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REVIEW. 


JULY 1, 1873. 

Art. I.—Public and Private Schools. 

1. Report oj’ Her Majesty's Commissioners appointed to I 

quire into the Revenues and Management of certain^ 
Colleges and Schools. Presented to both Houses of Parlia-' 
ment, 1861. 

2. Repoti of the Schools Inquiry Commissioners, 1868. 

3. Middle Glass Education, Endowment or Free Trade. By 

the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P. London: Bush. 1868. 

4. The Public Schools Calendar, 1873. 

A GREATER amount of intelligence displayed by the newspaper 
press in the discussion of middle-class education was one of 
the marked results which followed the labours of the Cotninis- 
sioners Avho inquired, during the years 1861-4, into the 
condition of our Public Schools. We are not so sanguine as to 
suppose that this inquiry, though conducted with unusual ability, 
succeeded in eliciting the whole truth respecting some points, a 
precise knowledge of which is of very great importance if we 
would form a just estimate of the character of the training given 
in those institutions. When it is remenibered that the Commis¬ 
sioners were public school men themselves, and that the evidence 
was necessarily furnished in a very large measure by raasteis 
who had passed from the sixth form to the university and re¬ 
turned, on taking their degrees, to become members of the educa¬ 
tional staff, these facts may affect our estimate of the value of. 
[Vol. C. No. CXCVII.]-Nbw Semes, Vol. XLIV. No. I. B 
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tlieir conclnsions without our casting any doiibt upon the 
sincerity of their intentions, or the candour with which they have 
stated their beliefs. It is impossible to read the pages of the 
report containing the evidence without feeling considerable re¬ 
spect for most of the witnesses; an occasional effort to baffle 
inquiry may indeed be found, and one or two answers might be 
quoted which seem to border rather closely on equivocation, but 
such instances are extremely rare, and it may be added that any 
disingenuous attempt to frustrate the objects of the investigation 
was promptly repressed by the Commissioners. Our reason then 
for refusing at once to adopt their conclusions, though ready to 
accept what is simply statement of fact, is the prejudice which 
would be very likely to warp the judgment even of those who 
ha^ e received such good mental training ns most of the assistant- 
ma.sters in our great public schools have enjoyed. A Commis- 
.sion of Inquiry into the revenues and efficiency of the Church 
would scarcely obtain absolute deference to its conclusions if its 
members had been reared under an exclusively clerical influence 
and its evidence was collected for the most part from the clergy 
themselves. It is certain that the tenor of the report which 
such a body would present would differ widely from that drawn 
up by another commission, consisting of the Liberation Society's 
delegates, whose principal witnesses were the Methodists in 
rural parishes, and the Dis.sentors in large towns. And yet we 
might be committing a great injustice if we supposed that on 
either side there was intentional misrepresentation, or a conscious 
purpose to arrive at a preconceived conclusion. The diffeiences, 
however wide, existing in everything beyond the barest state¬ 
ments of fact, might readily be accoiinted for as due to a bias 
which results from the whole of one’s past history and from which 
the wisest of us can free himself only by a deliberate act of intel¬ 
ligence and will It must be conceded then that the opinions 
expressed in the Beport respecting the monitorial system, fag¬ 
ging, punishment, and other matters which form such important 
elements in the popular conception of a public school, have no 
claim to receive immediate acceptance as just until the absence 
of the disturbing element, class-prejudice, is guaranteed. 

An adequate guarantee was in this case inipos'^iblc. The 
evidence could be given only by those, the majority of whom 
might be fairly supposed to be wedtied to the system under 
investigation. Provision might have been made, however, in the 
appointment of Commissioners who should report upon this evi¬ 
dence for the representation of non-public school interests. The 
result of the Inquiry might not have been different, but it would 
have been more satisfactory. 

But although we are compelled for this reason to hesitate 
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before concurring in the judgments expressed in the Report, we 
gladly avail ourselves of the evidence it contains from which to 
draw our own conclusions. The Commissioners are entitled to 
our thanks for collecting, digesting, and illustrating with valu¬ 
able remarks a vast mass of interesting and authentic informa¬ 
tion respecting some of the oldest and most influential of 
our foundations. It was desirable that this should be done, if 
merely to gratify a commendable national curiosity; it was 
absolutely necessary, if true data were to be furnished on which 
to base sound opinions as to the character of public school 
education in England ; and it is a matter for congratulation that 
it has been done on the whole so well. The collection of 
evidence appears to us by far the most valuable result of the 
Commissioners’ labours ; for making this they possessed especial 
facilities and qualifications. But the evidence once obtained, 
their especial qualifications ceased j it may be doubted, indeed, as 
we have already remarked, whether in some respects they were 
not rather disqualified for an impartial examination of the evi- 
dence and subsequent construction of a theory. What is required 
to enable us to recognise the particular moral type which public 
school life tends to produce, is, first, a knowledge of the distinc¬ 
tive combinations of causes affecting the character of those under 
the reghne, and secondly, the means of calculating their joint 
action. The special circumstances—?'.c., the discipline and cus¬ 
toms which are supposed to render ptiblic school character 
something mi generis —have been ascertained, so far as it was 
possible to ascertain them, and published in a Blue Book. To 
estimate their influence, and to decide what kind of character 
they will be likely to form, is now a mere matter of calculation— 
a calculation indeed which may be easy or difficult according as 
the circumstances are comparatively few or extremely complex, 
and which may be performed well or ill according to the skill 
with which they are handled. 

The object, then, which we propose to ourselves is an examina¬ 
tion of the comparative merits of public and private schools, con¬ 
ducted in the manner now pointed out. The mode in which the 
comparison is ordinarily made is very different from this. Fre¬ 
quently, indeed, speakers and journalists content themselves with 
eloquent declamation, expressive of a faith in our public schools 
which requires no justification at their hands, similar to those 
fervid outbursts of unreasoned rhetoric which do duty at agricul¬ 
tural dinners on behalf of the Church or the Volunteers. But 
when reasons are given as well as panegyrics, it must be admitted 
that the reasons are commonly of a very flimsy description. To 
select a few distinguished statesmen or authors who received their 
education at Eton or Harrow, and exhibit them os specimens of 

B 2 
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public school training, is very convincing no doubt to a large 
section of our countrymen, but it is really very unsatisfactory. 
The causes at work in the formation of character are ordinarily of 
great complexity, and to assert after mere observation that any 
particular typo is the result of a certain number of these is a very 
hazardous and unscientific proceeding, common though it is in the 
region of Sociology, If A is found existing after B, it is so hard 
to grasp the trutlx that it has happened not in consequence of B, 
but in consequence of C, and even in spite of B. It is no rare 
thing, for example, to meet with amateur economists who prove 
to their own satisfaction that the National Debt is a boon to tiie 
country, because the country is so prosperous under it. If the 
co-existence of two such opposite facts as debt and prosperity 
gives rise to the notion that they are connected as cause and 
effect, it is small matter for surprise if, in the more recondite ques* 
tions of Ethology, similar fallacies abound. 

There is a proper place indeed for the results of observation, 
but this is after a theory has been arrived at, not before. To test 
the conclusions reached by d priori inferences these are essential 
if we are to accept the conclusions with confidence. So far as is 
practicable within our limits we shall follow this course, and 
endeavour to verify our deductions by au appeal to facts. An 
impartial examination of the question we have proposed seems to 
us greatly needed at the present time. Tlie public schools are 
held in profound esteem by a large part of the nation, and the 
daily press is active iu the work of intensifying this feeling.* We 


* Take, for example, Uie cinlncutlj rcspertable organ of the middle classes 
which prides itself on its piiilosophic Liberalism, and faiily represents the 
opinions of Trafalgar Square, with a veneer, of course, of academic culture. 
Seldom does a month elapse wiiliout some highly sjneed culogiiim on our 
“great public schools” from this unexpected quaitcr. One instance will 
suffice as a sample of many. The icacler may recollect a ooircspondeuce 
promoted by a “Perseeuted Parent” vhose bojs wonied him during the 
Christmas holidays, and wiio retaliated (or was supposed to retaliate) by a 
dismal diatribe in leaded type on the leader page. Letters were written in 
reply by scores of ingenuous boys who felt aggrieved, and the editor was 
helped out of his dearth of “ copy” by the silliest of all silly gooseberry-season 
sensations. It is to the leisurely wisdom of the leading article which concluded 
the w'hole matter that we would call attention now, in which the writer gravely 
assured the public that it was only boys from private schools who would be 
found to annoy their relations in the manner described; that any boy from 
Eton or Harrow (all ueuspaper public school boys are at Eton or Harrow, 
which is rather hard on Rugby, seeing that all head-masters are “of the Arnold 
type '0 would be ashamed uf such ainuscmcnis, and so lorth. Now ihe^^uiious 
reflection upon all this is that, of the readers of tlie journal iu question, 
probably not one in a thousand was ever at a public school himself or has any 
wish to send his sons there. An acute observer remarked, at the time of (he 
“ tunding scandal,” how everybody that one met iu the train expressed himself 
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have alluded to the improvement in intelligence which the news¬ 
papers displayed in dealing with educational questions when they 
came to comment on the Commissioners' Report Some of its 
statements gave a shock to the admiration of the most fervent, 
and, for a time, journalists called for reform in institutions which 
they had themselves depicted as very nearly approaching per¬ 
fection. The decay of a healthier tone of criticism so soon after 
its appearance is a subject for regret, for it is impossible to over¬ 
look the fact that the blind superstition about the natural in¬ 
feriority of every other kind of training to the public school system 
has again become prevalent. At the same time we must remark 
in passing that tho strong prejudice in favour of endowments 
entertained by the Commissioners who reported on the Grammar 
Schools in 1868, together with Mr. Forster's Act of 1870, has 
given a blow to the cause of free-trade in education which, if the 
present peril is escaped, will have done immense injury to the na¬ 
tional sentiment against government interference in every instance 
in which no overwhelmingly strong case can be made out in 
its favour—injury from which it will take many years to recover. 

It is fashionable now-a-days to express a keen sense of solicitude 
for the British parent: he is generally represented as welUinten- 
tioned respecting the education of his family, but utterly inca¬ 
pable of deciding for himself on the merits of particular schools 
to one or other of which he must send his son. To relieve his 
incompetency various suggestions are offered. Thus, it is urged 
that a complete list of teachers, with a statement of their degrees, 
and of the university from which they wore obtained, would form 
a very valuable directory, not only for head-masters in search of 
assistants, but also for the public. This proposal was a prominent 
feature in the proceedings of the Conference of head-masters held 
at Birmingham at the beginning of the year, whose new-born 
zeal for educational reform is one of the most gratifying results 
of the Commissioners' inquiries. As we shall have occasion to 
allude to this society again, we will merely remark in passing, 
that the suggestion, which was treated by a portion of the pre&s 
as emanating from wisdom little other than inspired, has been 
urged lor many years past by the College of Pri'ceptors and by the 
Scholastic Registration Association. If the scheme is carried out 
into practice in consequence of the Birmingham meeting, we shall 


ou the point with the obvious iuteutiou of coave^ing tlie impression that he 
was a public school man himself, or, if not, that he was prevented by the 
merest chance from being one; that, at any rate, he belonged to the class for 
whom public schools are commonly supposed to be designed. Whatever may 
be the solution of the matter, the tact remains: perhaps it is onlv a fresh 
exemplification of the truth so frequently uttered by Thackeray—“ We are a 
nation of snobs.^^ 
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be quite ready to yield the head-masters a fair share of praise for 
the realization of an object, to the credit of originating which 
they can lay no claim. 

A second plan has been put forth for the enrolment of all 
schoolmasters, public or private, as a corporate body, admission 
to which should be determined by examination, due regard being 
paid to existing interests. What are to be the special privileges 
of members, as compared with those without the pale, is not stated 
with the distinctness that is desirable; we take it, however, that 
they are to confer advantages much more tangible than those 
which are implied in mere fellowship with a respectable society. 
The language of some of its advocates would lead to the belief 
that the exercise of the schoolmaster’s profession by those not duly 
enrolled is to be rendered penal by this system ; more moderate 
reformers will probably be satisfied if the non-certificated school¬ 
master is placed in the same position as the lawyer or surgeon 
who practises without having first obtained the requisite legal or 
medical recognition of his qualifications, and that though he may 
be allowed to carry on a school, it shall be rendered impossible 
for him to recover his fees in a County Court. As permission to 
teach would thus be accorded to the quack, the justice of the case 
would appear to be met by enabling his clients to rob him with 
impunity. We fail to see any neces.sity for the formation of an 
educational trade-union with privileges recognised by law. It 
may be argued that it involves the introduction of no new prin¬ 
ciple, since the professions of law and medicine posse.ss similarly 
exclusive privileges. This is not denied, but it must be borne in 
niind that these monopolies date from a remote period of our 
history, when the interests of the community were carefully 
guarded by a paternal government, when every trade fortned an 
exclusive guild, and when the law determined the rate of interest 
for loans, and the price to be paid by the consumer for commo¬ 
dities. Society may have become so accustomed to the protec¬ 
tion thus afforded to its interests as to shrink from dispensing 
with these antiquated bulwarks against imcompetency in those 
who have the care of our lives and property ; but if such is tho 
case, it only serves to show how the powers of self-helpfulness in 
the individual are paralysed when government interference is con¬ 
stantly exercised for any length of time. We may not be disposed 
now to concede to the herbalist the rights of pursuing his calling in 
the same extent as that to which the duly authorized practitioner 
enjoys them ; but there can be but little doubt that, had the art 
of medicine been of modern introduction, we should have drawn 
no distinction between the two. If it is maintained that the in- 
teiference is justified by the incapability of the public to decide 
for themselves, and the paramount importance of their deciding 
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aright, we reply that they have never yet been placed in a posi¬ 
tion where they had an opportunity of making the attempt. 

The view we have taken of this question—a view for which 
we anticipate a very small amount of sympathy, from the fact 
of its running counter to the popularly received doctrine of pro¬ 
tectionism wherever protectionism has been long unquestioned- 
will obtain strong confirmation if we can find any profession, 
recently introduced, the subject-matter of which is comparatively 
strange to the public, profoundly aflfecting the national welfare 
according as it is conducted well or ill, but in which there is no 
intervention of a public authority. The example required is af¬ 
forded by Civil Engineering, most of the practical rules of which 
cannot claim to have rested on any scientific basis till within a 
very modern period. The operations with which it deals, such , 
as the drainage and water supply of towns, or the construction 
of viaducts and bridges, concern the life and health, not of indi¬ 
viduals, but of entire communities. At the same time these 
operations, involving a knowledge of the principles of chemistry, 
or of physiology, or of hydrostatics, or of all these sciences com¬ 
bined, can be judged of very inadequately, as presented in a 
design on paper, if they can be judged of at all, even by educated 
persou.s, unless much of their education has been strictly technical. 
Yet sanitary reform occupies a larger share of public attention 
than at any past time of our history: enormous sums are being 
expended for the purposes of drainage throughout the country ; 
town councils have to decide on the respective merits of rival 
systems, and the result frequently appears to bo a gigantic failure. 
But we bear no cry of distress for the interference of the legis¬ 
lature to provide competent engineers, or to furnish a criterion by 
which their ability may be estimated, or to preserve those who 
are masters of their art from the competition of charlatans. It 
cannot be said that there is any special difficulty in applying a 
test to determine a man’s proficiency in engineering; an ac¬ 
quaintance with its principles may be ascertained as well by ex¬ 
amination as an acquaintance with the principles of law and 
medicine, and a student who acquitted himself well in such an 
examination would be at least as likely to prove a good engineer 
as a distinguished prizeman at college is to develop into a good 
doctor. In education, on the other band, examinations which 
already exist are quite sufficient to stamp any man as the pos¬ 
sessor of a certain amount of scholarship ; but quantity of know¬ 
ledge is only one among several elements which must be united 
to form a successful schoolmaster. An utterly ignorant man in¬ 
deed can in no case make a good teacher; but a national 
schoolmaster may very easily be more patient in listening to 
tedious repetitious of the multiplication table, mure efficient in 
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keeping order in his class, and more happy in imparting what he 
knows to a number of little boys, than a senior wrangler. 

We may add, that the difficulties which beset any attempt to 
carry into practice the idea of a compulsory test, which must be 
satisfied by all who intend to teach, will become apparent on 
merely endeavouring to draw up a scheme of subjects for ex¬ 
amination. These would probably include Greek and Latin, 
mathematics, French or German, English, and a certain amount 
of natural science. Is it maintained, then, that no master shall 
be allowed to teach French who cannot display some familiarity 
with chemistry, or English unless he can show a knowledge of 
mathematics? If,on the other hand,the test is applied only in that 
subject Avhich he intends to teach—in which case there would be 
but slender guarantee of liberal education—is it to be graduated ? 
and if so, into how many divisions ? or, if uniform, is the same 
certificate of proficiency to serve for a master who w'ill train boys 
for Open Scholarships at the universities, and for one who pro¬ 
poses as his goal the Oxford arid Cambridge Local Examinations ? 
Or lastly, is it an acquaintance vt ith the farrago of excerpts from 
psychological treatises, strung together and labelled Psedagogy or 
tho'Theory of Education, that will suffice? We must insist on 
the solution of such problems as these before we can endorse the 
proposal for compulsory examinations by authority, and as these 
problems do not seem to have even presented themselves to the 
originators of the scheme, there is not much likelihood of our 
receiving an answer at present. We may add, that the sugges¬ 
tion docs not appear to be worth the labour it would cost to 
carry out its details. The hindrances in the way of realizing the 
idea have been indicated now, principally because we do not 
remember to have seen them noticed anywhere before, but were 
the plan of a remarkably simple and practical nature, we should 
agree to its adoption only on its being clearly shown to be the 
remedy for an evil otherwise incurable. 

It is probably quite plain to our readers by this time that we 
conceive the alleged incapacity of the community to decide any 
educational point for itself to be greatly exaggerated, anti that 
we therefore strongly deprecate the adoption of this so-called 
reform as an unwarranted interference with the liberties of a 
large and important class of individuals. To recur to our illus¬ 
tration from civil engineering : a person who has to appoint an 
engineer, or to select from rival designs, will make use of his own 
knowledge of the subject, if he has any, and if not he will appeal, 
if possible, to a competent friend for advice; or conclude that A 
should be secured in preference to B because A had done 
something else successfully, while B’s work had to be done over 
again; or supposing both to have acquitted themselves well in 
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their respective undertakings, because A's had been water-works 
and B's drainage. The testimony might prove false and the 
reasoning lead to error, but it is by such means that the great 
majority of mankind arrive at conclusions, and, on the whole, 
the means suffice fairly well for the ordinary purposes of life. If 
the same method is inappropriate only in education, there must 
be some peculiarity in the case which defeats or obstructs its 
application, but until this is proved, or at least specified, we may 
rightly hesitate to open fresh ground to government interference. 
False inferences Jhay occasionally be very injurious, but a 
mistaken idea of the logical process entertained by individuals 
should not require an imposition of legal disabilities on a section 
of the community. 

We pass over, as unworthy of notice, proposals for the extinc¬ 
tion of private schools generally, since these suggestions have 
seLloin received such a shape as to entitle them to th(' name of 
theories, and turn to a third plan which has been suggested, the 
last with which we shall deal. Coming from the Schools 
Inquiry Commissioners we may suppose it to have been adopted 
after duo deliberation and shall examine it with respect. They 
remark, with truth, that— 

“ Private schools owe their origin to the operation of the commercial 
principle of supply and demand applied to education. It is not diffi¬ 
cult to see that this principle must necessarily fail in two cases; it 
fails when the purchasers demand the wrong thing; and it fails, also, 
when they are incompetent judges of the right thing. . . . The 

commercial principle rests on the rule of caveat empior^ and presup¬ 
poses that the purchaser is a judge of what he buys. Now it is quite 
certain that it cannot be said that the majority of parents in the 
middle classes are really good judges of education.” The conclusion 
accordingly is, “ that while private schools will probably long have a 
very important part to play in our system of education, and should be 
encouraged by all proper recognition, yet it would not be right to leave 
them unaided to supply the deficiency which our endowments have 
left unfilled, but that at least permissive powers should be given for 
the general establishment of public secondary schools where they 
appear to be required.” (Report, vol. i. pp. 300, 308.) 

We are thus brought face to face once more with the incapable 
parent, and find a fresh means proposed for his relief. It must be 
observed, however, that the incapacity alleged here is of a 
wholly different character from that with which we have hitherto 
been engaged. The Commissioners do not assert that middle- 
class parents are unable to decide for themselves whether they 
get the article which they ask for, but that they ask for the wrong 
article; in short, that however well fitted they may bo for 
determining the means to the educational end they have in view, 
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they are wholly unfit to decide what the end itself shall be. 
The difficulty indicated here is stated with greater precision and 
is far more real than any which we have yet discussed. Every 
one will admit that an ignorant person can form no true idea of 
education, or an uncultured man of culture. At the same time 
cireurastances have been left out of sight which may lead us to 
moderate our mingled pity and contempt for tho ignorant parent. 
Merchants and manufacturers no doubt entertain very inadequate 
notions of the value and object of education; their daily routine 
brings exclusively before their notice a certain class of actions 
requiring a dexterity rapidly acquired by office-life, but rarely 
possessed in a high degree before a boy has exchanged the 
school-room for the counting-house. To write a legible hand, to 
post a ledger with accuracy, and to spell correctly the very 
limited vocabulary which suffices for the transaction of business, 
are operations which may be performed by individuals of very 
small mental endowment. A clerk who was a proficient merely 
in these might be a useful machine to bis employer, but he could 
scarcely be called a cultivated man. Now a merchant who puts 
hii son, on leaving college, into the counting-hou.se, is very likely 
to find that he contrasts unfavourably with the washerwoman s 
boy who received his education at the National School and has 
risen from being office-sweeper to a place at the desk. The dis¬ 
covery is exasperating, and it is only natural that the parent, in 
lamenting the absence of acquirements of whose importance he 
is fully conscious, should disparage knowledge which he has no 
means of appreciating. As a consccpence, spelling, writing, and 
book-keeping form the modern trivmm of mercantile education, 
and everything beyond these, if tolerated at all, is regarded with 
suspicion. 

We shall hardly be charged with understating the facts which 
fill the Commibsioners with alarm, nor do we care to discuss the 
extent to which they prevail: we wouhl call attention, hosvever, 
to one circumstance which goes some way in excusing the 
opinions as they have been described. In deploring this limited 
view of the end of education, in which the ability to draw out an 
invoice forms the horizon, writers are apt to express themselves 
as if we were in full possession of a theory of liberal education 
endorsed by the great majority of thinkers. The supposition is 
wholly erroneous; we know that the commercial theory is wrong, 
but we have no systematic statement of educational piinciples 
which will be generally received as right If the reader doubts 
the truth of this assertion, we would remind him of the sensation 
produced by the appearance of the Essays on a Liberal Educa¬ 
tion, and of the adverse criticism with which that book was very 
commonly received. We do not care to inquire whether the 
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essayists or the reviewers had the best of the argument; it is 
sufficient to note that the conclusions arrived at by a number of 
university men, some of whom enjoyed a high reputation for 
ability, respecting the nature of the training which they had 
themselves received, were vigorously assailed. The chief defect 
of recent contributions to a theory of education, appears to us to 
consist in the desire to set up some particular kind of training 
which is useful in certain cases, as the form which should be 
employed exclusively in all. Those who are true to things as 
they have been, maintain the all-sufficiency of Greek and Latin, 
against reformers who wish to convert our schools into vast 
laboratories. Meanwhile, those are comparatively few who adopt 
what is to our thinking the judicious mean expressed by the late 
Professor Connington:— 

“ The prejudice,” ho says, “ of which we require to be disabused is 
not faith in classics as an exclusive training, but faith in any training 
whatever as exclusive. It is the growth of free opinion which is 
undermining the supremacy of the present system ; it is only by the 
suppression of free opinion that any other system claiming to be 
nuiversal can bo established.” 

Moderation should therefore be exercised in condemning those 
who hold the lowest form of the “ mercantile tlieory,” though 
not in condemning the theory itself. They differ from the 
philosophers principally in this : they have a theory, but a bad 
one; the philosophers have no theory at all. Both set utility 
before them as the end of education, but the conception of 
utility entertained by the former is low, though that of the 
means by which it is to be reached is definite, while the concep¬ 
tion of utility entertained by the latter is exalted, though that 
of the means by which it is to be reached is vague. 

What has been accomplished towards a settlement of the 
question is as yet chiefly of a destructive character; the ground 
has been covered with the debris of shattered systems; but at 
present there is nothing besides free scope for those who are 
prepared to enter on the work of roconstruction. For our 
own part, we feel no apprehension respecting the ultimate en¬ 
lightenment of the incapable parent when the doctrine of 
education comes to be stated with as much precision as the 
doctrine of free-trade. 

But supposing we admit “the failure of the commercial prin¬ 
ciple” in all the extent assumed by the Commissioners, and 
without drawing the very necessary distinction, just pointed out, 
between a knowledge of means and a knowledge of ends, we 
cannot see how matters would be improved by the proposed con¬ 
cession of “ at least permissive powers for the general establish- 
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ment of public secondary schools." If the public are unwilling 
to make use of opportunities for higher education already afforded 
by existing schools, it is difficult to understand how their demand 
can bo developed by increasing the supply. In the time of the 
French wars it might have appeared to our statesmen a desirable 
object to cultivate a national tgiHte for British wines, which should 
diminish the consumption of Champagne and Bordeaux, thereby 
stimulating the home production and inflicting an injury on an 
enemy’s trade ; but they would scarcely have expected to accom¬ 
plish this by opening fresli shops for tne sale of the article unless 
they first prohibited the introduction of the foreign commodities 
altogether, or introduced them under overwhelming disadvantages. 
In the same way, the multiplication of means of meeting any 
other demand, which does not as yet exist, could be recommended 
with any show of reason only when it is maintained that an 
excessive supply would create the demand (wliich, in the present 
case, there is not the slightest ground for believing), or when it 
is proposed that persons should be compelled to avail themselves 
of the opportunities thus presented, although they may strongly 
prefer judging for themselves what commodity they will buy and 
where they will buy it. Unless, therefore, the Commissioners 
intend that parents shall be forced to send their children to the 
endowed instead of to the private school, which is preferred, the 
scheme of gigantic complexity which they present would leave 
untouched the very evil which it was devised to remedy; ye‘t it 
is scarcely credible that the suggestion is one which they would 
venture to make. 

Nor must it be overlooked that the inevitable consequence of 
this system would be the extinction of the private schoolmaster, 
if the new schools, supported by public funds, competed with only 
a moderate degree of activity. The fact that private enterprise 
can flourish at the same time with so many richly-endowed 
grammar schools, is explicable only on the su[)positiou that the 
public schoolmaster does much less than his duty, or the private 
schoolmaster much more; or that, through some defect in their 
administration, endowed schools fail to meet the general wants. 
That such should be the results where endowments exist is only 
in accordance with what d pr/or^ reasoning would lead us to anti¬ 
cipate, and with what experience in other subjects confirms. If 
two people really produce the same thing, and one receives a 
bounty for doing it while the other goes without, nothing can 
prevent the latter from being.permanently undersold, and sooner 
or later driven out of the market.* 

* It has been said that the endowments at the present time existing in tbe 
country arc sufficient, if properly applied, to furnish a gratuitous education to 
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We have now given a somewhat longer discussion than we 
intended to a series of proposals which meet with plenty of sup¬ 
port at the present day, and some of which have received the 
approval of those whose position lends to their opinions con¬ 
siderable weight. The aim of the last two suggestions is the 
same—viz., to extend the operatiofa of endowments and to depress 
the action of free-trade; in other words^ to increase the number 
of public schools and by their means to subject private enterprise 
to a competition so fierce and so unequal that it will be rendered 
impossible for it to play “the very important part in our system 
of education ” which the Commissioners concede to it; and to 
establish in its place a system which will be not only a monopoly, 
but a monopoly richly endowed. 

We now pass to an examination of the most important features 
of the public school system, and, at starting, some answer must 
be given to the question, What is a Public School ? 

One of the most striking properties of a public school is its 
continuity of life amidst successive changes. A private school 
loses its identity with the loss of its head-master. It would be 
fanciful indeed to speak of the demise r&ther than of the death 
of the head-master of Eton or Westminster, but the language 
might be justified by considerations similar to those which lead 
lawyers to make a distinction between the terms in their applica¬ 
tion to the sovereign. It is true that a private school may 
remain in the same family for more than one generation, though 
such is rarely the case, while the improbability of its continuing 
longer is very great. On the death of the proprietor the natural 
course of events is for the estate to be sold, a certain amount 
being paid for tbo good-will, according to the number of pupils 
who pass, like the adscripii ghb<e of feudalism, into the hands 
of a successor. By this process the identity of the school is 
destroyed ; traditions, which might have retained their force 
while the property remained in one family, are lost, and the 
school is no longer the same as that which previously existed, 
but a new school carried on in the same premises. In a public 
institution, on the contrary, the death of the head-master does 


every child who requires it and to meet the demands of school hoards without 
the imposition of additional taxation to tlic ('xtent of a single penny. The 
estimate may be exaggerated, though the statements of the author of the 
recent work entitled Gout rasts go tar to corroborate it, at any rate in the 
case of the metropolis. That private schools for the poor should be reckoned 
by thoubands, flouribliing in the lace of these fat endowments, would be impos¬ 
sible but for two facts. First, as we have stated above, it is the interest of 
tho«e who take the money to do as little in exchange as possible; secondly, 
the administration is principally clerical, and it is tlie interest of the clergv to 
keep the people iu the dark. Where ecclesiasticibin has reached its zenith, 
popular education is usually at its nadir. 
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not break its thread of life, but merely becomes an incident of its 
history ; the successor may raise or lower the reputation of the 
school, ljut the school remains the same. 

The reason for this difference is obvious : it lies in the endow¬ 
ments. No private school is endowed ; if it were, it would, ipso 
facto, become public. On the other hand, every public school is 
from its nature in possession of some endowments; to the extent 
of its buildings, if no further. But this implies provision for the 
due administration of the property in the future, that is, that the 
management shall be in the hands of a body of trustees, or 
governors, and not in those of the head-master. We may 
therefore provisionally define a public school as one possessing 
endowments, the administration of which is vested in trustees, 
with whom supreme authority ultimately rests, and by whom it 
is delegated to the head-master at discretion ; consequently en¬ 
joying continuity of life amidst successive changes of state. We 
do not regard this definition of a term commonly used with 
no very clear idea of its connotation, as beyond the reach 
of criticism ; it is sufficient if it answers for the present pur- 

p083. 

The obvious remark to make on the account just given, is that 
it expresses something very different from the conception of a 
public school which excites in many minds so ardent an enthu¬ 
siasm. To the historical element in the idea, no doubt, this feel¬ 
ing is in part <lue. It causes a pang in some minds to part even 
with abuses, provided they are of old standing: what is merely 
ancient is regarded as venerable. Institutions, therefore, which 
refer their foundation to a period long previous to the revival of 
learning, and which unite many excellences with the failings in¬ 
separable from all endowments, are likely to receive a large share 
of the national regard for the antique. Their connexion with 
former scholars who became great statesmen, or poets, or soldiers, 
exercises a pleasing and powerful influence on the imagination. 
Much of the sentiment would perish, indeed, with change of 
place : associations of such a kind will not bear transplantation. 
Old Carthusians will miss the genius loci at Guildford, and will 
recur in thought to the Charterhouse of the City. But the sen¬ 
timent, in circumstances the most favourable to its growth, is 
still too weak by itself to account for the intense admiration to 
which we allude. There must be other qualities of the object 
then which, if not belonging to its essence, may at any rate form 
an important part of its accidents, and these we shall in due 
course enumerate and briefly discuss. 

We have, however, first to consider the advantages and draw¬ 
backs involved in such institutions as we have now defined. To 
do this fully would be to state the advantages and drawbacks of 
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joint-stock enterprise, as compared with individual management: 
assuming that the reader is familiar with these, we shall call at¬ 
tention only to those points which have an exceptional bearing 
on the present case. 

The chief disadvantage under which such schools must labour 
is, of course, the want of interest in the managers in the success 
of their undertaking. The Reports of the Commissioners form 
one vast commentary on the results which have followed from the 
absence of motives to personal zeal. It is contrary to all expe¬ 
rience that men, in the enjoyment of an income permanently 
secured to thorn, should work with the same unflagging energy 
as those whose livelihood is entirely dependent on the success of 
their efforts. It may be true that a higher conception of duty is 
entertained by men of culture than would ordinarily be found 
existing lower in the social scale, but when every allowance has 
been made, there jemain motives of very different degrees of 
strength, which cannot fail to produce very diffijrent courses of 
action Hence it happens that private schools have taken the 
lead in adopting educational reforms, when these have been 
generally desired. They were the first'^to discontinue the culti¬ 
vation of Greek and Ijatin verse composition ; the first to make 
the study of physical science a part of their programme. In all 
this it is unnecessary to claim for their proprietors extraordinary 
foresight; a schoolmaster here and there may have introduced a 
new rigime from a conviction of its intrinsic excellence, but a 
schoolmaster keenly alive to the necessity of keeping pace with 
the popular demand, would have done precisely the same thing 
from the fear of being superseded. The Commissioners represent 
the parouts as the chief obstacles to improvement in private 
schools, but we have already shown that it is impossible for edu¬ 
cation, under any system, to be far in advance of the parents^ 
wishes, unless compulsion by the State is called in. 

“ It is justly said against private schools,” remarks Mr. Lowe, in his 
valuable pamphlet entitled “ Endowment or Free Trade,” “ that they 
are too sensitive to the opinions and wishes of parents : but it is said 
with at least equal justice of endowed schools, that from a systematic 
disregard for the wishes of parents, from teaching what they do not 
want, and not teaching what they do want, they have lost the confi¬ 
dence of the classes for whom they were designed, and fallen into a 
state which would be shameful were it not the natural and inevitable 
result of the inherent vices of their constitution. If private schools 
are, as it is said, too modern and new-fanglei, endowed schools are 
infinitely too rigid, antique, and old fashioned. If private schools' 
seldom rise to a point of instruction much superior to the demands and 
ideas of the parents, endowed schools have very generally fallen below 
the wishes and intentions of their founders. Between these two states 
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there is this important difference, that the founder can onij influence 
the destinies of his foundation by his will, placed in the hands of 
indifferent and careless administrators; while in a private school 
negligence and incapacity are sure to be visited by immediate desertion 
and destruction.” 

Leaving out of sight the obstruction caused by the parents, it 
is hard to understand that a private schoolmaster should find as 
much difficulty in making changes in his curriculum, seeing that 
he has no one to consult but himself, as his public colleague who 
must gain the consent of his committee (consisting probably of 
parents) before ho can stir a step from tho beaten track. The 
Commissioners occasionally allude to the perpetuation of practices 
at the great public schools, after their objectionable character has 
been admitted, and in spite of the desire of tho school autho* 
rities for their removal, in consequence of the shock which tradi¬ 
tion would receive if they were abolished. 

The only corrective for the apathy of emidoyes is to identify 
their interest with the success of the undertaking, and this is fre¬ 
quently done by allowing a payment of head-money, in addition 
to the fixed salary, for every additional pupil above a certain 
minimum. By this means the requisite motive is to a con.sider- 
ahle extent supplied, and the only distinction to be drawn 
between the public and the private schoolmaster from this point 
of view, is that tho one has a competency secured to him which 
he may indefinitely increase by his own exertions, while tho other 
relics for his entire support on his own exertions alone. To this 
general consideration one of a special charactfT must be added. 
A person who embarks in school-keeping as a private enterprise, 
does so with the intention of continuing in it through life, or at 
any rate until he has obtained a fortune on which to retire ; it is 
therefore likely that he will give his whole attention to the per¬ 
formance of his duties in order to make his speculation as 
successful as possible. A head-master in one of our larger j)uhlic 
schools, on the other hand, seldom regai'ds his pusitiou as final: 
he has ulterior views to the Church, and, as has been said with 
some exaggeration, if at his leisure ho ha.s cleared up some fresh 
doubles entendres of Aristophanes and voted consistently with the 
political party in office, nothing short of a special providence cau 
{wevent his being made a bishop. 

We do not ignore the fact that zeal is of little use if misdirected, 
and that no amount of it can make up for the want of ability. 
It may be urged that in most public schools it is the custom, and 
in many it is required by the statutes, that the masters shall all 
be graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. As a fact they are 
usually thoroughly competent men so far as scholarship goes, and 
that this should be certified by a degree is an advantage, both 
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for the public and for themselves, which large numbers of private 
schoolmasters do not possess. At the same time, as has been 
already hinted, scholarship is only one among many essentials 
of the teacher, while there are others, such as patience, authority, 
tact, which, for teaching the majority of boys, are of far greater 
importance. Success, the fact that pupils are taught efficiently, 
is with most parents the highest certificate of merit, and after all 
it is the best. 

The unsuitability of education for the application of the joint- 
stocp principle is exhibited even more strongly in experience 
than the foregoing considerations would lead us to infer. Pro¬ 
prietary schools abound, but they have been started from other 
motives than that of pecuniary profit, and are perhaps the very 
last form of investment to which a speculator would direct his 
thoughts. They have commonly been founded in sectarian 
interests, under cover of protests indeed, possibly beliered in, 
that they wei’O intended to promote the cause of general educa¬ 
tion. They enjoy, as we shall immediately point out, many 
extraordinary advantages which should make their success a 
matter of certainty when they have to compete with private 
establishments, and yet they not unfrequeutly prove utter 
failures and are handed over, at a merely nominal rent, to the 
management of a head-master under whom they become, to all 
intents and purposes, private schools. 

A §econd consequence of the joint-stock principle, the incident 
of publicity, cannot fail, except in the very worst cases of mis¬ 
management, to prove of immense advantage to the concern. 
Speech Day, the Distribution of Prizes, the Commemoration of 
Benefactors, and similar festivals are so many opportunities for 
advertisement, and for advertisement in its most effective form. 
On such occasions the patrons assemble, an ornamental if not 
particularly useful body ; local Members of Parliament will pro¬ 
bably avail themselves of opportunities so favourable for ingra¬ 
tiating themselves with the elite of their constituents ; the clergy 
are sure to muster in strong force and probably a bishop, at any 
rate a Colonial one, may give the proceedings the high sanction 
of his presence. All this is of itself imposing, but the effect 
reaches a larger section of the public than that contained within 
the building. Representatives of the county or denominational 
press are there who, under the genial influence of the dinner, the 
speeches, and the strolls about the lovely grounds,” furnish a 
report which must move the most exacting of committee-men to 
thankfulness. It is this feature of the public system which 
places it at such an advantage in the struggle with private 
enterprise. It is true that private schoolmasters also can 
advertise, but it is the fashion to ridicule their advertisements as 
[YoL C. No. exeVU.]—N kw Sebies, Vol. XLIY. No. I, C 
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puffs----a charge which unfortunately is not always undeserved. 
Still it must be remembered that the private schoolmaster may 
find some difficulty in accepting the truth of the theory that what 
is in himself the rankest puffing is in his proprietary antagonist 
only “a very gratifying report.” It is a good sign that the 
advertisements of “ unlimited diet,” “ separate beds,” “ Christian 
influence,” and “ no Christmas holidays,” though common twenty 
years ago, are now rarely to be met with except in the pages of 
second-rate writers of fiction, especially as the change has taken 
place in spite of an increasing perversion of the newspapers to 
the illegitimate purposes which have been pointed out. 

If then we find schools started by voluntary contributions and 
therefore free from rent-charge, with an influential body of 
patrons, and effectually advertised at no cost to themselves, fail¬ 
ing in the competition to which they are exposed with rivals who 
start with none of these advantages, but solely with the great 
motive of personal interest to stimulate them in the struggle, we 
may conclude that, if the education of the future is to be con¬ 
ducted on a single principle, and all schools are to be cast in a 
single mould, it is not the principle of joint-stock management 
that will be adopted. 

This statement must be accepted as containing what are, to 
our thinking, the most important points in which the two systems 
differ. A comparison which involved distinctive features other 
than those enumerated above would be found inapplicable to 
many schools included in the definition. The circumstances, on 
which stress has been laid here, are not only those which belong 
to all public schools from the nature of their constitution, but are 
also the only ones which belong to them universally. It must 
be admitted, however, that the idea of public schools popularly 
entertained, vague though it is, has very few points of similarity 
with that which has been just developed. It is not of endow¬ 
ments, nor of trustees, nor of commemoration days that those are 
thinking who demand our admiration for the English public 
schools, but rather of their peculiar mode of internal administration 
called the monitorial system—the government of the boys by 
themselves as it is sometimes expressed, or, to state what is really 
the fact more accurately, that of one part of the boys by the 
remainder. It is clear that this system may exist without the 
institution of fagging, though the two are found together almost 
invariably where either is indigenous. It is clear, too, that a 
discipline of morals, in some respects very rigid, might in this 
way be maintained, though the reverse is ordinarily the case, the 
absence of surveillance being regarded with satisfaction. Neither 
the monitorial system, however, nor fagging can be considered 
necessary properties of public schools; not only are they absent 
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in the vast majority, but there is nothing to prevent the adoption 
of either or of both in any school, whether public or private, in 
the country. They have been transplautea together to a few 
large proprietary schools, and appear to have taken root; more 
frequently the monitorial system has been introduced to the 
exclusion of fagging; but to see either in its full development we 
must look to one of the great public schools where it is working 
with the traditigns of centuries. 

In future then we would be understood to mean by the term 
public schools, institutions of which either Eton or Westminster 
may be taken as the type. They are separated from the rest on 
no other grounds than their acknowledged pre-eminence: no 
sound principle of classification such as their date, their origin, 
their mode of government, or their size would afford, regulates 
the selection. The entire list does not include a dozen names, 
but it would be invidioJt^ to draw a line, whether we did so at 
the number six or at ten : the distinction being from its nature 
vague we prefer to leave it so. Its ambiguous character must 
not be lost sight of however, as it readily lends itself to a good 
deal of shuffling on the part of advocates Thus the erection of 
new proprietary schools is sometimes recommended on the 
ground that the public school system is the best adapted for the 
formation of a fine moral feeling. Now the moral tone in a 
school is determined partly by the character of the head-master, 
and partly by the character of the boys who have the duty of 
supervision entrusted to them, where the monitorial system is in 
operation. By the application of the term “ publicto the school 
in futuTO, the idea is suggested that in its internal administra¬ 
tion It will resemble JSarrow or Winchester, and a large amount 
of sympathy is thereby secured, though the question of govern¬ 
ment by monitors may have been already decided in the nega¬ 
tive. On the other hand, if an opponent cites the results of the 
Commissioners’ Inquiry as showing an unsatisfactory degree of 
efficiency in the middle and lower parts of the great public 
schools, full use is made of the elasticity of the term, and the 
City of London or University College School is referred to 
in proof of their zeal and succesa 

The merits of public schools, in the restricted sense to which 
popular usage, according to its convenience, confines the term, 
may be tested by experience and by deductive or d priori 
reasoning. We propose to touch very slightly on the considera¬ 
tions adduced under the former head, since they are so frequently 
urged by one or other of the contending parties as to render a 
detailed enumeration unnecessary; in this department we shall 
rather confine ourselves to the task of calling attention to the 
points in which experience is appealed to improperly, owing to 
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the non-observatiou of important circumstances or to the entire 
absence of evidence on which a conclusion can be based. In 
doing this wo shall invert the natural order of the two processes, 
ascertaining what is established by observation before we arrive 
at d, prion conclusions. We do not, however, propose to 
attempt the work of verification here to any great extent, but 
merely to show where it has been wrongly supposed to have 
been performed and where it should be looked for. The 
establishment of conclusions by deduction is our chief present 
object, and, as the discussion of the value of some of the alleged 
results of observation will require the employment of this method, 
the convenience of grouping together all its applications will 
more than compensate for the disturbance of its ordinary 
position. 

The evidence in favour of the public school system, as furnished 
by experience, is partly vague and partly definite, and is brought 
forward m support of its moral or of its intellectual tendencies. 
Intellectual attainments we can estimate with approximate ac¬ 
curacy by actual experiment, in the form of examinations. This 
test, however, though fitted within certain limits for deciding the 
degree of cultivation which the head has received, is incom¬ 
petent to determine that of the heart, and there are many 
qualities possessing both an intellectual and an ethical side, for 
the estimation of which it is very inadequate: it is an instru¬ 
ment which works inaccurately whenever the phenomena cease 
to be simple. 

Evidence of the vaguer sort is frequently appealed to in de¬ 
fence of the system. Public school training is said to produce 
in boys feelings of self-reliance, independence, heroism, and at 
the same time to render them modest and chivalrous. False¬ 
hood and oppression they look upon with scorn. The disabilities 
under which the lower boys labour teach them the lesson of 
submission to duly constituted authority. The responsibility of 
their seniors shows them that government has its duties as well 
as its rights. Thus the character is gradually developed till it 
becomes that of Aristotle’s man of peifcct solf-contiol. 

To refute this may be impossible, though as each individual 
can speak with authority only oi the particular school to which 
he belonged, during the few years that ho remained in it, there 
is an equal impossibility in our accepting the statement as repre¬ 
senting a condition of things which may be regaided as universal, 
unless we find these isolated testimonies corroborated by dm'iori 
inferences. Observation, however, from which the results de¬ 
scribed above are professedly obtained, also enables us to test 
these conclusions. If the moral chaiacter is such as is commonly 
depicted in the boy at school, it ought to be conspicuous at two 
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successive stages of his life—in the youth at college, and in the 
man in the world. Whether these qualities are noticeable in 
the young man at the University we shall not discuss, as those 
who could appeal to their own recollections to decide the ques¬ 
tion are comparatively few. As regards the man in the world, 
however, each one may make use of his own experience, which 
has probably been fairly extensive, and which possesses this 
further advantage, that the objects of it were not all educated 
at one school so as to present the same excellences and the 
same defects. 

Wo are asked then whether those who have come from 
public schools exhibit in manhood the qualities which are so 
commonly referred to as their peculiar possession when boys. 
To answer the question fairly it is not suflScient to point to our 
statesmen and legislators, with whom the public schools must be 
credited, without adding one or two qualifications. In the first 
place, the members of the Upper House belong entirely, and the 
members of the Lower House In a very great degree, to that 
class of society whose sons go to a public school as a matter of 
course. Expense still forms an insuperable obstacle to most 
aspirants to parliamentary honours whose means are only mo¬ 
derate. Few of those who receive their training at a private 
school have the wealth or tl»e influence to provide them with a 
seat in Parliament, which affords to genius its fairest field for 
display. Considering how small is the total number of repre¬ 
sentatives who come from private schools, it must be admitted 
that a very fair amount of ability may be found amongst them. 
The names of Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Bright, Mr Forster, Mr. Miall, 
Mr. Baines, Mr. Henry Richard, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Winter- 
botham readily occur as instances in point. If it is objected that 
the list contains but two men of first-class talent, we may reply 
that when these are absent from the Hoiiso the men of first- 
class talent are not three in number. The others are at least 
favourable specimens of the second grade of parliamentary 
ability. Due weight should be allowed to the same considera¬ 
tion when stress is laid on the fact that the leading members of 
the Bar are of public -school education. Witli some important 
exceptions the remark is probably well founded ; and as a very 
large amount of work for the press is done by barristers whose 
time is not fully occupied, it helps us to account for the strength 
of feeling displayed whenever the question before us is discussed 
in the newspapers. Examples of success at the Bar of these who 
have no friends among attorneys to provide them with work are 
rare; the profession is therefore seldom adopted, save by sons of ^ 
men of independent fortune, to many of whom it affords a shelter 
under which they can creditably pass their time in doing nothing. 
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Few parents in these circumstances belong: to the middle-classes, 
and those who do will certainly be unwilling that their children 
should rise no higher. A public school, the university, the Bar, 
and a seat in Faniainent are the steps by which young inillion- 
naires must hope to reach ‘^society.” Hence we are justified in 
concluding that the causes which tend to restrict the competition 
in Parliament and at the Bar to those who possess independent 
incomes, prevent our allowing much weight to the fact that so 
many of our statesmen and lawyers have been educated at the 
great public schools; but that there is nothing in private training 
inconsistent with the highest success in either career, numerous 
instances sufficiently prove. 

This view of the matter is confirmed by the fact that very few 
of those who have shed a lustre on our country by their dis¬ 
coveries in natural science have been public school men. The 
same remark is applicable to the medical profession. It would 
probably be stated, by way of explanation, that until quite 
recently a scientific training was no part of a public school cur¬ 
riculum : two considerations, however, render this explanation 
worthless. In the first place it must be remembered that, 
though the best private schools led the wuy in the introduction 
of the study of physical science, twenty years ago science was 
scarcely taught at all outside of hospital lecture-rooms. The 
anticipation of a reform, therefore, by twelve or fifteen years 
cannot account for the training of men, several of whom were 
prosecuting tlieir researches before the reform was even sug¬ 
gested. In the second place, a boy does not become a scientific 
discoverer because he attends lectures on chemistry or on phy¬ 
siology at school; indeed he is far more likely to study science 
there because ho is to become a doctor, than he is to become a 
doctor because, as a boy, he studied science. The solution we 
would offer of the matter is this:—The medical profession con¬ 
tains grades of honour which merge into one another imper¬ 
ceptibly. A student may begin with high aspirations for a con¬ 
sulting practice in town, and have to rest satisfied with the 
humble calling of a country surgeon; but the training which he 
undergoes for the one will be serviceable for the other, and he is 
not called upon to make an irrevocable choice at starting. A 
lawyer, on the other hand, must decide whether he will follow 
the higher or the lower branch of his profession, and cannot pass 
from one to the other without a special course of preparation. 
Hence, affluence is no more a prerequisite for the medical man 
than for the solicitor; he can at any rate secure a livelihood, 
though not perhaps in the form most agreeable to his ambition. 
The profession being thus within the reach of the middle-classes, 
it is natural that the public school element should appear much 
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less strongly than at the Bar ; and as many scientific discoveries 
are the work of physicians in actual practice, and many more the 
work of savtms whose attention has been diverted from the 
study of medicine to that of some particular class of phenomena, 
for dealing with which they found they possessed a special 
genius, there is no difficulty in understanding how it is that 
lor producing pioneers in the regions of science, no one edu¬ 
cational system can lay claim to a monopoly. 

Turning next to the evidence of a strictly definite character, 
we find that there is unfortunately a very small amount avail¬ 
able. Examinations furnish an invaluable means of estimating 
certain kinds of proficiency, if the results are rightly interpreted. 
The success of a pupil occasionally in the competition for Open 
Scholarships at the universities, shows that the teachers are 
capable of carrying on their pupils’ studies to an advanced point 
If the achievement is repeated with regularity, it shows further, 
that at least the clever boys receive attention while in the lower 
classes, since they would not otherwise be fit for the special 
training of the last year, which is to prepare them for College. 
But no examination can be regarded as satisfactory which does 
not include the entire school, and touch the whole of school 
work. When the fullest allowance is made for the fact that uni¬ 
versity distinctions are gained annually, and by several boys, the 
objection still retains its force, that these form but a very small 
proportion of the whole number, and that their success, however 
brilliant, gives no idea of the state of the lower pupils, who are 
not intended for a College career. Private schools have availed 
themselves largely of the Middle Class Examinations, and with 
the best results; a few send to the Matriculation Examination of 
the University of London, but for most this is too severe a test, 
not because the standard is unreasonably high in each subject, 
but on account of the large number of subjects demanded. If 
the test of proficiency supplied by these examinations cannot 
enter into comparison with that which competition for Open 
Scholanships affords, it has an advantage in this respect, that it 
extends over a far larger area in each school. We deem it a 
matter for regret that the public schools have systematically 
refrained from sending candidates to every examination of this 
kind. That of the 810 boys at Eton, half a dozen should obtain 
exhibitions at the universities in the course of the year, is to be 
expected. The pecuniary advantages which a public school can 
offer are likely to entice clever boys, who are anxious to get on 
and have acquired habits of industry: that these should turn 
out good scholars is natural, since a master with no motive for 
pushing on his willing and unwilling pupils alike, will give his 
time to the former, and leave the rest to their own devices Yet 
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it is the condition of the school as a whole that shoTild guide ns 
in pronouncing on its merits, while to discover this condition 
seems impossible. 

It might be supposed that, just as the Honour-men at the 
universities may be taken as representing the scholarship at¬ 
tained in the higher parts of public schools, so those who have 
to content themselves with an Ordinary Degree supply an index 
to the proficiency of the lower. The test is open, however, to 
several fatal .objections. Its application is extremely indirect, 
as three years intervene before graduation, during which any 
rational being may fairly bo supposed capable of acquiring the 
very limited amount of information expected of Pass-men. 
Secondly, the number of men who leave the public schools so 
utterly uneducated as to be unfit for matriculation, and for the 
elementary examination which follows it, is enormous. Could 
we ascertain how many are reading with country clergymen, 
and how many with a tutor at the universities for a year before 
entrance at college, the statistics would probably be very 
startling. Lastly, since a groat many public schoolboys never 
proceed to Oxford or Cambri<lge at all, and are therefore pre¬ 
sumably of inferior attainments to those who do, the test lacks 
that universality which is essential. 

By the University of Cambridge, a scheme has been carried 
out to provide for the examination of an entire school, in most 
of its branches of study, by a competent and impartial authority. 
An examiner is appointed to visit any school which applies for 
that purpose to the Syndics, whose duty it is to ascertain by 
means of written and oral questions the progress which has been 
made in every subject. His report is addressed to the Syndi¬ 
cate, and a copy is forwarded to the head-master—in neither 
case necessarily for publication. Its character is sun^ to be 
determined rather by the average attainments of each class than 
by the extraordinary abilities of a few pujals. We have no 
hesitation in saying that, if it should become customary for all 
schools to subject themselves to an inspection of this kind, im¬ 
postors, whether public or private, would be driven off the field. 
Unfortunately, though the system has been in operation for many 
years, it is still comparatively unknown; only 26 schools availed 
themselves of its advantages in 1872. It is true, that in public 
schools an examiner is occasionally called in from without, when 
scholarships are to be adjudged ; but his examination rarely 
extends throughout the different classes, Plven if it does, there 
can be no question as to the vastly inferior value of a report 
presented at the request of the committee, or the head-master, 
compared with one addressed to an independent body, from 
whom the examiner received bis appointment. In the former 
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we may expect some sfwp'pressio veri, if not the suggestio falsi; 
in the latter we possess as sure a guarantee of impartiality as 
can be had. The head-masters appear to have expressed a 
strong opinion, at the Birmingham Conference, in favour of a 
system of leaving-certificates.'* It is quite possible that we have 
obtained a false impression of the nature of their proposals, as 
their proceedings were conducted with profound secrecy. 
Judging from the meagre outline furnished by the newspapers, 
we should say that the most striking feature of their resolutions 
is their utter want of harmony with the undoubted tendencies 
of modern educational movements. That the benefits antici¬ 
pated from their reforms should be claimed for all public 
schools, and restricted to certain first-grade private schools, 
to be determined by election, might have been expected : those 
who already possess the privileges of a class will generally be 
found eager to increase them. But that certificates, which are 
intended to do away the obligation, on the part of those who 
hold them, to pass the Cambridge Little-go, or Oxford Respon- 
sions, should be conferred on the result of examinations in which 
the chief part is played by schoolmasters who have had the 
preparation of the candidates, is a suggestion so cool and so 
ridiculous as to seem barely credible. When we arc told that 
the low standard required of Pass-men at Oxford and Cambridge 
is due to the fact that tutor and examiner are the same person : 
when our approval is challenged for the University of London 
because it entirely separates the two functions—we are hardly 
prepared for a demand fiom masters of endowed schools, who 
can scarcely have recovered from their severe handling by the 
Commissioners, that the universities shall waive their ordinary 
right of search/’ and accept in its place an assurance from 
thtunselves of the proficiency of their pupils. 

It remains for us now to point out very briefly the conclusions 
to which an inquiry into the principles of government, adopted 
at the public schools, conducted according to the deductive 
method, would lead. We shall deal first with the monitorial 
system and with fagging, which is commonly one of its incidents, 
and then consider whether the amount of individual freedom 
orflinarily allowed is excessive. 

It must be confessed that the ideal, as it may be conceived, 
though not as it is always represented, is a fine one. A head¬ 
master, with a keen power of discerning the character of those 
amongst whom he lives, acting consistently on a determination 
never to let power fall into the hands of those unfit to wield it, 
and constantly associating and co-operating with his sixth form, 
might succeed in giving a high moral tone to his scholars, which 
it should be the supreme end of every schoolmaster to produce. 
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On the other hand, if the head*mastership were occupied by a 
man utterly destitute of all tact in management, and surrounded 
by a corrupt body of monitors, it would be difScult to exaggerate 
the depths of tyranny and iniquity to which a school so situated 
would soon be brought. Most boys, as well as most men, are 
neither prodigies of virtue nor monsters of vice, but combine 
virtuous and vicious qualities in varying proportions. It is 
commonly assumed that the system in (question tends to produce 
characters of the first kind. Further consideration, however, 
may lead us to doubt if such is the case, and to conclude that 
with boys of average virtue, it may be expected to work mode¬ 
rately well. 

There can be no question that a government by intelligence 
is better than a government by ignorance, or by wealth, or by 
brute strength; at the same time we must know the extent of 
the power entrusted to the rulers, and the kind of intelligence 
required of them, before we can pronounce it really good. That 
the monitorial system may be the best for the public schools is 
quite possible, since the alternative for them is not between 
government by boys and government by masters, but between 
government by boys and none at all. Few despotisms are so 
bad as to make anarchy really preferable. Rut unless a great 
change were to come over the feelings of assistant-masters at the 
public schools, they would never consent to perform the duties 
of supervision in play-hours, light though these might be. This 
circumstance, however, does not prevent our considering whether 
such duties might not be more efficiently peiformed by masters, 
supposing they entertain no feeling against the practice. That 
special duty-masters, kept with the object of preventing wrong¬ 
doing out of school, should obtain authority is not to be expected : 
HO long as the performance of a certain kind of work implies a 
badge of inferiority, those engaged in it will never command re¬ 
spect ; but where all the masters, or the great majority of them 
share in it by turns, no degradation is involved. 

The merits of the monitorial system must be decided princi¬ 
pally by the answer we should give to these two questions: 
What kind of government maybe reasonably expected when the 
maintenance of discipline is entrusted to a small number of 
boys, selected chiefly by reason of their proficiency in Greek 
and Latin, who are free to support their authority by the inflic¬ 
tion of punishment? and, Wliat is the effect likely to be pro¬ 
duced on the character of rulers and subjects? 

In answer to the first question, the form of government may 
be described as a delegated despotism. A head-master ought to 
be despotic, and his government cannot be carried on unless 
theoretically he is so. It is not necessary, however, that he 
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should retain the entire administration in his own hands: he may 
part with the whole, or any portion of it, on stated conditions, to 
other masters, or to picked boys called monitors. It will pro^ 
bably be felt that such an arrangement will succeed very much 
according to the extent to which the authority is surrendered, 
the penalties by which it may be maintained, and the parties to 
whom it is entrusted. Until individuals have reached that stage 
at which they are capable of taking a share in the determination 
of the character of the government under which they choose to 
exist, despotism is the form to which they will be subject, and it 
is essential to their happiness that the despotism be a wise and 
benevolent one. It must be admitted that we can have but 
slender security for the possession of the important qualities of 
wisdom and benevolence in youths whose ages vary from sixteen 
to eighteen years, and whose known qualifications for their posi¬ 
tion are a certain amount of classical scholarship. No doubt 
they must generally have better means of discovering wrong¬ 
doing than a master can possess, but it is prevention, and not 
discovery, that is important. If the duty of monitors consisted in 
carrying a report to head-quarters when rules were being violated, 
a large amount of mischief would certainly be prevented, provided 
the duty were efficiently performed. But as the monitor would 
in this way rapidly degenerate into the informer, the infliction of 
punishment is also confided to his charge, and in carrying it out 
he is checked principally by his humanity and tradition. The 
public was recently shocked at a gross act of cruelty perpetrated 
by a prmfect; as bo seems not to Lave exceeded bis legitimate 
powers, however far he may have outrun his discretion, the chief 
matter for regret appears to us to be, not the barbarous inci¬ 
dent, but the circiunstauces which made its occurrence possible. 
The conceivable abuses, indeed, of the monitorial system are 
obvious; we shall call attention only to the dangers involved in 
its exercise in the hands of average boys. 

Punishment is an operation so necessary, but requiring such 
delicate discrimination on the part of those by whom it is exe¬ 
cuted to render it effective, that it is of the highest importance 
that its infliction should rest with those of whose competency for 
the trust we are assured. The natural tendency in most men, if 
they punish immediately after the detection of an offence, is to 
punish, like Clearchus, with harshness, and sometimes in a 
passion, so that even they repent of it themselves now and then.” 
It would be well, if it were possible, to assign appropriate penal¬ 
ties after the lapse of an interval in which the event might be 
deliberately reviewed, but decisions have ordinarily to be made 
in baste, and promptly carried out. Nor is excessive severity the 
only evil to be guarded against; punishments to be useful must 
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be juflt The sympathetic sentiments must not be allowed to 
interfere with the award of such a penalty as the case requires. 
It appears to us that a monitor*s life cannot fail to be one of 
perpetual anxiety if he appreciates at all adequately the responsi¬ 
bilities of his position ; that it seldom is so, merely shows that 
the majority are unfit for their trust. In actual experience 
it will probably be found that some yield to good-nature wliere 
duty requires that they should be stem ; others find the position 
irksome, and exercise but little check on those under their 
authority ; a few enjoy the opportunities afforded for the display 
of power and the infliction of pain, and the remainder conscien¬ 
tiously endeavour to perform a duty rendered all the harder for 
them by the inability or disinclination of their colleagues to give 
effectual support. 

The institution of fagging needs not now detain us long. The 
same considerations which should make us hesitate before sub¬ 
jecting the greater number of boys in a school to the authority 
of monitors selected from among themselves, act with fully as 
much force to deter us from allowing every boy in the upper part 
of the school to monopolize for his own convenience the services 
of some of those who are younger, and therefore less advanced, 
and to employ them at his own caprice. Whatever may have 
been the origin of fagging, there can be no doubt that its main¬ 
tenance is due in part to considerations of economy; the fags 
perform {\ number of menial duties which would in any well- 
regulated establishment be left to domestic servants. The custom 
illustrates in a striking manner tho power with the public of tlie 
sentiment of regard for tho antique. Occupations more devoid 
of romance than those which constitute the fag s daily routine of 
duty it would be hard to imagine; any fascination which sur- 
rotm<ls them before trial must be rapidly dispelled with ex¬ 
perience. A private schoolmaster who required his pupils to 
black their boots, clean their candlesticks, and sweep their class¬ 
rooms would soon have his premises deserted. Some weight 
might be allowed to the plea that, by the performance of these 
humble functions, boys learn the dignity of labour, were it not 
arranged that they should fall exclusively on the weaker and infe¬ 
rior, and that as boys rise m dignity they cease to perforin them. 

With regard to the character likely to be developed by the 
monitorial system and by tagging, its not unnatural excrescence, 
we are now in a position to see that, so far from being universally 
the same, it must vary greatly according to the disposition of the 
depositaries of power. The abuse of authority is not calculated 
to inspire those who are subjected to it with that respect for law 
which is one of the first essentials of progress in moral or political 
education. The earliest lesson that has to be learnt by a child is 
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the duty of obedience, and when this has been omitted in the 
nursery, the schoolmaster has to supply the teaching which the 
parents have failed to give. The ultimate resort in cases of 
disobedience must be to punishment, and punishment, if it is 
to affect the future course of conduct, must be certain and uni¬ 
form. When it has to be assigned and administered by several 
persons, whoso decisions must be guided by their discretion 
without the assistance of k code, the greatest care is necessary 
that the fittest possible individuals should be selected for the 
performance of the triple function of accuser, judge, and execu¬ 
tioner, which they generally unite. If some monitors are strict, 
others lax, and the majoiity negligent, the counexion of punish¬ 
ment and transgression will cease to produce that vivid impres¬ 
sion on the imagination which is requisite for the formation of 
moral habits. Where dexterity will enable an offender to escape 
detection, conscience tends to become perverted in its jud'^ments 
and to strike the guilty with remorse—not for having done 
wrong, but for being found out. The character of those who are 
formed under this regime can scarcely be described as indepen- 
dent; insubordination to authority, and impatience of legitimate 
restraint, are its natural outcome—impulses which much painful 
experience in afterlife will have to repress. 

It is not to be denied that the public school system contains 
in it some elements which tend to the development of physical 
courage. Courage sometimes coexists with a strong sensitive¬ 
ness to suffering, but it more naturally accompanies indifference 
to it Unfortunately, great personal bravery is by no means 
inconsistent with cruelty, as examples from history abundantly 
prove. An individual who dobpises pain, cannot sympathize 
acutely with otheis because they are subject to an evil which 
he greatly underrates. If we credit the system with our 
enlightened statesmen, we must not omit to place the country 
squires—the persecutors of Dissent, the defenders of Governor 
Eyre—on the other side of the account. Deeds of heroism 
should be always highly valued, but their importance diminishes 
with the advance of civilization. Much physical bravery might 
be dispensed with to our advantage even now, could we but 
obtain more courage in the avowal of unpopular opinions in its 
stead. 

The last point to which we intend to allude, is the bearing 
of the almost unrestricted freedom generally permitted at the 
public schools on the question of the formation of character. 
As a rule, the restrictions which would interfere with a boy’s 
going where he pleases are practically very few, and are enforced 
with but little stringency. At Eton the Commissioners dis¬ 
covered the existence of a practice called "shirking." “The 
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Bominal bounds at Eton/’ they say, are very narrow, and prac¬ 
tically the boys are suffered to go where they please. A boy is 
expected, however, if he sees a master when out of bounds, to 
run away. The omission to perform this ceremony is con'* 
sidered disrespectful, and renders the offender liable to punish¬ 
ment. The tradition is thus kept alive that the privilege of 
taking a walk is enjoyed only by connivance and on sufferance.” 
It is satisfactory to find that ^‘the prevalent opinion among the 
assistant-masters appears to be that ^shirking’ is useless, and not 
entirely harmless,” and “that it ought to be abolished/’* This 
absence of control is very commonly regarded with especial 
favour, and the practice of exercising supervision over the con¬ 
duct of boys out of school denounced as espionage. It is an 
easy matter to heap obloquy on a custom if only an ugly name 
can be attached to it, and there are few characters less likely to 
meet with kind treatment at the hands of the public than the 
spy. A surveillance, however, as strict as that of the French 
schools, may be maintained without any underhand expedients, 
which would render the application of the term elpionage appro¬ 
priate. To decide precisely how nmch control is desirable is a 
difficult matter, and to give an answer that shall suit all cases is 
impossible. When an individual has learnt the art of self- 
government, any interference with his liberty of action, provided 
he injures no one else, is an evil, though it may be a necessary 
evil; and this holds true of boys as well as of men. At an 
age, however, when self-government is very imperfectly deve¬ 
loped, the imposition of restraints is not only allowable but 
salutary, since without these it will probably never be acquired 
at all. The law fixes the termination of infancy at the age of 
twenty-one, and the effects of anticipating by several years the 
privileges of manhood will probably be very disastrous. 

Against this it is commonly said that the important thing 
among boys is a healthy moral tone; that those who are de¬ 
praved will find a means of gratifying their tastes; and that 
people cannot be made good by Acts of Parliament It is true 
that a good moral tone is of the highest importance, since the 
conduct will be very largely determined by the standard ; but 
as the conduct reacts upon the standard by means of the habits 
which are formed, grave offences should be 'prevented as much 
as is possible, that the moral principles may be saved from a 
shock. The apophthegm contains less truth than most; people 
can be made moral to a large extent by the interference of 
authority. Legislative enactments can at any rate affect the 
actions if they cannot change the heart, and our future liability 
to yield to certainly one kind of vicious indulgence will be 

* It has been abolished since the Report was issued. 
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greatly influenced by our past conduct. At an age when the 
emotions of sex are developed in their intensity, it is of the 
highest importance that their improper gratification should be 
prevented. Society has decreed the ruin of a woman's reputa¬ 
tion with a first fall, and though a greater leniency is shown to 
a man, his moral nature cannot fail to be deteriorated in his 
own eyes, and one of the chief motives to a pure life to be 
destroyed, by a Single lapse from virtue. Horace bears a noble 
testimony to the wisdom of the precautions taken by his father 
to preserve him from the dangers of the city: 

Ipse mihi custos incorruptissimus omnes 

Circum doctores aderat. Quid inulta P Fudicutn, 

Qui primus virtu tis honos, servavit ab omni 

Non solum facto verum opprobrio quoque turpi;’* 

and many a man, on reviewing his school days, has doubtless 
congratulated himself on the imposition of a restraint which he 
once regarded sg irksome and absurd. 

That the dangers which beset the lax supervision of the 
public schools are not altog^her overlooked, is proved by the 
remarkable absence from all recent schemes for improving female 
education, of any proposal for the adoption of the system in 
girls' schools. We hardly expect to be told that the indepen¬ 
dence which public-school life is supposed to produce, though so 
excellent a quality in boys, would be objectionable in the other 
sex. At a time when the mental inferiority of women is dis¬ 
puted, the theory that they should not encourage the growth of 
a spirit which is esteemed so desirable in men. is not likely to 
meet with acceptance. And yet the supervision exercised over 
girls is far more constant and nriinute than that to which boys 
are ever subjected. The obvious explanation of the different 
treatment of the two sexes lies in the profound importance of 
preserving girls, so long as their characters are not fully formed, 
from temptations Vhich might result in conduct that would 
be a source of fruitless remorse through life. A part of this 
extreme solicitude would scarcely be misplaced if the objects of 
it were boys. 

We have now touched on all those points which constitute 
the essential difference between public and private schools, and 
also on those which are popularly, but erroneously, supposed to 
be distinctive of each. We should have a very imperfect con¬ 
ception of the difficulties of this kind of inquiry, if we imagined 
that we had invariably been led to accurate conclusions. Some 
circumstances, which greatly modify the result, may have been 
overlooked, and others of equal importance may have been 
neglected as trivial; occasionally, too, the correspondence of 
d priori conclusions with the results of observation may have 
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been accidental, while both are really inaccurate. Our object 
w'ill be attained, however, if, in consequence of what we have 
written, the necessity of a joint employment of the two processes 
of observation and d priori reasoning, is more clearly kept in 
view in future discussions of the subject What educational 
system will prove itself the best, it is impossible to predict; but 
that the best will ultimately prevail, when the “ struggle for life” 
between the various kinds of schools is ended, does not admit of 
a doubt Meanwhile we protest against a resuscitation of the 
policy of “levelling-up,” which has been finally exploded in 
reference to ecclesiastical establishments, and its application to 
education. We claim for private schools no State support 
obtained by fresh taxation, nor a share in endowments already 
existing, but simply that recognition of their importance which 
they justly demand as their due. 


Art. II. —The Chanson de Eoland. 

Le Chanson de Roland, texts critique accompagne d’une tra¬ 
duction nouvdle et precede d’une Introduction Histm'ique. 
Par L^ON Gautier. Tours. 1872. 

I N quo prcwlio Eggihardus, regite mensae prmpositus, Ansclmus 
comes palatii, et Ilruodlandus Britannici limitis prse- 
fectus, cum aliis compluribus interficiuntur.” This sentence of 
Egiuhard, the courtier and chronicler of Charles the Great, is 
the only line in all history that contains the name of Roland. 
Yet a later writer of the next reign, known as “ L’Astronome,” 
might well say of the hero and his peers, “ quorum quia nomina 
vulgata sunt, dicere supersedi.” Legend is capricious and has 
her favourites, who are not those of history; phantoms that have 
secured a renown as real and as immortal as the real men among 
whom posterity sees them move. Thus, three centuries after his 
death at Roncevaux, it was the song and the name of Roland 
that were chanted at Hastings, when Taillefer rode out before 
the Norman line. He has become the mediaeval Achilles, “ risen 
invulnerable from the stream of Lethe, not of Styx,'' a figure 
at which Time can throw no dart. Even the gloiy of Charles 
pales before that of the Warden of the March of Biitanny ; the 
great Emperor becomes like Arthur or Agamemnon, a crowned 
shadow, remote, withdrawn, while the epic of the heroic age of 
the West is “ La Mort Roland." His name has gone out to 
the ends of the earth, and wherever he passes, he leaves ti'aces of 
Bword-blow^like thunder-stiokes; and footsteps more than human. 
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The immense gorge that splits the Pyrenees under the towers 
of Marbore was cloven at one blow of Roland’s blade Durandal; 
Francis L lifted the stone of his sepulchre at Blayes, and mar¬ 
velled, like Virgil’s labourer, at those mighty bones of ancient 
men. Italy is full of relics of his renown, his time-worn statue 
guards the gate of the Cathedral at Verona; Pavia shows his 
lance, and at Rome Durandal is carven on a wall of the street 
Spada d’Orlando. In Germany he rides through the forests, 
melancholy as Diirer’s mysterious knight; on the Rhine he built 
the tower of Rolaudseck, and distant echoes of him are heard 
in vaguest tradition through India to the snows of Tartary. 
In Paradise Dante beholds his soul, with that of Charles, 
pass, "a double star, among the central splendours of the 
Blessed.”* 

How did so wide and permanent a glory gather round this 
figure ? what portion of his legend is historical, what mere fan¬ 
tasy ; what the shreds of old mythology, fallen from the limbs 
of forgotten gods of the North, and woven into a garment 
whereby we see this forgotten man ? M. Ldon Gautier has 
done much to present clearly and so far to solve, the difBculties 
of these questions, in his new and splendid edition and transla¬ 
tion of the Chanson de Roland. M. Gautier’s task has been a 
long one, fulfilled with a conscientious love of the Iliad of the 
warlike West. But before the poem itself can be enjoyed, there 
is much to be done: an iron and rugged language to be mas¬ 
tered, a history of the growth of the epic to be studied, a con¬ 
ception of the society whereof it is the one literary charm and 
treasure to be attained to. 

The first part of this labour M. Gautier has made light enough. 
He furnishes a text, based on that of the oldest, the Bodleian 
MS., which is not earlier than the middle of the eleventh, nor 
later than the first part of the twelfth century. This text is 
aided by collations of the Venice and Paris MSS., and is printed 
more in accordance with the best grammar of the period than 
that which the careless scribe of the Oxford version chose to 
employ. Further, M. Gautier has filled up the lacunae of the 
Oxford text with remaniements from the foreign sources, trans¬ 
lated back into the earlier style of the Bodleian copy ; but these 
hazardous emendations are confined among the notea In the 
translation he has avoided the pedantry of M. Genin, who 
turned the style of the eleventh into that of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury—and has given a line for line version in modern French 
prose. 

Thus the epic can be read, but scarcely as yet appreciated. 


• Paul de S. Victor, " Hommes et Dieux.” 
[Vol. C. No. CXCVn.}— New Sbbiiis, Vol. XLIV. No. L 
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There are works of art, masterpieces in their way, which ap¬ 
peal in vain to unaccustomed eyes or ears. The impassive atti¬ 
tude of an Egyptian Sphinx, the archaic lines of ..^ginetan 
sculpture, the low relief of early Italian marbles, the thin 
luxuriance and artifice of the age of the Pompadour, are enigmas 
to all who cannot see in these the forces of society, of thought, 
of life, of which they were the fruit, the ultimate ex¬ 
pression. We must have lived in imagination with the old 
Egyptians, in a changeless land of peoples obedient to the dead ; 
we must have felt the struggle in the Greek or Florentine 


heart, between a keen new sense of the grace of things, and a 
sense, not less constraining, of the religious traditions in art; 
we must have fleeted the time carelessly with Mauon Lescaut, 
passing delicately over the volcanic crust of society, before certain 
lovely creations of art can yield the intimate secret of their love¬ 
liness. Indeed, of what art is this not true, save of the mirror 


which the Academy or the Salon holds up to the dress and 
manners of the day ? And even this in a liundred years will 
require a historical attitude, of a mind as keen as that of Charles 
Baudelaire, to see the beauty of artifice and decadence, before it 
will find an admirer. The Frankish epic of Boland is the only 
beautiful thing in literature that survives from an age that, save 
to one or two historians, seems to have only the darkness, and 


none of the fruitfulness, of Chaos and of Night. We can only 
admire it, when we find that that epoch was indeed heroic, and 
not the scene of a " mere fighting and flocking of kites and 
crows.” Here then is a poem of mure than four thousand lines 


in length, telling of the events of two or three days, and giving 
to these events colossal proportions altogether unwarranted by 
history. How far is the action historical ? Was there ever a 
battle with the Saracens, a heavy discouragement for Charles, 
fought in the pa.sses of the Pyrenees ? Are the Paladins mere 
fictitious and gigantic ancestors of the later feudal houses, or 
exaggerated pictures of real peers; or have the stories of old gods 
been attached to new names, and is Boland with his sword of 


sharpness and wondrous horn, the Norse Hrodo, or a myth of 
the Sun ; is his love, Lady Aide, one of the maidens of the Dawn ? 


Next, how did the epic come to have the shape it has, rough 
indeed, yet massive, in verse too ponderous to be lyrical. It 
cannot be a mere collection of people's songs, it has not the light 
measure of the Kalevala, or of the Bomaic Tragoudia, or of the 
Scotch or Provencal ballad. Is it then the work of some monk, 
who in that grey dawn of the first Benaissance may have tasted 
of the stolen waters of the Magician Yirgilius ? Or is it the song 
of a wandering jongleur, chanted in village streets? Or is it 
only one out of the countless crowd of feudal romances, composed 
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by known anthers, for a kind of literary public, between the 
eleventh and the fourteenth centuries ? Probably it falls under 
none of these descriptions. Not lyrical, with no touch of clas¬ 
sical influence, not vulgar in tone, the poem is a true chanson 
de geste, a family lay, grown together under the hands of a 
succession of the minstrels nurtured by a noble house, aud 
ultimately it has received written form at the hands of one of 
these. 

Again, what manner of men were they who found in the 
Paladins their heroes, and in this poem their epic ? How much 
memory had they of the Roman culture, and of the Olympian 
gods ? what did they know of the new monotheism of Arabia, 
what survivals of heathenism did they retain ? What beginnings 
of chivalry were there among them, what remains of barbarism ? 
In what were they like, and in what unlike the sons of the 
Achseans, among whom the older and lovelier epics came into 
existence ? Some of these questions need to be considered before 
'the poem is approached, some of them the poem itself answers. 

First, with regard to what Mr. Max Muller calls the “grits of 
local history,” which sometimes exist at the centre of a myth, 
and refuse to yield to the keenest instruments of the mythologist 
Here there rises one form, as later another, of the endless 
Homeric question. In the case of Homer no one can doubt that 
there was a great empire at Argos, a great capital at Mycenae, 
and few can refuse to see in the Iliad traces of a war more 
human than the struggle between light and darkness. Yet it is 
only here and there a student of Professor Blackie’s type who 
believes in a real Achilles, a real Helen ; and most readers must 
rest in the opinion that the prehistoric civilization of Argos left a 
genuine though vague memory, which became a nucleus for 
niyth and tradition of various date and origin, and scarcely of 
estimable historical value. Just so it is with the historical part 
of the Frankish epic. We know that in 778 the rear-guard of 
Charles’s army was cut off by mountaineers in the Pyrenees, as it 
returned from an unsuccessful attempt on Saragossa. But we 
have no reason to believe that the Saracens aided in the attack, 
and we are certain that the prodigious feats of Roland and his 
companions, the echoes of the “dread horn,” the edge of 
Durandal, the angelic apparition, are as unhistorical as 
the vision of Pallas to Achilles. Ganelon too, the traitor, is of 
the race of AEgistheus, and the whole epic is full of the common¬ 
places and stock characters of primitive imagination. Yet 
it does not follow that because much is impossible aud super¬ 
natural, and the tale one of defeat and death, the poem is a 
mere version of a Solar myth. 

The school of mythologists who see all tradition in the sun 

s I 
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as Malebranche saw all things in God, have not spared the glory 
of Roland. There are two attacks, one scientific and one popular, 
on the hero's identity. The first is the theory of Dr. Hugo 
Meyer, according to whom the Chanson sets forth a myth blended 
of memories of the twilight of the gods, and of the real disaster 
at Roncevaux. Thus the name of the traitor Ganelon is resolved 
into Gamal, gamal is translated old. Old is an epithet of the 
mythical Wolf of the Edda, the Wolf is Twilight, for Twilight is 
grey and swallows the light. This equation worked out, it 
is plain to any unbiassed mind that Roland, the foe of Ganelon, 
must be the God Hrodo fighting the Wolf Fenris. In point of 
fact, Roland does not fight Ganelon, who is his stepfather, and 
certainly regards him in a stepfatberly wa}'. The only real 
refutation of the solar theory, as M. Gaston Paris has observed, 
is a parody, or a sneer. Any battle, the life of any hero, may be 
twisted into a parable of day and night. But M. Paris has 
proved that in this case Ganelon is saved from being the wolf by 
the laws of language, which do not permit the conversion of 
Gamal into Guenes, or Ganelon. Besides, there is no cL priori 
reason why a Christian and Frankish aristocracy of the ninth 
century should desert their own stock of Christian mythology for 
that of Scandinavia. Mr. Cox, another advocate of the Sun, 
has nothing to say of Hrodo, or Gamal, but thinks that Roland’s 
sword of sharpness, his invulnerable strength, his horn, and his 
lady Aide, who dies at the tidings of his death, identify him 
with Herakles, Achilles, Sigurd, Arthur, all the heroes who are 
absorbed in the centre of our system. Perhaps the super¬ 
natural element in the epic is more easily accounted for by the 
usual, and apparently npcessary forces of the primitive imagina¬ 
tion. Whatever the will may be, in primitive man the iinagi- 
nation is bond, and the seemingly wildest fancies of remote races 
go an unvarying round of events, characters, very often of verbal 
formula). As to the supernatural occurrences, Guibert de 
Nogent, or any chronicler of the eleventh century, tells stranger 
marvels. Roland’s arms are not those of the Sun, the lucida tela 
diei, they are gifts of no god more celestial than Wiinsch or 
Wisli, the old German God of Desire. Whatever the childlike 
imagination craves, caps of darkness, nebel-cappe, shoes of swift¬ 
ness, swords of sharpness—with these it equips its favourite 
heroes. The Chanson is just as historic as the Iliad ; it tells of a 
war in which little is certain save that the contending parties 
were great hostile races. 

Supposing that three centuries were enough for the one tragic 
incident in Charles’s career to bear fruit in the popular imagina¬ 
tion, it would certainly be sung of in the ballads of the people, 
and the question occurs, Is the Chanson a pastiche of popuar 
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songs ? And here the likeness to the Homeric controversy recurs, 
for the Homeric epics, too, are felt to have some relation to the 
ballad style. That ballads existed among the Franks there can 
be no doubt at all. Charles himself is known to have collected 
the ancient volks lieder of Germany. In the biography of S. 
Faro, a work of the ninth century, mention is made of a ballad 
on one of Clotaire’s victories—a ballad sung by girls in the 
dance. The biographer of S. William of Gellone, too, writing in 
the eleventh century, talks of the chori juvenwm who sung of 
his hero. A yet earlier, and still extant ballad, is that of Donna 
Lomharda, l^samond, the wife of Alboin. These ballads were 
contemporary with the events they recorded, and no doubt such 
ballads must have contained the popular view of the disaster at 
Koucevaux. These would be portions of truly popular poetry, of 
that spontaneous song which in Corsica and Modern Greece, and 
Bussia still—as of old all over Europe—formed the culture of the 
people. ^ These songs in all lands express delight at the return 
of spring, or record the aspect in which, as through deeps of still 
water, some tragical event of the moving world of men appears 
to the indolent eyes of peasants; or they give voice to joy or 
sorrow at bridal or burial, or weave into melody some one of 
the primitive stock of folk-stories. These are all of the nature 
of true popular poetry, but these must not be confused with epic. 
It is this mistake which has led to attempts at Homeric transla¬ 
tion in ballad metre and ballad commonplace. The epic is of its 
nature not popular, but aristocratic and artistic, and sings of the 
ancestors of a settled aristocracy. Thus in Greece the Lityerses 
song, or the Rhodian song of the swallow, was popular; the 
aristeia of Diomede, or of Achilles, were primarily the property 
(the chamona da geste), of the houses of Crete or Larissa. How, 
then, was the epic formed ? how was the advance made from the 
lyric versicle to the ornate chronicle in verse ? Looking at the 
epics either of Greece or France, it is plain that they contain 
survivals of the characteristic formulae of ballads. These are 
textual repetitions of speeches, recurring epithets, as “ the green 
grass,” “ the salt sea foam in Homer, opto oKtdtvro; in 
Boland, coupes d’or cler, L’Emperes d Ui barbe chenue; also 
the curious practice of lavishing gold and silver on common 
articles of everyday use. One might say, then, that artistic poetry 
grew like the manor out of the folk-land, like religion out of the 
worship of recognised ancestral spirits, instead of strange objects 
at large; that even so in art, an aristocracy found popular poetry a 

• Cf. Mr. Ralston’s “ Songs of the Russian Fei^leM. Rath^ry’s article 
in the Remte de» Deux Mondet; M. Migra’s and M. Fitr6’s “ Popular Songs of 
Xtaly*” 
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field unenclosed, and employed ministers of its own—retainers, 
who became a profession, with a hereditary collection of artistic 
rules, to perpetuate the memory of forefathers. These minstrels 
would naturally retain much of the simple formulee of the folk- 
song ; but with practice, with an audience that had plenty of 
leisure, would add to the early simplicity the length, fire, con¬ 
tinued majesty of the epic. This would, lastly, be written out, and 
become a model, from which a later class of singers degenerated. 
If this account of the growth of a chanson de geste be a correct 
one, we need not look, like M. Gautier, for fragments of ballads 
in the separate stanzas. M. Gautier, like many Homeric critics, 
thinks he can discern various short lays in the Dream of Charles, 
the Death uf Aide, the battle-scene, and so on. But these, with 
their dramatic propriety, as necessary links in the poem, cannot 
have been composed as chance snatches of song. The girls of 
Lorraine in the present century still sung of Ogier, but the 
ancient ballad was a light lyric, in nothing like the stanza 
of Roland.* 

Who then may have been the genius, the Hormros, who gave 
unity to the traditions of Roncevaux 1 Two answers at least 
may be rejected. He was not one of the lower jongleurs, who 
got his living by singing through villages. A village audience 
could have neither time nor appreciation to give to such 
a poem; though in Finland, through the enforced idleness of 
the long winter nights, the peasantry have developed the 
Kalevala, an epic of their own. Lastly, the composer of the 
“ Chanson de Roland ” can scarcely, as a writer in the Quarterly 
Review supposes, “ have been acquainted with the great models 
of Roman literature.”t Where the feudal appi’oaches the 
classic epic, it is by virtue of its native force and heroic quality, 
not by the patches of mythological allusion and faded rhetoric 
with which the contemporary, Abbo, garnishes his verses on the 
siege of Paris by the Normans. Nor is the religious tone at all 
that of the learned monk. What monks made of Roland we 
see in the chronicle of the Pseudo Turpin, where the hero is a 
military pietist, not the Baron who holds up in death his 
gauntlet to God. 

We may set aside, then, the village jongleur, and the monk 
of letters, and consider “ Roland" a real “ family song,” chanson 
de geste. Looking further down history, we find a school of 
cyclic poets in France, occupied with glorifying the heroic houses 
of Lorrain, of Rousillon, at the expense of Charles, the ancestor 
of the royal line, and the typical enemy of the feudal revolt. 


* “ Romanc4ro Champenois.” 
f Quarterly Review, vol. cxx., p. 287. 
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In the hands of this school Charles is degraded, just as the 
characters of Menelaus and Odysseus were by the poets of 
republican Greece. 

“ Koland ” is to such a poem as " les fils d’Ayraon,” as the 
“ Iliad ” is to the “ Orestes ” of Euripides. Even in Roland the 
king is not the most prominent figure; but as the influence of 
the leudea of the later Carlovingians grew stronger, he becomes 
the faineant that even the latest of his race in Laon never 
were. 

Later still, the cyclic epics lost all hold on history, became poems 
of fantasy, like “ Huon of Bordeaux," the mediaeval Odyssey. 
Still later came Celtic and Provencal influences, the chivalry 
and faerie of the court of Arthur, and Boland was only remem¬ 
bered in the chap books of peasants, and the burlesque of 
Ariosto. Other poems of the early date must have existed, for 
they are referred to in the “ Chanson” just as the “ Iliad ” refers 
to lost songs ; but of this class, the great Chanson alone remains 
to testify to a heroic age and an epic genius among the Franks. 

So far, there is a tolerably complete parallel between the 
Homeric and the medimval epopee. Both retain traces and 
survivals of an earlier (fenre of poetry, the folk-song ; of both, 
the ultimate composer is unknown, both glorify an aristocracy 
co-existiug with a heroic kingship. 

In the epic the strange identity of human nature is once more 
revealed. Here, after the ages of classic civilization and of 
Christian faith, an epoch as simple and hardy, noble and child¬ 
like as the Greek heroic age, is reborn, under changed stars 
in<leed, and on ground strewn with the ruins of empires, and 
amid confusion of broken lights. This recurrence of the past is 
the beauty of the poem, “all of iron” as it is, as the King 
Didier said of the hosts of Charles. Here once more is the 
Homeric king, “ here are the Franks of France,” like the sons 
of the Achseans, here are quarrels like those in the leaguer of 
Troy, and the wrath of Ganelon sends many souls of heroes to 
be among “ the holy flowers of Paradise.” God is the spectator 
of this fight, and angels and devils take sides with Franks and 
Saracens, for the war had a sacred character reflected on it from 
the religious indignation that caused the first crusade. Yet, 
sacred as is the war, the military character is the more promi¬ 
nent, the song is the voice of the free life of the Franks, who 
have changed Odin for Christ, without any of the fear or ecstasy 
of the monk, but simply as men recognising a higher form of the 
God of battles. The courtesy of the North is here with all us 
gravity, not even Ganelon returns a railing answer; but this 
courtesy is the natural growth of reverence from freeman to 
freeman, and has none of the later refinement of chivalry. 
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Love, too, so soon to be the god of Western poetry, is kept out 
of view—a power unthougbt of in time of war—and though the 
lady Aide dies at the news of Roland’s death, he wears in battle 
no favours of hers, or of any lady’a 

The artistic form of the epic is a series of laisses, or stanzas 
of varying length ; of linos of five feet, each laisae having but 
one rhyme or assonance throughout. M. Littrd has translated 
a book of Homer into this metre, not without success; and an 
idea of its value for Homeric imitation may be gathered from 
this fragment by M. L. Gautier:— 

“ Oicz chaugon plus hole n’iert chantee 
Co est d’Achille a la chiere membrue 
Qui tant duel list en Grdco la loee 
Par qui tant amne en enter fust logee 
Taut corps es chiens gite comme cuiree.” 

The poet starts at once in mediae res, there is no invocation 
of any muse. Charles is sitting on his golden tlirone, judging 
his host, under a pine tree; around the warriors are playing 
chess or draughts, like the suitors on the threshold of Odysseus. 
Then comes Blancandrin to the Emperor of “ the long beard 
in white flower,” with offers of peace and treaty from Marsile, 
sultan of the miscreants. Marsile will give hetstages, and follow 
the Emperor to Aachen. Here Roland speaks out, and would 
have Charles refuse all parley wdth heathens who once already 
had slain his envoys. This is enough to make Ganelon, 
Roland’s stepfather, reply moult Jierement on the other side. 
From this quarrel, the /utjiuc of Ganelon takes occasion. As the 
barons wrangle Charles speaks, the Emperor is still lord of his 
warring knights, Francois si taisent at his word. He decides 
to send an envoy to Marsile, and the choice falls on the re¬ 
luctant Ganelon, who now thinks himself but a slain man. As 
he mounts to ride away with Blancandrin, he already meditates 
treason. “ Seigneurs," he says, “ ye shall have news of this 
sending.” Yet his heart is softened a moment, thinking of la 
belle France, and of his son at home. 

“ Baldewin mon filz que vous savez 
E lui aidez, e pur seignior le tenez." 

There is even something noble and admirable in Ganclon's 
bearing. He scarcely disguises bis intention to play the traitor, 
a part fatal in his house, as other crimes in the house of Thyestes. 
“ In hell we are a great house," says a traitor of his line, in a 
later epic, and in the hostile camp Ganelon acts like one who is 
treacherous through no coward fear. He cries aloud to Marsile, 
“ Be thou baptized, oh king, to Aachen shalt thou be haled, 
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and there receive judgment, and there shalt thou die in shame 
and mean estate/’ Marsile laid his hand on his spear, it seemed 
as if the envoy were to be slain with his missive unr^. Then 
Ganelon having been as insulting as his code required, produced 
Charles’s letter, and as Marsile read it, set his back against a pine, 
and half drew his sword. Even the ranks of miscreants could 
scarce forbear to cheer : Noble Barun ad ci, they said. He is 
indeed a fair knight, broken loose from the central duty, the 
necessary loyalty of feudalism. 

Marsile found the letter less fiery than the manner of its 
delivery; he spoke softly to Ganelon, and oflfered him a present 
of sable skins, a Homeric rather than a chivalrous form of satisfac¬ 
tion. “ When will Charles the Old be weary of war ?” “ Never 
while his nephew Boland and the Peers are on ground,” says 
Ganelon ; and he advises the Sultan to send tribute and hostages, 
but withal to lay a great ambush in the passes of the Pyrenees. 
Then Ganelon swears to treason on the relics of his sword, and 
returns to camp “en I’alhe, si cum li jurz esclairet,” bringing the 
keys of Saragossa, hostages and treasures. 

Before the army sets out for home, Charles has an evil dream, 
that Ganelon seized his spear in the pass of the hills. The king 
wakes, and weeps like Agamemnon or Achilles, the ready heroic 
tears. “ Charles ne poet muer que de ses oilz ne plurL” By 
Ganelon’s advice he assigns the rearguard to Boland, with Evarard 
de Bousillon, Turpin, and Oliver. Then the army broke up 
camp. “ Black rocks they crossed, and dark valleys,” till they 
came within sight of Gascony. Then again broke out the ready 
heroic tears, “ at memory of thoir fiefs and fields and of their 
little ones, and gentle wives none was there who did not weep.” 
There was forethought of evil in the hearts of the vanguard ; in 
the rear, Oliver heard the footsteps of the gathering Pagans. 
“We shall have battle,” he says. “ God grant it,’’ says Boland, 
“ o/te malvaia chard de nus chantet ne aelt." Never let bad 
bmlad be sang of us. Then Oliver would have spoken evil of 
Ganelon, but Boland would not hear it; “ mis paraatre ist, ne 
voeill que mot en sv/ne.” Nor will Boland listen to Oliver when 
he bids him blow his magic horn, fur aid against miscreants. 

“ In sweet France I would lose my fame.” 

The heathen approach, Turpin absolves the army; no ele¬ 
ments of sacrament are there but grass and leaves. So in 
Tbrenakia the doomed company of Odysseus made hapless sacri¬ 
fice, <ftvX\a ^pe\pafuvoi riptva Spvog v^iKopoio. Then the Franks 
cried “ Mount Joieand Aelroth, the nephew of Marsile, rode 
along the heathen line shouting taunts, and the mdlde began. 
Through all the scene of battle, the Frankish singer, like Scott 
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in the song of Flodden, " never stoops his wing." In this Homeric 
battle Boland drives his lance through breastplate and breast 
of Aelroth, Oliver casts down Fausseron, Seigneur of the land 
of Dathan and Abiron,” Turpin slays King Corsablys. Spears 
and axes sound like hammers on heroic mails; the fight goes 
well for the Franks. “ Gente est nostre battaille,” cries Oliver. 
Siglorel falls, the “enchanter whom Jupiter had led through 
hell.” Sathan hath his soul. Lances are broken and thrown 
away.^ Oliver draws his sword Haute claire—it is no battle to 
smite in with a spear truncheon. Roland draws Duranclal; the 
peers cut their way through the Saracens, as Cortez's men 
through the white clouds of Aztec spearmen. But the innume¬ 
rable hosts of the miscreants close in, the heathen reserves come 
up, the ranks of the barons are thinned. And now would 
Roland fain sound his horn, but Oliver mocks him. “ Wilt thou 
not lose thy fame in sweet France? Ah, never now shalt thou 
lie in the arms of Aide my sister.” “ Nay, sound,” said Turpin, 
we shall have burial at our friends’ hands, and be no wolves' 
spoil.” Then the hero blew till blood started from his mouth, 
and the echo of that dread horn wound through tho passes 
of the bills, and rang above the tempest of wind, and the 
thunder, the wailing of nature, la granz dulnrs pur hi mort 
de Roland. Surely if there is anything of mythology in the 
legend of Roland it is here, where the heaven is darkened, 
and the veil of the heaven is rent, and the blind powers of the 
world cry, as for Baldur or Adonis. Charles heard the horn, 
and knew his nephew was in extremity, and knew the treason 
<ff Ganelon, So Ganelon was given to the cooks and camp- 
followers, to bind him and torment him. Meanwhile the battle 
raged on the Spanish side of the hills, “the black folk that had 
nothing white save the teeth,” fell on the weary knights. Never 
shall they see tere de France^ mult dulz pain, I'he Califf 
wounds Oliver to death, and is slain by the Paladin, whose eyes 
are now dimmed by blood and heat, and who strikes blindly, 
like John of Bohemia at Cre9y. A blow even falls on Roland's 
crest, Hire cumpam faites le vos de gred/' he asks, “ did you 
strike me wilfully ?” “ Nay, for I hear thee, ljut see thee not, 
friend Roland, God help thee.” Then Roland pardoned him 
before God, “ d icel mot Vun a Valtre ad clinet” With this 
courtesy they parted that had in life been true companions in 
arms, and in death were not long divided. Now Roland’s horse 
was slain, and himself foredone with battle, and he gathered the 
corpses of the peers in a circle about the dying Bishop Turpin. 
The bishop crosses his hands, “ aes belee mavna lea blanchea,^* 
his fair white bands, that shine out in the rough poem like a 
delicate de Puradia from hewn Gothic work. They shall 
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all meet soon, he says, among the Holy Innocents. So Roland 
spoke his praise over Oliver, as Bors over the dead Sir Launcelot. 
But Oliver is honoured, not as “ the curtiest knight that ever in 
hall did eat with ladies,” but 

“ Pur Osbercs rompre et desmailler, 

Spur proz domes tcnir e cunseiller .... 

£n multe tere n’ot meillur chevaler.’* 

Last, Roland lays himself down sur Ferbe verte," and seeks to 
break the blade of Durandal lest it fall into the hands of un¬ 
believers. Ten blows on the hard rock and on the Sardonyx 
stone fail to splinter the steel. “ Ah, Durandal, how clear thou 
art and bright that shinest as the sun ; with thee have I con¬ 
quered lands and domains for Charles of the white beard. 
Yea, now for thee have I sorrow and heaviness, and would die 
sooner than see thee in pagan hands. Holy thou art, and lovely; 
in thy golden hilt is store of relics. How many kingdoms have 
I taken with thee, wherein Charles now rules !” Then he lay 
down on the green grass beneath a pine, and cast his sword and 
horn beneath his body. His face was turned to Spain, and 
many things came into his mind—sweet France, and the Barons 
of his house, and Charles his lord. He might not endure, but 
wept and groaned heavily. He stretched out to God the glove 
of his right hand; S. Gabriel took it from his grasp. Roland is 
dead; God have his soul in heaven. S. Michael of the Sea 
bare his spirit to Paradise. 

The poem might well end with Roland's, as the Iliad with 
Hector's, death. But national pride requires that the Paynira 
should not triumph, and poetical justice demands the punish¬ 
ment of Ganelon. The sun stood still for Charles, as of old on 
Gilboah, and the heathen, calling on Terniagaunt their god, 
were driven to Saragossa, They pass like a mist into the dark ; 
the tired horses lie down and feed as they lie. Charles finds 
Roland’s body with its face to the foe. In Saragossa, Marsile 
beats his image of Apollo, and casts the idol of Mahomet into 
a ditch. Clearly the poet's notion of the Arab monotheism was 
gathered previous to the Crusades, from some alien fetichism, 
and from memoirs of the degraded rulers of Olympus. 

Next day was a day of battle. The king fought well in his 
place, dient Franceia^ Icist Reis iat VasatiLay Mult hien i fieri 
Charlea li ReiSy an angel stood by him. Night fell softly. 
Clere eat la lunSy et lea eateiles fi/imhierty when Charles marched 
into Sars^ossa. His second return was unmolested ; but in 
Aachen the beloved of Roland waited for news of her lord. 
Aide “of the golden hair and the bright face,” fell dead at 
Charles’s feet. He would have given her rough comfort, and his 
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son for husband. Here only love enters the poem, “vierge 
coname la Mort.” The part of woman in the Western world is 
not yet come. 

With Aide’s death all the interest of the Chanson ceases. Yet 
the last lines are dramatic. The grey king is musing alone; he 
says, Dem, si peneuse est ma vie, a vista opens of future 
wars without Boland’s sword, of a hard end to a hard life, of 
Norman invaders and a tarnished fame, to the eyes of the weary 
emperor. 

Ci fait le Oeste que Turoldus declinet. So ends Ute epic 
which Theroualde, whoever he was, wrote, or composed, or 
recited. New themes, chivalry, Arthur’s Table, faerie, came in, 
“ the newest songs are sweetest to men.” When Ronsard and 
Voltaire sought subjects for epics they found them in a fictitious 
Fraocus, and that dubious hero, Henri IV. The later writer 
might well say that the French have not la tele epique. What¬ 
ever the conquering Franks possessed of weighty language, of 
simple heroism and grave imagination, they lost as they became 
one with the subject Celts and Latins. 

The Chanson de Roland will probably always be for France, 
not a source of new and lofty poetry, but a rough literary curi¬ 
osity, a thing to admire by practice and with reservations. The 
nation, like Sainte-Beuve, is more at home with the polished arti¬ 
fice of the Renaissance, or the passion of the Romantic school. 


Art. III.— An Early French Economist. 

P IERRE LE PESANT DE BOISGUILBERT, or Boisguille- 
bert, was the Civil and Criminal Lieutenant of the Balliago of 
Rouen towards the end of the seventeenth century, a rank about 
equivalent to that of President of the Civil Tribunal at the pre¬ 
sent day. 

Beyond the fact that he was a grand-nephew of the great 
Corneille, and that he was a native of Normandy, presumably of 
a poor gentleman’s family of Rouen, scarcely anything is known 
of his birth and parentage. J i ^ 

The Due de St. Simon, in his well-known Memoirs, tells us 
that Boisguilbert, inspired with the profoundest sympathy for the 
woes of his country, and deeply disgusted with the incapacity and 
dishonesty of the officials who preyed upon her, resolved to wait 
upon Pontchartrain, the Controller General of Finance, in the 
hope of inducing him to listen to his plans of reform. 
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“ He begged him,” says St. Simon, " to listen to him with 
patience, and warned him that his first impression would be that 
he was a madman ; that after hearing him he would see that he 
deserved attention, and that finally he would be satisfied with 
his system. Pontchartrain, a man of peppery character, nearly 
hurst out laughing, and turning his hacK upon him, told him 
roughly, ‘ that he should stick to the first impression.' ” 

But Boisguilbert was not to be discouraged. Since the 
ministers would not hear him, he must appeal to the nation. In 
1695 he published secretly the “ Ddtail de la France,” the first 
part of which reappeared the following year, under the signifi¬ 
cant title of “ Le France ruinde sous le rbgne de Louis XIV." 

From that time forward be devoted himself entirely to the 
cause which he felt himself called upon to sustain against the 
whole world, and after ten years of continuous application 
brought out, in 1705, the two remarkable pamphlets entitled 
“ Traitd des Grains,” and “ Dissertation sur les Bichesses.” 

It was about this time, and through the medium of his works, 
that he became acquainted with the celebrated Marshal Vauban, 
the most illustrious engineer, and, in many respects, the most 
ardent philanthropist of his day. In 1707 Vauban’s “ Projet de 
dime Royale,” and Boisguilbert’s “ Factum de la France,” ap¬ 
peared sinmltaneously. The marshal's name was too well known 
for his work to be treated with the same contempt as had 
hitherto been shown to those of Boisguilbert; but all his services 
and his devotion were forgotten, and the king who, according to 
St. Simon, bad hitherto considered it for his own glory to cover 
him with honours, now only saw in him “ one who had gone mad 
through love of the populace, and a criminal who assailed his 
authority through that of his ministers.” The poor marshal 
withdrew to his estates, where he died a few months later, worn 
out by disappointment at his ill-success, and by the ingratitude 
of the king he had loved so truly and served so faithfully. 

Boisguilbert’s book, brought forward to a certain extent by the 
scandal created by the similar work of his illustrious contemporary, 
attracted the attention of the minister Chamillart,* who sent for 
the author, and after expressing his approval of his plans, asked 
for time to carry them out, or, as Boisguilbert’s expresses it, “ to 
think about extinguishing the flames that were blazing at the 
four corners of the kingdom.” 

Full of indignation at this weakness, Boisguilbert published the 
fiery and eloquent little pamphlet, “ Supplement au Detail de la 


* A song written after this minister’s death, in 1721, thus quaintly describes 
the nullity of Chamillart; he was " Un hdros an billard, un zdro dans le 
ministdre.” 
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France.” He was at once severely censured and exiled to 
Auvergne, and the “ Factum de la France ” was condemned to 
be destroyed, just one month after the “ Dime Eoyale.” 

Pardoned, thanks to the influence of his warm-hearted friend 
la Vrillicre, in whose department Normandy was included, he 
returned to Rouen, where he met with an enthusiastic popular 
reception, although temporarily suspended from his oflSce. Hence¬ 
forth he devoted himself solely to the revision of his works, which 
reappeared under the taking title of “Testament Politique du 
Marechal de Vauban.” But little more is known of him until 
his death, which took place in 1714. He must have lived long 
enough to see with bitter suffering the realization of his predic¬ 
tions as shown in the, fearful accumulation of woes which bore 
down upon devoted France towards the end of the reign of 
Louis the Great. 

At the close of the 17th century tho vast majority of the 
inhabitants of France had fallen into a state of misery and 
degradation which words are not strong enough to describe. 
From all sides, and from quarters the least open to suspicion, we 
are overwhelmed with testimony bearing out to the fullest 
extent Boisguilbert’s passionate but just description of the 
condition of the people. Vaubau, Fdnelon, Mme. de Maintenon, 
St. Simon, vie with one another in calling attention to the 
universal suffering; even Voltaire, the panegyrist of the age of 
Louis, says with characteristic bitterness, when speaking of the 
tawdry laurels won from tho Augsburg League: “ On porissait 
de misOre au bruit des Te Deumand La Bruyere, at the 
very period at which Boisguilbert wrote (in 1687), gives the 
following heartrending picture of the subjects of the great King: 
“ One sees certain wild animals, both male and female, scattered 
about the country, grimy, livid, and roasted by the sun, bent 
over the soil which they scratch and dig up with invincible 
persistence; and when they stand upright they display a human 
face, for in truth they are men and women. At night they 
retire to their dens where they feed on black bread, water, and 
roots. They spare other people the trouble of digging and 
sowing and reaping; they deserve not to be deprived of the 
bread they have produced.” 

But to those whom we have mentioned, Vauban alone ex¬ 
cepted, and to others who succeeded them, this misery of the 
“canailleschr6tiennes” (as the French prelate, Mme. de Sdvigne 
quotes, dared to call what was substantially the whole nation, 
with the exception of the Court) was nothing more than one of 
those inscrutable dispensations of providence over which an 
occasional tear may be shed, but which are quite beyond the 
reach of human intervention. It is dimly apparent to the eyes 
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of a few observant courtiers that taxation weighs heavily upon 
the masses, and that they perish miserably beneath its insupport> 
able burdens. But the Great Louis and his court must be main¬ 
tained at all costs, and were not the lower orders created for that 
purpose? are they not “taillables et corv4ables d merci?” The 
contemptible knot of courtiers and priests and over-fed farmers- 
general who screened themselves in the theatrical glories of that 
most pitiful of great kings, were deaf to the heartrending appeals 
of the rest of the nation, and deaf they and their children remained 
for a whole century, until the startling sounds of the Revolution 
forced themselves upon their hearing with a vengeance. 

Two men alone in the whole country could sympathize with, 
and devise remedies for, the relief of the poor “ manants 
Marshal Yauban and Boisguilbert. It is our present purpose to 
speak only of the latter. 

Before discussing his merits as an economist, it may be well 
to review his description of the evils he had to deal with; of the 
causes from which they sprang; and of the remedies he proposed 
to administer. 

“ The suffering of the country is prodigious.” 

“ France under Louis XIY. has lost more than half her 
wealth.” 

“ The consumption of her products has come to an end.” 

“ Her land lies fallow or half cultivated, exposed to the view 
of every passer-by; behold the corpse of France !” 

And what are the causes of the fearful destruction that has 
fallen upon the country ? 

At the root of them lies the short-sightedness and ill-judged 
activity of one who is generally called a great man. Colbert 
affords one of the numerous instances familiar to students of his¬ 
tory of an honest, energetic and hard-working man accustomed to 
move in a narrow groove,* and to regulate bis actions according to 
a restricted circle of ideas, who, on finding himself placed at the 
head of the affairs of a great country, hastens to reduce every¬ 
thing to the standard that obtained in the confined sphere of 
duties in which he had hitherto moved, in one word, to borrow 
Mr. Arnold’s expression, he was a Philistine. The harm done by 
such men is all the greater because they really intend to do good. 

Unlike Sully, who had turned his attention solely to the 
development of agriculture, Colbert devoted his whole energies to 
the encouragement of manufactures. Although, even in this re¬ 
spect, he fell into very serious economical errors, still he had the 


* Colbert, who occupied a small financial post under Mazarin. attracted the 
notice of that minister by bis unflaagin^ application to the details of his office, 
and was by him recommended to the king shortly before his death. 
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merit of bringing about a very considerable development of tbe 
industry of his country, and of laying the foundation, or encourag¬ 
ing the growth, of most of the manufactures which enrich it at the 
present day.* But these improvements, the benefit of which was 
very slow in being generally felt, were dearly purchased at the 
expense of the ruin of agricultural France for a whole century. 
By the decrees of 1667 and 1673, Colbert abolished the right of 
remonstrance of the Parliaments, which, though backward and 
obstructive where reforms were to be introduced, were at least 
sufficiently interested in the general welfare of the country never 
to have tolerated the abuses in taxation which almost immediately 
upon the enactment of those decrees began to work with fatal 
effect. Those two decrees, as D’Aguesseau says, “ stifled the last 
shriek of dying freedom,” and placed France at the mercy of an 
army of plundering tax-gatherers. 

That we have in no way exaggerated the evil influence exerted 
by Colbert on the condition of French agriculture will be apparent 
from the following quotation from Pierre Clement's work:— 

“ Never was the condition of France so miserable as during the reign 
of Louis XIV., even whilst Colbert held office With the view of arti¬ 
ficially regulating the supply of corn for the prevention of famines, he 
piled up order upon order until he had completily ruined the corn- 
trade, and brought things to such a pitcli th\t in a country which can 
feed 40,000,000 of inhabitants, the 20 or 22 millions who then com¬ 
posed its population, were reduced every third year to live upon grass, 
roots or the bark of trees, or to die of hunger.*’']' 

Before Colbert assumed the reins of office the tax-payers of 
France were not upon a bed of roses, but “ until then,” says 
Boisguilbert, “ in spite of their marked vocation for advancing 
their own interests at the expense of the King and his people, the 
tax-gatherers refrained from burning the candle at both ends.” 

According to our author, then, the direct instruments of the 
misery of France are “ that army of judges, collectors, sergeants, 
and financiers beneath whose feet destruction springs up,” and 
“ whose hands consume like fire.” 

The evil is of manifold nature: three kinds of taxes devour the 
country—^the the aides^ and the customs both internal and 

external. Is a larger sum levied by those taxes than France can 
pay? Far from it, she could support a twofold burden and grow 
rich under it with ease. What then is the reason that their 
weight appears to be overwhelming ? To analyse their action 
singly :—First, the taille, which is the most nefarious of them, for 


* Levasseur ** Histoire dea classes ouvrieres en France.” 
f For Adam Smith’s opinion of Colbert, see book iv. chap, ii., 

{ The taille was a direct tax upon the persons or goods of roturiere (pie- 
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ita uncertainty, as the time and mode of levying it depends upon 
the caprice or upon the interests of the collector; for its injustice, 
as the rich and powerful can obtain exemption ; for its system of 
collection, which obliges the industrious and frugal to make up 
from their slender stores the portion of the assessment of the dis¬ 
trict which the tax gatherers are unable to wring from the less 
worthy members of the community.* With so fearful a weight 
did the TaiUe oppress the unfortunate husbandmen that many of 
them offered to give up the whole revenue they derived from 
their land and seek their living as hired labourers. Their offer 
was not accepted, and the consequence was that they were obliged 
to sell their fields for a nominal price, for the most part to the 
lords of the manors, who, managing to evade taxation upon them, 
again increased the burden which had to be borne by the remainder 
of the district, and thus by a continuous fatal action and reaction 
was the general ruin accelerated. 

The uncertainty as to the time of levying the tax and of the 
amount to be paid by each contributor; the exemption of the rich, 
obtained by intimidation or bribery, and the direct encourage¬ 
ment given to wastefulness and idleness by all these causes, com¬ 
bined with the system of collection, fully justify Boisguilbert in 
denouncing the Taille as “the ruin of goods, of bodies, and of 
souls,” and lead one to sympathize with his indignation when 
he exclaims, “ If demonshad taken counsel together how to damn 
and destroy all the inhabitants of the kingdom, they could have 
devised nothing better fitted to work out thiir aims.” 

As if the persecution of the unjust Taille were not sufficient, 
the Aideh\ came into play to add their share to the burdens of the 
hapless producer. Combined with an ingeniously perverse system 
of internal customs, they destroyed the cultivation of the grape 
in many parts of France, and brought things to such a pass that, 
“in many parts of the country, it was considered an act of well 


beians). For a full description of this tax see “ Dictionnaire de TEconomic 
Politique;*’ a’ld Adam Smith, book iii. chap ii., and book v. chap. ii. article 3, 

* The collectors were elected amongst the inhabitants of the town or dis¬ 
trict, and we e rendered responsible to the fullest extent for the amount for 
which it was assessed. Rather than make up the sum from their own pockets, 
they extorted it >rom those who were most completely in their power. If they 
failed even by unfair means to complete the required amount, they had to make 
it good, which, as Boisguilbert a ' s, “without mentioning imprisonments, which 
are so numerous that an infinit r of the collectors spend more of their time in 
jail than at home, is utter rui ^ to the consumption of commodities, through 
th« loss of their time, which ^ heir sole revenue . . . and as each person 
in turn must undertake this duty, each in turn is completely mined.” (“ iWitum 
de la France,” chap, v.) 

f The were an excise duty, levied both on wine sold in detail and on 
that which was stored for keeping. (“ Ddtail,” part i. chap, r.) 

[VoL C. No. CXCVII.]— New Sbeifv Voi. XLIV. No. I. E 
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judged economy to root up the vines altogether, for after having 
borne the expenses of cultivation and vintage, the husbandman 
was condemned to see his wine spoil in his cellars, owing to the 
impossibility of disposing of it.* “ The tax-gatherers and their 
a&sistants,” says Boisguilbert, ‘‘are six times more formidable and 
more destructive to commerce than pirates, tempests, and a sea 
voyage of 3000 or 4000 leagues, since the wines of Anjou cost 
twenty-four times more at Eouen than on the spot, whilst the 
products of China and Japan may be had for only four times 
their price in those countriea 

With a boldness very unusual in his day, Boisguilbert puts 
a complete statement of all the evils wrought by thebe taxes in 
the King’s own mouth.f 

** Let us suppose,” says he, “ that the whole generality of Rouen is 
the king’s personal property, as a great part of it once was, aud that 
having farmed it out to several private individuals he should ask them 
no fixed rent for it, but should say : ‘ when you want a barrel of wine 
you will have to pay 17 duties to 7 or 8 separate offices, which are 
only open on certain da^'s aud at certain hours; if you fail to satis-fy 
the least of those offices, though it may have been closed when you got 
there and any delay would Imve been productive of serious expense to 
you, your goods with your cart and horse will be confiscated for the 
profit of its directors, whose testimony will be final, whether you 
admit yourself in fault or not. In taking your goods about the 
country you will likewise have to declare them at all the closed places 
you pass, and will have to wait until it suits the clerks to examine 
them, even at the cost of prolonging your journey fourfold f Moie- 
over, should you wish to dispose of your merchandize to foreigners, I 
shall be entitled to lay such a tax upon it as will compel them to pro¬ 
vide themselves elsewhere. Even should I gain nothing thereby, your 
produce will be a clear loss to you with all your outlay; you will even 
often see it wasted, especially your liquors, which you will bo unable 
to sell for a penny, although at a day’s journey they may be worth 
an exorbitant sum ; but if you were to convey them thither you might 
lose both your pains and your goods, for I have farmed out certain 
tolls on the roads that call for the observance of many difficult forma.i- 
ties concerning which the persons interested are both judges and 
parties to the suit, and should you fail in respect to any one of these, 
all is lost; and although not one tithe of what you lose comes into my 
pocket, still I am advised that it is for my interest that things should 
take this course. Moreover, you will annually pay a sum of money 
which will bear no proportion to the land you hold from mo, but 


* “ Pactum de la France,” chap. viii. 

+ “ Ddtail de la France,” part iii. chap, vii, 
t See J. B. Say, “Cours Compiet d’Economie Politique,” chapter on Taxa¬ 
tion headed ” L’esprit de Fiscalit6and Bastiat, “ Di&cours sur Tlmpdi des 
Boissons.” 
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which for five acres will often bo double the rate which another hus¬ 
bandman of the same parish pays for thirty. But you will have to buy 
the favour of those who make the assessment, as they are perfectly at 
liberty to* disregard all justice in this affair. Besides this, you must 
carefully abstain from paying me regularly when your rent falls due, 
for should you do so you would be compassing your own ruin, inasmuch 
as those to whom I entrust this sort of payment have an interest in 
costs of recovery, so that although those costs may be an evil, they 
arc a lesser one than having your rent raised annually which must 
necessarily ensue if you pay regularly. It is likewise necessary that 
you should hide or bury your money, if you have any, rather than trade 
with it, in order to avoid such increase of rent, and it is even necessary 
to avoid placing cattle on your land for the purpose of manuring it. 
You must be equally careful with respect to your expenditure, so that 
whether as regards food or clothing for yourself or family, you should 
affect great poverty.* Lastly, as my farm-rents are very badly assessed 
and still worse paid, botb from poverty and from ill-will, every four or five 
years you will have to collect them, when,if you be not completely ruined 
(as is the case with many of your fellows), you will at all events bo 
much inconvenienced, for neither you nor your colleagues can cry quits 
when you have given up your farms and all you possess, and people 
have often to perish in prison owing to their inability to pay four 
times as much rent as their farm is worth, whilst their neighbours may 
not be paying the twentieth part of what might fairly be expected of 
them.* 

The foregoing extract is somewhat lengthy, but it gives so 
completely and with so much piquancy, Boisguilbert'a complete 
indictment against the prevalent system of taxation, that I can¬ 
not refrain from inserting it. In the whole rango of economical 
literature, it would be hard to hit upon a better reductio ad 
absiu'dum, with the exception perhaps of Bastiat^s “Petition 
of the candlemakers/^ 

We will now proceed to consider the various remedies 
proposed by Boisguilbert, in order to restore France to her 
natural condition of wealth and prosperity. Those remedies, 
according to him, are so simple and so certain in their action 
that three hours attention on the part of the ministers, and a 
month devoted to their application, would amply suflBce to secure 
the desired result “Nothing can be easier so far as the thing 
itself is concerned, and nothing so difficult with regard to those 
who are interested in the maintenance of the existing order of 

affairs;*t 

* With regard to the necessity of affecting poverty even at a later date 
(1732), the reader is referred to an episode in J. J. Roussean's “Confessions,*’ 
where a peasant in the neighbourhood of Lyons, who bad afforded him liospi- 
tahty, shows the greatest fear lest his comparatively comfortable mc^e of 
living should become known. 

t “ Ddtail de la France," part iii, chap, i, 

£ 2 
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The remedies he proposes are substantially as follows: 

1st. ThaJt the 'faille may he general and ’proportiomtl, 
because all the Kin^s subjects are equal where taxation is 
concerned: and if any one of them should be called upon to pay 
more than his share, it is certainly not the poor husbandman, 
who can scarcely keep body and soul together by unremitting 
labour. In this respect, he points out, the policy of taxation has 
been a retrogressive one since the days of Charles VII., whose 
decree of 144i5 is conceived in the following terms: “We desire 
that equality may be observed between our subjects, with regard 
to the charges and burdens they may have to bear, without the 
one bearing or being constrained to bear the charges or burdens 
of the others, without a shadow of privilege or “clericature” 
(exemption as a member of the clergy) or any thing else 
whatsoever.”* 

2nd. That the aforesaid system of collection which serves to 
ruin the tax-payers one by one be abolished, and that the joint 
responsibility of all the inhabitants of a district for the 
deficiency in taxation meet with the same fate, so that the i'n- 
dustriovs may no longer pay for the idle. 

brd. That the Aides be entirely suppressed. Although of 
course the system of excise in France has improved with the progress 
of civilization, still Bastiat in his speech on “LTmpot des Boissons” 
finds scope for a description of its ruinous effects, which differs 
only in degree from that of Boisguilbert. 

4th. That the internal customs be abolished. Colbert had 
already done something in this direction. Turgot did something 
more, and the Assemblde Constituante carried out the proposed 
reform, nearly a century after the time we are writing oK 

5th. That as regards the external customs, the Impoit duties 
which tend to drive foreigners elsewhere fur their supplies, be 
modified in a sense which will prevenl them from having that 
effect; that the duties on exportation be entirely abolished, 
especially with respect to the com trade. 

No comment is needed in this case to show to what an extent 
our author’s ideas were in advance of those of his contemporaries. 

6tb. Thai the paltry expedient of the Affaires Extraordi- 
naii Cbf be abandoned. Pontchartrain, who was the chief promoter 
of this sale of offices, was looked upon as a genius by the Court for 
having got 150,000,000 francs in six years for bits of parchment 
with seals “ affixed.” On one occasion, when boasting to the 
King of the success of this financial jobbery, he is reported to 


* “ Detail de la France,” part iii. chap. ii. 
f The revenue under this head was chiefly derived from the sale of places 
or titlea exempting from taxation. 
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have Raid, “No sooner does your Majesty create a place than a 
fool is forthcoming to purchase it.” It quite escaped the attention 
of those who praised the system to the skies that this expedient 
tended to increase immeasurably the disorder already existing 
in the taxation, by transferring a still greater share of its burdens 
from the shoulders of the wealthy to those of the needy. 
Voltaire, who cannot be accused of being prejudiced against the 
doings of the reign of Louis XIV., thus enumerates some of the 
places created in 1707: “ King's Councillors, controllers of tlie 
woodstacks, police councillors, barber-wigmakers, inspector- 
controllers of fresh butter, tasters of salt butter, &c. Those 
things make us laugh now, but people wept over them then 

To make up the deficit which would result from the suppression 
of the Aides, Internal Gmtoma, and Affaires Extraordi^ 
naires, Boisguilbert proposed to add 12,000,000 to the Tallies, 
which addition, owing to the suppression of the three other 
kinds of taxes and a juster system of assessment, would easily be 
borne, and to raise the remaining 5,000,000 by a tax upon 
chimneys, which might be abolished as soon as the increase of 
the National revenue resulting from the suggested reforms 
enabled the latter sum to be added to the Tailles. The 10,000 
complicated taxes which exhausted the kingdom would thus 
have been replaced by one or two simple ones, and the expens's 
of collection thereby reduced to an extraordinary extent, for under 
the existing system Boisguilbert calculated that the King barely 
received one-twentieth of what was extorted from the nation. 

The whole of Boisguilhert’s doctrines as set forth in the pre¬ 
ceding propositions is thus briefly stated by that author;— 
“ Miracles are not called for, it is merely necessary to refrain 
from constantly violating the Laws of Nature.” The principle 
of “ Laisser-fawe, laisser passer,*^ which, when stated later by 
Gournay and Quesnay, made so much noise iii the world, is 
contained in its least objectionable form in the above sentence. 

In the preceding pages we have endeavoured to show what 
Boisguilbert's ideas were as to the causes whfch had led to the 
ruin of agriculture in France, and to describe the remedies which 
he proposed, for the purpose of resloring the wealth and pros¬ 
perity of his country. Short and incomplete as this sketch has 
necessarily been, we shall have entirely failed in our object if it 
be not already apparent to those who are familiar with the 
history of the development of Economical Science, that Bois¬ 
guilbert, as an economist, was far in advance of his time. 

He was the first in France to expose the fearful injustice and 
oppression which culminated a century later in the Great 


• “L'Homme aux Quarante Ecus.” 
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Revolution. To his contemporaries, with one or two exceptions 
at most, there was nothing in the state of the country to call for 
especial notice. They saw, of coarse, that there was much 
suffering and misery amongst the lower orders, but that fact was 
in the strictest harmony with the teaching of religion. “ The 
poor shall be always with you,” in order, added the clerks, “ that 
you may always have occasion to exercise the cardinal virtue of 
charity, and find in almsgiving a ready means of soothing your 
consciences, and buying off your souls from the dire sentence 
which would otherwise inevitably befall them on account of your 
sins, both of omission and commission.” Boisguilbert was 
familiar with all such clap-trap, and therefore he appealed from 
the oppressors to the oppressed. Ho was the first to recognise the 
existence of an element in the State outside the Court and the 
clergy. He speaks to the people, and he speaks in their name 
with a boldness very unusual as yet. He is but the advocate of 
“ all the husbandmen and traders in the kingdom, that is, of all 
those who are the sovirce and principle of all the riches of the 
State, both for the King and for the nation. ... It is the 
people themselves who speak in this memorial, they number 
15,000,000, as against 300 persons at most who grow rich upon 
the spoils of the King and of his subjects.”* As yet the loyal 
believed that “ if the King only knew” all would be well. Louis 
the Well-beloved coming after Louis the Great taught them a 
different lesson. 

On all questions connected with Economical Science, Bois- 
guilbeit is full of interest. He is always remark.ably ingenious 
in applying his principles to the subjects of the moment, and 
singularly felicitous in his illustrations. His style is ditfuse, and 
occasionally somewhat obscure, but it is imbued with so deep a 
sense of conviction and inspired by such a hearty indignation 
that it is impossible not to sympathize with him when he holds 
forih against the oppressors of the poor and the weak. Carried 
away by his anlour in the defence of their cause, he is occa¬ 
sionally led into fallacies which a more advanced state of general 
knowledge would have enabled him to avoid. His truths are all 
his own, his errors are those of his age, and what economist is 
entirely free from certain misapprehensions ? Day by day we see 
the earlier theories of the science assailed, and if not ovei thrown, 
at all events pruned of much of their pristine growth. Yet each 
of them has contributed its modicum of truth to be worked out 
and built upon by succeeding generations of students. 

If Boisguilbert be not entitled to the merit his able biographer, 
M. Felix Cadet, is not very far from bestowing upon him— i.e., of 


* “ Fitetura de la France,” chap. i. 
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being the first writer on Political Economy, he wa^ at all evebts 
the first to write soundly on its general application to social 
requirements in France. Sully and Colbert were not without 
inklings of the truth ; the one chiefly with regard to agriculture, 
and the other with respect to commerce, but their general 
theories of Economical Government were too faulty to entitle 
them to be classed with the discoverers of scientific principles. 
Serra in Italy, and a long list of writers in England, from William 
Stafford to Sir Dudley North, had already written with consider¬ 
able judgment upon certain points connected with the science. 
The latter writer really showed himself fully as much advanced 
as Boisguilbert on the subject of commercial intercourse, when 
he stated in the “Discourses on Trade’’ published in 1697, that 
the whole world as to trade is but as one nation or people, and 
that to force men to deal in any prescribed manner may profit 
such as happen to serve them, but the public gain not, because 
it is taken from one subject to give to another. But even in 
this respect, Boisguilbert cannot be said to have been forestalled 
by Sir Dudley North, as the “ Ddtail de la France,” which saw 
the light in 1695, expresses equally liberal opinions. All things 
considered, to Boisguilbert still belongs the credit of having been 
the first to elaborate a complete system of taxation and social 
government in which the welfare of all classes was duly con¬ 
sidered according to sound principles of Political Economy. 
Vauban’s claims to priority with regard to taxation have been 
asserted by various authors, but he himself admits that his 
“Dime Royale” was published after the “Ddtail de la France,” 
which he praises highly, and St. Simon asserts that he made 
use of that work in giving the final touch to bis own. 

Boisguilbert was undoubtedly inferior to Vauban in method, 
but the latter treated solely of taxation and statistics, whereas 
scattered here and there in the works of the former may be 
found the germ of almost all the truths that J. B. Say, a century 
and a quarter later, enumerated as the definitively recognised 
conquests of Econamical Science. 

“In spite of the differences of opinion on many points the detractors 
of political economy will always be compelled to admit that the works 
of the authors who have displayed any knowledge all tend to prove 
that respect of property, liberty for industry, and facility of communi¬ 
cation, are favourable to the liberty ol States ; that capital is a necessary 
instrument for the production ot wealth ; that wealth does not consist 
essentially of money ; that necessary commodities are not mally pur¬ 
chased with gold and silver, but rather with other commodities ; that 
ill-judged consumption—i.e., that which is unproductive and satishes 
no real want—is an evil; that public wealth is of the same nature as 
individual wealth, and that the prosperity of one State fai* from being 
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hurtful to other States is of advantage to them—and a host of other 
truths.*** 

As we have already said, the essence of Boisguilbert's theory 
is undoubtedly the principle of non-interveution on the part of 
the government: “There is no need of any extraordinary 
movement, nor of running any risks; it is simply necessary to 
allow the people to grow rich, to till the earth, and to engage ia 
trade/'t 

This is exactly equivalent to the ^Hauser faire^ taisser 'passer* * * § ' 
of Gournay and the Physiocrats which they amplified and 
explained ; “ laisser faire le travail, laisser passer les echanges.” 

Since the principle of “ Laisser faire has been appealed to 
as an excuse for resisting the spread of education to tlie masses, 
and for defending the employment of children of tender age in 
work exerting a pernicious influence on their morals and on their 
health, it has naturally fallen into disrepute with many economists, 
but in Boisguilbert's day it had all its work before it. France 
was then passing through the stage to which Professor Cairnes 
refers in an article in which he repels the assertion that “ Laisser 
faire"^ is the fundamental principle of political economy. “If,” 
says he, “ the industrial system of a country be of that character 
which was universal in Europe eighty or one hundred years ago; 
if trade and industry be hampered in all directions by artificial 
rules and restrictions, obviously there will be great scope for a 
scheme of doctrine embodying and expounding the principle of 
Laisser Such was the system in Boisguilberts time,and 

such was also his scheme of doctrine. It is not for me to say 
how far we have outgrown the necessity for any such scheme of 
doctrine, but a reference to Mr. Wells' report§ on the recent 
experience of the United States, will show that the statesmen of 
that country might have learnt something in this respect from 
the neglected French economist who died a century before they 
were born, and an article of Mr, Olift'e Leslie j on Financial 
Reform, enumerates instances of the pernicious effects of govern¬ 
ment intervention on commeicc and manufactures in our own 
country at the present day, which should keep us from forgetting 
how much of our hborty and prosperity is due to the apostles of 
the system of which Boisguilbort was the precursor. 

Boisguilbert’s great merit as a practical economist undoubtedly 


* “Cours/*vol. i. p. 97. 

t “Detail de la France,” part iii. chap, viii. 

I “Political Ecoaoraj and Lamer fairer Fortaightly Review^ July, 1871» 
page 85. 

§ “Cobden Club Essays,” 2ad Series, 1871-72. || Ibid, 
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lies in the clear and lucid manner in which he delineates the 
failings of the system of taxation prevalent in France at the 
time he wrota He anticipates Adam Smith with respect 
to the four canons of taxation laid down by that author, in 
pointing out as he does, in the most convincing manner, the 
evils which accrue from the violation of those canons. We shall 
endeavour to show under those four heads what were his views 
of taxation :—Ist. With regard to equality and proportionality 
he says—“ Tributes should flow into the hands of the Prince 
even as rivers flow into the sea, that is to say, quietly, which 
will never fail to be the case when they are proportioned to the 
means of the tax-payers. ... A monarch should treat his people 
as God has declared he will treat Chiistians: from those who 
have much, much will be required, and from those who have 
little, little. In pursuance of the same train of thought one of 
the fathers has said—‘ However great may be the value of 
Paradise, God will sell it to the meanest of the faithful for 
the price he can pay for it.’ Such should be the level of 
taxation.”* 2nd With regard to the certainty of a tax:— 

“ Uncertainty, which opens the ball, obliges all those who are 
exposed to it to abstain from expenditure of every nature, and 
even from trade likely to make a noise; a diet of bread and 
water can alone enable a man to feel sure of not becoming 
the victim of his neighbour; nor should he be seen purchasing 
a piece of bread nor a new coat; should he chance to have 
money lot him bury it, for were its existence to get wind 
ho would be a lost raan.”t 3rd. With regard to the con 
venience of the time of payment it would be idle to cite special 
passages (and the before quoted “ King’s Speech ” contains more 
than one), as the whole of the author’s complaints are to a great 
extent based on the fact that every means is taken to make the 
time of payment as inconvenient as possible for the tax-payers. 
4th. As to taking and keeping ’out of the pockets of the people 
as little as possible over and above what it brings into the 
Public Treasury of the State. After telling us of 10,000 dif¬ 
ferent taxes and 100,000 tax-gatherers to collect a revenue not 
exceeding 120,000,000 of francs, he goes on to state “ that of 
twenty parts they absorb nineteen without counting their regular 
percentage, so that more than half of the kingdom bears no 
fruit either for the Prince or for his peoplo.”J 
To illustrate Boisguilbert’s knowledge of the proper ba.se8 of 
taxation, we have thought it best to follow the order adopted by 
Adam Smith. The four canons laid down by that author have 


• “ Factum de la France,” end of chap. x. 
t Idem, chap. v. i Idem, chap. vi. 
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been very generally adopted by subsequent economists as 
embodying the true principles of Taxation. In one respect only 
have these canons met with any serious criticism. It baa been 
pointed out that a tax exactly proportioned to revenue would 
bear more heavily upon the poor than upon the rich, as the for¬ 
mer would be deprived of a portion of the necessaries of life, 
whereas the latter would only suffer a curtailment of their 
luxuries. In virtue of this principle the present Income-Tax is 
only levied upon incomes exceeding 100/., that amount being 
also exempted from payment in larger revenues. The following 
phrase shows that Boisguilbcrt well understood thejustice of this 
expedient. In talking of taxes on persons earning a small 
pittance he says:—“Instead of the Dime, that less disturbance 
may be caused it is only necessary to have the TaiUe assessed 
according to occupations, and a man who has nothing but his 
industry will only pay from 3 livres to 6.”* He says elsewhere 
that it would be both just and wise that the very poor should 
pay no taxes.f 

Tracing out the eflfccts of the existing system of Taxation, 
Boisguilbcrt shows clearly how it results in the utter cessation of 
the consumption of commodities which leads directly to the de¬ 
struction of production. A good system which should cause rich 
and poor alike to bear buidens proportioned to their means 
would, on the contrary, favour consumption and production, and 
by maintaining a due equilibrium between them, would renew the 
forces of the country and restore it to the prosperous condition 
in which its natural resources were well calculated to place it. 
Anticipating J, B. Say's celebrated chapter on D^houcheb (com¬ 
mercial outlets), he points out clearly that commodities are only 
to be purchased with commodities, and that money is but a 
more convenient kind of commodity which must equally be 
purchased, and which will never fail to be forthcoming if there 
be a sufficient quantity of other commodities wherewith to 
purchase it. The value of commodities depends upon the propor¬ 
tions in which they are produced, and a wise government will 
carefully refrain from fiivouring or persecuting one particular class, 
as the result cauiiut fail to be the destruction of the equilibrium 
between them. There is a complete community of interests 
between all classes of society, and the impoverishment of one 
class cannot fail to react injuriously upon all the others.^ Nor 

* “ Detail de la France,” part iii. chap, ix, 

■j* “Dissertation sur Ics llicliesscs,'* chap vL 

^ The author ingeniously illustrates his proposition by the example of a 
comedian who, rejoicing over the low price of bread, duds that in the long run 
the losses wliicli that low price inflicts upon the husbandman who is obliged 
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is this only the case with the inhabitants of the same country, 
the rule applies to the whole world Nature ignores our artifi¬ 
cial boundaries and has established a perfect interdependence 
between all nations. ** Nature loves all men equally, and seeks 
equally to provide for their welfare. She knows neither different 
States nor different Sovereigns, recking but little whether they 
be friends or foes, nor even if they be at war with one another, 
provided they be at peace with her.” “ Commerce is only carried 
on for the sake of reciprocal utilities.”* 

The buyer should not grudge the seller a fair price, but should 
look upon him as his agent and cheerfully allow him his ex¬ 
penses in full, with a fair commission for his trouble; should he fail 
to do so, his sin will find him out, and when the positions are 
reversed and his quondam agent becomes in turn his employer, 
he will also fail or rather be unable to pay his agent what ho is 
fairly entitled to. (“Factum de la France,” chap, v.) 

When prices are high the wages of labour should in justice be 
raised, and indeed the competition of employers never fails to pro¬ 
duce this effect; and in like manner when prices fall workmen 
should submit to a proportionate reduction of their wages.t In 
fact, these modifications naturally ensue if we take a long series 
of years; for example, under the reign of Francis 1., when wheat 
was at 20 sous the measure, shoes cost 6 sous a pair, and in the 
author’s day, with wheat at 15 francs the measure, shoes must 
necessarily sell for 4 francs a pair, or the shoemaker would starve. 
If wheat wero again to fall to 20 sous the measure, the shoes 
must follow in the same proportion or the husbandman would 
have to go barefoot. (“Factum de ia France,” chap, iv.) 

It is owing to this interdependence (“ solidarity ”) which regu¬ 
lates the relations between all classes, that the State should refrain 
from the imposition of export duties. If the husbandman be 
free to dispose of his surplus production by exporting it, he will 
invest his capital freely in the soil, in order to produce as much 
as possible, and, such being the case, should a bad year intervene, 
there will always be a sufficient crop to save the country from 
famine. “ If nature were only allowed the same liberty with 
regard to corn as she is with respect to water, there would never 


by export duties to sell his corn below its natural value, react ruinously upon 
liiuiseir. (“ Dissert, sur la Nature dcs Richesscs,” chap, iv.) 

* “Traitd des Grains,’’ part ii. chap. x. 

t “ Traite des Grains,’’ part. ii. chap. x. With reference to this question, 
the author alludes to the work of trades unions in his day. He speaks of 
simultaneous strikes of 700 or 800 workmen from a single manufactory; of the 
intimidation used against the recalcitrant; of the stringent regulations against 
black sheep; andt>f the power of the unions, which was sufficiently great to ruin 
many masters by keeping them or three yean without hands. 
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have been any greater disturbances in the supply.** (‘‘Trattd 
des Grains/* part ii. chap, viii.) There is never the least 
danger of a country being so drained of its supplies by 
foreigners as to be exposed to famine on that account. “ The 
evils of extreme dearness will never be avoided in France 


excepting by leaving to foreigners full liberty to export corn at 
all seasons and in whatsoever quantities they ple^e, excepting 
in times of exorbitant prices, which provide their own safe¬ 
guard by those inherent rules of commerce which will not suflFer 
it to be carried on at a loss/* (“Traite des Grains/* part ii. 
chap, i.) 

Boisguilbert does not fail to notice the encouragement to smug¬ 
gling, and the loss of revenue that is the result of excessive 
customs' duties, and quotes the case of a maritime town where the 
Customs farmer got nothing for the heavy duty on brandy, as it 
was all carried away at night in small boats; but on his lowering 
by one-half the rate he had contracted for, ho made large profits 
and the prosperity of the town was greatly increased. (“ Detail 
de la France,'* part ii. chap, xv.”) 

“ No mercy should be shown to export duties/’ exclaims Bois¬ 
guilbert ; “ they should be entirely suppressed, for the king and 
his kingdom can have no greater enemies.” (“Factum de la 
France,” chap, x.) 

In the ardour of his defence of husbandry, Boisguilbert is car¬ 
ried beyond the truth, and led to praise tlie bounties on exporta¬ 
tion then granted by the English government. In like manner, 
he approves of the conduct of the Dutch, when, in order to pre¬ 
vent the price of spices from being lowered, they did not hesitate 
to cast whole cargoes into the sea. 

He shows more indulgence to import duties, however, and in 
coutniuation of the above-quoted paragraph he says: “They 
must be maintained for the suras they bring in ; but all difficulties 
which profit the king nothing, but disgust foreigners, should be 
removed.” When he comes to consider those duties with reference 
to the corn trade, ho asserts boldly that except in times of sterility 
there can be no grosser mistake in policy than the admittance of 
foreign corn (“Factum,” chap. xi,). Even in times of dearth there 
is no actual advantage to be derived from its admittance, beyond 
that of restoring the equilibrium of the market, by soothing the 
fears of the people, for the whole quantity actually imported 
would hardly afford a piece the size of a pea for each of them. ^ 

In an agricultural country like the France of Boisguilbort’s 
day, there may be considerable truth in the statement that the 
quantity of foreign corn imported, even in times of scarcity, is 
comparatively insignificant; but it is passing strange that so 
clear-headed a writer should have failed to see that his own ar- 
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gument with regard to trade not being carried on at a loss ap¬ 
plies to importation in times of plenty, as well as to exportation 
in times of dearth. There is, indeed, something peculiar in the 
sudden fluctuations occurring in the corn trade, causing variations 
in prices which apparently have no relation with the real excess 
or deficit of the supply, which appears to exercise a baneful in¬ 
fluence upon the understanding of many of those who have dealt 
with the subject. 

Yet how clearly Boisguilbert understands and traces out the 
causes of those remarkable fluctuations (see “ Traitd des Grains,” 
chap. V., &c.). To follow his argument through all its ramifica¬ 
tions would occupy too much space ; but the substance of what 
he says is, that even at the time when corn was seven or eight 
times dearer than the average price, there was a sufiicicncy in 
the country for the subsistence of the whole of the inhabitants ; 
but there was a dread of scarcity, and the husbandman was con¬ 
sequently seven or eight times less anxious to sell than in times 
of plenty. By way of illustration of the slight causes that affect 
the equilibrium of the corn market, he compares it to a nicely 
adjusted balance, containing a weight of lOOlbs. in each scale; 
you have but to add one ounce to either side to make it bear 
down the other. Enlarging upon the same subject, he proceeds 
to trace out the causes which lead to famines :— 

1st. An unfavourable season, and consequent apprehensions 
of bad cropa 

2nd. Speculators proceed to buy up corn, or to keep back 
that which they have already brought, in anticipation of high 
prices. 

3rd. The wealthy become alarmed, and lay in a stock 
more than sufficient for their needs during the year, 

4tb. The fanners, seeing a chance of obtaining a reduction 
of rent, begin to grumble, and spread the alarm to the nation at 
large, so that every one who can afford it buys com. 

5th. The three foregoing causes induce general high prices 
which alarm the government, which then endeavours to regulate 
the rates for the relief of the poor, but with no better result than 
keeping out of the market the stocks of those who are desirous 
of selling. 

There is but one mode of combating the inevitable tendency 
of all these causes, and that is perfect freedom of importation, 
not so much on account of the quantity that will enter the 
country as because confidence will at once be restored, and the 
accumulated stores will be brought into the market, to take ad¬ 
vantage of the high prices as long as they last. 

Most of the causes described by Boisguilbert, as the writer 
can testify from personal observation, were at work in Persia 
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during the recent famine, and the remedy he proposed only failed 
to work its effect owing to the utter want of means of commu¬ 
nication between the different parts of the country. Where 
importation could be resorted to effectually, the dearth had but 
little duration, although the fact of the imported corn being far 
dearer than the usual price of the native article, led to much 
suffering on the part of the poor, as the prices of the stocks ac¬ 
cumulated in the country, even when reduced by the working of 
foieign competition, were far beyond their means. 

A bad system of administration, says Boisguilbert, is far more 
fatal to the well-being of the nation than war or pestilence; for 
nothing is commoner than to see a country reduced to the last 
extremity by those two terrible scourges of heaven, spring up 
into a fresh life more vigorous and more prosperous than the 
former.* If those two breastsf of the republic, agriculture and 
commerce, be but allowed to distribute their vivifying elements 
uninipeded, no matter what may be the condition to which a 
country has been reduced, it will rapidly recover. Great is the 
praise due to a minister who dares to break through the bonds of 
a corrupt custom, and inaugurate reforms when we consider 
that the interests or the predilections of all those who constitute 
his world are enlisted in favour of the established order of thinga 
If he keep to the beaten paths, no matter to what (juagmiies 
they may lead, no one can blame him ; and he runs but little 
risk of being deprived of those sweets of office which are so dear 
to all men. If he attempt reforms, all those who might be com¬ 
petent to guide and assist him are against him, and as he cannot 
Know everything and be everywhere, great are his chances of 
failure, and fearful the outcries which will be raised by the rich 
and powerful, whom he would deprive of some of their privileges, 
and whose voice always makes itself more clearly heard than that 
of the poor and the weak who would profit by the result of his 
work ; but “ a minister must not be greatly disturbed by 
outcries unless he has given just ground for them.”J 
There can be no question as to the necessity of reforms, in order 
to restore the prosperity of France, and the reform Boisguilbert 
proposes is not of so sweeping a nature as to disturb the country 
m any manner. It is simply a return to the old system of 
taxation, modified to suit the necessities of the moment. 

Three hours' attention on the part of a minister, and a 
fortnight's application of the measures agreed upon, would at 
once double the wealth of France, and thus increase at the same 

• See J. S. Mill, “ Principles of Political Economy,” book i. chap. v. par, 7. 
t Sully called tillage and pasturage “ the two breasts of the State.'* 

X “Detail de la Eiance,” part iii. chap. viii. 
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time the King’s revenue, and the wellbeing of the nation. The 
form of taxation which he considers best fitted to work out these 
results, 08 the least likely to disturb the natural equilibrium of 
production and consumption, is a direct tax levied personally, and 
calculated upon the produce of the soil; under the name of 
“ Taille or Ua'^itation, for,” continues he, “ a special tax on a 
single commodity is fatal to the whole State, for the burden 
falling upon that article alone, utterly ruins it, and owing to the 
principle of interdependence, all the others with it, whereas a 
personal and proportional tax is distributed over all commodities 
alike in such a manner as to affect none injuriously.”* Call it 
Taille reelle, or x)er8onnelle, or Capitation, what he aims at is 
one direct tax to be levied in money, in such a manner that every 
subject of the King should pay in proportion to his means a fixed 
sum at the most convenient time and with the smallest possible 
cost of collection.t With regard to real property, this proposed 
tax would appear to resemble the land tax of Venice, of which 
Adam Smith speaks with some favour in his chapter upon Taxes. 
Since Boisgiiilbert's days many of the most illustrious writers on 
economical subjects have expressed an opinion in supportof asingle 
direct tax. Indeed, almost all the great names of the French 
School, from Quesnay to Bastiat, are enlisted on its side. 

The latter does not hesitate to affirm that it is the only sound 
mode of levying revenue, but he .says at the same time that it 
would be difficult to apply it without a previous considerable 
decrease in French Government expenditure. (“Discours sur 
I’Impot des Boissons.”) In a recent article on “ Financial Re¬ 
forms,” Mr. Cliffo Leslie shows that it would not be impossible 
to work a tax of this nature in the United Kingdom. (“Cobden 
Club Essays,” 2nd series, 1872-73.) 

We have dwelt at length upon Boisguilbert’s views concerning 
taxation, as it was with the object of relieving his country from 
the faulty system then in vogue that he wrote all his works. 
The plan upon which they are constructed is devised with the 
object of bringing to bear upon the upholders of that system the 
strongest and most overwhelming arguments that occur to him. 
Hence it sometimes happens, as we have already noticed, that, led 
away by his ardour, he makes use of arguments which, although 
quite up to the standard of his age, will, when judged by the 
light of modern science, appear weak and faulty. 

* “ Dissert, sur la Nature des llichesses,” chap. vi. 
f Although thoroughly at one with Yaubau ^ to a single tax assessed after 
the mauner of the “ Dime Royale ” (tithe in kind), he objects to his proposal 
that the tribute should be paid in kind, assigning arguments in support of liis 
opinion which bear a great resemblance to those adduced at the present day 
against the similar tax in force in Greece, Turkey, and the East generally. 
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Before bringing this sketch to a conclusion, it may perhaps he 
interesting to give some idea of Boisguilbert’s views with regard 
to wealth, money, pauperism, &c.; more especially as they 
contain the germs of most of the theories which have been built 
up upon those notions since his day, their influence being 
especially apparent in the works of the Physiocrais, of whom 
two of the most distinguished, Quesnay and the Marquis de 
Mirabeau, fully acknowledge their debt to him. 

According to Boisguilbert a country enjoys wealth in exact 
proportion to the harmony that exists between its production and 
consumption Unless they be made use of and consumed, the 
finest fruits of the earth, the most precious ware^ are no better 
than so much refuse. The wealth of a country is derived from 
its soil and the industry of its inhabitants, but the former is a less 
essential ingredient than the latter, for we see countries possessing 
a large extent of rich soil but thinly populated, enjoying but 
little wealth, whereas others whose inhabitants are industrious, 
are wealthy in spite of the narrow limits and poor quality of their 
territory.* * * § An individual may be said to be wcsalthy when he 
enjoys the means of satisfying“all agreeable and necessary wants.”t 

Boisguilbert, like the Physiocrats, considers the earth as the 
source of all wealth; unlike them, be allows to commerce and 
industry a fair share in the development of that wealth. With 
the Physiocrats, Adam Smith and Malthus, he uses the term 
wealth as expressing purely material objects. 

With a vigour only to be compared to that of Bastiat,J he 
inveighs against the infhtuation which has given rise to the notion 
that wealth is money.§ 

Monev is of no use in itself, for it can serve neither for food 
nor for clothing ; it is nothing more than a means of obtaining 
commodities, being itself a commodity purchased by other 
commodities. It is but a pledge agreed upon by common 
consent to guarantee the future payment in commodities of 
commodities already handed over. The proof that it can be 
dispensed with, even as a medium of exchange, is that at various 
times in history, in various countries, its services have been 
performed by pieces of leather, tobacco, or shells, and where 
confidence reigns, a simple promise or a piece of paper suffice to 
fulfil its functions. Thus for instance, at the Lyons fairs business 
is transacted to the amount of eighty millions of francs 
(3,200,000^.), without a single coin changing hands, by means of 


• “ Factum de la France," chaps iv. v. 

f “ Dissertation sur Ips Richesses,” chap. i. 

X In hi.s pamphlet, “Maudit Argent.*’ 

§ “ Dissertation sur la Nat. des Rich.,” chap. ii. 
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bills which pass current with all corners, and which are returned 
to their drawers at the settlement at the close of the fair.*^ 

It is therefore, according to our author, nonsense to talk 
of poverty as being the result of the want of money in a country, 
although a bad system of administration by impeding the circula¬ 
tion of money adds considerably to the sufferings of the poor.“(" 
Poverty is the result of restrictive regulations on the part of 
governments, and of injustice on the part of individuals in their 
reciprocal dealings. The general tendency is to take advantage 
of the necessities of your neighbour to grind down the price of 
his wares to the lowest limit. Forced to sell or to starve, he 
sustains a loss which falls eventually on his creditors, and is by 
them passed on to the community at large. When to this is 
added the vicious system of taxation, which is continually inter¬ 
fering with the exchange of this or that commodity, we have 
before us the two principal causes of poverty in France. “ All 
that one species of merchandize can do is to defend itself against 
the oppression of another, even should its foe receive no foreign 
succour, but when such succour is brought to bear all is lost, and 
in the long run equally for both.”j 

What increases pauperism is the fact that the burden of unjust 
taxes imposed falls chiefly upon the poor. The small trader 
whose one crownpiece constitutes his whole capital, by con¬ 
stantly turning it over in traflSc manages to earn his livelihood. 
Deprive him of his paltry capital and he becomes a pauper.^ 
In like manner a husbandman who has but a capital of 100 
crowns wheiewith to buy seed-corn, and keep up his stock, 
if deprived of it can no longer live; he has no choice left but to 
sell oflf his laud to pay his creditors and the govemment,|| 
Hence the destruction of small properties, which is in itself a 
great evil for the State, as their possessors give much more time 
and care to the planting and manuring of their land than is the 
case with large owners.lf ** Poverty is like diamonds ; after a 
certain point each increment doubles and triples its effect, both 
for the sufferers and for the State.”** 

If the government would only allow things to take their own 
couise unimpeded, all would go well, the best and the most 


* Would this not appear to be an earlv instance of a clearing-house P 
f The author is evidently of opinion luat the circulation of money produces 
an abundance of commodities, instead of an abundance of commodities pro¬ 
ducing an enlarged circulation of money. Where a bad coinage casts serious 
impediments in the way of trade, this view is very general. Proudhon, in his 
celebrated concspondence with Bastiat, seems inclined to sustain it. 

“ Dissertation sur lea Nature des Richesses,” chap, v, 
j “ Detail de la France/* part ii, chap. xx. || Ibid., part ii. chap xx. 

^1 Ibid., part i. chap. vii. ** Ibid., part li. chap. vii. 
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useful of the King’s subjects^ both artificers and others would not 
emigrate to foreign lands, and France would recover her 
prosperity.* 

There is only to add in conclusion that the writer has endea¬ 
voured in this short sketch to give some idea of what Pierre le 
Fesant de Boisguilbert was, both as a man and as an economist. 
If he has failed to interest the reader, the fault lies not with the 
subject, but with his mode of treating it. 


Art. IV.—Mr. Lewis’s “Juvenal.” 

2>. lunii luvenalis Satiro’. With a literal English Prose 
Translation and Notes. By John Delaware Lewis, M.A., 
Trin. Coll. Camb. London: Tnibner and Co. 

A round the ■whole question of translation from one lan¬ 
guage to another, the battle of the scholars has long been 
raging, and in all probability will continue to rage. Each point 
in dispute has been taken and retaken ; and, after all, the ques¬ 
tion remains yet an open one. Is verse to be translated into 
verse ? And further, is translation to be free or literal 1 Gothe 
in this, as in so many things, approached the truth probably 
more nearly than any other literary critic. “ There arc,” he 
said, “ two maxims of translation ; the one requires that the 
author of a foreign nation be brought to us in such a manner 
that we may regard him as our own ; the other, on the contrary, 
demands of us that we transport ourselves over to him, and adopt 
his situation, his mode of speaking, his peculiarities.” 

And, in fact, all successful translations fall into two divisions, 
totally distinct from each other, which correspond to the maxims 
which Gothe has set at the head of each. Indeed, implicitly we 
recogni.se this. No one, for instance, would compare Pope’s 
Homer with Mr. Munro’s translation of Lucretius, and it would 
be difficult to decide which is the more excellent of its kind. 
But, on the other hand. Pope’s version of the Iliad has familia¬ 
rized with Greek heroism, Trojan daring, and the enchanted air 
of the valley of Scamander, many who read English alone. Mr. 
Munro’s translation is intelligible only to those who are already 
tinged and imbued with classical knowledge. From Pope’s 
Iliad, no couplet can be taken which does not convey to the 


* “ Detail de la France,” ch. v. 
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English, reader a definite and complete idea. Let the same 
reader take from Mr. Munro’s rendering these lines :—“ Soon 
as the vernal aspect of day is disclosed, and the birth-favouring 
breeze of favonius unbarred is blowing fresh, first the fowls of 
the air, o lady, show signs of thee and thy entering in, 
thoroughly smitten in heart by thy power.” The reader per¬ 
ceives at once that the language wears a foreign aspect, and 
the strangeness is increased by Mr. Munro’s dislike of capital 
letters. In other words, when we approach Lucretius through 
Mr. Munro, we must " transport ourselves over to him, and 
adopt his situation, his mode of speaking, his peculiarities.” 

In accordance with these principles, it will not be difficult to 
class the new translation of Juvenal bv Mr. Lewis. The work 
is, in reality, a complete edition of the satirist ; but to our 
mind the translation is the characteristic portion of the book. 
It belongs, indeed, to the same type of translation as that of 
Mr. Munro, but it is free from affectation—a fault from which 
we cannot entirely exculpate the translation of Lucretius. The 
present author s object has been to render, as a help to those 
who wish to make acquaintance with the origiual, not to para¬ 
phrase for the benefit of what is called ‘the English reader/" 
Mr. Lewis thus decides for a literal translation ; and the pas¬ 
sages which we shall quote will show with what success he lias 
accomplished his woik. The literal translations of Juvenal 
which have preceded the present version have been few, and 
have not succeeded in establishing a reputation at all analogous 
to that which at once crowned Gifford s excellent poetical ren¬ 
dering. It is therefore moderate praise to assert that the 
present is the best translation of its class. Nor has Juvenal 
been always fortunate in his English editors. Two editions 
are well-known, that of Mr. Macleane, and that of Mr. Mayor. 
They are both good; the latter is eminently so. It is much 
to be regretted that Mr. Lewis has been so unfortunate 
as not to have seen the entire edition by Mr. Mayor. Had 
he done so, there is little doubt that be would have modified 
the unique opinion which he has formed from seeing only a 
portion of the work, for Mayor's Juvenal has always been a 
delight to scholars; and so long ago as 18<38, the German' 
translator of Juvenal, Yon Siebold, spoke with commendation 
of its elegant notes.* 

And yet the present translator has indicated a real weakness 
of that edition by his reference to the cumbrous, though erudite 
citations which overload it. There is a real danger lest an 


* Die Satiren des D. lunius luvenalis. 
XJebei&ctzuug und Eravteruugeu. Leipzig. 
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author should be smothered with quotations, where he should be 
elucidated by commentary. The editor of a classical work 
requires not only a full and familiar library, but a hand as light 
as that of a painter, and a touch as firm as that of a musician. 
And there are few people who will not agree with Mr. Lewis in 
his opinion of the perverse and scratchy commentary of Mr. 
Simcox. 

A few passages shall, however, test the translation which the 
present editor offers. The well-known lines in the Fifth Satire, 
which describes the mortification of the parasite, who sees in¬ 
deed only too well the delicacies which 'his host eats, and con¬ 
tents himself with a faint shadow of the banquet, is one which 
gives room to the commentator as well as to the translator 
(line 146). It is thus rendered by Mr. Lewis: — 

“ To his friends of small account doubtful-looking funguses will be 
served—a mushroom to my lord; aye, such as Claudius ate before 
that one of bis wife’s, after which he ate nothing more. Virro will 
order such apples to be handed to himself and the rest of the Virros 
as will feast you with their odour alone, such as the eternal summer, 
of the Ph^acians possessed, which you might believe to have been 
pilfered from the Afiican .Msters. You will enjoy a scabby apple, 

such as on the rampart he (Jhe monkey) gnaws, who is dressed up 

with a shield and helmet, and in dread of the whip is taught to throw 
his dart from the back of a shaggy goat.” 

So far the translation. The concluding sentence is one of known 
difficulty, and the opinions of the commentators are ingeniously 
various. Most are, however, agreed that the reference is to 
a monkey who is kept and petted by the soldiers. So Rupert! 
takes it. 

The acutene.<?s of Mr. Simcox compels him to be with the 
minority. “ These lines," he says, “ must be a description of 
a raw recruit The only reason for thinking of a monkey is 

that he would be more amusing, and would riile a she-goat.” 

Ho forgets to add that the Latin word caiidUi does really mean a 
she-goat, and he seems ignorant that it would be even more 
amusing to see his imaginary “ raw recruit” riding a she-goat 
Roth he and Mr. Mayor translate capella a drill sergeant, so 
called out of contempt. Why the drill sergeant should be con¬ 
temptuously treated we do not learn. They both maintain that 
a capella jacuktri is not Latin, and that it ought to be e capella 
to take the desired meaning. Mr. Lewis, however, produces the 
two passages*:— 

“ Ausa ferox ah cquo quondam oppugnare sagittis 
Mmotis Danaum Penthesiloa rates.” 

FilOf. iii. ii. 13. 
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And— 

“ Tclaque ah averso quse jacit hoatia equo. 

Ov. A. A. i. 210. 

which seem sufficient to support the passage. A few lines 
further Mr. Lewis scarcely does justice to his author:— 

‘‘ Inde parato 

Intactoqje omnes et stricto pane tacetis/’ 

"‘For this reason you are all silent, with your bread, ready 
and untasted, and grasped in your hands.” This is literal enough, 
but undoubtedly the word “ stnctd* carried with it the associa¬ 
tion of a drawn sword, which is an additional touch of comedy 
that should be represented in the translation. 

The present rendering of the Sixth Satire is good. Mr. 
Mayor and Mr. Simcox omit this Satire from their editions— 
the latter out of deference to the Oxford examiners, who do not 
require it, and who proceed, Mr. Simcox says, “upon the credi¬ 
table hypothesis that all candidates for a pass or lionours either 
possess or cultivate the temper to which such reading is as pain¬ 
ful as it ought to be.” Those person who are pleased with this 
epigrammatic remark of Mr. Simcox will probably forgive him 
for declining to facilitate the reading of that which is certainly 
in some respects the greatest of Juvenal's Satires. Mr. Lewis 
docs not share his scruples, and reproduces as nearly as possible in 
another language the bitter words of the Roman writer. The 
satire is directed against the women of tho time: Juvenal 
addresses Lis friend Postumua, whom he supposes about to 
marry:— 

“ You arc preparing a marriage covenant and settlements and be¬ 
trothal, in our time; and are already having your hair dressed by a 
master barber, and have perhaps given a ring for her finger. Assuredly 
you used to be sane. Are you taking a wife to yourself, Postumus ? 
Say by what Tisiphone, by what snakes are you driven wild ? Are 
you able to bear any lady paramount when there are still so many 
ropes in existence; when high and dizzy windows are open ; when the 
Aijtnilian bridge offers itself close at hand to you 

And then the poet reviews the more than male immo¬ 
rality of women. They mix in lawsuits; they mix in orgies 
where ladies of the highest rank meet. There is to be seen the 
lady who lives above her means, and there the literary lady “ to 
whom grammarians give way—the lady from whom such a 
power of words falls you would say so many pans, so many bells 
were being struck at the same time.” There is a more comic 
touch than this: “ Sho will be able to succour the moon in 
labour,” That is to say in eclipses, when loud noises were sup- 
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posed to avail her, and lighten her sufferings. Then again 
women are superstitious : they are made victims by the priests 
of Isis and Cybelo ; they consult Jewish and Chaldman fortune¬ 
tellers ; they deal in potions and philtres; they arc worse than 
Medea and Clytemnestra. Mr. Lewis thus readers the passage 
which refers to the imposition of the priests:— 

“ He talks big, and bids her dread the approach of September, and 
the South wind, unless she shall have purified herself with a hundred 
»nd shall have presented to himself her cast-off murrey-coloured 
dresses, that whatever unforeseen or mighty peril is at hand may pass 
into the tunics, and make expiation for th(i whole year at once. She 
will descend into the wintry river, after breaking the ice; she will 
])Iunge thrice in the morning Tiber, and bathe her timid head in 
its very eddies; thence, naked and shivering, she will crawl forth with 
bleeding knees over the whole field of the proud king, if white lo 
has commanded her; she will go the extremity of Egypt, and bring 
water fetched from hot Meroe to sprinkle on the Temple of Isis, which 
rises close to the ancient sheepfold. For she believes herself to be 
admonished by the voice of the goddess herself—a pretty soul and 
mind for the gods to hold converse with by night 

In the Eighth Satire, where Juvenal speaks against the pride of 
pedigree, and shows the manner in which the-highest nobles dis¬ 
graced their ancestry, he is well represented in this version. 
The satire is undesignedly of a low moral cast; youth is 
admittedly a period when virtuous principles may be thrown 
aside; but the concluding lines assume a higher tone ;—* 

“ I would prefer that your father were Thersites, provided you re¬ 
semble iEacides and can wield the arms of Vulcan’s making, than that 
Achilles should beget you in the likeness of Therbites. And alter all, 
from whatever distance you trace back, and from whatever distance 
you unroll your name, you derive your family from an ignoble repair. 
That first of your ancestors, whoever he was, was either a shepherd or 
sometliing which 1 decline to mention.” 

The rendering of the great satire (X.) is also satisfactory. 
Ribbeck, a German writer on Juvenal, disputes the authorship of 
this satire, and would assign it to an unknown author. Mr. 
Lewis admits a notable difference of style between certain satires, 
but thinks that such difference is not sufficient to maintain 
Ribbeck’s theory. He explains it by supposing this satire to 
have been an earlier work, wherein the rhetorician is more 
visible, the mere declaimer who does not as yet deal with what 
is passing around him, hut who seeks topics of a general nature. 
Unfortunately the satire itself bos nothing to support an infe¬ 
rence as to its date. It may have been an earlier work, or it 
may have been, as some have believed, the finished production 
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of a thoughtful life. In line 136, whichf has been referred to the 
column of Trajan, an arch is spoken of and not a column; and as 
Mr. Lewis observes, arches abounded in Rome, and very little can 
be inferred as to the date from such a memorial. The subject 
is however one independent of date. The perils of ambition and 
of long life have points in common at all times, and the finished 
pictures with which Juvenal illustrates them are still instructive. 
Mr. Lewis thus spiritedly renders the well-known passage on 
Hannibal:— 

“ Weigh Hannibal; how many pounds will you find in the consum¬ 
mate General ? Yei this is he whom not even Africa can contain 
beaten, by the Mauritanian ocean, and stretching to the warm 
Nile, and hack again to the nations of the Ethiopians and the tall 
elephants. Spain is added to his rule; he bounds across the Pyrenees; 
nature has opposed to him the Alps and their snows ; he severs the 
rocks, and cleaves the mountains with vinegar. Already he holds 
Italy; yet he aims at proceeding further. * Nothing has been 
achieved,* he says, * unless we force the city gates with the soldiers 
of Carthage, and I plant my standard in the middle of the Subarra.* 
Oh ! what a face, and what a picture it would have been a subject for 
—when a Ghetulian elephant was carrying the one-eyed General! 
What, then, is his end ? 0 glory ! This same man is conquered, to 

bo sure, and flics headlong into exile, and there seats himself, a great 
and wonder-moving client, by the palace of the king, till such 
time as it please his Rithyiiian majesty to wake. Not swords, not 
rocks, nor darts will put an end to the existence which once 
embroiled all humanity, but that ring, the avenger of Cannse, the 
punisher of so much bloodshed. Go, madman, and run over the 
savage Alps—toplease schoolboys, and become the subject of a 
declamation !’* 

In the last line but one of this passage Mr, Lewis reads 
“ hahes* with most MSS, So does Ruperti, Macleane says: 
*^I can make nothing satisfactory of it,*^ and would read 

ahesty following Lactantius. The passage has some difficulty. 
Mr. Lewis thus explains it:—“ We must put a comma after 
'pmdentia^ and then the poet turns to fortune, and addresses 
her directly, * You have no divine power over us if we are only 
gifted with prudence. It is we men who make a goddess of 
you, 0 fortune.'" And he very aptly quotes Virgirs “ an sua 
cniqvs Deua JU diva cupido 

The citations of this edition are a specialty. They have been 
collected by the editor himself, and the few exceptions are scru¬ 
pulously named. They do not overload the commentary. It 
would be difficult indeed, in the case of an author so long 
explored as Juvenal, not to be found occasionally following the 
same line of quotation as other editors; but the present editor 
has confined himself almost entirely to illustrations drawn from 
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authors who flourished in or near the time of Juvenal, as Martial 
and the younger Pliny. He very resolutely sets his face against 
the practice common with editors of forcing into connexion with 
his author “ every one who ever wrote in Greek as well as Latin, 
down to Fulgentius, Johannes Sarisburensis, and possibly Eras¬ 
mus." The result is, that the present notes are marked by a 
clear-cut precision, and leave a definite impression upon the 
mind. 

The short introductions which are prefixed to the satires cor¬ 
respond in style with the notes. They are short, pointed, and 
sufficient. The general introduction is also marked by a wide 
and appreciative view of Juvenalis characteristics. We will 
quote the following ])assage, which has fully seized one view of 
the satirist’s position (p. 215):— 

In depicting character, in drawing scenes, even in turns of ex¬ 
pression, Juvenal is, of all ancient authors, the most distinctly 
7no(frrn, His scenes are manipulated with a few broad touches in 
wliich the salient points are always broiiglifc into the foreground, and 
it has been well observed that a painter of kindred genius would Ijave 
small difficulty in transferring them to canvas. If we believed in the 
metempsychosis doctrine, we might almost suppose that the soul of 
Juvenal reappeared in Hogarth, The crowd, hurrying to tha xj>ortula, 
or * dole/ the club of male debauchees, and their occupations; the 
streets of Home, by day and night; the Court of Domitiau, his worth¬ 
less parasites, and their trumpery subjects of disctission ; the poor 
dependent dining with his rich patron, and the insults lie is exposed 
to; the senator’s wife eloping with a gladiator; the interior of fashion¬ 
able ladies’ boudoirs, and the frivolous pursuits and superstitions of 
ladies of rank; the arts and shifts of starvling poets ; the nobleman 
addicted to the turf and to night-houses ; the gossip of the servants 
about their masters* affairs; the aspect of the city on the fall of a 
great minister; a tetc-d^teie supper of two friends. These, and many 
other scenes of Homan life, are brought before us with tlic vivid 
touches of a Defoe or a Swift. They are ‘ sketches/ in the modern 
sense; and I know of nothing exactly resembling them in any other 
ancient author. The modes of expression, again, tlie turns of thought, 
the humour, are often distinctly modern, and such as we should look for 
in the pages of Fielding or Thackeray. The upstart coining on in his 
litter, which is ‘filled up by himself;’ the poor man who had nothing, 
it is true, * but who lost all that nothing* in the fire; the syco¬ 
phant, who, when his patron complains of the heat, immediately 
‘ sweats ;* ‘ the rustic infant in his mother’s lap, gazing with 
horror at the frightful mask of the actor,* when taken to the 
play; the chaff, as we style it, of the fast young Homan noble, 
directed against the plebeian whom he is going to pummel, 
‘ Whose vinegar and beans are you distended with ? What 
cobbler have you been sui^ping off slieep’s head witli, you beggar P* the 
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description of the fight, ‘if fight it may be called, where one man 
does the pummelling, and the other man’s part is limited to being 
pummelled‘the prayer of the poor wretch, that he may be allowed 
to return home with a few teeth left himthe compliment of the 
fisherman on presenting an enormous turbot to Domitian, * Depend 
upon it, sire, the fish got himself caught on purpose!* the mouse, 
‘ conscious of virility,* who scampers away from the sacred rites at 
which no are admitted; the schoolmaster whose class proceeds 
to ‘ destroy wicked tyrants,’ and whose head is made to ache by that 
* dreadful Hannibal ;* Hannibal himself stalking across the Alps ‘in 
order to amuse schoolboys, and be turned into the theme for an 
ciso ;* the exclamations of the Eomans on hearing of the fall of 
Sejanus, ‘ Believe me, there was something about that man which 
I never liked. What a repulsive countenance he had, to bo sure!’ 
the picture of the old ex-Dietator in the primitive times, trudging off 
with a spade over his shoulder to a supper-party, where bacon, and 
perhaps a trifle of fresh meat were to be the fare, ‘ with a dash of 
hush,’ so as to be sure to be in time ; the advice to the civilian in a 
dispute with soldiers, never to commence an action with only t.vo legs 
to plead against a thousand hobnails ; the dismissal of the wife whose 
charms have departed, ‘ you arc offensive; you use your pocket- 
handkerchief too often. A fresh wife is coming with a dry nose ;* 
such terms of expression as ‘ the fires, the falling in of roofs, the 
thousand perils of cruel Rome; last of all, the poets reciting in the 
dog-days 5 ’ or again, in a comparison of Orestes and Nero, ‘ At any 
rate, Orestes did not murder his sister and his wife, ho did not 
poison his relations, he did not write ruhhishgpoems about Troy;* 
the inquiry about the young woman who lived in the country, where 
she saw no one, and who was so very chaste, Who can guarantee 
that nothing has taken place in mountain or cave r* ‘ Have Jupiter 
and Mars then got past work /’ the remark about Horace, ‘ Horace 
has had enough to eat when lie cries out “ Enoe !’* * the description 
of the lady, wlio is a perfect stranger to her husband, ‘ except that 
she hates his friends and his servants, and makes him groan over her 
bills.’ Examples of this kind may be multiplied in support of my 
a^>ertion that there is in Juvenal a humour quite distinct from the 
quaint humour of Plautus, and the broad farce of Petronius, and the 
delicate banter of Horace, of which no example o.xisted previous to his 
time in Roman literature, while modern literature furnishes much 
that is akin to it, though not distinctly imitated from it. There are 
many ancient writers with regard to whom it is necessary for us to 
make a considerable mental effort in order to throw ourselves back 
into the times in which they wrote, and to conceive the tone of 
thought which prevailed in their day. Juvenal, when the difficulties 
of another kind which mark his writings are surmounted, requires no 
such effort. In his way of looking at things, and especially the 
grotesque side of things, in his word-painting, in his illustrations, he 
is essentially a man of the present day. Accordingly, he has been 
imitated by JBoileau and Johnson, for instance, while such writers as 
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Aristophanes and Plautus are incapable of being modernized with any 
degree of success.** 

Nor can we pa5?s over without commendation the manner in 
which Mr. Lewis has dealt with one difficult question in his 
edition of Juvenal. Much of these satires, as much also of other 
classical literature, is repugnant to modern taste, is indeed repug-* 
nant to all taste. The old way of dealing with these passages 
was to omit them from the hody of the text Of these editions 
Ruperti shrewdly observes :—Loca e textu ejecta perperam et 
imprudenter collecta sunt ad calcem. quoniam qui his lautitiis 
pascantur eas in tali lance satura appositas cupide devorant*’ 
Other editors, as Mr. Mayor and Mr. Simcox, omit them alto¬ 
gether, as has been already mentioned. The best way is to 
treat them as Mr. Lewis has done throughout, with that cold, 
passionless criticism which is always at the service of true 
scholarship. The attempt to conceal garbage from a vulture is 
vain. A foul mind will find its own food. Such a mind will, 
however, find little to satisfy its obscene longings in the mascu¬ 
line commentary which attends all the satires of the present 
edition. 

Mr. Lewis's work may be recommended as a sound and useful 
commentary, and as a translation for those who need one. Asa 
literal translation, indeed, it must take the first place amongst 
those which exist in our language. That, it is true, is not high 
praise. But it is first by a great interval. As a commentary it 
is sufficient and instructive for the student, it is instructive 
and suggestive to the scholar. And about the whole work 
there hangs the atmosphere of common sense and substantial 
learning. 
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Art. V.—Emigration and the Coolie Trade in 

China. 

1. CorrespondeTice respecting Emigration ftom, Canton. Pre¬ 

sented to both Houses of Parliament, 1860. 

2 . Correspondence respecting the. Emigration of Chinese 

Coolies from Macao. Presented to both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, 1871. 

3. The China MaiL Hong Kong: 1850-1872. 

4. O Echo do Povo. Hong Kong: 1866-1867. 

5. Report of the CommissioTiers appointed to Inquire into the 

Treatment of Immigrants in Biitish Guiana, Presented 
to both Houseb of Parliiiment, 1871. 

6. The Coolie: his Rights a/tid Wrongs, By the Author of 

“Ginx'sBaby” London: 1871. 

A mong numerous subjects of importance relating to Euro¬ 
pean intercourse with the countries of the far East 
there are none, it may be said, that concern the fair fame of 
civilized nations more deeply than the conduct of a traffic in 
human labour which has long been carried on at different points 
in China, and which, in many of its existing phases, approxi¬ 
mates only too closely to the features of the African slave-trade. 
It would seem, inileed, that the exertions so nobly and at length 
so successfully devoted by the people of Great Britain towards 
uprooting that abominable system, have in a measure tended to 
reproduce some of its worst features among a people vastly 
superior in mental and moral attributes to those who were 
formerly its victims; but here also, although capable only of 
indirect action, Bntish sentiment and official energies have been 
beneficially^ exerted on behalf of the oppressed; and from the 
now voluminous records relating to this subject we propose to 
select material for a survey of the traffic, with the object of 
throwing light upon its history, demonstrating its evils, and 
dwelling upon the means that have been suggested for the 
conduct of a better system. 

The close of the first half of the present century will, doubt¬ 
less, be noted hereafter as one of the most remarkable periods in 
the history of human migrations. Causes, upon which it is un¬ 
necessary to expatiate here, contributed at this epoch to encourage 
redistributions of population extending over a great portion of 
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the earth’s surface; and even among the hitherto stationary 
Chinese influences powerfully operating in the same direction 
were at work. Whether, as some contend, the three hundred 
and fifty millions of souls familiarly attributed to the census-roll 
of the empire have a real existence, or, as is the opinion of others, 
one-half that number would better represent the actual total, 
there can be no doubt that China possesses a vast and in certain 
provinces—notably in the south—a superabundant population. 
From this human hive swarms of hard-working labourers have 
continuously issued in the last two generations, spreading first 
over the adjacent countries of Canibodia, Siam, and the Malay 
Archipelago, throughout which they have already engrossed a 
predominant share in trade, agriculture, and handicrafts of every 
kind; and next descending in clouds upon the goldfields and 
commercial centres of California and Australia, where their very 
habits of plodding industry, sobriety, and thrift have made them 
objects of jealousy on the part of a working class which would 
do well to emulate them in these and other respects. It is not, 
however, of the spontaneous emigration from China to the 
countries above-named, interesting as a survey of this subject 
might be, that we propose to treat in the present instance, but of 
the attempts made during the last quarter of a century to supply 
the demand for labour in South America, the West Indie.s, and 
the Spanish Main, and of the manner in which the so-called 
contract emigrants from China are procured and dealt with. 

The war with Great Britain in 1841-42, which laid low the 
pretensions and influence of the Imperial Government, enabled 
the people of China for the first time to come freely into contact 
with Europeans at different points. If previously to this period, 
although prohibited by statutes of a highly penal character from 
going beyond the limits of the Celestial Empire, emigrants had 
nevertheless succeeded in taking their departure from Canton, 
Amoy, and other ports for the settlements of Java and the 
Straits, there was now no longer the slightest difficulty in evading 
whatever restrictions were placed on emigration by the Chinese 
laws. Simultaneously with this new turn of events in China 
came a demand for labour in those subtropical countries and 
possessions to which unhappy Africa had hitherto supplied her 
bondsmen in unceasing streams, but which at this juncture, 
through the approaching extinction of the slave-trade and of 
slave)y itself, began to utter loud complaints of difficulties in the 
way of agricultural production. Peruvian planters were the first 
to seek in China a compensation for their loss of negro servitude. 
Slavery had long been restricted within narrow limits in Peru, 
since her separation from the mother-country, and the system 
was finally brought to a close in 1855 by the decree of manu- 
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mission issued under General Castillas presidency; but pre¬ 
viously to this period measures had been taken to supply by 
Chinese coolies* the place of the negro labourers who were about 
to enter upon the enjoyment of freedom and of its concomitant 
luxury, idleness. Peruvian agents, liberally supplied with funds 
and with Consular commissions, were despatched to China for 
the purpose of collecting shiploads of emigrants, and a number 
of vessels thus laden were despatched to Callao from Hong Kong 
and some of the Chinese ports, each man having previously 
signed a contract which bound him to labour for a term of years 
in the service of a Peruvian employer. The manner of obtaining 
emigrants during the period from 1847 to 1856, although no 
record of it is forthcoming, may be inferred from subsequent ex¬ 
perience which will be fully dwelt upon below; but some time 
elapsed, as was inevitable, before either the public or those in 
authority became aware that a system outwardly regular and 
fair-seeming was in reality nothing less than a wholesale revival 
of the slave-trade. The collection of supposed voluntary emi¬ 
grants in China, flagitious as the means doubtless were by which 
this object was achieved, did not at the outset attract attention 
as the most objectionable element in the undertaking. It was 
from the place of destination that accounts began to flow in, re¬ 
vealing in its true light the nature of the traffic. Cruel hard¬ 
ships, it was found, had been entailed upon the Chinese in course 
of transportatiorf to Peru by ill-provided and overcrowded 
vessels; whilst on arrival there the contracts signed in China 
were knocked down at public auctions to bidders who thence¬ 
forth became absolute owners, for the time being, of the persons 
who had engaged themselves for a term of labour hy signing 
these documents. Thus converted into bond-servants of em¬ 
ployers whose interest it was to obtain from them the maximum 
of labour during the period—usually seven years—stipulated by 
the contract, and who were nor, as in the case of acknowledged 
slave-owners, actuated by considerations extending to a period 
beyond that specified in the indenture, it was inevitable that 
the Chinese labourers should be regarded chiefly as a means of 

* Tbc word “coolie,” as is well known, is of Anglo-Indian origin, and 
signiBcs merely labourer^ but its derivation seem^ uncertain. In bis “ Indian 
Journal (chapter 24) Bishop Hebcr speaks* of the “ Kholees, a degenerate race 
of Rajpoots in Guzerat, who from the low occupations in which they are 
generally employed, have (under the corruption Coolie) given a name, probably 
through the medium of the Portuguese, to bearers of ourthensall over India.” 
Another authority states, however, that “the word KMi is pure Tamil, and 
means hire or wages, in which sense it has been applied by Europeans in 
Southern India to the native labourers who work for hire.” To the Chinese 
themselves, it is needless to add, the word is unknown, except as made use of 
by Europeans in the manner above-mentioned. 
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extracting from the soil the utmost possible returns at a minimum 
expenditure of nourishment and care. But if the treatment 
met with by coolies employed in agricultural labour upon the 
haciendas of Peru was unfeeling and cruel, as from a multitude 
of sources we know it to have been, incomparably more pitiable 
was the fate of those who, in flagrant violation of their contracts, 
were landed upon the Cliinclia Islands, to wear out a wretched' 
existence in the most nauseous and prostrating of task-labour. 

A few miles from the port of Pisco on the coast of Peru 
lies the group of islets upon which, in the course of cen¬ 
turies, the accumulated excrement of sea-birds has formed, 
under a rainless atmosphere, the vast deposits of guano which 
have introduced since their discovery a new era in British 
husbandry. Bising abruptly from the deep to a height of 
forty or fifty feet, the rocks were found when first visited by 
Europeans to be covered to an amazing depth with successive 
layers of this valuable substance, which about the year 1840 
began to attract notice as a fertilizer. A succession of con¬ 
tractors paid large sums to the Government of Peru for the 
privilege of working the deposits. At the outset convict labour 
was relied upon for the purpose of quarrying the guano and 
loading the vessels chartered to carry it away; but on this 
supply of labour proving inadequate, the Peruvian Government 

E ermitted Chinese coolies to be employed, and these coolies who 
ad been obtained in China under pretence of agricultural re¬ 
quirements were landed at the Chincha Islands to toil in what 
shortly proved itself a hopele.ss slavery among the fetid sur¬ 
roundings of the guano pits. In 1800 it was estimated that no 
less than 4000 unfortunates had at one time or another been 
landed on these islands, of whom not one had survived. In the 
language of the narrator, “ Some have poisoned themselves with 
opium, some have allowed themselves to be buried alive in the 
very material they were working in, and others, choosing a more 
ea.sy form of death, have jumped off the rocks into the sea and 
drowned themselves.” The larger number, who had not resorted 
to the national solace of self-destruction, had simply perished 
through overwork and disease. Neither a consideration of these 
facts, however, nor the horror excited on all sides on their 
becoming generally known, proved eifectual in leading the 
Government of Peru to place a check on the abuses connected 
with Chinese contract labour. The profitable shipments con¬ 
tinued to furnish employment for vessels of ail nationalities; 
but on a correct appreciation of the nature of the traffic being 
brought home to the colonial authorities of Hong Kong, 
measures were instituted for purging that colony of participation 
in its conduct. In 1854 a proclamation was issued by the 
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f ovemor prohibiting British subjects and vessels under the 
hitish flag from further engaging in the despatch of Chinese 
subjects to the Cluncha Islands, a trade characterized in the 
wording of the proclamation as having '* resulted in the most 
aggravated form of slavery hut this proceeding, humane as its 
intention might be, was inoperative and practically illegal, since 
no Act of the Imperial Parliament had conferred powers ex* 
tending to such a prohibition upon the governor of the colony. 
The shortcoming was remedied in the following year, when the 
statute known as the “Chinese Passengers Act” (18 and 19 
Yict. cap. civ.) was introduced and made law. This enactment, 
specifically declared in its preamble to be designed for the pre¬ 
vention of “abuses that had occurred in conveying emigrants 
from ports in the Chinese seas," has continued until the present 
day to afford an effectual means of guarding against such abuses 
so far as British territory and shipping are concerned. Under 
its provisions no British vessel can proceed to sea on a voyage 
of more than seven days’ duration with upwards of twenty pas¬ 
sengers on board, from any port in Chinese waters, until re¬ 
quirements of a very stringent nature, both as regards the vessel 
herself and with reference to the passengers on board, have been 
complied with; and the regulation thus introduced was found 
sufficient to dispel from Hong Kong the stigma of affording 
facilities for a new slave-trade under the specious guise of 
contract emigration. Unfortunately, however, a foothold for 
this traffic was still available at the adjacent port of Macao, 
where its establishment was encouraged with but a slight 
pretence of official restriction. 

At the western entrance to the Canton River lies the narrow, 
rocky peninsula which, occupied for more than three hundred 
years by Portuguese settlers as tenants under the Chinese Go¬ 
vernment, on pay ment of an annual ground-rent, underwent a 
species of revolution between the years of 1846 and 1849, when 
its allegiance to China was bit by bit repudiated. Taking 
advantage of the effect produced by the recent concessions to 
Great Britain, an ambitious Portuguese governor expelled, by 
successive coups d’audace, the Chinese mandarins hitherto 
recognised as invested with supreme local authority at Macao, 
closed the Chinese Custom-house, and eventually assumed a 
position of complete colonial independence for the peninsula. 
The bold measures of Governor Amaral, however, while on the 
one hand they stirred up a feeling of popular hostility which 
eventually led to his assassination, proved at the same time 
ineffectual to secure for Macao that share of the growing 
China trade which it was hoped its ancient repute and its de¬ 
claration as a free port would attract. The British colony of 
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Hong Kong, situated barely forty miles distant, possessed such 
superior advantages in its spacious harbour, its extent of 
building-ground, and its excellent position, that, apart from any 
national preferences, there could be no likelihood that the 
commercial firms by whom the trade with China was being 
founded would choose the flag of Portugal for the protection of 
their establishments. Unhappily, the association of that flag 
with the netarious traffic cariied on by the slavers of Mozam¬ 
bique and Loando, as well as the laxity too frequently manifested 
in Portuguese colonies in administering the laws, served as an 
inducement towards establishing dep6ts at Macao which speedily 
naturalized there the practices and the profits of the African 
slave-trade. At this juncture Cuba had entered the field as a 
rival of Peru in the demand for labour. Already, in 1S1<7, two 
vessels, the pioneers of the Chinese coolie-trade, had been freighted 
for Havana from Amoy, one with 350 and the other with 629 
so-called emigrants on board, the majority if not all of whom, as 
one may judge from subsequent experience, were probably 
beguiled into embarkation under delusive promises, or forcibly 
abducted against their will. Each of the “emigrants” thus 
obtained was required to sign a contract binding him to labour 
in the service of a Cuban master for the period of eight years, 
with the promised remuneration of 4 dels, (equal to about 1 Ts.) 
monthly, besides food, clothing, and houseroom ; and on anival 
at Havana these contracts were disposed of by auction in the 
manner already stated as prevailing in Peru. By 1853 this 
description of enterprise had assumed large proportions, and the 
first vessel—a barque called the Sophia —left Macao in that 
year with coolies for Havana. Thenceforward the traffic went 
on increasingly, and for the last fifteen years it has contributed 
the principal—almost the sole—occupation open to the degraded 
half-caste inhabitants of tbe Portuguese settlement. Establishing 
themselves on this congenial soil, the European or American 
purveyors of coolie-labour created in the course of a few years an 
entire colony of “ barracoons/' as, by an ominous transfer 
from the parlance of the African slave-dealers, the depots 
provided • for the safe keeping of Chinese coolies before 
embarkation are locally termed. The barracoon of Macao 
is usually a remodelled Chinese hong or warehouse, of 
which the spacious compartments and their contiguous offices 
are fitted up for tbe reception of some hundreds of tem¬ 
porary occupants. The single entrance, heavily barred, is 
guarded by a detachment of low and vilianous looking half castes, 
by whom, until recently at least, all egress was denied to the so- 
called “voluntary emigrant” from the moment of his admission 
within the building until the time arrived for his embarkation. 
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To keep this storehouse of labour perpetually filled was the 
business of the corredor or Chinese broker, on whose activity the 
trade depends entirely for its success. Devices of the most 
varied kinds are resorted to by these unprincipled agents for the 
purpose of earning the head-money paid them for each recruit. 
Crimps, as the employes of the coolie-brokers aro termed, dis¬ 
persed throughout Macao and its environs, found constant and 
remunerative occupation in beguiling simple and unwary Chinese 
of the peasant or artisan class into entering the dep6ts, under 
promises of lucrative employment never destined to be fulfilled. 
Others made it their business to entrap the gamblers who, 
having been stripped of their last paltry coin at the tables carried 
on under official licences from the Portuguese authorities, were 
ready to stake their own bodies for one more chance of making 
good their losses; whilst agents of a different stamp were em¬ 
ployed to attain the desired object by still more flagitious means. 
As time went on and the profits of the coolie-trade grew more 
and more tempting, piracy and wholesale kidnapping were re¬ 
sorted to for the purpose of filling vessels which otherwise could 
not be loaded with sufficient rapidity. Chinese of a low and 
desperate class were employed in scouring the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts, whence it was their object to decoy their ignorant country¬ 
men, either to Macao direct under one specious pretext or another, 
or, as occasion served, on board boats which lay in wait at con¬ 
venient points and made sail, when supplied with a sufficient 
number of passengers, for the port of the shipment. Thanks to 
the impenetrable stupidity that characterizes in general the 
Chinese peasant class, and to the state of misery and lack of 
employment to which great masses of the redundant population 
are exposed, it has always been an easy task for the crafty agents 
employed in this pursuit to entrap a supply of victims for the 
unscrupulous purveyors at Macao. But measures still more 
sweeping were at the disposal of the coolie-traders. Chinese 
junks, heavily armed, and manned in part by Portuguese or 
Manilla half breeds, prowled regularly along the coast in search 
of victims, and when unable to obtain the desired quantum of 
coolies by purchase or barter, were nothing loth to ransack the 
fishing-boats for their able-bodied occupants, or to overhaul 
trading-junks from which members of the crew or even passengers 
could be abducted. To these kidnapping atrocities, perpetrated 
in numberless instances during the last ten or dozen years, fresh 
opportunities came in process of time to be added. The coast¬ 
line of Kwangtung, lying westward from Macao, together with a 
large extent of country at its back, is occupied by a population 
at once dense, poverty-stricken, and addicted to habits of tur¬ 
bulence. The region in question, surpassing the whole of Ireland 
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in extent, labours under the further disadvantage of being occu* 
pied by two distinct and bitterly hostile classes: the Puntis, or 
immemorial owners of the soil, and the Hakkas, a race descended 
from Northern Chinese who, at intervals during the last six 
centuries, have migrated southward under pressure of poverty 
and have taken up their abode in Kwangtung. Originally 
hewers of wood and drawers of water in the service of the richer 
country folk, the Hakkas have thriven and multiplied into large 
communities scattered here and there throughout the province, 
but retaining in their traditional habits, their dialect, and even 
in their dress, a marked distinction from the Puntis or genuine 
Cantonese. For generations past a hostile feeling has smouldered 
between the two races, embittered by the gradual preponderance 
of the thrifty Hakkas in many parts, and clan-fights or village 
wars, often terminating in serious bloodshed and revolts against 
constituted authority, have distinguished this region for more 
than half a century. To the coolie-traders of Macao a source 
of supply was opened by the state of affairs in question, which 
has proved no less fruitful than the internecine wars of 
he African tribes to their prototypes, the slavers of Mozam¬ 
bique and Benin. At regular trading points along the coast, 
unheeded by the indolent Chinese officials, whose main 
concern is for the collection of their stated revenue, and 
for their own pecuniary advantage, native junks or fast 
sailing Portuguese loi’chas received cargoes of unfortunate 
prisoners, Hakkas or Puntis, as the fortune of war had deter¬ 
mined, whom their captors willingly disposed of to the agents of 
the Macao barracoou-keeper. Not uufrequently payment was 
made in arms and ammunition of foreign make, which enabled 
fresh raids to be indulged in and further victims to be obtained. 
The junk, once loaded, made sail for Macao, where her living 
cargo was perhaps landed, a helpless drove, to undergo a pretence 
of examination as to the willingness of its members to engage 
themselves as emigrants; or possibly, a-s in some well-authenti¬ 
cated cases, placed immediately on board ship without troubling 
the barracoon with their presence during the period prescribed 
by law. Only exceptional violence in the process of collection, 
however, would render a flagrant breach of the regulations ne¬ 
cessary. In ordinary cases, Chinese once within the walls of the 
barracoon, whether entrapped by force or fraud, submitted them¬ 
selves with hopeless resignation to the commands, or yielded to 
the threats, of the dreaded foreigners. When the time for 
passing under the eye of the Procurador arrived, batches of 
these unfortunates might be seen marched through the streets 
under armed escort, and appearing in the presence of that 
powerful functionary (whose emoluments were principally de- 
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rived from fees levied upon such shipments) to give an unvarying 
affirmative in reply to the stereotyped list of questions put by a 
half-caste interpreter. This being done, each man’s mark was 
hastily affixed to the contract sealing his future fate, and all that 
remained to be done was to embark under the escort, as before, 
of ruthless-looking guards. If any doubt happened to prevail 
respecting the pliability of any particular set of coolies, nothing 
was easier than to cause a body of sham emigrants to appear 
before the Procurador, and to sign contracts which could without 
difficulty be made to represent the real persons placed from the 
first in safe keeping on board ship. These and other abuses 
flourished—thanks to what influences it is not difficult to con¬ 
ceive—^in despite of elaborate regulations devised with reference 
to the coolie trade. It was in 1853, as noted above, that the 
first shipload of so-called emigrants was despatched from Macao 
to Havana, and in 1856 a decree of the Governor, Senhor 
Guimaraens, brought into efleeb a code of rules dealing minutely 
with the reception and embarkation of Chinese emigrants, the 
terms of their contracts, and their treatment on board ship. A 
certain amount of security for good behaviour was exacted from 
the coolie-brokers, and the Procu/rador, or Registrar-General 
and Police Magistrate of Macao, was invested with extensive 
powers in all matters connected with emigration. These regula¬ 
tions, which, if honestly carried into effect, would have gone far 
toward checking the abuses of the coolie trade, remained, never¬ 
theless, barren of such results; and while kidnaping continued 
to flourish, the Promradorea and other local officials concerned 
in carrying the regulations into effect suffered under grievous 
suspicions of sharing largely in the profits of the trade. A 
period of great prosperity for Macao, and of active employment 
for vessels under almost every flag but our own at that port, oc¬ 
curred contemporaneously with the passing of the Chinese Pas¬ 
sengers Act, which fortunately debarred British shipping from 
accepting “ coolie ” charters. 

The hostilities which broke out at Canton in 1856-67 between 
China and Great Britain checked, during their continuance, the 
operations of the Macao dealers, but the defeat and disorganiza¬ 
tion which befell the Chinese, and the garrisoning of Canton'by 
British and French forces, gave for a time increased scope to the 
activity of the trade. Vessels for the reception of coolies were 
no longer restricted to an anchorage in Macao roads; under 
shelter of the Anglo-French occupation, and the re-opening of 
commercial intercourse with the Chinese, they boldly took up 
stations at Whampoa, the port of Canton, and native kidnappers 

f >Ued their vocation with an audacity and success which aroused 
ively feelings of consternation and hatred among all classes of 

a 2 
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Chinese. At last, in April 1859, a petition drawn up in the 
names of a great number of tradesmen representing the entire 
mercantile community of Canton was presented to the British 
Consul, Mr. Alcock (now Sir Rutherford Alcock, BLC.B,), in 
which entreaty was made that action might be taken by the 
European authorities for repressing the system of kidnapping 
which had become so prevalent; and in communicating a copy 
of this document to the British plenipotentiary, Mr. Alcock made 
use of the following language:— 

The acts of violence and fraud connected with the coolie trade at 
this port have lately reached such a pitch of atrocity that a general 
feeling of alarm spread through the population, accompanied by the 
degree of excitement and popular indignation which rendered it no 
longer possible or safe for any authority interested in the peace of the 
place to remain inactive. The intolerable extent and character of the 
evil baa thus tended to work its own cure. When no man could 
leave his own house, even in public thoroughfares iuid open day, with¬ 
out a danger of being hustled, under false pretences of debt or de¬ 
linquency, and carried oii‘ a prisoner in the hands of crimps, to be sold 
to the purveyors of coolies at so much a head, and carried off to sea, 
never again to be heard of, the whole population of the city and 
adjoining districts were roused to a sense of common peril. That 
under such circumstances the people should attempt to protect them¬ 
selves by administering a wild justice of their own upon the persons of 
any of the nefarious gangs of crimps that fell into their hands, was a 
natural consequence of the supineness of the authorities. And 
accordingly, within the last ten days several of the kidnappers have 
been killed by the mob, and with the vindictive cruelty to which the 
Cantonese, under less provocation, are well known to be addicted,”— 
Correspondence relating to Emigration from Canton^ 1800, p. 1. 

The Parliamentary papers from which the foregoing extract is 
drawn exhibit in detail the vigorous campaign undertaken at 
this period by the British authorities at Canton, in conjunction 
with their French colleagues, against the atrocious system exposed 
in Mr, Alcock's representation; but the task of expelling the 
coolie traffic from Chinese waters was one of no slight delicacy 
and difficulty. Although wielding absolute military power over 
the ^ity and suburbs of Canton, the allies had been careful to 
refrain from interference with the consular representatives of 
other powers established at the port, and of these functionaries 
some were merchants directly interested in the gains of the coolie 
trade, whilst in other instances Consuls holding purely official 
positions gave hut a half-hearted support to the intended reform. 

Notv/ith&tauding these obstacles, aud the difficulty of acting 

through weak and timorous Chinese otBciaJa, complete success 
was at length achieved through the exertions, principally, of Mr. 
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(now Sir Harry) Parkes, then stationed as one of the Allied 
Commissioners at Canton. The supine mandarins were spurred 
into action; the right of the Chinese Government to forbid the 
emigration of its subjects under contract^ save after a full inquiry 
into all circumstances attending their engagement and departure, 
was asserted ; and at length, in the face of determined opposi¬ 
tion, some nine hundred Chinese were demanded and received 
from on board four vessels lying at Whampoa, of which three 
were under the American,* and one under the Oldenburg flag. 
These supposed voluntary emigrants were brought to Canton 
and examined before a joint Commission, with results which are 
fully set forth in the papers laid before Parliament. In almost 
every instance the released " coolies” told a tale of violent seizure 
and detention by countrymen of their own in the first place, and 
subsequently by the foreign agent into whose hands they were 
delivered. The fiist deposition on the list may be quoted as a 
fair type of the whole, and as a specimen of the manner in which 
the free emigration for Cuba and Peru was recruited :— 

** Ung Cheong-po, a Tartar, taken from an American ship, states- 
* About twelve days ago I was selling herbs in the streets of Canton, 
it was in the south suburbs. A man (Chinese) came up and asked 
me to go to Houam, to fetch something to Canton; got into a boat 
and was taken to Chang-chow (Whampoa). I objected to go to that 
place and was struck. 1 was placed on board a foreign ship, and asked 
if I would go to a foreign country; I deolined. The foreigner said I 
was to be taken back as 1 had refused to go. I was again put into 
the kidnapping boat, and beaten on my back with the flat of a sword; 
I received four blows, and was told I must, when on board the foreign 
shi}), say I was willing to go, or I should be killed. I said I would 
rather die than go. I was kept below on the foreign ship, my dress 
was changed, and I was not allowed on deck. There were 189 coolies 
down in this place; we had plenty of room and plenty to eat; all 
were unwilling to go and had been kidnapped. Six days ago I was 
brought away from the foreign ship.* '^—Correspondence, 1880, p. 98. 


* It is noteworthy that not only at this period but for some years sub¬ 
sequently, American vessels wore actively engaged in the conveyance of Chinese 
c^hes to Cuba, whilst citizens of the United States, holding in some oases 
Consular commissions, were among the most energetic and successful par^ 
ticii^tors in the trade. It was only in 1862, seven years after the passing of 
the Cnmese P^sengers Act by the Pritish pArliament, that an Act of Congress 
was p^sed forbidding the employment of U.S. vessels in this trade. It is the 
mote desuable to pomt out a fact of this kind, inasmuch as English journals 
have before now been found to echo the assumptions of American writers, and 

to suggest that Great Britain should follow the example of the United States 
m prohibiting the transport of coolies on board British ships. A uotahle 
inatoce in point occuitra so lately as April, in a leading ottlcle on iha 

subject in the usually well-informed Pali Mall GFasetie, 
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Boused into a^semblance of activity by disclosures such as 
these and the protests of the Chinese authorities, the Government 
of Macao issued in 1860 a fresh code of regulations for the coolie 
traflSc, but the new rules proved little more effectual than those 
introduced five years previously in checking the malpractices of 
the persons engaged in the trade. Fraud and violence continued 
to be the principal means employed in obtaining recruits, as was 
inevitable so long as the root of the matter—the commercial 
element—remained untouched. 

Meanwhile endeavours towards establishing a legitimate system 
of emigration under Chinese supervision, were in progress. Both 
theBntish and French West Indian colonies had felt the same defi¬ 
ciency of labour as had inconvenienced the planters of Cuba and 
Peru ; and notwithstanding a large immigration of coolies from 
India, a scarcity of hands was the complaint on every sugar estate. 
Under these circumstances the British Government had resolved 
in 1859 to despatch an agent to China for the puipose of 
organizii^ a system of emigration under proper securities, and 
Mr. J. G. Austin, a colonial official of long experience, was 
sent out with instructions to this effect. The allied occupation 
of Canton enabled preparatory measures to be taken, in concert 
with the Chinese authorities, even before hostilities had been 
terminated in the North of China; and in the conventions 
finally agreed to at Peking in October, 1860, between the British 
and French plenipotentiaries on the one hand and the Chinese 
Government on the other, provisions were embraced giving for 
the first time authoritative sanction to emigration on the part of 
the Chinese people, subject to regulations which the provincial 
officials were left to draw up as might be found needful. Prac¬ 
tically speaking, this permission affected only the inhabitants of 
the two conterminous provinces of Kwangtung and Fukien, 
whose population, hardier, more enterprising, and perhaps also 
more redundant than those of other parts of the empire, have 
alone evinced a willingness, or felt a need, of seeking their 
fortunes abroad. Endeavours were accordingly made at Canton 
in the one province and at Amoy in the other, as well as in 
the British colony of Hong Kong, to establish emigration depdts 
for the supply of the British West Indian colonies. Rules con¬ 
certed with the Chinese authoriiies secured the freedom and 
comfort of the intending emigrant up to the time of embarkation, 
and a constant official supervision over all proceedings in con¬ 
nexion with the matter. Once on board ship, and until the 
moment of departure, jurisdiction over the emigrant was vested 
in the British Consul as ex o^do agent for emigration in 
fulfilment of the provisions of the Chinese Passengers Act. It 
was the Consul’s duty to certify the number of emigiants which 
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each vessel, according to her tonnage, was lawfully empowered to 
carry; to inspect her fittings and means of ventilation, with the 
provisions, water, and medicines placed on board for the voyage ; 
and to ascertain that each emigrant fully understood the terms 
of the contract by which he was bound, and that no fraud had 
been practised in inducing him to embark. On receipt of a 
certificate covering these particulars, and on depositing with the 
Consul a bond, with two suflficient sureties, rendering himself 
answerable in the sum of one thousand pounds for the full 
execution of all the requirements of the Act, the master was at 
liberty to proceed on his voyage. 

One of the most serious drawbacks from the advantages which 
it was hoped to obtain from the employment of Chinese labour, 
consisted in the fact that women bad hitherto been restrained 
by immemorial custom no less than by legal enactments from 
betaking themselves to foreign lands; and grave evils were 
notoriously rife wherever communities of Chinese emigrants 
were settled, as in California, Java, and Singapore, without the 
companionship of women of their own race. Great stress was 
laid by the home and colonial authorities on the importance of 
attracting a large proportion of female emigrants for the West 
Indies, and under the altered circumstances now prevailing in 
, China it became possible to meet this requirement, if not in the 
degree hoped for, yet to a considerable extent. The great 
invasion of Kwangtung in 1854! by an army of rebels, with its 
attendant disorders, had entailed widespread desolation through¬ 
out the major portion of the province, whilst the internecine 
struggles of Hakkas and Puntis added in other districts to the 
popular distress. Emigration, therefore, was a boon of which 
many now gladly availed themselves, and for the first time in 
China's history the spectacle was witnessed of entire families 
bestowing themselves on shipboard, content to forsake the native 
village and—a still harder sacrifice—the ancestral burying- 
ground. Still the distrust of all things foreign profoundly 
rooted in the Chinese mind, combined with the feeling of dread 
inspired by the too notorious misdeeds of the kidnapping 
fraternity, rendered the agricultural population long averse from 
accepting the offers made to them of homes in a distant and 
unknown country. It is true that the emigration depot estab¬ 
lished in the suburbs of Canton was thronged with a constant 
succession of occupants, who seemed to listen with attentive 
interest to the explanations afforded concerning the mode and 
terms of engagement under contract; but it was shortly found 
that the four days’ free sojourn in the depdt before deciding 
whether to embark or no, which .the regulations imposed as a 
necessary safeguard to the emigrant’s spontaneous conduct, was 
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a privilege of which the vast floating population availed itself 
with entire good humour, but with little desire of being included 
among the numbers destined to cultivate plantations in Demerara 
or Trinidad. To lodge for a day or two with Mr. Sampson (the 
indefatigable British Emigration Agent at Canton) became, after 
a time, a standing jest among the unwashed crowds who gain a 
precarious livelihood in divers forms of petty industry at Canton 
and ill its neighbourhood; but the lodging and food were not 
grudged to these interlopers so long as among the visitors to the 
emigration-house there remained a certain proportion of bond 
Jide emigrants, and as the free entrance and egress which were 
allowed to all served to manifest the legitimate character of the 
undertaking, energetic efforts were employed to bring to the 
knowledge of the Chinese poor what advantages the scheme of 
emigration had to offer. Placards, fortified by a Chinese Govern¬ 
ment stamp, were liberally distributed throughout the province, 
setting forth an outline of the proposals made and the wording 
of the contract itself^ whilst from time to time journeys were 
undertaken into the interior by the agent himself for the purpose 
of explaining orally to the country folk the terms he had to offer. 
As a result of these proceedings a considerable number of Chinese 
were led to embrace the opportunity of bettering their fortunes 
in the West Indies, and between the 22nd January, 1860, when 
the Med Riding Rood left Canton for Demerara with the first 
batch of 300 men, 11 women, and 4 children, and the 31st 
December, 1865, a total number of 6543 souls had sailed from 
danton. Of these 5071 were men, 1281 women, and 191 chil¬ 
dren. From Hong Kong, Swatow, and Amoy emigrants had 
also sailed, bnt in smaller numbers. The emigration dep6t on a 
“ shipping day” presented some curious peeps at different phases 
of Chinese life. At an early hour in the morning all the officials 
on whom the duties of control reposed are seen assembled in the 
great central hall, and constitute a Board of almost fonnidable 
magnitude. Beside the emigration agent there are seated the 
two delegates of the Chinese Government, in their becoming and 
exquisitely neat official uniform; the British Consul or his 
deputy, more likely to keep a watchful look-out for the regu¬ 
larity of the proceedings than the dignified-looking but negligent 
mandarins ; and an inspector from the Anglo-Chinese Custom* 
house, whose place it is to assist the native officers in their duties 
of supervision. A huge register lies open upon the table, which 
is further littered with piles of contracts and shipping documents. 
A couple of Chinese clerks stand in front of the table, and on all 
being pronounced in readiness, a batch of some dozen or more 
awkward-looking candidates for engagement file in from a side- 
door, to listen for the last tiffie while the contract is recited to 
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them clause by clause. When this has been done by the Chinese 
clerk employed for the purpose, a name is called from the list, 
and Cheong»a-Lum steps up before the examiners. He is now 
asked a series of questions by one or other of the Chinese dele¬ 
gates, and after having given proof of his willingness to go abroad 
and his comprehension of the terms of the contract, his signa¬ 
ture is at length affixed to the document, to which thereupon 
the seals of the Chinese officials and the British Consular officer 
are attached in testimony of its regularity. Cheong-a-Lum then 
steps aside to give place to Han-a-Ping, and so the process goes 
on until forty, fifty, or perhaps a hundred emigrants have been 
passed. After signature of the contract each emigrant becomes 
entitled to an “ advance” on account of future wages, amounting 
to about 51. sterling, and the investment of this sum soon con¬ 
verts the emigration dep6t into a scene of animated activity in 
preparation for departure. After a final feast in common, the party 
are mustered, each man shoulders the chest in which his pur¬ 
chases have been stowed, and a procession is formed to march 
down to the boats which lie waiting at the river-bank Amid a 
crepitating salute of fire-crackers discharged by the friends who 
are left behind, the emigrants drop out of sight, and shortly after¬ 
wards find themselves transferred to the emigrant ship at 
Whampoa, and gazing in wonder at the interior economy of 
their floating home. 

Before following the emigrants to their allotted sphere of 
toil, and examining more closely the policy and manage¬ 
ment of this industrial undertaking, we turn again to survey 
the operations conducted in China for the supply of other 
fields of labour. The French, whoso Convention, concluded 
at Peking in 1860, contained a clause identical with that 
negotiated in favour of emigration by our own envoy, were not 
slow to assert their right of participating in the benefits of the 
system established at Canton. A French depot for contract 
emigrants was shortly opened, side by side with that under 
British auspices; but scarcely had its operations been com¬ 
menced when a weak point—the fruitful source of disorders to 
come—disclosed itself in the Treaty provisions. The clauses 
relating to emigration in the Convention of Peking authorized 
Europeans to enter into engagements with any Chinese who 
might be willing to proceed abroad, and it seems to have occurred 
to neither Lord Elgin nor Baron Qros that a necessary safeguard 
against abuses was the elimination of all commercial interests 
from the agencies thus admitted. In the case of the British 
Government, the certainty that no approach to a traffic in emi¬ 
grants under its flag in China would be ventured upon or 
tolerated may perhaps have been taken for granted; but the 
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traditions and the sensibilities of the French people were not in 
an equal degree enlisted against such a contingency. The 
French emigration house at Canton, therefore, after supplying 
two or three shiploads of emigrants to Martinique, became trans¬ 
formed into a depOt avowedly carried on by Cuban agents as a 
branch of their business at Macao, and coolie-brokers previously 
employed in serving the barracoons of that locality now devoted 
their energies, as occasion prompted, toward supplying the depdt 
established under French auspices at Canton. This perversion 
of a Treaty right, which clearly had been intended to authorize 
nothing more than the engagement and departure of emigrants 
under continuous French protection and responsibility, began ere 
long to encourage distrust of the system, as a whole, in the 
minds of the Chinese, who could perceive little if any distinction 
between the shipment of coolies for Cuba from Macao and opera¬ 
tions conducted with the same object, and by the same indi¬ 
viduals, at Canton. Meanwhile the trade at Macao continued to 
flourish. From 1860 to 1867, despite the amended regulations 
introduced at the beginning of this period, a secure foothold was 
enjoyed there for the same schemes of fraud and violence that 
had previously given an evil notoriety to the place. Instances 
of forcible abduction from different parts of Kwangtung, and 
even from the streets and wharves of Hong Kong, were fre¬ 
quently reported, and time after time the Portuguese authorities 
were besought, but in vain, to put an effectual check upon the 
malpractices inseparable from the coolie-trade as carried on 
under their jurisdiction. The question was one of net profits;' 
and a return under ordinary circumstances of one hundred per 
cent, on capital outlay proved sufficient to render the worst 
features of the trade practically inviolable. An estimate lies 
before us of the cost of procuring coolies in China at this period, 
and of the receipts accruing on their delivery at Havana. Ex¬ 
penses to date of shipment, including the head-money paid to 
the Chinese broker, amounted to 70 dols.; the passage money, 
60 dols.; insurance, commissions, etc., 49 dols.; and interest at 
6 per cent, for six months, with 3 per cent, added to cover the 
average loss by deaths, 11 dok, making a total of 190 dols., 
equal at the exchange of 48. 4d. per dollar to a little over 4U. 
sterling. On the other hand, the sum realized from a contract 
(and with it a coolie’s person) put up to auction at Havana was 
from 350 dols. to 400 dok, or in round figures about 801 . The 
following table, compiled from Spanish returns, exhibits the 
number of Chinese emigrants knded in the Island of Cuba 
between the year 1847 and the 9th July, 1866 :— 
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Place of de- 

.No. of 

Number 

Deaths. 


Landed. 

pariure. 

Macao. . . 

Veseels. 
. . 129 

embarked. 

... 54,488 ... 

5,841 


48,647 

Hons: Kong • 

. . 5 

... 1,665 ... 

420 


1,245 

Canton . . 

. . 4 

... 1,603 ... 

131 


1,372 

Whampoa • 

. . 7 

... 2,585 ... 

83 


2,502 

Amoy . . 

. . 25 

... 9,303 ... 

1,869 


7,434 

Swatow . . 

. . 39 

... 15,900 ... 

2,849 


13,051 

308 

Manilla . • 

. . 2 

324 ... 

16 

# • • 

211 85,768 

Number of Men landed at Havana . . . 

11,209 

• • 

• • 

74,559 

74,559 

« Women ,, 

„ In 1856 

• • 

. 7 

32 

74,591 



In 1848 

• • 

Total 

. 25 

• • 


Deaths. 


Men.4,754 

Women. 7 

Suicides. 35 

- 4,796 

69,795 , 

Executed for murder. 6 

69,789 

Transported to Fernando Po. 235 


Bemauang in Cuba.Total 69,554 

It will be noticed that in the above table no allowance is made 
for Chiuese who had left the island, nor is there reason to believe 
that any appreciable number bad enjoyed opportunities of doing 
tbi& What then was the fate of those who survived the stipu¬ 
lated years of bondage ? A decree of the Queen of Spain had 
been issued in 1860, forming a code of rules relating to the 
immigration of Chinese into the Island of Cuba i and these rules, 
if actively enforced in the interest of the coolies, would perhaps 
have secured to them protection from the hardships and injustice 
under which we know them in fact to have suffered; but the 
regulations themselves embody a proviso, dictated apparently by 
slave-holding exigences, which deprives the unfortunate China¬ 
man of all liberty of action even after terminating the period of 
his contract bondage. By Article YII. it is enacted that— 

“ On the expiry of bis engagement in Cuba, the labourer cannot 
remain in the island, unless in the same character as apprentice or 
workman under the responsibility of an employer, or assigned to 
held labour or domestic service, under guarantee of his master; 
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being bound in any other case to leave the island at his own 
expense, and being compelled to do so in two months after the 
expiry of his contract.” 

The effect of this proviso, as is testified by numerous observers, 
has been to give the Chinese labourer no other option, on ter¬ 
minating his eight years’ contract, than that of either renewing 
his engagement on terms which it is usually in the employer’s 
power to dictate, or of being taken into official custody and con¬ 
demned to labour in a chain-gang on the score of refractory 
disobedience to the immigrant code.+ 

It is less important, however, to dwell upon the condition of 
Chinese bondservants in the colonies to which they have been 
conveyed, than to concentrate as much light as possible upon the 
modes by which their departure from their own country is 
brought about. Even though it were true—as is assuredly not 
the case—that after reaching Cuba or Peru the mass of Chinese 
immigrants enjoy just and humane treatment and find them¬ 
selves placed in the way of moral and physical amelioration, this 
after all would be but a repetition of the exploded plea by which 
attempts were made to bolster up the African slave-trade and 
slavery in the United States, long after those gigantic evils had 
been condemned by the almost unanimous voice of civilized 
nations. No aigument is required to prove that European 
governments cannot be justified in lending the shelter of their 
flag to a system of obtaining emigrants which, as we shall show 
below, is admittedly based upon schemes of deception and 
violence; and it is monstrous, indeed, that a power the most in¬ 
significant among those having relations with China, and main¬ 
taining its foothold there solely in virtue of the respect for 
foreign nations wrung by British arms from the unwilling 
Chinese, should turn its dubious immunities to such account as 
to bring disgrace upon Christian civilization, and to instigate 
enmity against Europeans throughout an empire which it has 
cost such pains to render accessible to better influences. Never- 


* A letter ia the Pall Mall Gazette uuder date of June Uth, 1866, signed 
“ A Visitor in Cuba,” gives the following testimony under this head;—“ When 
the seven (eight f) years term has expired, the coolie is permitted to change 
his master, but he is bound by law to re-engage himself for another seven 
years under penalty of being sent to the chaingang. In that weU-ordered 
country no idle coolies are allowed, and unless he has money, which it has 
been impossible for him to earn, to take him out of the country, he is obliged 
to re-engage himself, and if he fails to do so he is made to work on the roads 
and public works, and is treated as a criminal convict. During the second 
term the coolie is at liberty to make the best bargain be can with the planter, 
under the unfavourable circumstance that he must at once engage himself. 
But as regards the second seven years, we need not now consider—Tew live to 
the end of the first seven.” 
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theless, despite the persistency with which the Portuguese 
Government has been adjured to compel the introduction of an 
effectual reform in the system carried on by its officials at Macao, 
and notwithstanding the professions exchanged by it in reply to 
successive remonstrances, the abuses of the coolie-trade are seen 
to continue practically as flourishing as ever. It is not that 
disclosures of its iniquities, apart from the guarded expressions 
of official disapproval, have been few or far between. To say 
nothing of the indignant comments of the English press at 
Hong Kong, which, however, has done good service in exposing 
the malpractices of coolie*dealers and those in league with them, 
notice must be taken of a journal, the Echo do Povo, established 
by a knot of Portuguese at Hong Kong, and specially employed 
for several years in denouncing with singular frankness and 
persistency the abuses in which the countrymen of its promoters 
were implicated. A great service was rendered to humanity by 
this journal in 1867, when astounding revelations appeared in 
its columns in respect of kidnapping atrocities which had beta 
brought to light through the Romish priesthood of Macao. It was 
made known that Portuguese lorchas, hovering as usual on the 
coast in search of prey, had extended their cruises as far south 
as the Gulf of Tonquin, where, falling in with a number of junks 
laden with Anamese soldiers and officials, they had seized the 
entire company and brought them in durance to Macao. Here 
the unhappy prisoners, whom it was not safe to bring on shore 
lest their foreign garb and language should lead to immediate 
exposure of the villany, were tlirust at once on board the coolie- 
ships, whilst contracts professing to have been signed by them 
before the authorities charged with the superintendence of 
emigration, whose seals were dvly affi,xed to the documents, 
came somehow into the coolie-dealers’ hands. By a happy 
accident some of the victims were converts to Romanism, and 
before the vessel to which they had been consigned could leave 
the port, intelligence of their fate was brought to one of the 
clergy resident at Macao. Through the intervention of this 
ecclesiastic the victims were eventually liberated, and sullenly 
permitted to betake themselves to Hong Kong, where means 
were found for restoring them to their homes; but all the 
diligence of the Portuguese Government failed to discover upon 
whom the guilt of the transaction lay, and by what means a 
whole code of regulations and the vigilance of a large staff of 
officials had been set at naught. One beneficial result ensued, 
at the same time, from the exposure of this and other scarcely 
less atrocious acts of kidnapping. A Portuguese merchant of 
Macao, Senhor B. S. Fernandes, was appointed by the governor 
to discharge the duties of Superintendent of Emigration, and 
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was called upon to furnish a report upon the system and its 
conduct. The memoir prepared accordingly by Senhor Fernandes 
and published in the colonial Boletim do Ooverno under date of 
the 4th April, 1868, is replete with admissions of the corrupt 
manner in which the so-called contract emigration had until that 
moment been carried on, whilst betraying, as was perhaps 
natural, an obvious desire to find excuses tov a continuance of 
the system upon which Macao depends for all its prosperity. In 
a very significant paragraph of his report Senhor Fernandes 
states that— 

“I have most particularly exerted myself, and have employed 
different means for checking an abuse which was formerly very pre¬ 
valent, and which consisted in the fact that the Chinese who presented 
themselves to sign the contract were not the same with those who 
had previously been present at the registration. I cannot flatter my¬ 
self that the abuse in question has not been committed since I assumed 
charge of the Superintendency, but I am convinced that the instances 
in which abuses of this description have occurred must at the same 
time have been very rare. Notwithstanding my efforts, I must still 
confess new obstacles arise day after day against the repression of 
this malpractice, to obviate which, it appears to me, there remain but 
two expedients,” 

In proceeding to suggest a check against abuses of which thus, 
for the first time, a Portuguese oflScial is seen admitting the 
existence, Senhor Fernandes is compelled to refer to that potent 
auxiliaty of the coolie-dealers, the shrinking timidity evinced by 
Chinese, especially those of the lower classes, when brought face 
to face with superior force. In connexion with a suggested plan 
for checking personation, by causing the registration of emigrants, 
the signature of their contracts, and the shipment itself to take 
place at ono and the same time, Senhor Fernandes is obliged to 
confess that— 

“ This expedient offers objections, among which the most salient is 
that the emigrants would be deprived of suflicient time for refiection 
before definitely engaging themselves, whence it might frequently 
happen that the Chinese, led away by the novelty of their situation 
and taken by surprise by the fact of finding themselves for the first 
time in the presence of a foreign official, would deem themselves 
coerced and under compulsion (coactos e obrigados) to answer in the 
affirmative every question. The evils that might hence arise may 
easily be conceived ; and in view thereof the expedient in question is 
not the preferable one.” 

A flood of light is thrown by the quotations we have extracted 
above from this most interesting report upon the machinery by 
means of which the assent of the so-called voluntary emigrants 
was obtainable at Macao to the contracts under which they 
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remain bound; and the general conclusion arrived at by Senbor 
Fernandes is that, so long as Chinese brokers are employed for 
the collection of emigrants at Macao, abuses must continue to 
flourish; but that without such agents no emigrants will be 
forthcoming. In a pointed paragraph he asserts ^at “ the exis¬ 
tence of brokers, if it be an evil, is assuredly a necessary one 
but inasmuch as it was his duty not to find reasons for the sup¬ 
pression, so much as a plea for the continuance, of the coolie- 
traflSc, he goes on to remark that— 

“ In view of this fact, two alternatives alone present themselves. 
The first is to prohibit Chinese emigration in toto, in order to avoid 
the crimes of which the brokers may be guilty. The second alterna¬ 
tive is to put forth a new code of regulations for emigration, simple 
but clear, and conceived in such a manner as to provide a base upon 
which energetic and efficacious measures may be founded, that shall 
tend to cheek abuses and to counterbalance the influence of the 
brokers, and shall be capable of inducing the brokers to be more honest 
for their own sake." 

The report is wound up by a request that Senbor Fernandes 
may be relieved of his functions as Superintendent of Emigration, 
which was shortly afterwards conceded ; but his singularly out¬ 
spoken statements having placed beyond question the existence 
of those abuses which had hitherto been strenuously denied by 
the Macao officials, it was impossible for the Government of 
Portugal longer to delay some attempt at remedial measures. 
In 1868 a new Governor, Vice-Admiral Sergio da Souza, was 
sent out with special instructions to deal with the subject. In 
August of that year a new code of regulations was issued under 
his auspices, which, based in part on the recommendations of 
Senhor Fernandes, was intended to multiply the checks imposed 
on the knavery of the coolie-traders, and to render that “ neces¬ 
sary evil,” the Chinese broker or chmhaieiro* “honest for his 
own sake.” The new Governor was undoubtedly earnest in his 
desire to put down the practices which had previously disgraced 
Macao, and his regulations excluded many of the more flagrant 
descriptions of malpractice that had flourished up to that time 
unchecked; but the fundamental evils of the trade were too 
deeply rooted to be overthrown by mere half measures, ^e 
barracoons of Macao continue to receive their recruits from the 


* In grimly humorous allusion to the manner in which porkers are carried 
unresistingly to market in Gbina, the populace have long been accustomed to 
give the name of chu-tsai,—i.e., “pig^,” to the victims of the kidnappers, and 
mat chtt-tsai (pig-dealing) is the common designation for the cooue-trade. 
The Portuguese at Macao have coolly adopted these Chinese expressions, from 
whjch they have coined the bastard term chuehaieiro as the title of the 
Chinese brokers engaged in famishing material for the traffic. 
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same class of native agents as of yore, and if any doubt existed 
as to the means resorted to by these men in earning their head- 
money, it would disappear in view of the admissions periodically 
forced from the Macao authorities that persons declaring them* 
selves to have been entrapped by force or fraud have l^en de* 
tected in one or other of the barracoona Vice-Admiral de Souza 
took'credit from time to time in his official Boletim for the 
number of kidnapped Chinese whom, under the new regulation, 
ho had caused to be set at liberty or handed over to the Chinese 
officials at Canton; but he does not appear to have reflected 
that cases of this kind, occurring constantly as they do, leave 
nothing wanting to demonstrate the utter viciousness of a system 
based upon the possibility of such outrages. The period hypo¬ 
thetically welcomed by Senhor Fernandes, when the Chinese 
brokers, convicted of criminal acts, and prosecuted without mercy, 
should, in their own interest, or in dread of severe punishments, 
be induced to recruit no others than genuine emigrants, appears 
to be M far off as ever; and the profits of the coolie-trade con¬ 
tinue such as to make light of the outlay that evasions of the 
new regulations may entail. So long as human bodies are 
suffered to remain a staple of lucrative commercial dealings at 
Macao, and worthless Chinese are freely employed in supplying 
materials for such a trade, there can be no doubt that money 
will retain its traditional power of frustrating all the precautions 
against illegal action that the Portuguese officials may be set to 
administer. After having been in full vigour for upwards of two 
years, the regulations of Admiial de Souza proved ineffectual to 
obviate crimes such as came to light in November, 1870. in 
connexion with the seizure of the French ship Nouvelle Pene¬ 
lope while on her voyage from Macao to Peru. The mention of 
this event necessitates a retrospect upon one of the most terrible 
features of the coolie-trade. Not many years had elapsed after 
its inauguration when an unmistakable denial was given to the 
assertions of those who defended the character of the traffic, by 
rising after rising which took place upon vessels in the course of 
their voyage, and frantic struggles for liberty on the part of the 
so-called voluntary emigrants. A score at least of vessels might 
be enumeiated upon which “mutinies'’ have taken place,* and 


* la this particular also the identity of feature between the coolie-traffic of 
Macao and its Afiican prototype is curiously noticeable. The Hollander, 
'Will'am Bosnian, in his very full account of the slave-trade (*' Desenption of 
the Coast of Guinea,” London, 1705, reprinted in “ Pinkerton’s Voyage,” 
1819), makes the following ingenuous complmt:—“We are sometimes 
sufficiently plagued with a parcel of slaves which come from a far inland 
country, who very innocently persuade one another that we buy them only to 
fatten and afterwards eat them as a delicacy. When we are so unhappy as to 
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in several instances the imprisoned Chinese have succeeded after 
desperate encounters in regaining their freedom. Although 
yarded day and night by armed sentries at the hatehways, and 
menaced with cannon peering through the barricade erected in 
front of the captain's cabin—themselves deprived of everything 
that might be converted into a weapon of offence—the poor 
wretches cowering below could at least reflect that numbers and 
utter desperation were on their side. Some favourable moment 
was seized, a rush made, tho sentries disarmed and thrown over¬ 
board, and then, unless met by unusual presence of mind on the 
part of the captain and crew, the maddened Chinese became in a 
moment masters of the vessel. In the first intoxication of success, 
bloody vengeance could not fail to be taken for past injuries, 
and men who were probably the least guilty of all concerned in 
the transaction fell victims to the rage of the mutineers. Sicken¬ 
ing stories are related of the tortures inflicted upon officers and 
men of coolie ships after a successful rising, whilst in more than 
one instance the coolies, failing iu their attempt to gain the 
upper band, have deliberately fired the vessel and perished to a 
man with the crew sooner than submit again to capture. Usually, 
however, it has been their object to spare the lives of at least 
such among tho Europeans as would suffice to direct the course 
of the vessel to the nearest land, and if this proved to be Chinese 
territory the prisoners in most casos joyfully made their escape 
on shore without doing further harm to either vessel or crew. 
So habitual had tho resort to such attempts at deliverance become 
within the last few years, that at length (there is reason to believe) 
gangs of piratical desperadoes have been formed for the purpose 
of engaging themselves as coolies, with the deliberate intention 
of capturing and plundering the vessel after leaving port. Such, 
it is certain, was the nature of an attempt made on board the 
British ship Pride of the Ganges shortly after leaving Canton 
for Demerara in December, 1865, when the captain was killed 
and thrown overboard, and the vessel robbed of all the money 
and valuables she contained by a gang of forty pseudo-emigrauts; 
and such appears to have been the case also with the French 
NouveUe Penelope^ of which mention has been made above. 
This vessel sailed in October, 1870, laden with 300 coolies from 
Macao. As is shown in the papers presented to Parliament— 


be pestered with many of this sort, they resolve and agree together (and 
bring over the rest to their party), to run away from the ship, kill tfie 
Europeans, and set the vessel ashore; by which means they design to free 
themselves from being our food.’* It is not always the apprehension of being 
eaten that stimulates the Chinese coolies to make attempts at escape; but a 
belief that they are destined to be used as food or as oait for catching the 
sea-slug {heohe-de-mer) is widely disseminated in China. 

[Vol. C. No. CXCVII.]— New Sekies. Vol. XLIV. No. I. H 
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“ All went well for a day or two ; when suddenly a rush on deck 
was made by a body of Chinese, armed with belaying pins, billets of 
wood, &c.; the master was knocked down and his throat cut, the 
crew overpowered, several of them taking to the rigging, and the ship 
was in possession of the assailants. Those of the Europeans who 
were aloft, and the mate and two or three who were forward—eight 
in all, seven having been killed—were assured they would not be hurt, 
but must navigate the ship to the land. This they did, and made the 
bay of Tien-pak, some 180 miles on the coast below Macao.’*— 
Correspondence respecting the Emigration of Ohimse Coolies from 
MacaOy 1871. 

On investigation of this matter it was found that a small 
number of bad characters had allowed themselves to be engaged 
as coolies for the purpose of raising a revolt on board with the 
aid of the kidnapped persons whom they felt sure of meeting in 
the hold of the vessel; but while some of the really guilty 
suffered a just punishment for their crimes, an attempt made to 
implicate the general bulk of the coolies in the murderous design 
served only to bring overwhelming discredit upon those concerned 
in the trade. Through the exertions of M. Dabry, the French 
Consul at Canton, the individuals who had formed the plot to 
capture this vessel were discovered, and were subsequently 
executed at Macao ; but one of the coolies, named Kwok-a- 
Sing, having been traced to Hong Kong, a demand for his arrest 
and extradition thence was mad(' by the Chinese authorities at 
M. Dabry’s instance. This proceeding was the first step in what 
has proved a cauae cHehre in the annals of the coolie-trade. 
Apprehended by the Hong Kong police, Kwok-a-Sing was even¬ 
tually brought on a writ of haJutae corpus before the Supreme 
Court of the colony, presided over by the Hon. Chief Justice 
Smale, whose elaborate judgment in the matter, delivered on 
the 29th March, 1871, constitut(‘s, in fact, a sweeping indictment 
against the system which had caused the accused to be brought 
before him. After reviewing a mass of evidence adduced in 
proof of homicidal acts participated in by Kwok-a-Sing, the con¬ 
clusion arrived at by the English judge is that “ there is nothing 
to take the status of the prisoner out of that of slavery,” and he 
was held justified, consequently, in having resorted to any means 
of regaining liberty. The following is a noteworthy passage in 
this most outspoken judicial decision ;— 

“ Coming as all this evidence does from the witnesses for the pro¬ 
secution, uncontradictod, I believe (though the Attorney-General calls 
it mere hearsay evidence) what they said among themselves when 
there was nothing to be gained by stating other than the truth. Out 
of 310 coolies this one man [a witness named Chun a Few] heard, 
and 1 believe what he says to be true, that one hundred coolies said 
they bad been kidnapped,—how many moi'e of these coolies had been 
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kidnapped does not appear. The Attorney-General contended that 
the captain was not answerable for the fact that these coolies were 
kidnapped. I abstain from attempting to measure his mere moral 
responsibility ; but for the purpose of measuring the alleged guilt of 
the prisoner, I must consider that the captain being in a * trade * 
notorious for its crimes, of kidnapping especially, was primd fade in 
law responsible for the kidnapping and fitting-up of the ship and the 
detention of the coolies on board, and if the circumstances raise a 
presumption against the captain that he knew that one only of the 
coolies on board had been kidnapped, then I think that in an English 
ship fitted up as this ship was, ho would be guilty of piracy within 
sec. 9 of 5th George IV/*— Judgment in the matter of Kwok a Sing 
on Habeas Corpus, 

From another quarter the same case was made the subject of 
comments which resume, in a few words, the whole groundwork 
of the matter. The British Consul at Canton, Sir Brooke 
Robeitson, in reporting upon this ‘‘coolie tragedy/’ expresses 
himself in the following earnest language :— 

“ It is evident, however well the Macao Government regulations 
may look upon paper, that coolie emigration is simply a slave-trade, 
and a disgrace to any Christian government that permits its perpetra¬ 
tion within its jurisdiction. It is well known how these barracoons 
are supplied, and instances are not unfrequont at Canton of the dis- 
ap])earance of people, and a regular traffic is carried on in human 
beings for the supply of these establishments. There can be no doubt 
the Macao Government is honest in its intentions to protect the 
coolies and put down kidnapping, hut there is something more than 
this required to stop the evil, and indeed it may safely be said that 
nothing short of closing the barracoons and forbidding the shipment of 
coolies will do so.”— Correspondence respecting the Mmigration of 
Coolies from Macao^ 1871. 

To this conclusion every impartial observer of the Macao 
coolie-trade is irresistibly borne; nor has it been at Macao alone 
that the alternative between giving a tacit sanction to the 
malpractices of commercial speculators and forbidding their 
operations altogether has shown itself to be imperative. At 
different periods during the decade ending in 1870 undertakings 
were set on foot in Hong Kong for the supply on mercantile 
principles of Chinese emigrants to the Dutch colonies of Surinam, 
the Sandwich Islands, and even to Peru ; and a series of well- 
meant but totally ineffectual attempts were made by an energetic 
Governor to impose such restrictions upon the conduct of this 
form of enterprise as might insure its freedom from abuses. In 
every instance it was found that the “ necessary evil ” of the 
coolie-trade, the Chinese broker, was prepared to set at naught 
the most stringent prohibitions, and to employ devices sus¬ 
piciously resembling those in vogue at Macao for the purpose of 
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earning his stipulated head-money. After the exposure of some 
glaring scandals it became necessary to introduce special 
ordinances which have extinguished the profits of despatclnng 
labourers to foreign countries under contract; and this result has 
been hailed with almost unalloyed satisfaction in the colony, 
Ilaving now traced the development of the coolie-traffic down 
to its condition at the present moment, we find it neemsary to 
revert to the survey of authorized emigration from China as 
carried on at Canton. The perversion of the depot established 
there nndcr French protection to the uses of Cuban speculators 
gave rise, as has already been noted, to feelings of suspicion and 
dislike in the minds of the Chinese, and a variety of measures 
were proposed by the local authorities, with but little success, to 
curb the devices by means of which emigrants wore entrapped. 
In 1S64 the Viceroy of Kwangtuug solicited imperial sanction to 
an ainendnjent of the existing law against the crime of kidnap¬ 
ping, and on the 23rd November in that year the proposed 
enactment was passed, sancthming the penalty of death in all 
cases of abductiou. It is humiliating, indeed, to find that this 
sinister reflection u])on the conduct of Europeans in China, and 
the suffering they have entailed by their acts, should be the only 
modification introduced in the Chinese code owing to the altered 
state of foreign lelations with that country. Trade has multi[)]ied 
itself a thousandfold ; the* intercoux'sc of foreigners with all parts 
of the empire has passed from a state of complete restriction to 
almost absolute freedom ; the usages of linropean diplomacy 
have been adopted and the methods of European warfare and 
administration introduced, whilst not a line has been added to 
or expunged from the Cliineso statute-book except in the case 
of this enactment, which imposes upon '‘foreigners” the stigma 
of employing agents of the basest nature to execute their heart¬ 
less designs. The existence of such a legal proviso, aud still 
more the continued necessity — undenialde, alas! — for the 
rigorous prohibitions it embodies, is a standing reproach to 
European civilization, since no distinction is drawn by the great 
mass of the Chinese between one foreign nation and another, 
and the most earnest opponents of the coolie-trade are liable to 
suffer under equal obloquy with those by whom alone its excesses 
are held in countenance. It would be satisfactory if we could 
place on record any successful attempt on the part of European 
negotiators to supersede this enactment by effectual measures 
for abolishing the coolie-trade as a commercial speculation, but 
up to the present moment nothing of the kind has been achieved. 
Negotiations were indeed carried on for some time subsequently 
to the issue of the Imperial Decree of November, IbGl, for the 
establishment of a definite code of rules under which emigration 
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might be carried on at the Chinese ports, and a Convention was 
signed at Peking on the Oth March, 1866, between Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, the British Minister, and M. de Bellonnet, 
tile French Charge d’Affaires on the one side, and Prince Kung 
on behalf of the Chinese Government on the other, which was 
declared by its preamble as intended “to secure to Chinese 
emigrants those safeguards which are required for their moral and 
physical well-being;” but the results actually obtained by this agree¬ 
ment fell strangely short of the promisoit expressed. All that was 
accomplished was the entire stoppage of legitimate undertakings 
for the supply of emigrants to the British West Indies, without 
diminishing in any degree the activity or the success of operations 
widely different in character, in conducting which the jurisdiction 
of the Chinese Government was wholly set at naught. Drawn 
up, if we may judge from the unfavourable comments with 
wliich this instrument was discussed after its publication at 
Hong Kong, without sufficient reference to the opinions of 
authorities at home or in the colonies, the terms of the new Con¬ 
vention not only proved unacceptable to the West Indian Govern¬ 
ments, principally on financial grounds, but were at once con¬ 
demned in China as insufficient to check the abuses of the specula¬ 
tive coolie-trade. A proviso that on the expiry of a five years term 
of service the immigrant should be entitled to payment of his 
passage back to China forbade tlie profitable employment of 
Chinese labour in the British West Indian colonies, wliere perma¬ 
nent settleis were looked for, and not a constant succession of 
hirelings passing backwards and forwards at the employer's ex¬ 
pense ; and so soon as the terms of the agreement became 
known in Dernerara and Trinidad, orders were sent for the cessa¬ 
tion of all shipments of emigrants from China to those colonies. 
On the other hand, the criticisms which appeared in the Hong 
Koug press, after the publication of the new code of rules, dwelt 
stiungly on the absence of any proviso forbidding the conduct of 
emigration as a commercial vtuiture, and upon the direct sanction 
which, strange to say, was given to the continued employment 
of ‘‘ bxokers” for the collection of emigrants. On this point all 
previously expressed opinions had been unanimous in declaring 
total prohibition to be the only means of averting malpractices. 
When, on the 11th February, 1860, the united foreign Consuls 
at Canton addressed the allied Coinmanders-in-chiet, suggesting 
certain considerations whicii underlie, as they observed, “any 
conceivable system of emigration,” they urged that “ whereas the 
system of collecting emigrants by payment of head-money is in 
itself the origin of most of the evils signalized, the same shall be 
strictly prohibited by the Chinese authoritiesand a similar 
view was expressed shortly afterwards by Sir Frederick Bruce, 
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the then British Minister in China, in his communications with 
the Foreign OflElce {Correspondence, &c., 1860). In view of 
these expressions of opinion and of the experience gathered in 
after years, it is surprising to find that the Emigration Conven¬ 
tion of 1866 contains in its sixth Article explicit authority for 
the employment of Chinese brokers, accompanied by the proviso 
that such men “ alone will be responsible for any act, whether 
intentionally or unintentionally, in contravention of the laws of 
the empire.” We are spared the task of examining the text of 
the Convention in detail, however, since it has proved virtually 
a dead letter, at least so far as its ostensible object of regulating 
emigration is concerned. Propositions for a modification of the 
agreement are known to have been urged at Peking, but without 
result up to the present time ; nor is it unlikely that the Chinese 
Government may have rejoiced in the unexpected results that 
have accrued upon the signature of this Convention, in putting 
a stop to undertakings which had always been unfavourably 
looked upon by the great conservative mass of officials and of 
the scarcely less influential " literati.” Emigration of a lawful 
kind has consequently ceased for the present; whilst the sliip- 
njent of coolies from Macao has continued to flourish in the 
manner and with the results described in the preceding pages. 

Having thus seen the endeavours to supply labour to the West 
Indian colonies brought to a standstill by ill-considered arrange¬ 
ments, we now arrive at a point where it becomes possible to 
examine the treatment which immigrant labourers receive after 
leaching their destination, and to judge whether the promises 
held out to the Chinese before leaving their own country are 
satisfactorily fulfilled. A feeling of painful surprise was excited 
two or three years ago when it became known in England that 
allegations had been made attaching to our own colonies blame 
of a similar nature to that which has been so strongly levelled at 
the communities of Sj>anish America, and that serious grievances 
had been representeil in the name of the immigrants serving 
under contract or indenture in British Guiana. The attention of 
lier Majesty’s Government was first called to the subject by Mr, 
G. W. Des Veeux, an official who had occupied the post of 
stipendiary magistrate in that colony. Having been promoted 
to office in another part of the West Indies, Mr. Des Veeux 
addressed in December, 1869, a despatch to Earl Granville, then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, bringing a series of accusations 
against the planters, officials, and government of the colony he 
had lately quitted, whom he represented as indifferent to the 
well-being, and oppressive to the liberties, of the immigrant class. 
As a necessary consequence of the charges thus unexpectedly 
adduced. Commissioners were ultimately appointed to investigate 
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the condition of affairs; and a voluminous Report, presented in 
due course to Parliament, embodying the results of a painstaking 
and minute inquiry, affords ample means of judging with regard 
to the fortunes of those Chinese labourers whose earlier ex¬ 
periences we have previously followed. It is a fortunate circum¬ 
stance, moreover, that we are not confined to purely official 
sources of information in this respect. So soon as the statements 
concerning ill-treatment and injustice inflicted upon Indian and 
Chinese immigrants in Demerara (or British Guiana) had obtained 
publicity, those very worthy if not invariably juclicious bodies, 
the Aborigines' Protection Society and the Anti-slavery Society, 
of whom little had been heard since the rebellion in Jamaica, 
retained the services of a rising young author to proceed as their 
agent to the scene of inquiry and investigate the matter from a 
humanitarian point of view. To this step we are iurlebted for 
Mr. Jenkins's very interesting and impartial work, entitled “The 
Coolie : his Rights and Wrongs,” which embodies the results of 
an inquiry carried on simultaneously with that conducted by Mr, 
W. E. Frere, Sir George Young, Bart., and Mr. Charles Mitchell, 
the Commissioners appointed on the 20th August, 1870, by the 
Governor of British Guiana, to investigate the circumstances 
connected with immigrant labour in that colony. The charges 
levelled against the system by Mr. Des Voeux are summed up as 
follows by Mr. Jenkins at the outset of his narrative— 

“ Seduced from India or China by false promises (so ho seems to 
have averred)—not duly notiiiod of the legislation which would affect 
their relations when they reached the field of labour—assigned with¬ 
out due caution on tlic part of the executive to the power of uncon- 
scicntious masters—wronged by the law and against the law—daily 
injured and unable to obtain redress, because of combinations between 
unjust magistrates, hireling doctors, and manojuvring planters, dying 
unrecked and unreckoned (I have tried faithfully thus to sum up 
this man’s charges)—such a fifty thousand British subjects, anywhere 
existing, would heat the sympathies of English hearts to boiling 
point.” 

The grievances dwelt upon by Mr, Des Voeijx fell under three 
principal heads, to wit, tyrannical conduct displayed by the 
owners or managers of estates upon which Asiatic immigrants 
are employed ; insufficient care bestowed upon the sick by the 
medical men in charge ; and a general subservience to “ planters’ 
interests” on the pait of the stipendiary magistrates to whose 
decisions in case of complaint the immigrants must look for 
redress. It is satisfactory, indeed, to find that both the Com¬ 
missioners and Mr. Jenkins, on reaching the termination of their 
several paths of inquiry, agree in declaring that no more than a 
slight basis of actual evidence could be discovered in support of 
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these grievous denunciations; whilst, at the same time, a useful 
end was achieved in the investigation of numerous particulars 
calling for amendment in the colonial laws and practice with 
regard to both Indian and Chinese immigrants. The Commis¬ 
sioners, in the opening pages of their Report, find it necessary 
to dwell upon the difficulties they encountered through the 
inability of Mr. Des Veeux to proiiuco facts in support of the 
‘^sweeping and universal** accusations contained in Ids letter, but 
their guarded official language may be superseded here by the 
remarks with which tlie special agent of the philanthropic 
societies sums up the matter. Mr Jenkins states that— 


The exaniiiiution of Mr. Des Vuiux proved to be of a very un¬ 
satisfactory character. Though some of his charges were wide in 
their range and others in some instances spccilic, he was unable to 
verify the former from any but vaguely expressed remembrances, 
while the latter turned out to have been iiicorreetly stated or not to 
warrant the conclusions drawn from them. In fact, Mr. Des Veeux 
had written a very long and serious letter, with the houestest of 
intentions, but with tlie least bu'-nu‘ss-like pex’furmauce. According 
to his own account, it was dune upon the spur of a report which led 
him to fear the colony to bo in danger, without nutob, memoranda, or 
docuuKuls whereby he could verily his statements. He eoiKsidered 
him&elf, by the circumstances, ju&tillcd in relying on his general re- 
inemhr.ince of the couelusious formed by him in the cour.''e of live 
A ears’ experienee in tlie colony. Tinit ho had to a consiflcrable 
extent read the state of its society aright is proved by the lltpori; 
that ho was justified in expressing them in the defiiiite, exaggoratetl, 
and formal inamitT in which ho wrote to Lord (Irauville, hardly admits 
of argument.” 


It is a relief to meet with this ilisclaimer, in such a quarter, of 
the uncomfortable impressions which Mr. Des Veeux*s accusa¬ 
tions could not fail, in the first instance, 1o produce ; but on the 
other hand, it is plainly to be seen that oven here the old maxim 
holds good, and that so much smoke was an indication of a 
certain amount of fire. We shall endeavour briefly to examine 
the sources of discontent as laid bare in the works before us. 
Improving upon an epigram of Mr. Anthony TVollope’s, the 
author of “The Coolie*’ informs us that the Government of 
Demerara— 


“ Is a mild despotism of sugar. Sugar is the ambition, means, 

and end of nearly everything done.Little else is cultivated 

for exportation. Most of the wealth and business of the country is 
concentrated in the one hundred and fifty-three sugar plantations* 
These plantations are owned and managed almost entirely by Euro¬ 
peans, and chiefly by men of liritibh origin. In 1861 the population 
of British Guiana was 105,917, of whom 1482 were natives of Europe 
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and 117 of North America. Although there are iiiilueiitial Creole 
Europeuiia, I cannot be far wrong in saying that in the hands of a 
small proportion of these 1629 people, or their equivalent in 1870, 
are centred the real power and wealth of the colony.’* 

In order to supply the demand for labour to carry out the re¬ 
quirements of this governing class, and to maintain the all-irnpor- 
tant sugar cultivation in prosperous activity, divers legislative 
enactments have been brought into force since 1338, when negro 
emancipation rendered tho employment of Asiatic immigrants 
necessary. In 1811 three Acts were passed, in the first of which 
provision was made for a Chinese immigration, then anticipated, 
but which came to nothing; and in 1850 a considerable amount 
of detail was added to the functions with which the Immigration 
Agent, constituted by previous enactments, was invested ; but in 
1864 an ordinance was introduced in which all preceding legisla¬ 
tion was embodied, as Mr. Jenkins states, “principally by the 
great industry, ability, and experience of Mr, James ('ro’^by, the 
Immigration Agent-General, and every way as honourable and 
upright an officer as the Colony contains.” This enactment 
forms the code according to which labourers are recruited abroad, 
introduced into the colony, and governed during the period of 
their indenture; and although, owing to their considerably 
greater numbers, the imniigrauts from India rather than those 
from China are chiefly affected by the ordinance in question, and 
dealt with in tlie Commissioners* Inquiry, the Chinese neverthe¬ 
less coino fully within the purview of both one and the other. 
What it principally befits us to ascertain is whether the promises 
and inducements held out to intending emigrants are fulfilled 
after their arrival in the British colonics, whether protection from 
ill usage is secured to them, and whether the means of livelihood 
arc obtainable witliout overwork. Under all those heads the 
Commissioners* Report furnishes a wealth of detail which it would 
be impossible even to summarizo within our present limits; but 
as a general conclusion it may be stated that under the first and 
second of these headings an amendment in the colonial ordi¬ 
nances relating to immigration appears eminently desirable in 
ord(*r to remove the possibility of suffering, whilst on the subject 
of the earnings which labourers may hope for, misapprehensions 
exist and require to be cleared away. It is pointed out that in 
a footnote to many of the iniientures entered into in China there 
was printed a Resolution by the Governor and Council of British 
Guiana to the effect— 

“ That the immigrants should bo guaranteed full employment on 
adequate wages paid weekly, with a house rent free, with medical 
attendance, food, aud hospital accoiuiiiodatiou vvlieu sick ; and that it 
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should he explained to them that a man can earn easily from 2 to i 
shillings^ women Jrom \ to 2 shillings, and children 8 pence per diem ; 
and that a full supply of food for a man can be bought for 8 pence 
per diem. Now although an able-bodied negro can earn from 3 to 4 
shillings by from 9 to 10 hours of work in the field, it is well known 
that a Chinaman cannot; moreover, the negro does not easilj' earn it, 
but earns it by a good steady day’s work ”— Report j p. 67. 

After reviewing an immense body of statistics on this subject, 
the Commissioners came to the conclusion that— 

“ The average earnings of this class of immigrants, drivers, artisans, 
and other head men excepted, throughout the colony, are about 
28 cents a day for every day that they do a fair day’s wort 28 cents 

is I4d., and is equal to not quite 10 annas .Women earn from 

IG to 32 cents, but do not, as a rule, work as many days as the men. 
Children between the ages of ten and fifteen earn fron 8 to 16 cents 
a day.”— Report^ p, 97. 

It is very clear that whatever may be the rates of wages, these 
should be stated in the most unmistakable manner in any 
notifications issued in China as inducements to intending 
emigrants ; but there are considerations of another nature, dwelt 
upon in the Commissioners’ Report, which militate against the 
prosperity of the Chinese who have already found homes in 
Dcmerara. As the Commissioners remark— 

“ The Chinaman here does not save so much money as the Indian. 

. . Opium smoking is carried on by some to great excess, and it 
is not uncommon to see many of them quite emaciated, and almost 

unfit for work from excessive use of this drug.The wretched 

appearance of some of the votaries of this habit has more than once 
misled strangers into conclusions unfair to the planters and the im¬ 
migration system.”—p. 91. 

Again— 

“Many of the Chinese sent here turned out to be persons who 
ought never to have been recruited. It is worthy of notice that in 
places where the Chinaman has other careers open to him besides 
that of working as a field labourer for wages, he invariably chooses 
one where he can work for himself. He either rents a piece of 
ground near a town, or starts a provision or retail shop as soon as 
possible.”— lb* 

The drawbacks which are dwelt upon in the foregoing pas¬ 
sages may be traced, undoubtedly, to the fact that, as has 
already been observed, during the five or six years in which 
emigration was promoted from the south of China under British 
auspices, the real agricultural population afforded but a portion 
of the emigrants who engaged themselves. While the system 
was being inaugurated and was slowly winning its way to con- 
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fidence, the recruits who came forward were to a large extent 
unemployed handicraftsmen and labourers of the towns—^the 
class who have thriven in a marvellous degree when transported 
to countries where their industrial training and special aptitudes 
have found appropriate fields of development, but who are 
obviously dl-adapted for the severe bodily labour required on a 
West Indian plantation, and who are notoriously the most 
addicted to that vice of opium-smoking to which the Commis¬ 
sioners refer. Here again it may be desirable, on any resumption 
of emigration from China, to define stringently the class of 
labourers who alone should be accepted; whilst at the same 
time we may demur to the conclusion suggested in the Commis¬ 
sioners* Report, that the evil [of opium smoking] is beyond the 
reach of legislation. Surely there should be no material 
difficulty in the way of forbidding the importation and sale of 
opium in such a colony as that of Demerara, where traffic in the 
drug must be confined to very few hands and where no possibility 
exists of smuggling transactions. It would seem, on the whole, 
that Chinese who are at once sober, industrious, and able-bodied 
may earn at least a decent livelihood on the sugar plantations 
of Demerara, and that superior positions are open to men gifted, 
in addition, with a fair degree of intelligence; but that only in 
a small minority of cases is it possible for the emigrant to lay by 
a sum sufficient for his passage-money back to China on the 
expiry of his indentures. Only after a second period of engage¬ 
ment can the labourer look forward to securing his return to 
China, either as a stipulated right or by meaus of money he has 
himself earned ; but as this may be clearly understood by every 
emigrant before he binds himself in China, there is no reason to 
look upon the circumstance as a grievance in his lot. The 
iuimigrauts whom it is most desirable to attract to the colonies, 
those, namely, who arrive with wives and families, will in the 
majority of cases, if dealt with judiciously, remain as permanent 
settlers without thought of return ; and a beginning has already 
been made in this respect with both Indian and Chinese 
immigrants in the West Indian colonies. As we learn from a 
paper read by Sir George Young (one of the CommisNioners of 
Inquiry in Demerara) before the British Association at its 
recent meeting at Brighton : — 

“ The diminution in the number of applications for a return passage 
in the last year or two is traceable to the opening of Crown lands, and 
the offer ot allotments to coolies in exchange for their right of return. 
Thus in Trinidad, 285 time-expired immigrants have already received 
allotments, and 9(1 others have purchased 010 acres at a stipulated 
price. The lead of Trinidad is shortly to be followed by Guiana and 
Jamaica.” 
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To sum up this survey of the condition and prospects of the 
Chinese immigrants in the British West Indian colonies we 
cannot do better than by quoting from Mr. Jenkins's work. He 
states that— 

“The Commissioners have not only seen much to commend in the 
course of their investigations, hut have not reported adversely to the 
policy of' immigration. Their Beport contains some significant 
instances of the wealth earned and carried back to their own country 
by energetic coolies. So long as capital continues to flow into the 
colony, and the extent of cultivation to be enlarged; so long as tlio 
free sugars of British Guiana contiimo to hold their own in the 

market, they think that immigration may be permitted to go on. 

1 have hope for the Coolie in British Guiana, but it will be more sure 
and certain when the immigration system is based on better laws and 
a better administration there, and on a more careful supervision by 
the Colonial Office,” 

These are sentiments which wo may cordially echo; and we 
may go even further, and express a hope that whilst any doubt 
exists respecting the validity of the safeguards provided by West 
Indian legislation against ill-lreatnient of the iniinigiaut 
labourers, or with regard to the precise amount of reumneriitioii 
to be afforded them whilst under indenture, all undertakings in 
China for the recruitment of emigrants may continue as at 
present in suspense. It is infinitely more iinpoitant tliat the 
good name of the British Govennneut shouhl be preserved from 
any approach to that obloquy which justly attaclies to the 
“coolie-trade" in China than that the necessities of production 
be alleviated in our West Indian territories, even though planta¬ 
tions wore to remain short-handed and the price of sugar to be 
enhanced. The purity of her conduct hitherto in the matter of 
Chinese emigration has retained for Gieat Britain tlio light of 
protesting against the acts of a widely different nature, the 
barbarities of mercantile speculators and the coimivunoe of in¬ 
terested officials, which disgrace the coolie-tiade ; but apart from 
considerations of humanity, she is strongly interested on mateiial 
grounds in endeavours to extinguish the abuses upon which that 
system is founded. The enormous preponderance of her 
trade in China over the aggregate pertaining to all other 
nations, the greatly superior number of her subjects residing 
at the open ports, and the weight attributed to her 
counsels and influence, render Great Britain in Chinese eyes 
the typical power to which whatever there is of good or evil in 
foreign nations is without distinction referred. The Chinese who 
are capable of forming a conception of the separate individuality 
of foreign States may be numbered on the fingers ; to the great 
mass of the people every foreigner, be he Englishman, French- 
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man, or American, if not simply styled barbarian” or ** foreign 
devil,” is yet at best one of the wai kxvoh jin —outsider—who, 
so far as appears on the surface, form a homogeneous community, 
attracted to the Middle Kingdom by a common aim. Hence it 
arises that any discredit which may properly attach to a single 
individual or nationality will be distributed over all alike; the 
brutal violence and intemperate conduct of the worst class of 
Europeans has raised a prejudice against all in the general esti¬ 
mation ; and in like manner the atrocities which continue to be 
practised at Macao under the name of emigration and with the 
sanction of Portuguese laws, keep alive in Chinese minds a sweep¬ 
ing abhorrence of all things foreign, under which we, as well as 
others, most innocently suffer. It is no mere humanitarian 
impulse, therefore, that alone justifies the demand for continued 
remonstrances against the trade for which Macao has been con¬ 
verted into an emporium; and if diplomacy should fail in induc¬ 
ing the Government of Portugal to apply the only effectual 
remedy—that of abolition—to the abuses by which its colonial 
rule is disgraced, it will be impossible that European powers 
should not support the Chinese Government in measures which 
it may sooner or later see fit to institute for regaining its 
authority over the peninsula. Such a step, it would almost 
seem, however open to objection on certain grounds, affords at 
present the only prospect of genuine security against the con¬ 
tinuance of a slave-trade in disguise; and if it be urged, as has 
frequently been done at Macao, that without the cooHe-trafSc 
no commercial activity, no movement of capital, no employment 
for the great bulk of the half-caste inhabitants of the place would 
be continued, these arguments can but serve to weaken the claim 
of Portugal to the retention of a colony which, surreptitiously 
obtained in the first place, has become solely devoted to objects 
of a nefarious kind. 
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Art. VI.—^Bishops in the House op Lords. 

Debate on Mr, Somerset Beaumont's Motion for Relieving 
Spiritual Peers from their Attendance in Parliament 
Hansard^s Debates. U.S. Yol. 202. 

A lSfY one visiting the House of Lords for the first time on the 
occasion of an important debate, will probably find bis 
eyes frequently wandering in the direction of a range of seats 
nearest to the Woolsack on the right-hand side. This is the 
cuneua or wedge-like compartment familiarly known to the 
public as the “ Bench of Bishops.’* On these cushions, carefully 
packed away by themselves, and habited in full ecclesiastical 
costume, repose a number of elderly men, whose presence in 
that august assembly is supposed to indicate the recognition 
by the State of something higher than mere material interests. 
It would be a curious study to inquire what the State has gained 
by this kind of recognition of a higher power, and wliethei 
religion, w'hich these gentlemen are supposed to represent, has 
on the whole had reason to be satisfied with its representatives. 

We are not going to fling a stone at the in<lividualfc> composing 
the present Bench of Bishops. Many of them are dmiuguishod 
by high qualities of head and heart. Probably all of them 
are quite up to the average standard of human capacity and 
virtue. Some of the very best of them have been head-masters of 
our large public schools, where no inconsiderable pcirtion of their 
time has been spent in correcting Greek and Latin verses, aud in 
birching boys, big and small—tasks which they have usually accom¬ 
plished with equal ease, vigour, and dexterity. And although, 
agreeingin the opinion pronounced by some foreigti critics, we have 
always been at a loss to understand how any man with ordinary 
self-respect can discharge the latter function, yet we are not going 
to make it a subject of reproach to any one of oui right reverend 
fathers that he does not happen to be so thin-skinned as ourselvea 
No suspicion rests, now-a-days, upon the causes of thoir appoint¬ 
ments. Nor can it be said, considering their present status, that 
they are overpaid; on the contrary, we think them underpaid. 
To keep up a peerage, and a town-house and a country palace, 
to educate a large family, to insui*e one’s life, to subscribe to 
every kind of object connected with the Church of England 
from the borders of Somersetshire to the Land’s End, and even 
the Scilly Islands, on five thousand a year, and then to leave a 
fortune behind rne, would be a feat only to be equalled by 
a man who should realize a fortune out of a subscription pack of 
hounds. When his Grace the Lord Lieutenant aud the Bishop 
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are to be seen figuring at the top of the “ Diocese of Ealing 
Sustentatiou Fund” for a thousand pounds apiece, very few 
people reflect that the contribution represents one-fifth of the 
Bishop’s income, one three-hundredth of the peer’s. All this 
and a great deal more to the same effect we cheerfully admit; 
hut as we are sure that the presence of Bishops in the House of 
Lords has been in times past injurious rather than beneficial to 
the nation, so we believe that in the time to come their presence 
there will be detrimental not only to the general interests, but to 
the particular interests which they are supposed to have most at 
heart. We shall therefore welcome the reappearance of Mr. 
Somerset Beaumont, or of any other gentleman disposed to take 
the subject in hand, and to furnish the country, through its 
accredited representatives, with another opportunity of discussing 
it in public. 

It is not, of course, our intention to attempt even a sketch of 
the history of the Episcopal bench. Such a sketch, to be of any 
value, could scarcely be condensed into narrower limits than 
those of a moderately-sized volume. A few salient points and 
prominent landmarks are all that can here be indicated. Before 
the Beformation, as is well known, the ecclesiastical element 
represented by mitred Abbots and Priors, as well as Bishops, 
usually predominated over the lay element in the Upper House. 
Nor can this be considered as otherwise than a fair arrangement at 
a time when it has been computed that over a half of the soil 
of England belonged to the Church, and the revenues of the sup¬ 
pressed monasteries amounted, according to the historian Neal, 
to a sum which would be equivalent to about fifteen millions 
sterling in the present day. The spoliations of Henry the Eighth 
at an early period of the great Reformation struggle, reduced to 
comparative insignificance the ecclesiastical element in the Upper 
House, and to this among ocher causes is owing the preservation 
of the Episcopal order in England. The bulk of the Bishops 
were cowed—as in times of revolution all but a few exceptionally 
strong heads are sure to be. They became, for the most part, 
pliable instruments in the hands of supremo power ; and for this 
reason the Reformation which was fatal to them all over the rest of 
Protestant Europe .spared them in England, where the reform 
had been commenced by those holding supreme power. 

Before the suppression of the monasteries, and at the very 
commencement of the great religious change, the Bishops had 
stoutly maintained existing abuses, in their places in the Lords. 
They withstood the passage of the Clergy Discipline and the 
Residence and Pluralities Acts (provoked by their own discredit¬ 
able administration of their sees) in 1529, and then disgracefully 
giving way, were, in the words of Mr. Froude, “ dismissed into 
ignominy, and thenceforward in all Henry’s dealings with them, 
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they were treated with contemptuous disrespect.” They exhibited 
the same animus and the same feebleness on subsequent occasions, 
notably five years later when the Pope’s authority was taken 
away (“Most of the Bishops/' says Neal, voted against the Bill, 
though all, except one, set their hands to it after it was passed, 
according to the custom of those times"): and again, on the 
passage of the famous Six Articles, when they would have done 
better to stand to their guns. “ Oh, cursed Bishops!” was the 
expression of Melancthon in a letter to Henry VIII. In the 
reign of Edward VI. they seem to have sunk into a mere body of 
voters at the disposal of the Council, prepared at any moment 
to turn tho scale against the popular party; though they made 
one vigorous attempt in the House of Lords to resume their 
former position—an effort which failed mainly from the extrava¬ 
gance of the pretensions which they put forth. In the succeeding 
reign they wore a compact “ tail,” following Gardiner and the 
Court, utilized mainly for the passage of any measure of severity 
and persecution that might be required; a circumstance which 
should have been recollected by Mr. Gladstone when, in the 
debate on Mr. Somerset Beaumont's motion, he lauded these same 
Homan Catholic Bishops for not submitting to Elizabeth. To 
say that a body of prelates who had spent some years of their 
lives in propagating by force the Roman Catholic religion, under 
a Roman Catholic sovereign, did not immediately fall on their 
knees before a Protestant Princess and an heietical creed, is 
simply to say tliat they were not infamous, and we do not accuse 
the average Bishop in times past of having been infamous. 
We take liim to have been neither better nor worse than the 
average man, in point of character; while, from the circum¬ 
stances of his position, we consider him to have been more 
objectionable than almost any other kind of man in the capacity 
of a legislator. Moreover, Mr. Gladstone did not happen to 
recollect, what is patent to every one who looks into the history 
of that period, that the “ firmness” of these Bishops was due to 
their expectation of an immediate revolution, under the auspices 
of Philip, which would restore them to their sees. Their trai¬ 
torous designs are known, and their treasonable correspondence 
was actually discovered. 

The Episcopal Bench, almost entirely renovated soon after the 
accession of Elizabeth, immediately sank into a mere engiue for 
carrying out the projects of the Court in ecclesiastical matters. 
We are not inclined to press hardly upon the Bishops on account 
of the course which they then pursued. The nominees of a 
powerful monarch must necessarily enforce the views of the 
monarch. Whatever doubts may hang over the religious views 
of Elizabeth, it is certain that she was bent on enforcing her own 
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supremacy over the Church, and as far as possible—^in the words 
approved by her fatjier—on extirpating religious difFereuces 
from this kingdom/* The Bishops, with a few notable exceptions, 
lent themselves as ready instruments to this policy, and with 
perfect sincerity, since upon the whole it was that which best 
suited their own interests. What must be a source of regret, 
though not of surprise, is that they should actually have bettered 
their instructions, and that they should have thrown their aegis 
over abuses which did not necessarily form a part ef this ruthless 
policy. Their scandalous government of tbeir dioceses and their 
still more scandalous lives brought them into more than one 
quarrel with the House of Commons. In the Lords they suc¬ 
ceeded in throwing out the Bill against pluralities which had 
passed through the popular House. Outside tho House of Lords 
they let loose their officers upon every unlicensed congregation, 
whence their victims were selected, sometimes to rot in prison, 
sometimes to perish by the rope or the fire. They ejected every¬ 
where such of the clergy as were suspected of Puritanism, and 
advanced every drunkard, gambler, and whoremonger who was 
a sound Episcopalian. This is no exaggeration, for the very 
expression just used is to be found in substance in the remon¬ 
strance which the Council, including Lord Burleigh, was at length 
obliged to address to them. At the close of the sixteenth century, 
when the Church may be said to have become “established” iu 
the sense of including iu its fold by far the greater portion of the 
inhabitants of this country, they felt themselves strong enough 
to invent the doctrine of the divine right of Episcopacy. “ Scorn¬ 
ful, if not openly hostile upon all occasions to the claims of the 
people, fiom whom they are generally sprung,** to use the words 
of the late Lord Jeffrey in speaking of them, they surrounded 
James the First on his arrival, and urged him to make himself 
absolute. They persuaded him to establish Episcopacy in 
Scotland, where the very name of it was loathed. They were the 
prompters of the “ No Bishop, no King” cry. How, under the 
ascendancy of Laud, they blindly paved the way for the gravest 
national calamities, in the midst of which they themselves 
disappeared from the House of Lords and the political arena, is 
known to every schoolboy. 

With the Stuarts came back, of course, the Bishops. And 
then were passed a number of Acts which, even iu that age, were 
seen by sane persons to be erroneous iu principle and destined 
to be fruitful of mischief. But though the Bishops were cer¬ 
tainly not among the number of these, yet it would be unfair to 
do as some have done, and to make them responsible for what 
was after all the work of the nation. It cannot be denied that 
the Act of Uniformity, and the Conventicle Act, and the Five- 

[Voi. C. No. CXCVII.]— New Sejues, Vol. XLIV. No. I. \ 
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mile Act, and the Test Act, were passed amid general approval 
and a kind of general insanity* As little can it be denied that 
they were heartily endorsed, if not originally promoted by the 
Bishops; nearly every one of whom evinced in carrying them 
out the zeal of a Gardiner and a Bonner, without being entitled 
to any of the allowances which might be urged on behalf of the 
older prelates. This was a point specially noticed by their 
contemporaries. 

“ It was never known/’ says Lord Castlemain, “ that Borne perse¬ 
cuted as the Bishops do those who adhere to the same faith as them¬ 
selves, and established an Inquisition against the professors of the 
strictest piety among themselves; and however the prelates complain 
of the bloody persecutions of Queen Mary, it is manifest that their 
persecution exceeds it, for under her there were not more than two or 
three hundred put to death, whereas under their persecutions above 
treble that number have been rifled, destroyed, and mined in their 
estates, lives, and liberties, being men for the most part of the same 
spirit with those Protestants who suffered under the prelates in Queen 
Mary’s reign.” 

And here a consideration of great importance arises. In a 
discussion as to the propriety of investing any body of functionaries 
with such exceptional political privileges as those enjoyed by the 
Bishops, surely the weight of proof rests with those who uphold 
these privileges. It ought to be shown that at periods of groat mo¬ 
ment in the history of religion their influence was generally exer¬ 
cised on the right side. Yet the utmost that can bo shown is that, 
although at such periods they were almost uniformly wrong, 
tliey were wrong in company with a great many other people. 
This appears to us to be tantamount to a condemnation of the 
system against which we are protesting. For the very reason, 
the raisini d'etre of the great legislative and social status of 
Bishops would seem to be this: that from their connexion with 
religion they are likely to be sound guides in religious matters 
of the assembly of which they form a part. They of course 
upheld the doctrine of Divine Right, and voted in a body against 
the Exclusion Bill. There was another doctrine, the corollary of 
the former, with which they loved to identify themselves, that of 
non-resistance: an ecclesiastical superstition against which 
Providence itself, in the constitution which it has assigned 
to man, has happily furnished a safeguard; and which, if 
generally believed in and acted upon, would have reduced the 
world to the condition of Dahomey. Only one prelate (Compton, 
Bishop of London) raised his voice in the House of Lords against 
the dispensing power. The Bishops and clergy themselves, driven 
by the remorseless logic of events, were soon obliged to throw 
overboard a portion of their “ ecclesiastical rubbish,’’ and in their 
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terror at seeing an alien religion forced upon them, lent a kind 
of half-hearted assistance to William the Third. When after 
the departure of James a debate took place in the Lords on the 
vacancy of the throne (the Commons had already declared for a 
vacancy) two Bishops only voted with the majority and nine the 
other way, the resolution being carried by three votes. On the 
establishment of William, the Whigs were extremely anxious to 
bring the great body of Nonconformists into the pale of the 
Church. But they were frustrated by the Tories and clergy, led 
by the Bishops. The Toleration and Comprehension Acts were 
the result of a kind of compromise between the two parties. 
Soon after this the sees of the seven non-juring prelates having 
been filled up by William, a decidedly liberal element was intro¬ 
duced into the Bench, with this further advantage that a liberal 
and amiable primate, Tillotson, was among the number. The 
result of this and similar infusions seems to have made itself 


felt in 1711 , when the mischievous Bill for Occasional Conformity 
was opposed by several of the Bishops; and again, a few years 
later, m the last days of Queen Anne, when a protest was signed 
by more than one among them against the Schism Act. In 1719 
the Episcopal Bench seems to have reverted to its normal 
condition, for, on the introduction of a measure for the relief of 
Protestant Dissenters, we find it opposed by both Archbishops 
and by the bulk of their suffragans, four only (including the 
estimable Hoadley) voting for it. The state of affairs during the 
ensuing fifty years rendered that period unfavourable for the 
introduction of any measures for the direct relief of conscientious 
objectors to the existing ecclesiastical system, though indirect 
relief wasaffoided them in the shape of annual Acts of Indemnity. 
However, in 1753 a Bill “for the naturalization of Jews" was, 
greatly to their credit, supported by the Bishops, but repealed in 
the following year. In 1772 and 1773 attempts were made to 
relieve dissenting ministers from the subscription required by the 
Toleration Act. The Pills passed through the House of Commons 
by overwhelming majorities, but were defeated in the Lords, 


principally through the action and in consequence of the speeches 
of the Bight Reverend Prelatea At last a measure to this 
effect was passed in 1779. In 1787 they defeated an attempt to 
repeal the Test and Corporation Acts. Mr. Pitt was favourable 
to the measure, but (in the words of Sir Erskine May) “ yielding 
to the opinion of the Bishops, ho was constrained to oppose the 
motion." Again in 1790 they pursued the same course. In 
1796, with the Archbishop of Canterbury at their head, they suc¬ 
ceeded in throwing out the Bill which had passed the Commons 
for the relief of the Quakers. The following year they opposed 
a Bill for admitting Roman Catholics and Dissenters to the 
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militia, afa time when England Vas threatened with invasion ! 
The Bill was lost. These specimens of the course pursued by the 
Bishops on all occasions in which their Church has been in any way 
involved, might, we believe,begreatly multiplied. We have not the 
space to pursue the matter in further detail; nor, indeed, have we 
the power if space suflBced; for we are w'riting these lines far 
from anything which can be termed a library. Yet if books 
of reference were within our reach, we have very small doubt as 
to what would result from an investigation of the Bishops' votes 
on such motions as Lord Grenville’s in 1805, and other motions 
relating to the claims of Catholics and Dissenters during the first 
quarter of this century. In the year 1828 the Bishops con¬ 
sented to the repeal of the Corporation and Tests Acts, on the 
condition that a declaration should be substituted for the 
sacramental test. While on this particular subject, we may 
remark that in 1859 and for several subsequent years, they suc¬ 
ceeded in throwing out Bills which were regularly passed by the 
Lower House for the abolition of this declaration, though Lord 
Derby, the Conservative chief, had spoken of it as not worth the 
paper on which it was printed. In a circular which was 
distributed to Members of Parliament on the occasion of Mr. 
Somerset Beaumont’s motion, it is stated that twenty-ono Bishops 
voted for retaining it. To Catholic emancipation the Episcopal 
Bench was of coui'se violently opposed, nor could all the efforts 
of the Duke of Wellington, backed by his exceptional position 
in the country, induce them to give way. They offered a similar 
opposition to the Universities Bill in 1834. Their course, in 
recent years, with regard to all measures having for their object 
the furtherance of leligious equality is too well known to be made 
the subject of detailed statement. Suffice it that twenty-one 
Bishops voted against the Irish Church Suspensory Bill in 1868. 
When the two Houses were brought to the verge of a serious 
collision in the following year, only one Bishop voted in the same 
sense as a pieponderating majority in the popular assembly, and 
twelve the other way. In 1870 they turned the scale, by the 
votes of fourteen among their number, .against the Bill for 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister, which had passed the 
House of Commons. At the very moment when these lines are 
penned, every Bisliop present in the Upper Chamber has voted 
against the reasonable proposal that the rock of Cashel should 
be assigned to Roman Catholic trustees, on condition that all 
expenses shall be borne by them. And a similar fate awaits 
the Burials Bill whenever it shall be delivered into their hands. 

Nor has the course pursued by the Bishops on questions which 
we term secular, during the last few generations, been of a 
ebaraoter to ontitio them to any extraordinary amount of grati- 
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tude on the part of the public. During the American War, while 
the great body of Dissenters (Wesley excepted, if he can be 
termed a Dissenter) sympathized with the colonists, and pro¬ 
fessed sentiments which, had they prevailed, would have averted 
the most serious blow ever inflicted on the greatness of England, 
the Bishops and the Church were enthusiastic supporters of the 
arbitrary power of the Crown. Porteus preached a sermon on 
the subject, as a reward for which he was elevated to the Bench. 
The Duke of Grafton, in the House of Lords, censured in the 
strongest terms the despotic spirit “preached up*’ by Archbishop 
Markham and other prelates. “ Every measure for carrying on 
the war, and for adding renewed oppression to the colonies, was 
supported throughout by the Bench of Bishopa ‘ Twenty-four 
Bishops/ wrote Franklin, ‘with all the lords in possession or 
expectation of places, Tnako a dead majority that renders 
all debating ridiculous*’*■* The Bishops supported the slave- 
trade long after the Nonconformists had declared against it, and 
Lord^ Chancellor Eldon adduced this support of the Bishops 
as his reason for upholding it. They opposed Sir Samuel 
Romilly s reforms in the penal code, and defeated his Bill 
for abolishing tlie punishment of death in the case of shop¬ 
lifting to the value of five shillings. When, in the time of our 
fathers, the country was brought to the verge of a revolution, the 
Bishops signalized themselves by their resistance to demands now 
adinitted to be just, but which they termed “dangerous and 
mischievous.” " Prepared to resist popular violence,'* they 
threw out the Reform Bill of 1831. “Twenty-two were present, 
of whom twenty-one voted against the Bill. Had they sup¬ 
ported Ministers, the Bill would have been saved; but now they 
had exactly turned the scale—as Lord Grey had warned them 
that they might —and the Bill was lost by a majority of 
forty-one.”*f' 

From all this, and a great deal more which might be cited 
from the pages of history to a like effect, we see no particular 
charge which can be drawn against the Bishops, except this one, 
which is indeed the very point we are urging—viz., that from the 
character and constitution of their oflice they are peculiarly 
ill-suited to fill the post of e't ojffi'jio legislators in a free State. 
‘Very good men, no doubt, but very bad sailors/* is the sportive 
subscription put by George Cruiksliank at the bottom of one of his 
caricatures, representing a passenger steamer in mid-channel. So 
as to these Bishops, it may be allowed that they have been often 
good men, but we think it must be conceded that they have been 

, * Skeat’s “ History of the Free Churches,” 2nd od. n. 475. 

T M.ay, “ Constituiioual History of England/’ 3rd ed. vol. i. p. 310, 
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generally very bad senators. We just now spoke of secular as dis¬ 
tinguished from ecclesiastical subjects, but, just as to the French 
sapeur it is said that nothing is sacred, so to the Episcopal miuJ 
hardly anything is purely secular. In such a mind nearly every 
proposal in practical politics must first undergo a comparison with 
certain infallible writings. We can suppose, for instance, that in 
a discussion in the House of Lords on the new Jury Bill, the 
opinion of a Bishop would be likely to be as sound and as sensible 
as that of any other educated man. The institution has been rooted 
among us for many centuries, and no one has found fault with it 
as being opposed to the Bible, As every one knows, there is 
nothing in the world about juries in the Bible, and Solomon with 
all his wisdom does not appear to have hit upon the invention. 
Here then is a measure, involving certain questions as to una¬ 
nimity, &c., by no means too abstruse or teclmical for the 
consideration of the lay as distinguished from the legal mind, on 
which we should rather value the view of a Bishop, because 
it would not be likely to be clouded by any disturbing medium; 
and these, by the way, are the very sorts of questions from a 
discussion of which Bishops, as a general rule, feel it their duty 
to absent themselves. But supposing some obscure text could 
be raked up from the Kings or Chronicles to the effect that 
David once summoned twelve inhabitants of Judah to decide 
upon a cause and refused to take the verdict ‘of eleven out 
of twelve of them, the judgnjent of the occupants of tho 
Episcopal Bench would be quite disturbed, their minds would be 
upset, they would be as incapable of taking a sane view as poor 
Mr. Whalley. We should liave them all driving down to West¬ 
minster in their state coaches and putting on their episcopal 
robes, to vote against any tampering with the divine in.stitution 
of unanimity injuries.” Or suppose that the institution had never 
become acclimatized among us, and a proposal to introduce it 
were opposed, as certainly it would be, by a despotic Court, we are 
certain that the Bishops would take part with the Court, precisely 
on the ground that there was no warrant in scripture for any 
such tribunal. This illustration is by no nutans exaggeiated; it 
was on grounds closely resembling those that they refused for a 
long time, quite conscientiously, to move against'the slave-trade. 
Abraham owned slaves, and kSo did Job, and so did David and 
Hezekiah, and there was a great deal about slavery in the Mosaic 
legislation, and neither Christ nor Paul said a word against it; 
and the Bishops did not like to run their heads, full of these 
kinds of ideas, against what evidently had a sort of Biblical 
smack about it. Again, in opposing Sir Samuel Bomilly’s Bills, 
we may be sure that they were equally honest. With some such 
text as ^^The ruler beareth not the sword in vain” dangling 
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before their mental vision, or with a recollection of the condem¬ 
nation of Ananias for fraud fermenting in their brains, they went 
calmly down to their places in the House of Lords, and supported 
a system which sent to the gallows young girls with babes at their 
breasts, who in the absence of their husbands, impressed for the 
King’s service, had stolen some trumpery object in order to obtain 
a meal. But there is another much more serious objection to the 
union of political with episcopal functions, to the formation of 
“ that creature of a monstrous aud adulterous birth” as we think 
Mr. Bright once termed a spiritual peer. lu supporting or 
opposing any political measure, such a personage is sure to look, 
above all things, at the interests of the Church Establishment. 
We are not making this a subject of reproach to him. It is 
natural and inevitable that this should be so. Yet it is certain 
as anything can be, and indeed admits of no dispute, that the 
interests oif a religious establishment are intimately bound up 
with those of arbitrary rule and opposed to the spread of popular 
government. “ It hath always,” says Selden, “ been the gain of 
the Church, when the Church can make use of the King’s power, 
to bring all under the King’s prerogative." To think of an 
Established Church in the midst of a democracy holding various 
religious opinions, is like thinking of a huge system of proti>c'ion 
established in a community which has adopted universal free- 
trade. The Bishops have always been well aware of this con¬ 
nexion, aud were perfectly logical, whatever may be thought of 
their prudence, in opposing a Reform Bill which was destined to 
increase the power of the people. We think that the Crown and 
the Established Church are likely to be quite sufficiently cared 
for by an assembly of hereditary peers, and that no sound Liberal 
can, on reflection, he in favour of keeping up an exceptional and 
hybrid class boitrtd by its very nature to oppose liberal measures, 
au<l specially calculated to give emphasis to a religious inequality 
which it may bo hard to get rid of, but which it is certainly not 
desirable to aggravate by artificial means. 

It will be said that all this, if good for anything, is good for the 
discstablrshment of the Church. But this is irot the question 
which we are discussing, and the two subjects are quite distinct. 
It does not at all follow that, because a Church is established by 
law, it should have any representatives in one of the national 
legislative bodies. There are established Churches in other 
countries which have no such representatives. So neither does 
it follow that the exclusion of spiritual peers from the House of 
Lords would endanger the Establishment. On the contrary, we 
feel sure that coupled with an extensive remodelling of the 
Episcopate, it would give it some twenty-five years of additional 
life. We should in some respects regret such a result, but we are 
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of those who think it unfair to adopt any indirect means for 
undermining the Establishment, and who own that the State, so 
long as it is charged with the task of supervising the affairs of the 
Church, is bound to consult the best interests of the Church, 
Those are its worst friends who are for leaving the Bishops where 
they are. A hundred Bishops, with salaries say of fifteen hundred 
a yoar apiece, administering dioceses somewhat smaller than the 
present Archdeaconries, circulating perpetually through their 
<listricts, intimately acquainted with all their clergy, would form a 
phalanx possessed of ten times the moral power of the twenty-six 
present occupants of fashionable houses in West End squares 
and crescents. It would be an immense gain to them and to all 
the world if, the farce of Convocation being put an end to, they 
were precluded from coming up to London to concoct riders 
and gravamens about the Utrecht Psalter and the Athanasian 
Creed. If it were found desirable to discuss the affairs of the 
Church in common, they might form a voluntary assembly of their 
own, to meet occasionally; and if it be urged that such an assembly 
would have no legal power, the same may be said of the Wesleyan 
Conference and the present Convocation. 

The evils which have been brougfit upon the Church and the 
country in times past by this union of baronial status with 
episcopal functions in the persons of a few religious chieftains, 
might form the subject of what it is now the fa.shion to call a 
monograph. It was the position of the Bishops as Peers, and 
their titles of “ Your Grace” and My Lord ” which induced our 
long-snifering ancestors to view with so much composu**e their 
posse.ssion of enormous revenues and patronage and tin' pomp 
and state, ridiculous in tlieir case, with which some of them loved 
to surround themselves. The Archbishop of Canterbury was, we 
believe, and may perhaps even now be, waited upon at table by 
pages in Court costume. But then ho anointed the monarch, he 
was the first man in the realm next to the royal family, he 
walked into dinner before the Duke of Nortolk. The Bishop of 
Durham enjoyed an income of some forty-five thousand a year; 
hut then he was a Prince Palatine somewhere in the noi’th, with 
castles an{l palaces to keep up. The Bishop of Winchester had 
twenty thousand a year (we have heard it put at twenty-seven) 
down to a very recent period ; l)utthen he preached about in the 
churches of his diocese decorated with the insignia of the Garter, 
to the delight of the incumbent and the awe of the chawbacons; 
and it was somehow felt that twenty thousand a year was not too 
much for any one who was connected with the Garter. Our 
ancestors looked on all these things as part of a system. The 
Bishops had a great deal of money to be sure, but then they had 
a great deal to “keep up." if these prelates had been merely 
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commoners, it is certain that an end would have been put to these 
abuses at a much earlier period. Unfortunately for the Church, 
they were-not put an end to till incalculable mischief had been 
wrought her. Those who did not approve of the system—and they 
wore many—shook the dust from oflf their shoes and deserted her 
gates. It is not too much to say that the “ lording it/' in more 
srmses than one, of the Bishops, was one of the prime motive 
causes of Dissent. For their great revenues and patronage were, 
as may well be supposed, not always administered in the best 
possible manner; and their peerages sometimes brought these 
men into society in which the Apostle Paul would have cut a 
strange figure. It was whispered about, even then, how Bishops 
stood round the card-table of the Prince Regent on a Sunday 
evening, prepared, we will not say hypocritically, but with that 
strange casuistry which is a distinguishing feature of the eccle¬ 
siastical mind, to take a hand as soon as the clock struck twelve.* 
Such conduct as this was, in any case, venial; but much darker 
stories have been told of the goings on of some of them in London. 
Without alluding further to these, which may very likely have 
been fabrications, we will give one or two illustrations of the 
manner in which the revenues of wealthy sees have been 
administered, and they shall be taken from the same diocese, that 
which wo are fortunate enough to reside in. There sits at this 

* VVe have heard, on the very best authority—that of an eminent lawyer 
who was witli him in the case—a precisely similar story of a certain noble and 
learned lord during hib career at the Bar. The papers in a heavy Indian 
appeal case were delivered to our friend late on Saturday night with an inti- 
luaiiou that it would be heard before the Privy Council on the following 
Monday. Knowing the reputation of Sir A B, his senior, for the most rigid 
))iery, and apprehensive that on himself would devolve the conduct of the 
appeal, he spent the whole of Sunday at his chambers, getting up the facts. 
On Monday morulug, wliat was lus surprise on hearing Sir A B deliver a 
most lucid and cxiiaustive argument on belialf of their clients, evincing a 
knowledge of the miuutia; of the case infinitely superior to that which he 
hitnsclf possessed. As tliey walked home together, after tlie rising of the 
Court, he expressed his satisfaction (hat Sir A B had received his brief in 
good time, adding that he had felt sure there was some mistake about the 
delivery of his own, A\hich had reached him less than forty-eight hours before. 

I did not get mine till Saturday night,” rejdied his companion, “ 1 thought/* 
returned our friend, “that you never read a brief on Sundays.” “1 make a 
point of never doing so,” was the answer. “ I went to bed at four o’clock 
yesterday, with orders to my servant to call me when the clock struck twelve. 
1 then got up, and read my p<apers cotitinuously for nine hours, and, after a 
hasty breakfast, came straight into Court.” To any but the casuistical and 
hair-splitting mind of the bo-cullcd religious, there would seem no distinction 
to be drawn between the act of working eight hours on a Sunday and the 
complete cutting off by oblivion of a portion of that day in order to be able 
to add a similar portion to the working hours of the next day. The time from 
twelve to nine that Sir A B devoted to his brief was surely iaken oui of 
Sunday, 
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moment a wortliy gentleman, in the House of Commons—we are 
not certain on which side, but we think he is a Conservative, as 
certainly he ought to be—with an income of some sixty thousand 
a year. The source of all this fortune is, we have heard, to be 
found in the savings of bis grandfather, the earliest Bishop of 
our diocese with whom living persons have come in contact, 
and who certainly commenced his career as a poor curate. We will 
call this Bishop Bishop A, and his successor we will call Bishop B. 
A short time ago we happened to be visiting an old, excellent, 
and strictly orthodox clergyman not many miles from where we 
are writing, when some one happened to remark, in the course of 
a conversation which led naturally that way, that the rectory was 
on a much grander scale than the value of the living warranted. 
That value was considerable ] our estimable friend, who had been 
curate to and a great personal friend of a succeeding Bishop, 
whom we shall call Bishop U, having been presented to it by him, 
as about the best piece of preferment loft in the diocese after his 
own sons had been provided for, as of course they were : in short, 
the house was a manor-house suitable for a man with several thou¬ 
sands a year. “ You are right,” said our friend ; ‘‘ but did I never 
tell you the story of this rectory? It was built by Piebendary P., 
who held such and such preferments"—and ho enumerated them. 
“ His history is an amusing and an instructive one. He came 
into this diocese as a humble curate, but he managed to ride a 
horse to hounds, and he rode his horse well, and what is more lie 
was a handsome man. The meet was in those days frequently 
at the Bishop's Castle, and it appears that on these occasions he 
had exchanged a few words with one of the Bishop s daughters. 
A clerical friend hinted to him one day as they were riding 
back from the finish that he had made an impression on the 
young lady, and advised him the next time the meet was at the 
Castle, to put on a scarlet coat, as particularly calculated to set 
off his manly figure, and to clinch the fair maiden's affections. 
P. took the hint, and, to make a long story short, after the usual 
opposition, married the Bishop's daughter. He was before Jong 
inducted into pluralities which yielded him seven thousand a 
year. He built this house ; and with a committee of two others 
of his Lordship's relations, managed the affairs of the diocese for 
some years, while Bishop B was living in retirement at Calais, in 
order to save up money to pay off the gambling debts of his wife- 
contracted in London society,” This kind of thing,” we could 
not help remarking, “ accounts for Dissent." “ Accounts for Dis¬ 
sent !” returned our venerable host, it created it!" 

The day of such occurrences is, as we all know, happily gone 
by. The ruthless layman has stepped in and dispersed these vast 
incomes through the agency of Ecclesiastical Commissious and 
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other devices. Nnr, we cheerfully admit, would any of our 
present Bishops be likely to imitate the proceedings just men¬ 
tioned—which merely amounts to this, that they have moved on 
in company with the rest of their countrymen. As Members of 
Parliament do not accept bribes, and judges do not swear on the 
bench, and country gentlemen do not stagger hiccuping into the 
drawing-room, so Bishops and their wives do not spend their time 
over the whist-table. Yet a good deal of the old superstition con¬ 
nected with their position as peers of the realm remains, and is 
continually productive of mischief. Thus we have heard it asserted 
that the excellent and laborious Bishop of Lichfield was anxious 
to take an ordinary three-storied' house in the chief town of his 
diocese, but was obliged to acquiesce in a palace, as more be¬ 
fitting his position. Similarly we are told that a palatial residence 
has been provided at a great cost by the Ecclesiastical Commis¬ 
sioners for the Bishop of Rocliester. In the “ Clergy List'" 
almost all tliese prelates are put down as inhabiting “ palaces,” 
Their dignity of course accompanies them in their visits through 
their dioceses. They come forth to confirm and to consecrate 
in the carriage of the Lord Lieutenant, sometimes preceded by 
the outriders of his Grace. Indeed, we know of one prelate who 
recently wrote to a gentleman, possessor of a very pleasant 
country house, to the effect that he would be very happy to stay 
with him for a Confirmation “if Lord A could not take him in,” 
The effect of all this upon the masses may be dazzling at the 
time, but is not calculated in the long run to promote the cause 
of true religion, or (what wo suppose some of their lordships 
would consider as much the same thing) to discourage Dissent. 
The Baptist or Methodist ironmonger in the street of the small 
country town blocked up by the episcopal retinue may run to 
his shop-door to get a sight of the great man ; but he will listen 
with avidity on the next Sunday to a sermon on the text “ My 
kingdom is not of this world,” from the lips of his own spiritual 
pastor, wlio preaches to half the inhabitants—a man it may bo of 
real culture and true eloquence, as well as of fervid piety, but 
who has never set foot in the bouse of any one of the surrounding 
gentry, who dines at one o^clock, and rides in a second-class rail¬ 
way carriage. Talking of railway carriages, we cannot refrain from 
an anecdote which is pertinent to our present remarks, and which 
we hope will not be thought unworthy of being registered in this 
Review. We have spoken of Bishops A,B, and C of our diocese, and 
we will now take the liberty of introducing for a moment Bishop 
D, He is a recent comer among us, and immediately exhibited 
himself as a worthy successor of those who have preceded him 
by inducting his son, a young man under thirty, into one of the 
two best livings in his gift. Well, some three days ago we were 
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leaving London for the country, and arriving at the station 
before any of the other passengers, we observed that one first- 
class carriage was marked “ engaged." We had the curiosity to 
inquire of the head ticket-collector by whom had this carriage 
been engaged. lie gave us the required information, and we at 
once acquiesced in the propriety of the personage named being so 
accommodated, even if travelling alone. Why, ble<?s your soul, 
sir," said the man, “Bishop D always sends down and orders a 
separate carriage for himself, even when he is quite by himself, and 
will allow no one else to be put in." “ And quite right too," we 
replied, “ provided he pays for the six places." “Oh, no, he only 
pays for his place." “Supposing then there is a great rush, as there 
often is at this station, and room is deficient, what happens ?" “A 
separate carriage has to be put on at the cost of the company." We 
think this anecdote suggestive. Here is a prelate of no particular 
extraction so impressed with his dignity as a Peer and a Bishop 
that he shuns all contact with such plebeians as are usually to be 
found in first-class railway carriages, and being unable to travel 
in a coach and four at his own expense, does not hesitate to 
occupy five places at tlie expense of the shareholders, and in 
selfish disregard of the inconvenience which he may cause to the 
travelling public. 

If in the observations which have immediately preceded we have 
suffered ourselves to lapse into an anecdotical vein, our subject 
must be pleaded as an excuse. It is impossible in the present 
age to contemplate for any length of time with seriousness the 
spectacle of a man claiming to stand in the shoes of a Clalilean 
fisherman, and immediately becoming invested in consequence of 
that succession with earthly titles and dignities. These prelates 
are in a false position quoad these dignities, and whoever is in 
a false position is sure to be more or less ridiculous, “Anecdotes 
of the Bishops" would, we think, form as entertaining a volume 
as any that is to be found on Mr. Mudie’s shelves. Wo have 
purposely avoided touching upon one consideration, in our 
anxiety to avoid altogether a discussion of Stale Establishments. 
But it merits a passing notice. The Bishops in the House of 
Lords represent the religious interests of less than one-third of 
the United Kingdom. More than this, if that one-third, amount¬ 
ing roughly to some ten millions, could be polled, we are inclined 
to agree with an opinion which has been expressed that not one- 
half of them would be in favour of the retention of spiritual 
peerages. If this estimate be anywhere near a correct one, not 
one-sixth of the inhabitants of the British Isles are in favour of 
the existing system. We should expect such a result from the 
known good sense of Englishmen ; but we should also expect 
from their known aversion to change, that the Bench of Bishops 
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will for some time to come remain, built on the rock of usage and 
prescription. 

Four times since the passage of the great Reform Bill has this 
subject come up fur discussion in the House of Commons, rlii 
1834 leave to bring in a Bill for excluding the Bishops was 
refused by a majority of 125 to 58. In 1836 a similar motion 
was defeated by 180 to 63. In 1837 another motion to the 
same effect was lost by 197 to 92 votes. On June 21st, 1870, 
Mr. Somerset Beaumont went into the lobby with 102 supporters 
against 158 opponents, and the list of pairs was, we believe, a 
large one. This division was a remarkable one, inasmuch as it 
established the fact that a majority of the Liberal party then 
present were in favour of the motion. We have read through 
the debates of 1834, 1836, and 1837 without, it must be con¬ 
fessed, deriving much profit from them. In 1870 the Bishops 
had the advantage of being supported by Mr. Gladstone, “ the 
greatest English Minister since the days of the Stuarts” in the 
opinion of Mr. Mill; at any rate, we say without fear of contra¬ 
diction from those who might be flisinclined to admit this view, 
by far the greatest English Minister of modern times who has 
been at the same time of an ecclesiastical turn of mind. Owing 
to his peculiar bent, every question connected with the Church 
presents itself to him as of extraordinary interest; as of infinitely 
greater moment than the subject matter of those vast achieve¬ 
ments of his which will be remembered with admiration when 
his ecclesiastical proclivities shall be called to mind, and quietlv 
dismissed as the amiable weaknesses of a noble nature. From Mr. 
Gladstone then by far the ablest defence of spiritual peerages 
that has ever been made might fairly be expected, and it will 
be no unfit termination of our paper if we examine briefly the 
arguments which he then brought forward. 

Mr. Gladstone commenced by taking what we think a very 
fair objection to the terms of Mr. Beaumont’s motion. That 
motion was for the exclusion from Parliament of Lords Spiritual 
“ hereafter consecrated ]” it being proposed to leave the existing 
Bishops in their places, to be gradually weeded out by the hand 
of time. The inconveniences attending such a mode of pro¬ 
ceeding need hardly be indicated. It is clear that the Bishops 
must either remain in a body or go out in a body. And if ever 
the question should come up for practical legislation, the Irish 
Church Act will form a conclusive precedent for the course to be 
adopted. This, however, is a point of detail. The arguments 
adduced by the Premier against the main principle of the motion 
may be resolved into two. Firstly, that— 

“ By dismissing the Bishops from the House of Lords, you very 
greatly weaken the influence of the State over the Church. . . . The 
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possession of seats in the House of Lords brings the influence of 
opinion to bear on Episcopal administration. If it were necessary, 
it would not be difficult to cite cases in which Bishops 
have been directly called to account for the administration of their 
dioceses before the House of Lords. Any aggrieved clergyman, any 
aggrieved layman, directly if that layman be a peer—indirectly and 
through any member of the House of Lords, if not a peer—has 
always the means of calling to account for acta of injustice, acts of 
oppression, acts of bigotry, acts of misconduct or misjudgment, or 
whatever they may be, of the Bishops of this country, . . . This 
motion must be regarded as one which will greatly diniinish, not the 
influence of the State only, but the influence of the external world, 
the influence of society, the influence of opinion, the influence of that 
which is called modern civilization outside of the Episcopal sphere 
over the Episcopal body.”* 

We must confess that we do not see any great force in this reasoning, 
which would seem to be good not only for retaining the Bishops, 
but for introducing into the Upper House the Judges of the 
land, Generals commanding our home forces, Admirals at the 
head of our fleets, and other persons charged with like responsi¬ 
bilities. Will any one say that public opinion would not be 
sufficiently brought to hear upon the administration of the law, 
even though not one of our Judges had a seat in the Upper 
House, as in point of fact not one of the common-law occupants 
of the Bench at this moment has? Or if the intention be 
to advocate this kind of check upon the possessors of power, 
in reference to religious interests alone, how is it that two-thirds 
of the inhabitants of the country are forced to content them¬ 
selves without any such safeguard against acts of oppression and 
tyranny? Archbishop Manning ought to be in the Upper 
House, and the President of the Wesleyan Conference, and the 
Chairman (if there be such a functionary) of the Congregational 
Union, and Cardinal Cullen, and the Bishop of Edinburgh; and 
the Archbishop of Armagh ought never to have beeu compelled 
to leave it The fact is that Bishops such as we have indicated, 
or indeed the present Bishops if relieved from their attendance 
in Parliament, would be to all intents and purposes as much 
under the control of public opinion as they are now. For any 
act of injustice on their part, there would be for the aggrieved 
person the remedy—and it is the only remedy that he at present 
possesses—of an appeal to the Law Courts. As a protection 
against any objectionable acts of theirs which might fall short of 
a violation of the law, wo have the presence of an ever-watch- 
ful press, and a correspondence in the Times, or the Daily News^ 
or the Daily Telegraph, is as likely to be effective for the pur- 

* Hansard’s “ Debates,” vol. ccii. p. 693. 
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pose, and is certainly as much dreaded by our prelates, as 
any question put in the Upper House by a lay peer. There 
is one point, in this connexion, which Mr. Gladstone omitted to 
notice. The possession of seats by the Bishops, so far from being 
a safeguard to the inferior clergy and the laity, is constantly 
used as a means to an entirely opposite end. The Bishops 
are continually bringing ecclesiastical Bills into the House of 
Lords and inserting clauses in Bills introduced by lay peers, 
or those which reach them from the Lower House, in which, 
more or less ingeniously wrapped up, is to be found machineiy 
for the extension of their own power. This is the cry of all 
the clerical journak The Bishops in the House of Lords—these 
journals are continually telling us—are not the representatives of 
the clergy or the Church : they are the representatives of them¬ 
selves and of their own interests. The other argument adduced 
by Mr. Gladstone was virtually this—that the Bishops infuse a 
“ popular element” into the House of Lords. It is quite true that 
they occupy their seats, not because they are the eldest sons of 
their deceased fathers, but because they are nominated to them by 
tlie Crown ; yet this mode of selection is not exactly consistent 
with our reading of the words " popular element,” There would be 
more force in the argument if the Bishops were elected, as they 
used to be, and as they ought to be still, by the body of the 
clergy, or by the clergy and Church laity combined. What is 
meant, however, Ls that it would be injudicious to get rid of the 
only portion of the Upper House which may be said to represent 
tlie non hereditary principle. We do not see why it would be 
injudicious. The word “ non-hereditary” has no magic for us. 
We object to any seats in any other than ecclesiastical assemblies 
being held by an ecclesiastical tenure. We believe such a tenure 
to be entirely opposed to the spirit of the age. We should not 
object to seeing clergymen made eligible to the House of Com¬ 
mons. We should not object to seeing a couple of hundred of them 
there, elected by popular constituencies; because the mere fact 
of their being so elected would show that they were entitled to 
be there. Whatever anti-popular measures they might be the 
means of carrying—and we are not sure that under the circum¬ 
stances they would be likely to favour any such—would have to 
be charged upon those who had entrusted to them the task of 
legislating. If these latter were dissatisfied with the conduct of 
their clerical representatives, they would have the remedy in 
their own hands at the next dissolution. Widely different from 
such a position as this is that of the spiritual peers in face of the 
British people. They are in theory the nominees of the Crown 
selected by the Crown from among the priesthood of a Church 
which is a minority in the nation, and at the same time is in the 
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enjoyment of enormous wealth. In practice they are chosen by the 
Ministry from among elderly clergymen who are not likely to give 
trouble to the Government or the Church, preference being given 
to such as have produced some creditable literary work—a com¬ 
mentary on St. Paul, or a book on logic—to divinity professors 
and head-masters, relatives of powerful noblemen not being 
left altogether out in the shade. It is easy to see how such a 
body must vote; and history tells us how in times past they 
have voted. It is no consolation for us to be informed that they 
owe their peerages to royal and ministerial favour, and not to 
the accident of birth. 

Much more might be said with regard to this subject, upon 
which we only profess to have thrown out a few stray hints for 
the consideration of our readers. We must repeat that we have 
carefully avoided all reference to arguments which might seem 
to have a wider scope than that which we have had in view in 
our discursive remarks, and to point to disestablishment. Again 
we say that the two questions are altogether distinct. The 
Established Church of England is the Church established in 
England, not in Great Britain, We believe that a popular vote 
taken in England and Wales on the issue of its continued 
existence would result in a considerable majority in its favour. 
On the other hand, the Bishops sit as representatives of the 
English Church, in a Parliament which is not the Parliament of 
England only, but that of the Empire \ and we repeat that if a 
poll could be taken to morrow throughout these islands a laige 
majority would be found against their remaining there. It may 
be asked why, if this be so, the constituencies have not made 
their voices heard on the subject. The answer is that the subject 
has never been brought home to the minds of the electors by the 
action of any prominent Liberal statesman, or by any of those 
other ripening causes, in the absence of which Englishmen 
continue to tolerate long-standing political anomalies. The 
histor3^ of the disestablishment of the Irish Church is one among 
recent illustrations of our meaning. Ten years before its down¬ 
fall that Church seemed to be bound to the State as firmly as 
the Bishops now seem to be seated on their bench in the Uouse of 
Lords. We believe that a similar unexpected fall is in store for 
the spiritual peers in the not remote future ; or we would prefer 
to call it a change of condition which, by depriving them of an 
invidious distinction and removing them from uncongenial sur¬ 
roundings, will invest them with a more legitimate influence, and 
furnish them with the opportunity of affording what must always 
bo a pleasing spectacle, even to such as might differ from them 
in their views—that of a body of men labouring on behalf of 
their own religious convictions, each in his appropriate sphere. 
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The Fereontxl Life of George Orote. By Mrs. Qrote. 

Murray: Loudon. 1873. 

T here ar© a few men in every age whose privilege and glory 
it is, while standing aloof from practical politics, or taking 
no prominent share therein, to inform the thoughts and direct the 
aims of succeeding generations of their countrymen. The influ* 
ence of such men is often less immediately manifest than that of 
practical statesmen, but in the end it is wider because it is 
indirect; and when the history of their time comes to bo written 
it is they who will be regarded as the springs of the legislation 
and the sources of the piogre&s in which they had perhaps no 
porsOD.al share. It is not given to them to sway senates or to 
guide the popular will, but it is their nobler task to be teachers 
of the teachers, and to replenish the fountains of the statesman’s 
wisdom. England has lately lost two such men—George Grote, 
who died two years ago, and John Stuart Mill, whose untimely 
loss we are all deploring to-day. These two men were trained 
in the same school of thought, and received the lamp of wisdom 
from the same hand—that of Bentham ; they cannot therefore be 
entirely compared with the two “ seminal minds of the earlier 
part of the present century, whose eulogy was so eloquently 
written by one of them many years ago in the pages of this 
Review;* for while Coleridge and Bentham represented two 
distinct, and in many respects antagonistic, currents of thought, 
Grote and Mill, though their lives of activity were in the main 
divergent, were cast in the same mould, professed the same 
philosophic faith, .and shared the influence ef the same great 
mind. Their works are the main channels through which the 
influence of Bentham has reached the present generation ; and 
it is perhaps chiefly owing to them that that influence is still so 
great. 

Of John Stuart Mill it is not our purpose to speak at length 
on the present occasion: in our next issue we shall hope to fur¬ 
nish our readers with an account of his Life and W ritings which 
we shall spare no effort to make worthy of so great a man. But 
we cannot allow a number of the Westminster Review to appear 
without at least a passing tribute to the memory of one whose 
loss, so recent and deplorable, is a calamity not to us only 
but to England and to the world. One of the keenest intellects 

* Weatm’mster Review, Aug. 1838. Article on Bentham, by J. S. Mill. 
[Vol. C. No. exeVIL]— Naw SaaiES, Vol. XLIV. No. I. K 
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and one of the noblest characters which this generation has seen 
has passed away, and John Stuart Mill sleeps at Avignon by the 
side of her to whom his own life was offered as a willing 
sacrifice. But though he was cut off in the maturity of his splendid 
powers, his work still lives and will live in the thoughts and 
deeds of many a future generation. To have taught the flower 
of England’s youth ; to have revived the study of philosophy in 
her schools ; to have moulded the policy of her greatest depen¬ 
dency ; to have guided and ruled the thought of a whole 
generation in one of the greatest of European states, and to have 
illumined the path of future progress for many a coming year— 
this is a task which it is given to few to attempt, to fewer still to 
accomplish. We who have seen it attempted without a shadow 
of mean ambition, and accomplished without a trace of ignoble 
exultation, must for ever cherish the name and exhalt the 
memory of John Stuart Mill. 

In the present paper we propose to give some account of the 
life of the elder of these two men—George Grote, whose History 
of Greece, together with the supplementary treatise on Plato and 
the unfinished fragment on Aristotle, is one of the noblest monu¬ 
ments of English scholarship which the present century has 
produced. The life of George Grote falls naturally into three 
periods: 1. His early life and private history from 1794 to 
1833; 2. His parliamentary career from 1833 to 1841; 
3. The period of li^ierary production which lasted uninterrupt¬ 
edly from his retirement from Parliament in 1841, and from 
business in 1843, up to the last months of his life in 1871- We 
shall dwell at considerable length on the first of these periods 
because it is the one of which least is known to the world, and in 
which the seeds of that culture which bore so splendid a fruit in 
later years were sown: but the characteristic note of all three 
periods is the same, that of strenuous and unfailing devotion to 
one great purpose as a friend said in 1865, recalling perhaps un¬ 
consciously, the words of Goethe— 

“ Wio das Gestirn 
Oline Hast 
Aber ohno Hast,” 

“ Grote’s intellectual course always seems to me to resemble the 
progress of a planet through the firmanent; never halting, never 
deviating from its onward path, steadfast to its appointed 
purpose.” 

Mrs. Grote has devoted the latter years of a not unproductive 
literary life to the preparation of a personal memoir of her dis¬ 
tinguished husband : of his “ intellectual achievements, whether 
as a Historiau, Scholar, Philosopher, or Critic,” she does not 
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hold herself entitled to speak] we are promised however that "a 
more qualified exposition will supply her deficiency in this 
great field at no distant date/’ Her work is thereiore "The 
Personal History of George Qrote/’ as it is called on the titlepage, 
and its origin is due to the anxiety expressed by many friends of 
the Historian to have some account of his early life. Yielding 
to their importunity, she began in 1866 to collect such old letters 
and journals as she had preserved, with the view of weaving them 
into a biographical form, 

" Being thus occupied on one morning of (I think) the year 1867, 
Mr. Grote cume into the room, 

" What are you so busy over, there, H. ?’ inquired he. 

“‘Well, lam arranging some materials for a sketch of your life, 
which I have been urgently invited to write by several of our best 
friends/ 

" ‘ My life!’ exclaimed Mr. Qrote; * why, there is absolutely nothing 
to tell!’ 

“ ‘ Not in the way of adventures, I grant; but there is something, 
nevertheless—your Life is the history of a mind.’ 

" ‘ That is it 1’ he rejoined, with animation. ‘ But can you tell 
it?’ 

“ * It is what I intend to try. You see, unless I give some account 
of your youth and early manhood, no other hand can furnish the least 
information concerning it.’ 

“‘Nothing can he^more certain—^you are the only peison living 
who knows anything about me during the first half of my exisf 
tenoe.’ 

“ This short colloquy ended, the subject was never renewed between 
us ; the Historian feeling, as 1 believe, content to leave his life’s story 
in my hands, 

“ Thenceforth, whenever opportunities and strength allowed of my 
working at the biography, I did so, and the narrative had advanced, 
in 1870, as far as the year 1820, when it was unavoidably laid aside 
for the space of twelve months. 

“ Since the commencement of the year 1872, it has been slowly 
continued in the intervals of leisure allowed me by my numerous 
obligations; though often aiTCsted by attacks of illness. 

“ I have given a brief statement of the cause and growtli of this 
modest memoir, to explain to my readers from what motives it came 
to pass that, notwithstanding the difficulties attending its composition, 
I had yet sufficient courage and industry to bring my work to an end. 
When they learn that no other pen could have produced it, they will 
surely accord to this book all the indulgence it needs.”— Preface^ 
ii.—v. 

The modesty of the purpose here expressed forestalls and dis¬ 
arms criticism; it is difficult, pehaps impossible, to give a very 
artistic form to the story of a singularly uneventful life, for which 
the only available materials are family records, private diaries and 

K 2 
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familiar letters; and Mrs. Grote has wisely refrained from the at¬ 
tempt. Notwithstanding a certain old-fashioned air of formality 
which is at times almost grotesque, the style is unpretending and 
in some cases homely even to bluntness; and if the general result 
is somewhat lacking in refinement, the defect is redeemed by 
genuine sincerity of purpose and the frank and undisguised 
admiration which Mrs. Grote everywhere manifests for the 
labours and studies of her husband. It is not perhaps inappro¬ 
priate that the life of a writer whose style was pre-eminently 
plain and unadorned should be commemorated in an artless 
and homely narrative. 

The founder of the Grote family in England, Andreas Grote, 
grandfather of the Historian, came to England and settled in 
business towards the middle of the eighteenth century. He 
came of a burgher family long established in Bremen, and it was 
a tradition in the family that Hugo Grotius was of tlieir blood, 
though this, it seems, was scarcely credited by Mrs. Grote and 
her husband. Andreas Grote at first founded an agency busi¬ 
ness in Leadenhall Street, but the Banking-house so well known 
in the City for the last hundred years under the names of Grote 
and of Prescott, was founded in January, 1776, -under two 
partners of that name, one of whom was Andrew Grote, as he 
called himself in lutor years. Andrew was twice married ; his 
only issue by his first marriage was a son, Joseph; George 
Grote the elder, father of the Historian, and six daughters were 
the children of his second wife, a Miss Culverden. He died in 
1788 leaving a well-established and lucrative business, and a for¬ 
tune extensivS enough to furnish portions of 20,0U0i. to 2.),000i. 
to each of his daughters: his sons Joseph and George succeeded 
to the business, and the former iuherited an estate in Lincoln¬ 
shire, which bis father had acquired by the foreclosure of a 
mortgage; he had also previously inherited an estate in Oxford¬ 
shire from his mother’s brother, but as he died without issue in 
1814, George Grote the elder succeeded to his landed property 
and acquired, though he soon relinquished for more congenial 
pursuits, the leading position in the firm. George married in 
1793, Selina, the daughter of Doctor Peckwell, an eminent 
divine whose talents attracted the notice of the Countess of 
Huntingdon, and had secured him preferment through her 
favour. Selina's mother, whose name was Blosset or De Blosset, 
was descended from an ancient family in Touraine which had 
long been settled in Ireland. 

George Grote the elder and his wife settled at Clay Hill, near 
Beckenham, and here on November 17th, 1794, their eldest son 
George the Historian was bom: his infancy was passed at 
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Beckenham, but at the early age of five and a half years young 
George was sent to the Grammar School of Sevenoaks, and at ten 
he was transferred to the Charterhouse, of which School Dr, 
Matthew Raine was Headmaster— 

“ Among the pupils of Dr. Raine at this period, some were forward 
in the studies predominant in public schools, and indeed became 
eminent in mature life. The brothers George and Horace Wadding- 
ton, Connop Thirlwall, H. Havelock (the soldier), Creswell Creswell, 
and a few others, were the familiar companions of George Grote’s 
youthful days; the one whom he especially preferred, and with whom 
he maintained an affectionate intimacy throughout his after life, being 
George Waildington, the late Dean of Durham. During the six years 
that lie passed at the Charterhouse, I believe that George Grote never 
got a flogging for any shortcomings in his performance of his tasks, 
though, in common with his fellows, he fell under Dr. Raine’s rod in 
his turn for boyish offences, such as straying beyond the prescribed 
limits out of the school hours. Indeed, he actually underwent this 
punishment along with his friend Waddingtou and others, on the eve of 
quitting the school, and when he was almost at the head of it, viz. in 
1810; the occasion being that Grote had given a farewell supper to 
his schoolmates at the ‘ Albion Tavern ’ in Aldersgate Street, where 
(as was natural under the circumstances) they had all indulged in 
somewhat ample potations. Such was school discipline early in the 
nineteenth century.**—/!^, p. 7. 

George’s father had no sympathy with learning; beyond send¬ 
ing his sons successively to the Charterhouse, where he had 
himself been brought up, he seems to have taken little thought 
for their education. He was “fond of hunting, shooting, and 
exercise generally/" and as soon as his eldest son was of age to 
enter the business, he took him from school and set him to work 
in the City. It appears the youth had already distinguished 
himself in his studies, and his friends and bis teachers had begun 
to suggest for him an Academical training: but his father 
wanted his services in the business and was anxious to withdraw 
himself from commerce to the pursuits and duties of a country 
gentleman to which he afterwards devoted himself. 

“Accordingly, at the early age of sixteen, and indeed somewhat 
under it, young George Grote began the career of a banker. 

“ He lived with his father; that is to say, his father’s house was his 
home. When he stayed in Loudon, it was in Threadneedle Street 
that he resided, and, whilst Mr. Grote was in Oxfordshire (usually 
Irom September until April), such was his regular habit, diversified by 
visits to Radgemoor at intervals. During his family’s residence at 
Beckenham, George used to pass the greater part of the week with 
them. He dined and slept at Clay Hill, riding to London daily (bat¬ 
ing occasional exceptions) with his father, and riding back, ten miles, 
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to dinner. Young George waa accustomed to go over a good deal of 
ground on foot also, besides the exorcise of riding twenty miles per 
day. In those days, the junior members of the firm bad to go forth, 
along with what was called * the walk clerk,* carrying the various 
* bills ’ for presentation, a duty involving some two or three hours of 
walking exercise. 

“ On the evening of the days when it was necessary for him to stay 
in the City to ‘ lock up,* George occupied himself principally with 
study. He had contracted a strong taste for the classics at Charter- 
house, and felt prompted to cultivate them on quitting the scene of 
his boyish training. 

** Looking forward to a commercial course of life, certain to prove 
uninteresting in itself, ho resolved to provide for himself the higher 
resources of intellectual occupation. 

He was at the same time sensible to the charm of music, and 
frequented the concerts of the Philharmonic Soeiet}^ (then newly 
established), which made a pleasant variety in his City routine. 

“ He began to learn the violoncello, too, towards the year 1815, and 
ou that instrument he frequently accompanied his mother, who was a 
fair musician, and they played Handers compositions in the family 
circle with pleasure and good effect. 

“ Again, j'oung George addressed himself to the study of the German 
language, under the tuition of l)r. Sehwabe, a minister of the Lutheran 
Church (in Alic Street, Goodman’s Fields). At that period veiy few 
j'oung men (and scarcely any women, of course) knew 0(»rmun, and it 
furnished evidence of earnest devotion to literary [)ui’!suits when George 
Grote gave up his leisure hours, few as they were, to its acquisition.”— 

p. 10. 

Little more than half a century before Grote was removed 
from his youthful studies to the uncongenial pursuits of com¬ 
merce, another historian, with whom perhaps it is Giote's 
highest praise that he can without disparagement be compared, 
was permitted to enjoy the privileges which were withheld from 
Grote; and this is Gibbon’s estimate of the result:— 

The expression of gratitude is a virtue and a pleasure; a liberal 
mind will delight to cherish and celebrate the memory of its parents, 
and the teachers of science are the parents of the mind. 1 applaud 
the hlial piety which it is impossible for mo to imitate ; since I must 
not confess an imaginary debt, to assume the merit of a just or 
generous retribution. To the University of Oxford I acknowledge no 
obligation ; and she will as cheerfully renounce me for a son, as 1 am 
willing to disclaim her for a mother. 1 spent fourteen months 
at Magdalen College; they proved the fourteen months the most idle 
and unprofitable of my whole life: the reader will pronounce between 
the school and the scholar, but I cannot affect to believe that nature 
had disqualified me for all literary pursuits. The specious and ready 
excuse of my tender age, imperfect preparation, and hasty departure, 
may doubtless be alleged; nor do 1 wish to defraud such excuses of 
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their proper weight. Yet in my sixteenth year I was not devoid 
of capacity or application; even my childish reading had displayed an 
early though blind propensity for books; and the shallow flood might 
have been taught to flow in a deep channel and a clear stream. In the 
discipline of a well-constituted academy, under the guidance of skilful 
and vigilant professors, 1 should gradually have risen from translations 
to originals, from the Latin to the Greek classics, from dead languages 
to living science: my hours would have been occupied by useful and 
agreeable studies, the wanderings of fancy would have been restrained, 
and I should have escaped the temptations of idleness which linally 
precipitated my departure from Oxford/* * 

We have set these passages in juxtaposition—the one de¬ 
scribing Grote’s studious industry in the midst of commerce, 
the other Gibbon's unchided indolence at the centre of learning 
—because we think it may be inferred from the contrast that 
Threadneedle Stieet was possibly a more favourable home for 
an earnest student than Oxford at the beginning of the present 
century. Gibbon, it is true, belongs to an earlier period, but the 
sloth and indolence which overwhelmed Oxford in his day had 
not been entirely cast off in 1810. It may truly be said that 
the Universities lost more in losing Grote, than Grote lost in 
missing the Universities; while it is her everlasting shame that 
Gibbon left Oxford with bitterness in his heart, which was never 
appeased. 

On the other hand, the life on which Grote entered furnished 
training which was not to be despised. The sober restraints of 
commerce afforded a sound discipline to the character; and the 
leisurely course of a well-established business yielded many a 
quiet hour to the pursuit of learning. Still the pressure of uu- 
cougenial labour was severely felt j and this and the lack of cul¬ 
tivated society are pathetically expressed in an extract given 
from a letter to a friend in 1817:— 

“ My studies on other subjects have not been so regular as they 
might have been. A routine of business which stupehes the mind 
(ajfigit humi divinaeparticulam aurae), and engagements, if possible, 
more stupid still, fill up nearly the whole measure of ray occupations. 
A numerous family and the present artificial btate of society absolutely 
imprison mo to such an extent, that 1 can enjoy but very little solitude. 
And it is dull and wretched to the last degree to a mind which has a 
glimpse of a nobler sphere of action, to witness the total exclusion of 
intellect which disgraces general conversation. 

O miseras hominum mentes ! O pectora coeca! 

Qualibus in tenebris vitae, quantisque periclis 

Uegitur hoc aevi, quodcunque est! ’ 


* Smith’s Gibbon, vol. i. p* 28. 
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In my present frame of mind I could preach for hours on the subject 
of those noble lines of Lucretius.”—p.l3. 

The toils of business moreover were not relieved by the plea¬ 
sures of a cheerful home; for though Grote continued to live 
with his father at Clay Hill, whenever his duties did not require 
his presence in Threadneedle Street, yet he was almost excluded 
from society by the religious fanaticism of his mother, Mrs. 
Grote was a Calvinistic recluse, and eschewed social intercourse 
of all kinds, and her husband, for the sake of domestic peace, 
yielded, though reluctantly, to her rigid seclusion. Fortunately 
for Grote, the neighbourhood of Beckenham afforded him 
the cheerful society which he sought in vain at home, and in 
the social and friendly intercourse of country life the founda¬ 
tions of more than one lasting friendship were laid. Two friends 
may especially be named as sharing and sympathizing with 
Grote's classical tastes and studious habits—George Warde 
Norman, and Charles Cameron; the former shared and en¬ 
couraged Grote’s taste for poetry and imaginative literature, 
the latter, whose turn of mind was analytic, stimulated and sus¬ 
tained his zeal for speculative inquiry. 

Among the friends to whom Grote was introduced by Norman 
was a family of the name of Lewin, residing within a few miles 
of Beckenham : for Miss Harriet Lewin, one of the young ladies 
of this family, Grote soon conceived a profound and absorbing 
affection, which, as the result showed, was waimly returned. He 
was deterred however from telling his love by the misrepresen¬ 
tations of a treacherous friend who tried unsuccessfully to sup¬ 
plant him. His father perceiving the dejection which naturally 
followed on this disappointment soon ascertained the state of 
his son’s affections,and exacted from him a promise that he would 
never propose marriage to any woman without his sanction. This 
promise was readily given at the time ; but when Grote shortly 
afterwards discovcied that he had been deceived, and that Miss 
Lewin was free, he appealed to his father to release him from 
the pledge he had so hastily given. His father, however, re¬ 
luctant to incur the expense of establishing his son, who was 
dependent on liira, inexorably refused, and all intercourse with the 
Lewin family was broken off. This happened in 1815 ; he did 
not see Miss Lewin again till he met her by accident in 1818, 
and though he had striven in the meantime to conquer his 
passion in obedience to his father^s wishes, he was unable entirely 

to suppress it; he thus describes the meeting in which it was 
revived:— 

”1 h^ the happiness or misfortune (I know not which to call it, 
the feelings are so mixed) to see my dear friend and favourite, 
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Harriet Lewin, the other day, in Bromley. She waa sitting with 
Charlotte and another lady in the carriage, which was waiting at 
the door of the * Bell* I stood there, and conversed with her for 
about ten minutes, but sotnethiug—I know not what it is—kept 
me during the whole of the time in such a state of indescribable 
tremor and uneasiness, that I could hardly utter a rational sentence. 
She looked lovely beyond expression. Her features still retained 
the same life and soul which once did so magnetize me; I never 
have seen it, and I never shall see it, on any other face. My dear 
Harriet! It is terrible work. It is most cruelly painful to think 
that 1 can only appear to her in the light of one who has occasioned 
nothing but pain and uneasiness to her. Yet so it must be. I am 
sometimes tempted to wish mj'self an isolated being, without any 
family or relations, and nothing but those friends whom my own 
merit (little as that is) may attach to me, and to whom my affections 
flow spontaneously and ardently, li-elations are a chain which drags 
a man on by means of his sense of duty. Happy is he who has 
fewest! ”—p. 27. 

After this meeting George appealed again to his father, and 
with such fervency and persistency that a grudging consent was 
given, on condition that his marriage should be postponed for 
two years. Miss TiOwin’s family were opposed to this long en¬ 
gagement, and were not unnaturally irritated at the evident 
reluctance of George's father to consent to the union : she herself 
shared this irritation, and could not entirely eflface from her me¬ 
mory the mortifying circumstances which had brought her former 
intimacy with Grote to a close. 

Nevertheless, her long-cherished preference for George Grote, 
coupled with a discerning appreciation of his general character, and 
especially of its suitableness to her views of the value of literary 
communion ana culture as an element of conjugal life, prevailed over 
all, and she acquiesced in the harsh conditions imposed by the elder 
Grote. Thus it came to pass that the I'utare of these two young 
persons was stamped and irrevocably coloured by the events of the 
summer of 1818.’*—p.27. 

While the course of this connexion remained broken, and 
George entertained no hopes of renewing it, he endeavoured 
with even added industry to occupy his thoughts with various 

kinds of study: in April, 1871, he thus writes to his friend 
Norman:— 

“. . . Literature still continues to form the greatest attraction 
to my mind; it is the only pleasure I enjoy which leaves no repen¬ 
tance behind it. I send you down the best * Lucretius ’ X have, and I 
tliink he will afford you much pleasure. Though the reasoning is 
generally indistincl, and in some places unintelligible, yet in those * 
passages where he indulges his vein of poetry without reserve, the 
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sublimity of his conceptions and the charm and elegance of hw 
language are such as I have hardly ever seen equalled. He is much 
superior to Virgil in every quality except chastity and delicacjr of 
taste, wherein the latter has reached the utmost pinnacle of perfection. 
I likewise send you the Tragedies attributed to Seneca, which I think 
I have heard you express an inclination to read. I have read one or 
two of them, and they appeared to me not above mediocrity. 

“I am now studying Aristotle’s ‘Nicomachean Ethics.* His 
reasonings on the subject of morals are wonderfully just and 
penetrating, and 1 feel anxious, as I read on, for a more intimate 
acquaintance with him. Hume’s Essays, some of which 1 have 
likewise read lately, do not improve, in my view, on fui’ther 
knowledge.”—p. 19. 

His studies seem os usual to have chiefly taken the direction 
of philosophy, history, and political economy, though his range 
was enlarged by wide excursions into the varied field of classical 
literature. His interest in political economy had secured him 
the acquaintance of David Ricardo, whose writings were at that 
time the chief authority on the subject. Through Ricardo he 
made the acquaintance of James Mill. 

“ . . . I have breakfasted and dined several times with Ricardo, 
who has been uncommonly civil and kind to me. 1 have met Mill 
often at his house, and hope to derive great pleasure and instruction 
from hib acquaintance, as ho is a very profound thinking man, and 
seems well disponed to communicate, as well as clear and intelligible 
in his manner. Uis mind has, indeed, all that cynicism and asperity 
which belong to the Benthamian school, and what 1 chiefly dislike in 
him is the leadiiiess and seeming preference with which he dwells on 
the faults and defects of others—even of the greatest men! But it is 
so very rarely that a man of any depth comes across my path, that I 
shall most assuredly cultivate his acquaintance a good deal farther.”— 
p. 21. 

The foundations of a lasting friendship were here laid, and the 
influence which James Mill exercised over Groto probably 
affected the whole of his future career. Few men saw much of 
James Mill without feeling his influence; Grote became his 
disciple as far as was possible for a vigorous and independent 
mind to acknowledge the sway of another, and in one of the 
latter years of his life it was his chosen task in the midst of his 
own strenuous activity to endeavour to rescue from unmeiited 
neglect the works of one to whom he felt he owed so much. In 
1865 he thus writes to John Mill:— 

“ 1 am glad to get an opportunity of saying what I think 
about your * System of Logic ’ and ‘ Essay on Liberty; ’ but 1 am 
still more glad to get (or perhaps to make) an opportunity of saying 
something about ^our lather. It has always rankled in my thoughts, 
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that so grand and powerful a mind as his lefb behind it such insufficient 
traces in the estimation of successors.”—p. 278. 

Through James Mill Grote made the acquaintance of 
Bentham, and he soon joined that band of ardent and enthu¬ 
siastic disciples, who at the feet of the combative sage learnt 
those lessons of wisdom to which they were destined to give 
effect in the political struggles of the next generation. 

In those days it needed not a little social courage to be a 
Radical; for Radicalism was then but a militant minority, 
against which all the forces of respectable society were massed 
in sulid array. Though the Radicals were feared in politics, 
they were despised in society, and they were forced to meet 
contempt with defiance. Now that the struggle in which they 
engaged is over and the victory for which they fought is won, 
it is difficult for us who reap the benefit of their efforts to 
estimate the sacrifices by which it was obtained. But an in¬ 
structive passage quoted by Mrs. Grote will help us to under¬ 
stand the obloquy which the early Radicals had to undergo, and 
will serve to explain the defiant attitude they were forced to 
assume. In 1837 the tide of political progress had begun—as 
in 1873—to ebb: the impulse which had passed the great 
Reform Bill was beginning to expend itself, and the lassitude 
whicli great impulses entail was creeping on. Grote, who in 
1832 had been returned to Parliament by the City of London 
at the head of the poll with a triumphant majority, had in 
1837 only distanced his Conservative opponent by a few votes, 
and in fact bis return, until the poll-books had been finally cast 
up, was considered doubtful even by his friends. The Tbnes, 
which was then as now the organ of respectability, timid when 
hociety pauses, rash when it is disposed to move, published a 
leader on the subject of the City election, from which the 
following extract is taken :— 

“ This gentleman has gained no ground with ang class of Liberals in 
the City of London—yea, he has lost ground. Relatively to Mr. 
Wood, who is very fit to be a Radical Alderman, but has not wisdom 
to be anything bejond it; to Mr. Crawford, who is a commonplace 
jog-trot merchant; and to Mr. Pattison, who has just brains and re¬ 
spectability sufficient to qualify him for a banker’s clerk, the showy 
speechmaker, Mr. Grote, has not so much as trodden upon the heels of 
an} one of them. 

“ Now, we should like our readers to ask themselves wherefore is 
this stagnation, wherefore this retrogression ? Possessed of every 
personal quality fitted to ingratiate him with his fellow-citizens 
of London, we must travel out of his social and private character 
to account for such a phenomenon of a few years* growth. It is 
therefore to the political attributes of Mr. Grote that we have to 
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turn for a solution of the difficulty. Messrs. Wood and Pattison 
and Crawford are Radicals, it is true—blind, stupid, milbhorses 
of the Democratic, or, as they fancy it, the Reforming Association. 
Nobody cares about them, nobody thinks about them;—whether 
they be in or out of Parliament, they are symbols of nothing— 
types of nothing; their re-election to the House of Commons, or. 
their exclusion IVom it, would provoke no particle of speculation 
as to its causes, or of inference that those causes went beyond mere 
individual circumstauces. But it is not so with Mr. Groto. That 
hon. gentleman has made himself the frontispiece of a revolutionary 
code. He has become the representative and the peculiar organ 
of whatever is most chimerical in theory, most reckless in experi¬ 
ment, most fatal and revolting in hostility to our national insti¬ 
tutions. Mr. Orote personilies the movement system. He’con¬ 
centrates in himself the destructive principle, of which he is, sub¬ 
stantially at least, if not vociferously, the most ob'^tinate and 
incorrigible doctrinaire. Mr. Grote is one of those individuals of 
whom it may with truth be said that the progess of the public 
mind towards revolution would be most clearly developed as well 
as demonstrated by their increased authority over it: but tiiat 
their political downfall or decline could originate in nothing else 
than a general reaction towards Conservatism amongst the people 
of England. Mr. Grote, if once more a member, which at mid- 
night yesterday we were assured he was not, is still at the fag end of 
the City poll-book—still boofn to the metropolitan concern. His 
station, even if returned for liOndon, proves that there is something 
rotten ill the state of Radicalism, that the principle of everlasting 
change begins to be abjured by its most zealous idolaters, and that if 
London does not advance, all the rest of England must ere long be retro¬ 
grade. We heartily congratulate our countrymen on the decisive 
efficacy of this first great blow.”—p, 117. 

This was written five years after the passing of the Reform 
Bill, twenty years after Grote first felt the influence of Bentham, 
and joined the Radical ranks. But its tone is a striking index 
of the mingled feeling of fear and contempt which the Radicals, 
even in their hour of triumph, inspired. If this was the feeling 
in 1837, what must it have been in 1820, when Radicalism was 
considered almost as criminal as treason, and quite as despicable 
as Dissent ? Can we wonder at the defiant tone the Radicals 
adopted; at the narrowness of their creed; at the brusquerto 
which distrusted the advances of society, which admitted them 
only on sufferance to its ranks? We smile as we read Mrs. 
Grote’s pathetic complaint, that in the early years of her married 
life she was compelled to forego the friendships she had made 
among the aristocracy, by the invincible aversion felt by her 
husband to everything tinctured with aristocratic tastes and 
forms of opinion; but the feeling was doubtless a sound one, 
and was the product not of pride but of self-respect. It is 
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pleasing, however, to find that in later years it was softened, and 
that Grote was an honoured guest at Holland House, at 
fiowood, and at Windsor; for it shows not so much that the 
austerity of the Radicals was in the first instance mistaken, but 
that society had recognised the utility of their efforts, and had 
appreciated the uprightness of their aims. 

Having obtained the sanction of his father to his marriage, 
Grote set himself patiently to fulfil the conditions which had 
been imposed. Business and study—each strenuously and con- 
scietitiously pursued—marked as before the tenor of his life. 
His father steadily discouraged intercourse between his own 
family and that of the Lewins, and the lovers in consequence 
seldom met. In order therefore to keep Miss Lewin informed 
of the progress of his studies and thoughts, he kept a diary 
which was transmitted to her from time to tima Copious 
extracts from this diary are given by Mrs. Grote. We regret 
that we have not space to tiansfer them to our pages : they are 
the record of an industrious, patient, studious, and contented 
life. No word of impatience at the cruel obstinacy of his father 
escapes Grote, though he is occasionally dispirited by the long 
delay. He determines manfully to wait without repining, 
faithfully discharging his duties, and devoting his spare moments 
to systematic study. The final extracts from bis diary will give 
a faithful picture of his life at this time:— 

“ PriJay, March 26/h ,—Rose at G. Read and meditated Kant for 
some time; wrote out my observations on foreign trade. Between 4 
and 5 some more of Kant. Dined at | past 5; played on the bass 
for 1 hour; drank tea, and attempted to read some Kant in the 
evening, but found my eyes so weak that 1 was compelled to desist, 
and to think without book. Bod at 11. Journalized last 3 days. 

Saturday^ March 27th .—Rose at G. Finished my remarks on 
Foreign trade, and enclosed them to Ricardo. Studied some more of 
Kant. Went to Falcon Square and to Guildhall this day. Dined at 
^ past 5 ; played on the bass for one hour; just as 1 was going to 
drink tea, George Norman appeared, and I was delighted to see him 
hack again. Ilad some very interesting conversation about Ireland, 
After his departure I read a chapter in Ricardo’s ‘ Pol. Ecou.’ Bed 
at 11. 

“ Sunday^ March 28/A,—Rose at ^ past 5, Studied Kant until 
^ past 8, when 1 set ofi' to breakfast with Mr. Ricardo. Met Mr. 
Mill there, and enjoyed some tnos>t interesting and instructive dis¬ 
course with them, indoors and out (walking in Kensington Gardens), 
until \ past 3, when 1 mounted my horse and set off to Beckenham. 
Was extremely exhausted with fatigue and hunger when I arrived 
there, and ate and drank plentifully, which quenohed my intellectual 
vigour for the night. Bed at ^ past 10.”—p. 36. 

At last the two weary years came to an end, and George 
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Grote and Harriet Lewin were married in March, 1820, at 
Bexley Church, Kent. They soon settled in Threadneedle 
Street, in a roomy house adjoining the bank where Grote’s 
lather required that they should live. George was still entirely 
dependent on his father, who though abounding in wealth, 
granted him but a mean allowance so small as to entail much 
self-denial on the young couple. Mrs. Grote had been accus¬ 
tomed to a country life, and the confinement of the City soon began 
to tell on her health ; a casual indisposition brought on a prema¬ 
ture labour in January, 1821, and Grote’s only child, a boy, lived 
but one week. Puerperal fever followed the premature delivery 
within three days,aud Mrs. Grote’s life wasdespaired of; she rallied 
however, and slowly recovered; but the effects of her illness 
lasted for years, and perhaps the violent neuralgic headaches to 
which she was always afterwards liable, may be traced to the 
same source. 

By the bedside of his wife Grote’s first public literary effort, 
a political pamphlet, was composed. 

“It purported to be a reply to an article in the Edinburgh 
Meview, by Sir James Mackintosh, and was expressly directed against 
the theory of class representation. As a piece of political controversial 
writing this work must be allowed a claim to respect, and moreover it 
is a creditable specimen of nervous correct English: though, as being 
a maiden essay, naturally over-laboured, and perhaps a trifle heavy in 
style.”—p. 40. 

Music, the practice of which he continued till 1830, when 
it was relinquished for more absorbing pursuits, study unre¬ 
mitting and intense, and an occasional excursion into the country 
in search of fresh air and healthful exercise, varied the monotony 
of commercial pursuits and gave a breadth and an intellectual 
purpose to the life of the secluded couple. They gradually 
gathered round them a group of friends of high intelligence and 
capacity, though the charms of society, even of converse with 
men of congenial pursuits, were never allowed to interfere with 
the more serious purposes which they both steadily kept in view. 
Independently of his own special studies which it appears from 
a letter to Norman in 1823 were beginning to be more directly 
devoted to the sources of Greek History, Grote undertook to 
direct the studies of his wife in those branches of knowledge 
which are generally neglected in a woman’s education, “above all 
logic, metaphysics, and politics; ’’ and their few moments of 
leisure were given to the society of those who could encourage 
and stimulate so laborious a life. 

“ George Grote having so little leisure, would not give up his time 
to any but such associates as were at once congenial and profitable. 
The elder Mill came frequently, dining in Threadneedle Street at least 
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« 

once a week ; stimulating his younger disciple to continuous labour by 
his example and encouraging talk. Several eminent persons sought 
the choice society which from time to time met in that obscure corner 
of the City, and the influence exercised by their circle came to be felt^ 
outside, with gradually augumented power. Mr. David Ricardo, Mr. 
John Smith, M.P., Mr, John Black (of the * Morning Chronicle'), Mr. 
Cameron, Mr. Norman, Mr. Thomas Campbell (the poet), Mr, John 
Austin and his brother Mr. Charles Austin, Mr. John Romilly, Mr. 
Charles Buller, Lord William Bentmck, Mr, Bickerstcth, Mr. Eyton 
Tooke, John Stuart Mill, John R Macculloch, several instructed Italian 
refugees (M. de Santa Rosa, among others), Mrs. John Austin, and a 
few other female friends—all these, along with many more whom it is 
now unimportant to specify by name, contributed to form the society 
I speak of in Threadneedle Street, from 1822 down to 1830."—p. 42. 

Mrs. Grote’s health was so shattered by the results of her con¬ 
finement, tliat though for a long time Grote had sustained the 
main burden of the business, and his presence in Threadneedle 
Street was almost incessantly needed, he found it necessary to 
take a house in the country, where he could live whenever his 
duties at the bank permitted. His first residence was at Fortis 
Green, beyond Highgate, and between this place and Thread- 
needle Street his time was passed until 1826, when he took 
another house at Stoke Newington. But the change of residence 
made no change in his studious habits; be generally rose at six 
and spent all his spare hours in reading; and it appears from ex* 
tracts in his diary that he rarely read any work of an important 
author without taking copious notes and recording his impressions 
in wiitiug. “ The amount of notes, scraps, extracts, and disser¬ 
tations which he wrote, and the greater portion of which is still 
preserved, attests the eager appetite for knowledge which de¬ 
voured him,” 

But his purpose was beginning to take shape, and the subject 
of Greek history was already laying hold of his mind; in January, 

1823, he writes:— 

“ I am at present deeply engaged in the fabulous ages of Greece 
which I find will require to be illustrated by bringing together a 
large mass of analogical matter from other early histories, in order to 
show the entire uncertainty and worthlessness of tales to which early 
associations have so long familiarized all classical minds, I am quite 
amazed to discover the extraordinary greediness and facility with which 
men assert, believe, and re-assert, and are believed. The weakness 
appears to be next to universal, and I really think that one ought to 
write on the walls of one's dressing-room the caution of the poet 
Epicharmus— 

ical fAifivriff aTrurrcIV dpOpa ravra tQv <l>pipwv, —p. 41. 

“ Towards the autumn of the year 1823 Mrs, Grote, hearing the 
subject of Grecian History frequently discussed at their house in Thread- 
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needle Street, and being well aware how attractive the study was in 
her husband’s eyes, thought it would be a fitting undertaking for him 
to write a new History of Greece himself; accordingly she propounded 
this view to George Grote; ‘ You are always studying the ancient 
authors whenever you have a moment’s leisure; now here would be a 
fine subject for you to treat. Suppose you try your hand ! ’ ”— p. 49. 

Thus was the project conceived which thirty-two years later 
reached a glorious completion. During the time which elapsed be¬ 
tween its first conception and the year 1845, when the first two 
volumes were given to the world, Grote never lost sight of his object, 
though his labours were long interrupted by the duties of political 
life which his follow-citizens had laid upon him. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the wide range of his previous studies, many years were em¬ 
ployed in the laborious preparation of materials, but the first 
fruits of his inquiries appeared in an article on Mitford’s 
Greece, published in 1825 in the pages of this Review to which 
Mra Grote had previously been an occasional contributor. 

In 1827 Grote projected a short tour to the Continent, which 
however, owing to the pressure of his business engagements, was 
never accomplished. One of his motives was a desire to seek 
the acquaintance of Niebuhr and to confer with him on the 
subject of their common historical studies. The two historians 
unfortunately never met; but Niebuhr, to whom Grote’s name 
had been favourably recomnrended by his article on Mitfoid 
wrote a most flattering letter from which we make the following 
extract, as furnishing evidence of the high reputation Grote had 
already gained as a scholar even beyond the limits of his own 
country and language;— 

“ To see you. Sir, to converse with you on the noble subject which 
occupies your leisure hours, and to which you have already shown 
yourself so eminently qualified to do justice, will be to me a most 
exquisite gratification. We both may be conscious, without personal 
acquaintance, that there exists between our principles and our views of 
history such a congeniality, that we are called upon to become 
acquainted, and to connect our labours. 

“ In Greek history, with perhaps a few exceptions of such points as 
I have been led to investigate, 1 have only to learn from you. If what 
I can offer you of the results of my rescaches about the later periods 
should contain anything worthy of your attention, I would feel happy 
and honoured.”—p. 53. ^ 

In 1827 the first stone of the London University building was 
laid; Grote, who took to his dying day the keenest interest in 
this institution, and to whose fostering care not a little of its suc¬ 
cess was due, was one of the twenty-five members of the first 
council. Of these twenty-five one only now survives; the vete¬ 
ran statesman, Lord BusselL Much of Grote’s time was occupied in 
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attending the meetings of the council^ and in getting the details 
of the Institution into working order. At last, in 1828, it was 
opened with an inaugural address from Sir Charles Bell, and in a 
few weeks it attracted as many as 300 students. In the midst of 
these more congenial labours, the final withdrawal of his father 
from the banking business, in consequence of a stroke of paralysis, 
and the disturbed state of the commercial world, overwhelmed 
him with occupation and interrupted for a time the serious 
prosecution of his studies. Though keenly interested in politi¬ 
cal affairs, the pressure of other business, and the love of literary 
labour, compelled him for the present to bold aloof from active 
politics. So absorbed was he in business, that his attendance at 
the Council of the London University had for a season to be 
suspended; the only recreation he allowed himself is described 
in the following passage :— 

‘^The study of Metaphysics and Mental Philosophy in general had 
always been one of the favourite pursuits of George Grote. In the 
winter of 1829, a small group of students in this branch of knowledge 
resumed the habit begun two years previous, of meeting at George 
Grote’s house on two mornings of the week, at half-past eight A.M. 

“ They read Mr. Mill’s last work, ‘ Analysis of the Phenomena of 
the Human Mind,’ Hartley on Man, Dutricux’s Logic, Whately’s 
works, &c,, discussing as they proceeded, Mr. John Stuart Mill, Mr- 
Cliiirles Bailor, Mr. Hytou Tooke (son of Mr. Thos. Tooke), Mr. 
John Arthur Roebuck, Mr. G. J, Graham, Mr. Grant, and Mr. W. G. 
Prescott formed part of this class. Mr. George Grote was always 
present at their meetings, which lasted an hour, or an hour and a half, 
as time served.”—p. 59. 

At last, in 1830, Grote found an opportunity to take the holiday 
he had long since earned and started with his wife for the Conti¬ 
nent. The state of the weather deterred them from extending 
their tour to Switzerland and they only reached Paris, where 
they made the acquaintance of Charles Comte and Odillon Bar- 
rot. From Paris they returned rapidly in consequence of the 
illness of Orote^s father, who died before his son could see him 
in June, 1830. 

Grote now found himself in a position of independence though 
for a long time to come circumstances prevented him from de¬ 
voting himself exclusively to his self-appointed task. He became 
head of the family and inherited the Lincolnshire estate to¬ 
gether with a fortune of 40,000{. : but the affairs of the banking 
house still required his aid and he was embarrassed as executor 
with the administration and settlement of his fathers extensive 
property. He began too to take a more direct interest in public 
affairs, and the French Revolution of July called forth his most 
ardent sympathy; he at once opened a credit with his bankers 
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at Paris for 5002. for the use of the Committee who took the 
directiou of affairs at the Hotel de Yille as representatives of 
the popular cause. The Reform agitation in England speedily 
followed and Grote was drawn into the vortex: still we find 
Mrs. Grote recording in December, 1830, that in the midst of 
all his pre-occupations and engagements he had managed to 
add several chapters to his “ History during the last five months. 
On February 1, 1831, she writes again as follows:— 

“ The ‘ History of Greece * must be given to the public before he can 
embark in any active scheme of a political kind. 1 have lately had, at 
times, a qualm of regret that I originally urged him to the under¬ 
taking. The crisis in public affairs is arrived more quickly than 
1 then anticipated; but his reputation must be created oy the ^opus 
magnum ’ (as John Mill calls the ^ History ’), and after it shall have 
reflected a literary renown upon its author, he may hope to derive an 
importance in the public oye adequate to sustain him in a political 
course.”—p. (57. 

A few weeks later he was strongly pressed to put him himself 
forward as member for the City ; but after consulting with his 
friends he decided to refuse, though he gave willing support, 
personal and pecuniary, to the Liberal candidates. 

In those days it was impossible not to feel keenly on politics; 
and though Grote must have felt that his true sphere of activity 
was literature, and though be continued to work steadily at his 
History, he could not refrain from taking an active part, at least 
with bis pen, in the struggle for Reform, He addressed a letter 
to Earl Grey, earnestly deprecating any modification in the Bill; 
for “ the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” had 
now become the cry from one end of the country to the other. 
At last the Bill was passed, and though Grote had previously 
shunned the struggle he now felt that his time was come, and 
that he was called upon to share the triumph of his friends. In 
June, 1832, he announced himself a candidate for the City of 
London in an address which formulated the Radical programme 
of the day. Parliamentary Reform to be completed by the 
adoption of Vote by Ballot and Triennial Elections, an inquiry 
into the constitution and revenues of the Church of England, 
the Abolition of Tithes, the removal of the Taxes on Knowledge, 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws, the extension of Education, and 
the elevation of the Labouring Classes, are the chief measures to 
which he promises bis support. In his hesitation about the 
East India Company we may probably trace the influence of 
the Mills, while his cautious reserve about the Bank of England, 
and bis solicitude for the trade of the City, arc doubtless 
inspired paitly by the prudence of the banker, and partly by 
consideration for the constituency be was anxious to represent. 
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After an exciting contest Grote was returned by a triumphant 
majority at the head of the poll. 

the course of the History was now interrupted by'the neces¬ 
sity of preparing for an active political life. Badgemoor the 
house Orote bad inherited from his father had been sold in 1831, 
and in 1832 a house was purchased at Dulwich Wood which 
was considered not too far from London for the purpose of 
Grote's Parliamentary and commercial engagements. It was 
decided by several of his friends that Orote should be the 
person to undertake the Ballot question in the ensuing Session 
of Parliament, and much of the intervening time was spent 
by him in preparing his speech on the subject. He took lodgings 
close to the House of Commons, and spent there four or five days 
in each week, returning to Dulwich on Sundays, where he was 
generally joined by several of his political friends. 

With the first Session of the Reformed Parliament begins 
what we have called the second period of Grote^s life. 

“ A laborious youth, a studious manhood, and habits of seclusion, 
were the leading features of George Grote*s personal life, up to the 
winter of 1832, That ‘ volume,’ so to speak, is about to close, and a 
new one to commence of a very different character. His entrance 
upon public life came somewhat hurriedly, owing to the impetuous 
tide which forced him to step upon the stage earlier than he could 
have wished; but there was, for him, no drawing back, and Grote 
accordingly ‘ girded up his loins ’ for the task which awaited him. 

“Ue Imd just completed his 38th year, and was consequently in 
the prime of manhood. His health was good, he had no children, 
and, though by no means free from burdensome obligations of the 
business kind, he calculated upon the possession of sufficient time to 
enable him to justify the expectations of his constituents, and the 
confidence of his friends.”—p. 82. 

Soon after Parliament met Grote gave notice of his motion 
on the Ballot for which he had been so long preparing. The 
debate was fixed for an early day in March, and it was the first 
occasion on which he addressed the House. He was heard' 
attentively by a crowded house, and when he sat down, after 
speaking for more than an hour, he was greeted with cordial 
cheers which lasted several minutes. “The speech was imme¬ 
diately printed and circulated, and the Ballot question received 
an impulse which seemed to reach the farthest corners of the 
empire, judging from the letters which followed upon the 
debate.” Grote’s friends had every reason to be satisfied with 
his Parliamentary d^but, and he was speedily recognised by the 
Press as one of the leaders of his party in the House of 
Commons. The impression he made may be estimated from 
the following extract:— 

L 2 
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“ T maj licre mention in reference to this period that some twenty 
years Jater, the hite Lord Broughton, talking with Mrs, Grote 
respecting the public career of her husband, used these words, 
^ I have been in Parliament all my life, have listened to the orators of 
the century, Mr. Caiming among the rest, and I long ago made up 
my 0 jind that the two best speeches I ever heard within those walls 
were (1) Macaulay’s speech on the Copyright question, and (2) 
Grote’s first speech on the Ballot; in this opinion (Lord Broughton 
added) the late Speaker, Mr. James Abercrombie, concurred with 
me.”—p. 84. 

It is not necessary that we should dwell at length on Grote’s 
Parliamentary career : it is the portion of his life which is well- 
known from sources independent of Mrs. Grote's book, and, 
viewed in the light of his subsequent history, it can but be 
regarded as a deviation from his appropriate course, an inevitable 
sacrifice to the stirring exigences of the times. Still it is not 
without its importance, for through it Grote acquired that 
practical conversance with great affairs, that familiarity with 
the working of free political institutions, that ready tact of the 
statesman, which stood him in such good stead wlieu he came 
to deal with the political problems of antiquity. He was re¬ 
elected in 1835, and again in 1837, though on this last occasion 
he stood last on the poll, and only distanced his Conservative 
rival by a score of votes. He remained to the last a sturdy 
champion of the Radical programme, and ho proposed annually 
his motion on the Ballot, though the support he received gradu¬ 
ally diminished. The great impulse of 1832 was rapidly spend¬ 
ing itself, and the Radical party found itself constantly dwin¬ 
dling in numbers and diminishing in influence. In 1836 Mrs. 
Groto writes:— 

“ Mr. Grote, and about five others, find themselves left to sustain 
the Radical opinions of the House of Commons. One eveuing, after 
all other guests had departed, Sir W, Molesworth and Charles Bnller 
remained late at our house, talking of the present as))ect of affairs. 

* I sec what we arc corning to, Grote,’ said Charles JSuller; * in no 
very long time from this, you and I shall be left to “ tell,” Moles¬ 
worth!”’—p. 111. 

Still Grote maintained his strenuous activity and gave a 
powerful support to the great Liberal measures which occupied 
the attention of Parliament. He gave up his house at Dulwich 
Wood and established himself in Kccleston Street in order to 
be nearer to the scene of his labours; and during the Parlia¬ 
mentary recess he sought relaxation more than once in Conti¬ 
nental travel Of course his severer studies suffered serious 
interruption from his close attention to public affairs, and the 
History was perforce laid on the shelf for a time. But his 
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interest in literature, though dormant, was not extinct About 
the year 1835 he made the acquaintance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
George Cornewall Lewis, and laid the foundation of a friendship 
which in after years was cemented into the closest intimacy by 
similarity of tastes and pursuits. Some of the most interesting 
letters in Mrs. Grote's volume are those which Grote wrote to 
Lewis during the composition of his History. 

After his third election Grote speedily began to feel, partly 
from a change in his own sentiments, and partly from a gradual 
decline in political enthusiasm, that it was time for his Parlia¬ 
mentary career to draw to a close. In 1838 Mrs. Grote 
writes:— 

“ Grote is disheartened at the course taken by the Liberal party, so 
much so, that he turns wistful eyes upon his long-neglected books, 
and tries to solace his wounded spirit by communion with the sages 
and heroes of yore."—p. 126. 

And we find in letters and extracts that his interest in specu 
lation and study was beginning to revive. He writes to Sir W, 
Molesworth :— 

“ Have you read Comte’s * Trait6 de Philosopliie Positive,’ of which 
a third volume has just been published ? It seems a work full of pro¬ 
found and original thinking, and will be of service to you when you 
come to aijprcciate the physical and mathematical orbit of Hobbes. I 
am sorry to say, however, that I do not find in it the solution 
of thobe perplexities respecting the fundamental principles of geometry 
whieli I have never yet been abli' to untie to my own satisfaction. Nor 
can I at all tolerate the unqualified manner in which he strikes out 
morals and metaphysics from the list of positive sciences.”—p, 129. 

In 1840 he is closely engaged in the systematic study of 
Aristotle: “ The more I read of Aristotle, the more I am im- 
pr^'ssed with profound admiration of the reach of thought which 
his woiks display.*' The following extract from a letter to Lewis 
shows also the direction of his reviving studies at the same 
period ;— 

“ Since you departed from London, I have been reading some 
of Kant’s ‘ Kritik dor reineu Yeniunft,’ a book which always leads me 
into very instructive trams of metaphysical thought, and which 1 value 
exceedingly, though I am far from agreeing in all he lays down, I 
have al3<» been looking into Plato’s ‘Timseus’ and ‘Parmenides,* and 
some of Locke, and have been writing down some of the thoughts 
generated in my mind by this philosophical mSlange, 1 think it is 
somewhat to be regretted that the ancient distinction between Jbr//i 
and Matter^ and the use of those two technical terms (which is 
necessary to preserve the idea of the distinction), has been so much 
discontinued of late years, so that the use of the words now is 
not understood, and subjects a man to the imputation of being crabbed 
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and pedantic. It is really a most important distinction, and one 
without which the Metliodm of any lar^e subject can never be 
comprehended; always, however, remembering that it is a distinction 
•purely logical^ and that the severance between the two cannot take 
place in reality. The two words are correlatives : neither Matter can 
exist without Form, nor Form without Matter; but yet the logical 
distinction is of the highest value, and pervades the whole mental pro¬ 
cess in philosophy— Matter,t\yAt which is not classified nor distributed, 
but is susceptible of being so; Form^ that which classifies and distri¬ 
butes it, and constitutes the basis of Denomination, In the treati&es 
of formal Logic, the Predicables occupy exclusive attention, to the 
exclusion of this correlation of Form and Matter^ which is, in point of 
fact, presupposed, before the distinction of Genus and Species can bo 
arrived at. 

“ Sensation seems to me to constitute all that can be called the 
Matter of our knowledge, as contradistinguished from its Form (both 
in ordination and in combination')^ which is something distinct from 
the elements of sense; this is the grand and primary distribution in 
all metaphysical analysis. 

“ The word ClaftshhQ of late years been in part substituted for Form; 
but there, unluckily, the word Clase has no correlate like Matter, and 
without such a word as Matter, the thorough import of Form, and the 
application of the formative or classifying process cannot be thorougly 
understood. When I see you, I shall be glad to converse with you 
aliont this matter a little more in detail. It is a subject on which one 
can hardly talk intelligibly in a few words.”—pp. 131, 135. 

In 1841 Parliament met in January, and during the debate 
on the Address Grote, in almost his last speech, made a poweiful 
attack on the foreign policy of the Government; but a general 
election was impending, and Grote shortly afterwards an¬ 
nounced his intention of retiring from the representation of the 
City. 

He had for some time recognised the inutility of devoting 
his best faculties to the maintenance in office of a party which he 
conceived to have failed to entitle itself to the approbation of sin¬ 
cere Liberals; and he felt indisposed to remain as one of very 
small a number as now constituted the Kadical cluster—public life 
being, to men like himself, only sweetened by the consciousness of 
performing effective service, and by sharing the sympathy of others 
bent on similar objects.’’—p. 140. 

In June of the same year he was replaced by Lord John 
Bussell, while two of the ocher seats for the City were occupied 
by Conservative candidates. After spending the summer months 
in close attention to his banking affairs Grote set off in October 
with his wife for a prolonged tour on the Continent, which ex¬ 
tended as far as Naples. They returned to England in April, 1842, 
taking Paris in their way, where they happened to be present 
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at the reception of their friend, Alexis de Tocqueville, as a 
member of the Academy, 

After another spell of work at the bank, Qrote settled down in 
the autumn of the same year at a residence which he had lately 
acquired at Burnham Beeches and applied himself steadily to 
his long-neglected studies. The first fruits of his hard-earned 
leisure appeared in an essay on Niebuhr's “Griechische Heroen 
Geschichten,” which was published in this Review in May, 1843. 

** Tliis article, wherein the collected store of Grote’s long and 
assiduous studies on the subject found a vent, was written with uncom¬ 
mon zest, and lie anticipated with lively curiosity the effect it would 
produce on the learned world. It broke ground, avowedly, in the field 
which he proposed to enter upon yet more seriously in his History, and 
served as a kind of foretaste of the treatment of those remote ages in 
preparation for his readers. 

“ This striking essay, well known to all scholars, excited great atten¬ 
tion at the time, and has repeatedly been referred to since, as a most 
finished piece of learned, critical inquiry.”—p. 152, 

In the summer of 1843 Grote determined to retire from the 
banking-house of Prescott, Grote, and Co. with which he had 
bt^en connected for nearly thirty years. He was now working 
hard at his History, devoting at least eight hours a day to its 
composition, and he felt that all other considerations became 
secondary to this main object. His fortune was ample and se¬ 
cure, though it was diminished in amount by his retirement; but 
he had now found and was bent on realizing his life’s purpose 
without let or hindrance. He received on his retirement a most 
gratifying letter of farewell from the clerks in his employ. 

From this time forward the history of Grote'slife is the history 
of his works; and it is to this period that the passage from 
Goethe, which Mrs. Grote quotes, on the death of his father, may 
be more appropriately applied :— 

“ All men ()f elevated nature, in the course of their development, 
acquire the consciousness that they have a double part to play in the 
world—an actual and an ideal; and in this feeling the ground of all 
nobleness is to be looked for. 

“ Man is, with regard to his higher destiny, always the subject of 
internal uncertainty until ho, once for all, determines to regard that 
as the right course which is adapted to his character and abilities.”— 
p. G2. 

In 1847 he visited Paris where he made the acquaintance of 
Auguste Comte:— 

M. Comte was scarcely known to any one with whom we habitually 
consorted. He attracted, in fact, little or no attention; insomuch that 
some of our friends, MM. Cousin and F. Arago among the number 
appeared to wonder what pleasure we could find in the company of 
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this obscure uncouth person. He was, at this period, employed as 
mathematical examiner at the * Ecole Polytechnique * in Paris; a post 
of which the Government thought fit to deprive him, not long after¬ 
wards. 

“ Mr. Grote found M. Comte’s conversation original and instructive, 
and on returning to London he became active in promoting the circu¬ 
lation of M. Comte’s works, as being calculated to expand the circle 
of si)eculativc investigation among English students.”—p. 158. 

We have already seen that Grote had been greatly attracted 
by Comte’s speculations, and it is well known that he together 
with Sir W. Molesvvorth and Mr. Raikes Currie contributed 
generously to tin* support of the philosopher when he was de¬ 
prived of his post by the French Government; but it does not 
appear that he was ever a sworn disciple of Positivism ; his atti¬ 
tude towards it was similar to that of Mill—one of friendly and 
appreciative criticism; in a letter of later date addressed to 
Lewis, we find the following remarks—the interest of the subject 
will excuse the length of the extract:— 

“ In Comte’s fifth volume there is a great deal which is as unsatisfac¬ 
tory to me as it is to you. In his &])eeuhitions respecting what he 
calls sociology and the progress of society, I find more to dissent from 
than to agree with. I respect very mu(*lj his conception of philosophi¬ 
cal method, especially with reference to the physical sciences; but his 
views respecting history and the moral sciences are, in niy judgment, 
on many points faulty and untenable. 1 agree with you in thinking 
that * an ubsiract history^ independent of time, place, and person, is a 
chimeia. Rut there are, nevertheless, certain general conditions and 
principles, common to all jjariicular histories, and which are essential 
to enable us to explain and concatenate the facts of every particular 
history. These general principles and conditions of human society 
may be presented by tlicmselves, with illustrations from this or that 
particular history. In this way you may have what may bo called 
(very improperly, I think) an abstract history^ or, what 1 should call, 
a philosophy of history. 

John Mill says more in praise of Comte’s speculations on historv 
than I think they deserve. You say you have no rlistiuct notion of 
fetichisin, as representing a stage of the human mind. 1 have (at 
least so it seems to me) a very distinct notion of it, but I doubt very 
much, as matter of fact, whether it ever constituted so marked a 
stage of the human mind as Comte would make out. His aflirmutions 
on this point,—j»ositive bejond all roabonable estimate of the existing 
evidence,—indicate that he has not himself got rid of that tendency 
which he so justly condemns in others—the hankering to divine the 
mysteries of inchoate or j)rimordial man, where there is no torch to 
light up the dark cavern. 

“ 1 agree with you also in thinking that much of what he says about 
polytheism is i'ancii'ul and incorrect. Think of a man assuming it as 
an aitesied fact {an fait capital^ v. 254;) that Thales actually taught 
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the Egyptian priests to measure the height of the pyramids by the 
length of the shadows ! I set little value upon what he says respect- 
ing polytheism and monotheism: but I agree entirely with his 
classification of the two stages of the human mind, Vetal tMologique 
(either polytheistic or monotheistic), and VUat poeitif together with 
what he calls Vetat m^taphysigue, to form a bridge between them, and 
I think he has the merit of having set forth the radical antithesis and 
incompatibility between these two modes of interpreting phenomena 
better and more emphatically than it had ever been done before. Ho 
keenly feels and clearly perceives where it is that religion traverses and 
perverts the interpretation of physical phenomena. But as to moral or 
social phenomena, he recogniaes no standard except his own taste and 
feeling; and this has been passively adopted, in him, from the Catholic 
teaching of his youth, though he has eliminated all the religious 
echafandage with which it was once connected. 

“ What he calls progress is often, in my judgment, change for the 
worse, and the general indications which he holds out of what is to be 
aimed at (fur he never sets down or defends any rational standard) are 
just what you would hear from a Catholic prie^t, always excepting the 
religious doctrines. His morality is the commonplace of (Catholic 
divines of the present day—divinizing chastity, and making light of 
individual prudence; and he applies this standard to judge of the 
morality of Athens and Eoine, as if all the points on which they 
dilferod *roni it were points of comparative corruption. 

“ Moreover, I do not at all trust his knowledge of W\q facts of 
history. He has never gone through any careful study of the evidence 
nor ever read anything beyond the expositions of Bosauet and Montes¬ 
quieu, and a few biieh others—certainly men deserving of much respect, 
but by no means to be implicitly followed, and both innucraed in that 
Catholic atmosphere which Comte takes to be the true Olympus^ or 
region of pure air, to which the moral man has at length ascended, 
and beyond which he cannot and ought not to aspire. Comte has 
banished the, Gods, but he breathes and extols their atmosphere of 
morality as if it were purity itself. I do not know whether you will 
understand or follow the remai'ks which 1 have made on Comte; 
the subject is almost too wide to be touched on in a letter.’*— 
pp. 203-205. 

In January, 1845, the first two volumes of the “ opus magnum,’* 
as it was playfully called by Grote’s friends, were ready for the 
press, but it was not till March, 1846, that they were given to 
the world by Mr. Murray. 

** Groto was unusually agitated and curious as to the result. He 
had not long to wait, however; for the perusal of these original and 
learned disquisitions upon the early history and legends of the ancient 
Greeks awakened among students and literary societies tlie liveliest 
impression. From all sides congratulation and eulogy flowed in upon 
the author; insomuch that he himself now began to entertain some¬ 
thing like confidence in the success of his long cherished work. Thus 
1 became, for once, witness of a state of feeling on his part approach- 
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ing to gratified self-love, which at times would pierce through that 
imperturbable veil of mf)destjr habitually present with him,” — ^p, 163. 

The work, as it well deserved, was most favourably received. 
George Lewis and Hallam among the author's friends were de¬ 
lighted with it, and the latter declared that its reception and 
appreciation by scholars was one of the most striking facts within 
his literary experience. Unelated by his sudden success Grote at 
once set himself to renew his labours with such assiduity that the 
third and fourth volumes made their appearance in April, 1 h 47. 
Volume succeeded volume in rapid succession considering the 
wide extent of ground to be covered and the vast mass of 
materials to be digested. The fifth and sixth came out in 1848, 
the seventh and eighth in 1850, the ninth and tenth in 1852, 
the eleventh in 1853, and the work was finally completed by 
the publication of the last volume at the end of 1855. Thus 
ten years had been devoted to the composition and publication 
of this great work; but it was the result of a long life of study, 
and many years had, as we have seen, been previously spent in 
its preparation. Grote’s reputation as a scholar, already high, had 
been enormously raised during the publication of the work. In 
1853, when his name was already reckoned in the first rank of 
European scholars, the honorary degree of U.C.L. was conferred 
on him by the University of Oxford at the installation of Lord 
Derby as Chancellor. It was Grote’s first visit to Oxford, aud 
it is pleasing to find that the impression which he earned away 
from the University, whose learning he had done so much to 
revive, was a pleasant one. 

** Groto, personall}^, was a little nervous on finding himself in the 
thick of the Academic throng for the first time in his life; all the 
circumstances of his own literary career having run in a channel so 
distinct from that in which college men travel, he felt like a stranger 
introduced into the privileged fraternity. lJut I am bound to add that 
he returned from Oxford full of grateful and complacent feehngs; the 
cordial welcome given to the non-acadeiuic scholar seemed to tell 
upon his mind, whilst his clubsic taste was moved to lively relish by 
the few sentences of elegant Latin addressed to him on his reception, 
by Lord Derby, of which he expressed much admiratiop,”—p. 216. 

The tea years during which Grote was chiefly engaged in the 
composition of his History were not spent in absolute seclu¬ 
sion : his retirement from business had rendered him master of 
his time, and though his application to work was continuous yet 
he occasionally found leisure for intellectual and social converse 
with his friends, 

“ Grote never deviated from his system of daily labour; he retired 
after breakfasting at 9 a.m., to his library, whence he rarely emerged 
until the afternoon hours. His guests always respected his studious 
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ways, and accepted the pleasure of his company with all the more 
relish, since it was limited in its measure/*—p. 170. 

He continued to live at Burnham, first at his house at the 
Beeches, and afterwards at a small cottage which he had built 
out of the profits of his literary work and which had come to be 
called in consequence History Hut.” Here, and at his house in 
London (he removed from Eccleston Street to Savile Row in 
1848), he received much society, including Jenny Lind and 
Mendelssohn, with both of whom a warm friendship was estab¬ 
lished during their visits to England. In 1847 he undertook a 
solitary journey to Switzerland. 

“ The dissensions between the Cantons appeared to him so curiously 
to resemble those which went on in the old Grecian world between 
neighbouring ‘ states,’ that he resolved to make a personal investi¬ 
gation of the actual facts. Taking a letter or two ot introduction to 
bouic individuals, persons of importance in Aargau and Appeuzell, but 
advisedly refusing those offered to him addressed to leaders of either 
party, George set forth, quite alone,at the beginning of July, for Geneva. 

“1 received a letter from him, within a fortnight after his arrival in 
Switzerland, containing an outline of the ‘situation* of the contending 
jiarties; and it seemed to me so striking and instructive, that I sent 
the letter for publication to the Spectator. Another followed at no 
long interval, which duly appeared in that excellent paper. 

“ Alter Grote’s return, he judged it desirable to add to these first 
statements his general impressions of the civil war, and in the autumn 
we printed the whole senes—Newby of Mortimer Street being our 
publisher. Some months subsequent to this volume’s appearance, Mr. 
Newby was ajiplied to one morning by Lord Palmerston’s private 
secretary, for a copy of the ‘Letters on Switzerland.* ‘Have not a 
copy left, sir ! ’—‘ Well, but you must get me one someliow or 
another,’—‘ Wlierefore so urgent, sir?’—‘Because,’ replied the Secre- 
‘ Lord Palmerston, being at Windsor yesterday, Prince Albert 
manifested unusual earnestness on the subject of Swiss disputes, and 
soon asked Lord Palmerston whether he had read Grote’s little book. 
Lord Palmerston replied he had not seen it. ‘ Then,* said the Prince, 

‘ you cannot be qualified to enter fairly upon the discussion of the afiEurs 
of Switzerland; pray go and study it directly.’ ”—pp. 175,176. 

Mrs. Grote’s pages devoted to this period of her husband’s 
life are full of interest; Grote was now in the zenith of 
Ills fame and was surrounded by friends of mark in literature, 
politics, and society. But his own life was tranquil and uniform 
and furnishes little of note to the reader save the friendships 
which adorned it. We cannot refrain from extracting the 
generous tribute paid by the venerable Bishop of St. David’s, 
himself a Historian of Greece of no mean fame, to the more 
elaborate work of his old schoolfellow :— 

“ I must reproach myself for having allowed you to remain so long 
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in any degree of uncertainty as to my opinion of your work; but I 
have fountl it easier to express it to others than to yourself. 

“ I will now only say that my expectations, though they had been 
raised very high, were much more than fulfilled by your first two 
volumes; and in its progress the work appears to me to have been 
continually rising, not perhaps in merit, but in value. And when I 
consider that the most interesting part of your subject lies still before 
you, I cannot doubt that the feelings of admiration and delight with 
which I have hitherto accompanied it, will grow stronger and stronger 
as it proceeds. 

“ 1 sliould have been ashamed of myself if those feelings could have 
been stifled or abated by my necessary consciousness of the. great 
inferiority of my own performance- 

When I reflect on the very unfavourable condition of a gradually 
enlarged plan and other adverse circumstances under which it was 
undertaken and prosecuted, 1 may well be satisfied with tliat measure 
of tempoi’ary success and usefulness which has attended it, and can 
unfeignedly rejoice tliat it will, for all highest purposes, be so super¬ 
seded.”— pp. 17a, 174. 

Grote’s incessant labour only increased as the work drew to a 
conclusion, for the excitement of finishing his great undertaking 
irresistibly drew him on, Mrs. Grote tlius chronicles the end of 
all the toil:— 

“ 1 remember that 1 had a bowl of punch brewed at Christmas for 
our little household at History Hut, in celebration of the completion 
of the ‘ ojms magnum ; ’ Grote himself sipping the delicious mixture 
with great satisikc*tion whilst manifesting little emotion outwardly, 
tbougli 1 could detect unmistakable signs of inward complacency as 1 
descanted upon ‘ the happiness of our living to see this day,’ and so 
forth.”—p. 224. 

“ I have presumed,” says Gibbon, “to mark the moment of con¬ 
ception; I shall now commemorate the hour of rny final deliverance. 
It was on the day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, between 
the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last 
page, in a summer-house in my garden. After laying down my pen, 
1 took several turns in a herceau, or covered walk of acacias, which 
commands a prospect of the country, the lake, and the mountains. 
The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon 
was reflected from the waters, and all nature was silent, 1 will not 
dissemble the first emotions of joy on recovery of my freedom, and 
perhaps, the establishment of my fame. But my pride was soon 
humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread over my mind, by the 
idea that I had taken an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable com¬ 
panion, and that whatsoever might bo the future date of rny history, 
the life of the historian must be sliort and precarious.”* 

These two passages mark with emphatic contrast the tone and 
the temper of the two historians. Gibbon in his he^ceau at 


* hmith’s Gibbon, vol L 117. 
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Laupann^ calmly contemplating nature, Grote at History Hut 
sipping with great satisfaction a delicious mixture " of punch. 
No sooner was the history completed, than Grote set himself 
to prepare for the second part of his great design, an account 
of the Philosophy of Plato ; but he consented to afford himself 
a short recreation and holiday, of which no doubt he stood greatly 
in need, and started with Mrs. Grote for a short tour in France 
and North Italy, in the spring of 1856. In the winter of 
1857-8, he became a member of " The Club,” an association of 
literary men which, founded in the time of Johnson, still sur¬ 
vives : it was only by a sort of playful stratagem suggested to 
Lord Overstone by Mrs. Grote that the Historian was induced 
to allow himself to be nominated a member ; but he gradually 
became attracted by the meetings where he found as he said 
the best literary talk to be had in London." In 1858, while 
staying at St. Germains for the benefit of his wife’s health, he 
was attacked by a painful inflammation of the eyes, which for the 
time forced him to suspend all literary labour. 

The only drawback to me—and a terrible drawback it was—pre¬ 
sented itself in the shape of an inflammation of my eyes, the exterior 
membrane called the conjunctiva. For nearly a month I could 
neither open a book nor take up a pen : even in the open air I was 
obliged to wear a shade, and could see very little. I was made keenly 
to feel the value of good vision to an intellectual man, and the justice 
of that Greek tragic metaphor by which jSXcVwv is used as equivalent 
to —p. 

In 1859 being anxious to try the experimeni of living in the 
country the Grotes took and occupied Barrow Green House, 
which had formerly belonged to Bentham; here they entertained 
many friends during the two succeeding winters, though the 
work on Plato was prosecuted with little interruption. Grote 
had been nominated in 1859 a trustee of the British Museum, 
occupying a vacancy which had been caused by the death of his 
friend Hallam, and his attendance at the meetings, which was al¬ 
ways very regular, afforded him useful relaxation from his more 
serious mental exertiona In 1861 he refused in the interest of 
his studies the pressing request of his friend Sir G. Lewis, at that 
time Home Secretary, that he would extend his sphere of public 
duty by taking a place on a Commission of Inquiry which was 
about to be appointed : his letter to his friend is so characteristic 
that we extract a considerable portion of it. 

The Commission of Inquiry to which you allude in your note is 
one of importance, and one to which it would be an honour to belong; 
but I regret very sincerely to say that I cannot serve on it. 

“ My reason is simply this: I am already a member of three ad¬ 
ministrative Boards, which, taken together, absorb quite as much of 
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my time as I can possibly abstract from study. On all of them I 
attend regularly, and perform an active part; for I have always had 
strong objection to being enrolled on a Board and not attending to it 
reo-ularly; and, in point of fact (as you know well), members who do 
not attend reguhrly might as well not attend at all. 

“ The three Boards are, the British Museum—the University of 
London—University College, The two last of the three I cherish 
especially, because they openly proclaim and sincerely carry out the 
principle of purely secular instruction, literary and scientific,—without 
any reference to religion. In the British Museum also I take a warm 
interest, partly from the same absence of the religious element, partly 
from the great force of positive association with its prodigious treasures 
of art, literature, and science. Last month, when the Standing Com¬ 
mittee were re-elected, and when the attendances of all the members 
for the past year were numbered and laid on the table, my number of 
attendances were thirty-two exceeding that of any other trustee. 

“ You will easily understand that the total amount of my time 
taken up by these three Boards is very considerable, seeing that I not 
only regularly attend, but assume as much of the initiative as becomes 
me. I have the satisfaction of feeling, too, that 1 exercise as much 
influence as I can reasonably pretend to. In this respect an Adininis- 
trative Board conveys much more satisfaction than a Board of In¬ 
quiry, in which latter, after all, you end only in recommendations, and 
the best recommendations are never carried out. 

My work on Plato and Aristotle proceeds, but it proceeds much 
more slowly than I like; and if I undertake any more j)ublic duties T 
fear it will liardly proceed at all. At my age, I cannot count on a long 
continuance of mental energy.”—p. 26i. 

As it was, his close attention to public business and to study 
seriously affected him, and he went to Bariow Green in June, 
1861, thoroughly out of health. Country air, quiet, and medi¬ 
cal treatment soon restored him however, and after a round of 
visits in the autumn he resumed his labours as before. In 1862 
he was strongly urged by his friend John Mill to join him in 
a projected tour in Greece. The temptation must have been a 
powerful one; to visit the scenes with which in thought he was 
so familiar in the company of one of his most cherished friends 
was an attraction which it required some fortitude to resist. But 
his age and his health forbade him to think of so long and ex¬ 
hausting a journey, and he felt himself reluctantly compelled to 
forego the proffered enjoyment. Age was coming upon him, 
and his one anxiety and care was to be spared to complete his 
Trilogy *’ as he was wont to call the History, and the projected 
works on Plato and Aristotle. In April, 1863, his beloved friend 
Sir George Lewis died, and Grote was plunged in grief for the 
devoted friends were fellow-labourers in the same field, and had 
lived in the closest communion of study and reflection. In 
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order to revive his spirits, Mrs. Grote proposed that they should 
accept an invitation from Dr. Stanley, now Dean of West¬ 
minster, to pay him a visit in Oxford. Grote consented, though 
with reluctance, for he was always averse to social exertion, and 
several happy and memorable days to which Grote always 
reverted with pleasure, were spent in Oxford. We have not 
space to extract the account of the visit, which is extremely in¬ 
teresting, but Mrs. Grote’s summary of her conversation with 
Oxford teachers may be given:— 

“ Grote and Mill may be said to have revived the study of the two 
master sciences—History and Mental Philosophy—among the Oxford 
undergraduates. A new current of ideas ; new and original modes of 
interpreting the past; the light of fresh learning cast upon the peoples 
of antiquity; such are the impulses given by those two great teachers, 
that our youths are completely kindled to enthusiasm towards both at 
the present time.”—p. 208. 


In 1864 Grote was elected a Foreign Member of the Insti¬ 
tute of France in the place of Lord Macaulay ; this was a 
distinction which he highly prized not only for itself but for the 
flattering letters of congratulation which he received from per¬ 
sonal friends as well as from distinguished Continental eavans. 
Another and a last change of country residence took place at 
this time. Barrow Green had been found too far from London 
and had been disposed of, and now a house near Albury Park, 
ultimately called “ The Ridgway,” was selected by Mrs. Grote 
and purchased by her husband. In the spring of 1865 the long- 
expected volumes on Plato were published, and while the work 
was greeted enthusiastically by the authors friends, it was 
favourably received by independent scholars. Mill wrote a 
notice of it which appeared in the Edmhiirgh RevieWy and 
attracted much attention. Wo shall speak of this work more 
at length when we have brought our account of Grote’s life to a 
close. 

There remains little more to tell. Grote was now advanced 
in years, and the inevitable end could not be far distant, but 
ho did not abate his labours. Even before the Plato was 
published he set to work on Aristotle, for he felt that his time 
was growing short 


No sooner had the Plato been completed, and the printing begun, 
(viz in Sept. 1864), than the author ‘set the loom ’ afresh for his 
Aristotle, Scarcely permitting himself breath, as it were, he applied 
his spare hours to the preparation of the third part of what he used to 
call ‘ my Trilogy.’ ”—p. 277. 

As is well-known, this last work was never completed, and 
English scholarship has suflered an irretrievable loss. Much of 
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the material on which it would have been based had no doubt 
been long since collected; for we'have seen that even before the 
publication of his History Grote had been an ardent student of 
Aristotle*s works. But the Aristotelian literature, ancient and 
modern, is of itself almost the study of a lifetime, and we can 
but admire the indomitable spirit which urged Grote in his 
seventieth year, though fully aware of its extent, to undertake 
so gigantic a labour. It would appear from the posthumous 
fragment, which has been edited by the historian’s friends 
Professors Bain and Robertson, that he had accomplished before 
his death much of the preliminary labour, and had made some 
progress in his account of the separate treatises of his author, 
though none of his work had received his final revision. But 
he frequently interrupted the course of his labours in order to 
prepare special dissertations on various points, more or leas 
connected with his main purpose—such as “ Realism and 
^Nominalism,” “The Epicureans and Stoics,” “The Doctrine 
of Common Sense,” “The De Aniraa,” of Aristotle—to be 

{ mblished in the works of his friend Professor Bain. In this 
ast paper we probably have the most valuable results of Grote’s 
Aristotelian studies; indeed it is evident from the following 
passage that it was so regarded by himself;— 

“ Over and above the contributions to Mr. Bain’s ‘ Manual,’ already 
enumerated, the paper, or whatever it may be called, on Aristotle’s 
De Animd^ occupied Grote’s studious hours for not less than <nght 
months; thus suspending the course of his main work for an equal 
period. To my affectionate remonstrances against his over-generous 
sacrifice of time and labour in the service of another man’s books, be 
would reply, that, in elaborating the subject for Mr. Bain, he was in 
some sort enlarging his own conceptions, and acquiring a greater 
mastery of the field on which he hoped to enter later on his own 
account. Once he said, with a slight accent of solemnity, ‘ Sliould I 
not live to complete my Aristotle, those who follow me will find, in 
tny paper on the De Animd, the soul and essence of that great Philoso¬ 
pher’s thought and speculations, and they will be assisted to work out 
the vein for future students by what 1 have done before them,’ 

“ In truth, 1 feel a profound conviction that Grote himself regarded 
these 70 pages (they occupy this space, as reprinted from ‘ The Senses 
and the Intellect ’ of Bain, in the published volumes of his Aristotle, 
1872) of the De Animd as the purest product of his own mental cruci¬ 
ble. Never had he bestowed more intense, more sustained meditation, 
on any piece of intellectual work, than was concentrated upon this favou¬ 
rite morceau. It was so absorbing, that he would even familiarly talk 
about it when we were taking our walk together. I could plainly 
perceive, in short, that he felt inwardly coriacious of having hung up 
bis shield in the Temple of Philosophy, when he completed this 
paper.”—p. 293. 
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We can scarcely share Mrs. Qrote’s regret that his own 
special work was interrupted for the preparation of this paper; 
for it is but too probable that had he not for the sake of 
Professor Bain’s treatise taken the subject out of its proper 
order, it would never have been reached at all, and its 
omission would have been a serious loss to all students of 
Aristotle, 

The year 1866 was marked for Grote by the controversy 
concerning the Chair of Logic at University College. This 
controversy raged violently at the time, and Grote was in the 
thick of the fray; but it is happily well-nigh forgotten now 
nor do wo feel disposed to revive its memory. Perhaps neither 
party gained much credit from the struggle; and we know not 
whether least to admire the conduct of Mr. Martineau's sup¬ 
porters who would have preferred the suppression of the chair 
to the nomination of his rival, or that of his opponents who 
veiled their distrust of his philosophical teaching under the 
technical objection that he was an Unitarian minister, and a 
theological professor in a totally independent institution. To 
Grote, the life-long champion of that school of philosophy which 
Mr. Martineau had often so powerfully opposed, the question at 
issue seemed to bo a vital one, and he perhaps forgot his 
habitual fairness in the ardour of so keen a struggle : inductive 
philo&opliy was to him what orthodoxy is to a theologian. 

In 1808 Grote’s health was manifestly giving way, though he 
still continued his close attention both to study and to public 
business. In the following year his medical adviser recom¬ 
mended a course of the Homburg waters, and they were tried 
but only with injurious effect. In the autumn of the same 
year the offer of a peerage was made to him in the most 
flattering terms by Mr. Gladstone; but Giote “respectfully, 
yet veri/ decidedly ” declined it on the ground that he was un¬ 
willing to extend the area of his public duties :— 

“ I am engaged in a work on Aristotle, forming a sequel to my 
work on Plato: and as I am thoroughly resolved to complete this, if 
health and energy be preserved to me, 1 feel that (being now 
ne.irly seventy-five) I have no surjilus force for other purposes. 

“ When 1 was in the Commons formerly, I well remember the dis¬ 
sipation of intelleetual energy which the multifarious business of 
legislation then occasioned to me. I must therefore now decline a seat 
in the House of Lords, for the same reasons which have induced me, 
more than once, to decline the easy prospect of a renewed seat in the 
Commons.”—p. 307. 

Grote did not live to see the Ballot become the law of the 
land ; but he lived to change his own opinion on the question 
which he had been the first to raise in the region of practical 

[Vol. C. No. CXCVII.]— Nbw Sbuibs, Vol. XLIV. No. I. M 
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politics. In 1870, when the Ballot a^tation was beginning to 
be renewed, the following conversation with his wife is 

“ ‘ Well, then, you will have lived to see your own favourite measure 
triumph over all obstacles, and you will of course feel great satisfaction 
thereat ?’ 

‘ 1 should have done so had it not been for the recent alteration in 
the suffrage. Since tlie wide expansion of the voting element, 1 con¬ 
fess that the value ofthe Ballot has sunk in my estimation. 1 do not 
in fact, think the elections will be affected by it, one way or another, 
as far as party interests are concerned.’ 

“ ‘ Still, you will at all events get at the genuine preference of the 
contituency in choosing their candidate.* 

‘‘‘No doubt; but then, again, I have come to perceive that the 
choice between one man and another, among the English people signifies 
less than I used formerly to think it did. Take a section of society, 
cut it through from top to bottom, and examine the composition of the 
successive layers. They are much alike throughout the scale. The 
opinions, all based upon the same social instincts: never on a clear 
or enlightened perception of general interests. Every particular class 
pursuing its own, the result is, a universal struggle for the advantages 
accruing from party supremacy. The Eugliah mind is much of one 
pattern, take whatsoever class you will. The same favourite preju¬ 
dices, amiable and otherwise; the same antipathies, coupled with 
ill-regulated, though benevolent efforts to enwUeato human evils, ate 
well-nigh universal: modified, naturally, by instruction, among the 
highly educated few; but they hardly affect the course of out-of-doors 
sentiment. I believe, therefore, tin* actual comj)osition of Parliament 
represents with tolerable fidelity the British people. And it will never 
be better than it is, for a House of Commons cannot afford to be above 
its own constituencies in intelligence, knowledge, or patriotism.’” — 
pp. 313, 313. 

The ardour and enthusiasm of the old Benthamite radical is 
here softened by the maturer wisdom of the philosophic his¬ 
torian, and we find tliat on other points his opinions had 
considerably changed. He would own, not however without a 
mournful tone and manner, in 1870, that “I have arrived at 
the conviction that it will never be possible to govern Ireland 
otherwise than as a conquered country.” He never shared the 
keen sympathy of his friend Mill with the cause of the North 
in the American Civil War, and in 1867 his views on Republican 
institutions were expressed us follows :— 

“ 1 have outlived my faith in the efficacy of republican government 
regarded as a check upon tlie vulgar passions of a majority in a nation, 
and I recognise the fact that supreme power lodged in their hands 
may be exercised quite as mischievously as by a despotic ruler like tlie 
first Napoleon. The conduct of the Northern States, in the late con- 
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fliet with the Southern States, has led me to this conclusion, though 
it costs me much to avow it, even to myself.’*—p. 314. 

“Those who knew George Grote,” Mrs. Grote justly remarks, 
“will appreciate the homage rendered to reason when, in defe¬ 
rence to its force he could bring himself to put aside the long- 
chcrished impulses of his generous nature.^^ 

His sympathy and love for France received a rude shook from 
the wanton declaration of war in 1870, for he could not persuade 
hiinself that Fiance was in the right; but as the war went on 
he was extremely pained by the cruel reverses which France had 
to suffer. 

Though now a very old man, Grote’s health remained sub- 
tially unimpaired till the end of 1870; but he was able to 
endure less continuous study than before and indulged more 
freely iu sleep during the intervals of his labour. His intel¬ 
lectual vigour was uudimmed though his power of continuous 
woik was diminished. One of his lust public acts was to mala- 
lain by his advocacy and vote the integiity of classical studies 
at the London University against a motion proposing to render 
Greek optional at the Matriculation Examination brought 
forward by Mr, Hutton, He had always been a strenuous 
opponent of the anti Humanists on the University Council. 
The rejection of Mr. Hutton's motion was no unfitting close 
to his active couucxiou with the institution he had so loved and 
cheiished. 

In November, 1870, Grote took a chill while sitting for his 
portrait iu Mr. Millais's studio, and this was the beginning of 
the end. Ho long refused to consider himself an invalid, but 
his health was gradually failing, and though with returning 
spung ho was able to quit his house, and even once or twice to 
attend to business, yet the hand of death was upon him. On 
the 18th of Juno he died tranquilly and painlessly at his house 
in Savile Row. On the 2ttli of June he was buried, in accor- 
dauce with the request of his fiiemls, iu Westiaiuster Abbey, 
Ills funeral being attended by a throng of scholars and statea- 
lueu. His resting-place is near that of Gibbon. “Iseh-ctod 
the spot iu the south transept," wrote the Dean of Westminster, 

“ iu what Fuller calls the ‘learned side' of Poets’ Corner. 
Camden audCasaubon look down upon the grave, and Macaulay 
lies a few feet distant." 

Thus lived and thus died one of the first of English scholars. 
Uneventful as his life was, it reads throughout the great lesson of 
blameless integrity of purpose, andearuest devotion tonobleobjects. 
We have wiittenthe foregoing pages to little purpose if it has not 
been made abundantly clear that here was a life, not splendid 
in fame, but solid in achievement, not stirring in adventure, but 
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happy in its contented peace, and informed and beautified by 
the disciplined enthusiasm of its unwearied activity. Our 
account of it may be most fitly concluded with the beautiful 
and touching lines of Chaucer, which Mrs. Grote writes, as it 
were, on the grave of her husband :— 

“ And though that he was worthy, he was wise. 

And in his port as meek as is a maid. 

He never yet no vilanie ne said. 

In all his life, unto no manner wight. 

He was a very parfitt gentle knight.” 

We have left ourselves but little space for an account of the 
works which were the fruit of Qrote’s lifelong labours, and 
anything like an adequate critical estimate of them is at present 
quite out of the question. Perhaps, however, we may be permitted 
very briefly to indicate the view which such an estimate should 
in our judgment adopt, and to illustrate that view by a few 
quotations from the works themselves. 

The " History of Greece” has been described as a pamphlet 
in twelve volumes in defence of democracy. There is about as 
much truth in this as there is in such epigrammatic judgments 
generally, for it sets in not undeserved prominence one, but 
only one, of the special characteristics of the work. Grote, as 
we have seen, wa.s an ardent politician, and a foremost disciple of 
that school which, under the guidance ofBentham, was destined 
first to divert and then to direct the current of political thought 
in England. Though all the immediate followers of Bonthara 
were able and most of them learned in their own special line, Grote 
was probably theonly distinguished classical scholar amongst them. 
So, while Austin and Romilly devoted themselves to law, the 
Mills, father and son, to logic and mental philosophy, the sphere 
of history and of classical antiquity fell naturally to Grote, 
whose early studies, as we have seen, had taken, not exclusively, 
but chiefly, that direction. To this must be added the fact 
that the “History of Greece” had been written by one of 
Grote’s immediate predecessors, not merely with political bias, 
but with violent political passion in the anti-democratic sense. 
It was Grote’s task to redress the balance, and to show how 
history could be written by a man of strong political feeling in 
such a way that, while his sympathies were manifest, his judg¬ 
ments and conclusions could rarely be impugned. The result 
resembles less the pleading of an unscrupulous advocate, paid 
to make the best of his case and at the worst to blacken his 
opponent’s character, than the summing up of an upright judge, 
whose decision points to a certain verdict because the facts of 
the case demand it. We may see the difference in a moment 
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by comparing Mitford’s work with that of Grote. Whatever 
may be the value of the purely historical narrative of Mrtford 
(and there can be no doubt that he was a learned scholar) no 
one would dream for a moment of paying any attention to his 
political judgments. On the other hand, all students of Gret'k 
history must confess that, valuable as is the whole of Grote^a 
history, its political judgments are incomparably its most valu¬ 
able part. Its learning, prodigious as it is, is matched by many 
an obscure German, and is drawn largely from German sources; 
its style, to say the least, is simple, and is surpassed by more 
than one historical writer of far inferior eminence ; but it is the 
work of a political philosopher and of a statesman conversant 
with great affairs, who never concealed his political sympathies, 
tliough lie rarely, perhaps never, allowed them to obscure his 
judgment. Hence political sagacity is the glory of Grote, as 
political passion was the shame of his predecessor. The follow¬ 
ing remarks by one well qualified to judge, so admirably illustrate 
this view, that we cannot refrain from quoting them 

“Grote himself was a great German scholar, and all the learning 
on which his Hibtury is founded, is alinobt exclusively drawn troiu 
German sources. I lay btress upon the word * leaudng,’ Ix^cause theie 
are many valuable parts of Mr. Grute’s history which are certainly 
English, and perbonul to himself. In talking of his work with Ger¬ 
mans, I have always found them take this tone: they consider it a 
most valuable work, and it is ono of their main bchool books. They 
say, ‘ The learning is nothing n 'W to us; it is all derived from German 
sources. VVe can put our hands upon everything that he says in pre- 
viouh German works; but as a member of the English Parliament as 
a citizen of a free country, and an imperial country, having lived in 
great circninstanees, and having himself taken part in great affairs, 
he btamls at a point of view winch no comparatively enblavetl and 
eonliued German could ever reach.’ They consider ins work iiu- 
menboly valuable for that reasou, because he, as a eitizeu of u ftee 
country, was better able to understand the tiineb, we may say of 
Perielco and the republicans of Athens, than any German could do 
who has been a political serf.*’* 

This gives accurately the “note*’ of tho “History of Greece,” 
the sagacity of the statesman sustained by the learning ot the 
scholar. Atlieniau democracy lives again in the pages ot Urote, 
We look in vain, it is true, for the consummate art which adorns 
the page of Gibbon,t for the almost religious enthusiasm which 

* Keport of Parliamentary Committee on Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
EuucHlion Bill. July, 1807-—Evidence of Dr. W. C. Perry, p. 

t it ib Hoi'thy ot note that Giote, in a convcr&atiou whicii Mrs. Giute 
reports, while doing full justice to Gibbon’s massive Icaming, his conspicuous 
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inspires the pen of Arnold ; but the vivid portraiture of insti- 
tutions and of men, the vigorous realistic imagination which 
recalls antiquity into life, the single-minded honesty of purpose— 
these give to the work, in the eyes of earnest students, an irresis¬ 
tible and inexhaustible charm. We select two passages in which 
these qualities are conspicuously' manifested. 

One of the most extraordinary events in all Grecian history, 
says Grote, was the mutilation of the Hermae, which took place 
at Athens just before the departure of the Sicilian expedition 
during the Peloponnesian war. In one night all the images of 
the Hermae throughout the city were found to have been 
defaced. The consternation of the citizens was intense, and the 
historian thus estimates the effect of the sjicrilege on the religious 
imagination of the Athenians :— 

‘‘ It is of course impossible for any one to sympathize fully with the 
feelings of a religion not his own; indeed the sentiment with which 
in the ease of persons of different creeds, each regards the strong 
emotions growing out of causes peculiar to the other, is usually one 
of surprise that such trifles and absurdities can occasion any serious 
distress or excitement. But if we take that reasonable pains, which 
is incumbent on those who study the history of (ircece, to realize in 
our minds the religious and political associations of the Athenians— 
noted in ancient times for their superior piety, as well as for their 
accuracy and magnificence about the visible inouuinents embodying 
that feeling, we shall in part comprehend the intensity of mingled dis¬ 
may, terror, and wrath, wliich bc&ct the public mind on the morning 
after tliia nocturnal sacrilege, alike unforeseen and unparalleled. Amid.Nt 
all tlie ruin and impoverishment which had been inflicted by the 
IVrsian invasion of Attica, there was nothing which was so profoundly 
lelt or so long remembered as the deliberate burning of the statues 
and temples of the Gods. If we could imagine the excitement of a 
Spanish or Italian town, on finding that all tlie images of the Virgin 
had been defaced during the same night, we should have a parallel, 
tiiough a very inadequate parallel, to what was now felt at Athens— 
where religious associations and persons were far more intimately allied 
with all civil acts and with all the proceedings of every-day life— 
\\ here too, the God and his efficiency were more forcibly localized, as well 
as identified with the presence and kccjnng of the statue. To the 
Athenians, when they went forth on the following morning, each man 
seeing the divine guardian at his doorway dishonoured and defaced, 
and each man gradually coming to know that the devastation was 
general,—it would seem that the town had become as it were godless 
—that the streets, the market-place, the porticos, were robbed of their 
divine protectors; and what was worse still, that these protectors, 
having been grossly insulted, cari'ied away with them alienated senti¬ 
ments, wrathful and vindictive instead of tutelary and sympathizing, 

irupartialitv and liis other historical merits, expresses great dissatisfaction 
with his style. 
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It was on the protection of the gods that all their political constitu* 
tion as well as the blessings of civil life depended ; insomuch that the 
curses of the gods were habitually invoked as sanction and punish¬ 
ment for grave offences, political as well as others: au extension and 
genei'alization of the feeling still attached to the judicial oath. This 
was, in the minds of the i>eople at Athens, a sincere and literal con¬ 
viction,—not simply a form of speech to be pronounced in prayers and 

1 )ublic harangues, without being ever construed as a reality in ealcu- 
iting consequences and determining practical measures. Accordingly 
they <lrew from the mutilation of the Hermae the inference, not less 
natural than terrifying, that heavy public misfortune was impending 
over the city, and that the political constitution to which they were 
attached was in imminent danger of being subverted.*’* 

This has always seemed to us one of the happiest efforts of 
Grote's historical imagination. In the passage we are about to 
quote, we shall find no less eminently displayed the soundness 
of his historical judgment. 

The severe and impartial Thucydides in his account of the 
<lisastrous failure of the Atheikian expedition to Syracuse treats 
with unwonted tenderness tho failings of Nikiastlie commander- 
in-chief of the expedition. There is no doubt that Nikias was 
an amiable and au honest man, but there is unfortunately as little, 
doubt that the disaster at Syracuse was largely due to his 
incapacity. In ordinary times and under circumstances of less 
urgent responsibility his character would have redeemed or at 
least veiled his incapacity; but not even his tragic death nor the 
dishonour with which the Athenians visited his memory can 
excuse the historian who is blind to his conspicuous demerits. 
It is greatly to the credit of Grote that he had the good sense 
and the courage to reverse the judgment of Thucydides. 

“ The opinion of Thucydides deserves special notice in the face of 
tliejudgment of his countrymen. While he says not a word about De¬ 
mosthenes beyond tho fact of his being put to death, he adds in 
reference to Nikias a few words of marked sympathy and commendation, 

‘ Such, or nearly such (he says), were the reasons why Nikias was put 
to death; though he assuredly, among all Greeks of my time, least 
deserved to come to so extreme a pitch of ill-fortune, considering his 
exact performance of established duties to the divinity.’ 

“ If we were judging Nikias merely as a private man, and setting 
his personal conduct in one scale, against his personal suffering in the 
other, the remark of Thucydides would be natural and intelligible. 
But the General of a great expedition, upon whose conduct the lives 
of thousands of brave men, as well as the most momentous interests of 
his country, depend, cannot bo tried by any such standard. His private 
merit becomes a secondary point in the case, as compared with the 
discharge of his responsible public duties, by which he must stand or fall. 


* “ History of Greece,” voL v, p. 147 (edition in 8 vols.). 
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Tried by this more appropriate standard, what are we to say of 
Nikias ? We are conjpelled to say that if his personal suffering could 
possibly be regarded in the light oF an atonement, or set in an equation 
against the mischief brought by himself on his army and his country, 
it would not be greater than hia deserts. . . Admitting fully both the 
good intentions of Nikias, and his personal bravery, rising even into 
lieroi.'^ni during the last few days in Sicily—it is not the less incontest¬ 
able, that first, the failure of the enterprise,—next, the destruction of 
the armament—is to be traced distinctly to his lamentable misjudgment. 
Sometimes petty trilling—soinetimos apathy and inaction—sometimes 
presumptuous neglect—sometimes obstinate blunders, even to urgent 
and obvious necessities—one or other uf these, his sad mental delects, 
will be found operative at every step wliereby this fated armament 
sinks down from exuberant etticieucy into the last depth of aggregate 
ruin and individual niis(*ry. His improvidence and incapacity stand 
proclaimed, not merely in the narrative of the historian, but even in 
his own letter to the Athenians, and in his own speeches both before 
the expedition and during its closing misfortunes, when contrasted 
with the reality of his proceedings. The man whose flagrant incompe¬ 
tency could bring such wholesale ruin on two fine armaments entrusted 
to his command, upon the Athenian maritime emjnre, and ultimately 
upon Athens heroclf, must appear on the tablets of history under the 
severest condemnation, even though his personal virtues had been loftier 
than those of Nikias. 

‘‘ And yet our great historian—after devoting two immortal botdvS 
to this expedition—alter setting forth emphatically both the glory of 
its dawn and the wretchedness of its close, with a dramatic genius 
parallel to the 05dipus T^rannus of Suphokles—when he comes to 
recount the melancholy end ut the two commanders, has no words to 
spare for Demosthenes (lar the abler officer of the two, who perished 
by no fault of his own), but reserves his flowers to strew on the grave 
of Nikias, the author of the whole calamity.—‘ What a pity ! Such a 
respectable and ixiligions man ! ’ ” * 

We have said that grace of style is not the most conspicuous 
merit of Grote’s work ; but there is a straightforward simplicity 
about his manner of writing, which sustains the reader’s interest 
and keeps his attention alive. The passages quoted above are 
uo unfavourable specimens of this his habitual mode of work. 
Who that has ever read them can forget the manly defence of 
Cleon, the vigorous criticism of the popular view of the Sophists, 
the noble portrait of Socrates, and the matchless disquisitions 
on the growth of the Athenian constitution? Most ot these it 
is true are points which have more interest for the critical 
student than for the general reader: but the scale on whichtlie 
History is constructed makes it altogether a book rather for 
students and scholars than for a wider circle of less instructed 


* History of Greece,” Vol, v. p. 306, (edition in 8 vols). 
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readers. That it is not however incapable of attracting the 
attention and even stirring the imagination of men whose ordi¬ 
nary pursuits and interests are widely removed from scholarship, 
the following passage from Mrs. Grote’a book most completely 
shows:— 

** Sir William Gomm served for some time in India, and indeed had 
been commander of the forces there. Being at Simla, he occupied 
himiself with the study of Grote’s ‘ History of Greece/ having got hold 
of the tirbt five volumes. He was so absorbed in the book, that he 
made copious notes upon portions of it \ which notes 1 have since had 
the privilege of reading, and Mr, Grote also looked through them. 
The observations and comments indicate an attentive following of the 
author’s text, especially in connexion with the military incidents, on 
which Sir W.’s remarks are pertinent and even instructive. He said 
he had burned with desire to go and view the site of the battle of 
Marathon with Grote’s book in his hand. * It has been objected,’ I 
observed, ^by critics, that the story of Marathon was too coldly nar¬ 
rated in Groto.’ 

* Not at all! ’ replied the veteran, ‘ it is excellently told, and I have 
read it over often with delight.’ 

“ When I mentioned my conversation with Sir William Qomm to 
Grote, he ol)viou.slv felt flattered at finding he had stirred up so much 
enthusiasm in the old soldier’s breast by his description of tliat immor¬ 
tal combat. The author and his admirer met m)re than once after- 
wards, and exchanged conversation with mutual interest; ‘ the Greeks ’ 
being the chief topic of course.”—p. 208. 

It was not without misgiving that the admirers of the “ History 
of Greece” beard that its author was about to turn his attention 
to the philosophy fiistof Plato and secondly of Aristotle. For it 
was not known then, as we have learnt since, how prominent a 
position speculative literature had occupied in Grotes eaily 
studies, and it was even doubted whether the qualities of mind 
which be had shown in his previous work were exactly th(K«e 
which would qualify him as a successful expositor and critic of 
Plato, iStill the chapters on the Sophists and on Socrates in 
the History and a pamphlet which had been published on the 
cosmogony of the Timaeus of Plato sufficed to show that Grote 
would bring bis habitual soundness of judgment and bis unri¬ 
valled industry and learning to the elucidation of a subject, 
which had been rather forced upon him as a branch of his main 
purpose, than chosen by him as one to which his powers weie 
specially adapted. When the second part of the “Trilogy,” the 
work ou Plato, was published, it was found that these anticipa¬ 
tions were realized. Regarded as the work of a professed 
historian, as an excursus or supplement to his main treatise, the 
“ Plato ” is a remarkable success, but it is scarcely entitled to the 
almost unqualified admiration which every candid student will 
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yield to the ffistory itself. The style is distinctly inferior—^less 
finished, more involved and diffuse, resembling more the out¬ 
pouring of a well-filled note book than the harmonized issue of 
sustaiiu'd reflection. Of Plato’s thoughts and teachings we have 
an adequate picture,and many criticisms, all acute, some profound, 
oI his distinctive doctrines; but of the man himself, his etberial 
charm, his exquisite grace, his subtle humour, his distinction, bis 
urbanity, scarcely a trace ; all has vanished in the crucible of a 
destructive analysis. It may be urged that this is inevitable; 
but Professor Jowett has shown in his masterly and exquisite 
introductions to the Dialogues of Plato, translated by him, that 
it is not so : and though his graceful deference to his “father 
Parmenides’’withholds him from direct criticism of Groto’s work, 
his own more finished performance is an indirect ciiticism which 
is all the more telling because it is unintentional. The fact is 
that though Grote’s studies lay at one time in the direction of 
poetry and imaginative literature, yet the aesthetic side of his 
mind was the side which if not the least cultivated at any rate 
boro the least fruit; and to the critic of Plato, the sesthetical faculty 
is that which, next to a sound judgment, is unquestionably the 
most indispensable. Moreover Grote had early adopted the 
tenets of a somewhat narrow philosophy, and he never entirely 
shook himself free from the trammels of pure Benthamism, a 
philosophy which liowever adequate withiii its legitimate sphere, 
is scarcely coextensno with the whole of human life. That Mill, 
the stern and passionate advocate of morality at all costs, shouhl 
cojisider his friend's criticism on the ‘Republic’ as the mo.^t 
striking part of the whole work Alls us, w'e confess, with astonish¬ 
ment ; it appears to us, on tlie contrary, that in the chapter 
entitled “ Remarks on the main Thesis ” (of the “ Republic ") the 
inadequacy of Grote’s criticism and the insufficiency of his views, 
are most clearly manifest. “ What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole Avoild and lose his own soul,” is the burden of 
Plato’s teaching; and it can scarcely be considered an adequate 
answer to say, as Grote substantially does, that if he redeem his 
soul a man may reasonulily expect to inherit the world as well 
and that the expected inheritance is an indispensable motive to 
the sacriiice. 

8tiJl,with all its drawbacks, the “ Plato” is a great and notable 
work, and a worthy sequel to the “ History of Greece.” The 
same qualities are manifested in both,—sober and acute judg¬ 
ment, massive and profound learning, sound common sense and 
tj-aiisparent honesty, though, as we have said, these furnish a less 
adequate equipment for the critic of philosophy than for the 
general historian. We can only permit ourselves space for a 
single extract—not so much a brick from a house, as a stone 
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from a quarry, for the work is rather a collection of materials 
than a finished building, Grote is analysing the Greek concep¬ 
tion of N^^ioc 

“ This aggregate of beliefs and predispositions to believe, ethical, 
religious, ^sthetical, social, respecting what is true or false, probable 
or improbable, just or unjust, holy or unholy, honourable or base, 
respectable or contemptible, pure or impure, beautiful or ugly, decent 
or indecent, obligatory to do or obligatory to avoid, respecting the 
status and relations of each individual in the society, respecting even 
the admissible fashions of amusement and recreation—this is an 
established fact and condition of things, the real origin of which ia for 
the most part unknown, but which each new member of the society is 
born to and finds subsisting. It is transmitted by tradition from 
parents to children, and is imbibed by the latter almost UIlCOn8ciou^ly 
fi om what they see and hear around, without any special Bea*^on of 
teaching, or special persons to teach. It becomes a part of each person’s 
nature- a standing habit of mind, or fixed set of mental tendencies, 
according to which, particular experience is interpreted and particular 
persona appreciated. It is not set forth in systematic proclamations, 
nor im}>ugned, nor defentlcd; it is enforced by a sanction of its own, 
the same real sanction or force, in all countries,by fear of displeasure from 
the Gods, ami by certainty of evil from neighbours and fellow citizens. 
Ihe community bate, despise, or deride, any individual 'member who 
]>voclainis his dissent from their social creed, or even openly calls it iii 
question. Their hatred manifests itself in different ways, at difiereut 
times and occasions, sometimes by burning or excommunication, some- 
times by banisliincnt or interdiction from firo and water j at the very 
least, by exclusion from that amount of forbearance, goodwill, and 
estimation without which the life of an individual becomes insupport¬ 
able : for society, though its power to make an individual happy is but 
complete power, easily exercised, to make him miserable. 
The orthodox public do not recognise in any individual citizen a right 
to scrutinize their creed, and to reject it if not approved by his own 
rational judgment. They expect that he will embrace it in the 
natural course of things, by the mere force of authority and contagion 
as th<'y have adopted it themselves: as they have adopted also the 
current language, weights, measures, divisions of time, &c. If he 
dissents, he is guilty of an offence described in the terms oithe indict* 
incnt against Sokrates,—* Sokrates commits crime, inasmuch as he 
does not believe in the Gods, in whom the city believes, but introduces 
new religious beliefs,’ &c. ‘ Noinos (Law and Custom), King of all * 
(to borrow the phrase which Herodotus cites from Pindar), exercises 
plenary power, spiritual as well as temporal, over individual minds; 
moulding the emotions as well as the intellect, according to the local 
type—determining the sentiments, the belief and the predisposition 
)n regard to new matters tendered for belief, of every one—fashioning 
thought, speech, and points of view, no less than action—and reigning 
under the appearance of habitual, self-suggested tendencies. Plato, 
when he assumes the function of Constructor, establishes special 
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officers for enforcing in detail the authority of King Nomos in his 
Platonic variety. But even where no such si)ccia1 officers exist, we 
find Plato himself describing forcibly (in the speech assigned to 
Protagoras), the working of that spontaneous, ever-present police, by 
whom the authority of King Nomos is enforced in detail, a police not 
the less omnipotent, because they wear no uniform, and carry no 
recognised title.”* 

Of tho “ Aristotle ” we have neither space nor inclination to 
speak at length; it is a fragment, a torso, and from the broken 
outlines that remain we can but faintly conjecture what the 
finished work would have been. It is matter for sincere regret 
that Grote thought himself called upon to devote his attention 
to Plato before he began to work on Ari.stotle, for there can be 
little doubt that the turn of his mind would have rendered him 
a better critic of Aristotle than he could ever have been of Plato. 
It is the more to be regretted, perhaps, that having reached 
Aristotle he spent his energies on the somewhat unprofitable 
technicalities of the later treatises of the “ Organon,” and post¬ 
poned, till it was too late, the consideration of those ethical and 
political treatises, whereon his rare political experience and his 
unrivalled knowledge of Greek life would have entitled him to 
speak with the authority of a master. But it was not to be. 
The “ Ethics ” and “ Politics,” those matchless works whose 
wisdom is never exhausted, have missed a cornmentatur whose 
like we shall long seek in vain. 

One word in conclusion. It is the distinction of England 
among the nations of Euiope that, outside her academical rauk.s, 
and independently of her professional teachers, there have alwajs 
been found a few men in every geneiation able and willing to 
devote themselves to mature study and research unsuppoited by 
endowment and unstimulated by the hope of gain. We may 
look in vain in England for the all-pervafling activity in every 
department of thought which marks the Universities of Ger¬ 
many, for the august but exclusive Ac.ademy which rules the 
literature of France. But neither France nor Germany can 
show a parallel to the Grotos, tho Mills, the Darwins, the 
Spencers—to that academy without rcstriotions, to that uni¬ 
versity without endowments, which rules the thoughts and 
moulds the destinies of England. 


* “ Plato,” vol. i. p. 249. 
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T N his “ Literature and Dogma,” Mr. Arnold professes to explain 
why France is the object of attraction to other nations. She 
is the representative of “ the average sensual man,” and as we all 
have in us the lower self which is developed and nurtured by grati¬ 
fying the “ wishes of the flesh, and of the current thoughts,” we 
all have an affinity with her. The affinity grows into admiration 
when we see how confidently and harmoniously France develops 
this lower self Instead of developing it hesitatingly, or it may 
be grossly, France does it equally and systematically, making the 
most of the sensual man, because, Mr. Arnold says, she knows what 
she is about and keeps in a mean, as her climate is in a mean, 
and her situation. “ Her famous gospel of the Rights of Mao ” is 
but the definition of “ the wishes of the flesh and of the current 
thoughts,” and the gratification of these wishes as equally and as 
much as possible is the goal of human happiness and the per¬ 
fection of society. So France, more than any country, in the 
entirest good faith keeps cherishing and pampering the senses, 
or the apparent self of man, and does it with such logic and 
clearness and moderation as to excite universal admiration. In 
other countries there are other ideals which have influence 
over men, and these interfere to prevent the same harmonious 
nurturing of the ideal of “ the average sensual man.” Still we all, 
of whatever nation, feel the sweetness of the French ideal and 
hanker after it, often desiring to try it. The attraction of which 
France is thus made the centre, and the admiration which she 
knows she excites react upon the French people, intensifying 
their faith in their own mission, and their zeal for propagating 
French civilization so as to make it everywhere predotninant. 
“ Since everybody has something which conspires with this Ish- 
mael, his success, again and again, seems to be certain ; again and 
again he seems drawing near to a world-wide success, nay, to 
have succeeded;—but always, at this point, disaster overtakes 
him, he signally breaks down. At this crowning moment, when 
all seems triumphant with him, comes what the Bible calls a 
crisis, or judgment.” 

Mr. Arnold has allowed free play to his fancy in this sketch. 
It contains a certain amount of truth, for France both continues 
to draw the eyes of the nations in her prostration as when before 
she bestrode Europe like a Colossus, and her strangely fascinating 
interest for men is not assuredly due to the maintenance of any 
of those nobler ideals of life and the destinies of nations that fix 
all regards It is curious it should be so. At the present time 
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when the centre of European gravity has been transferred from 
Paris to Berlin, and Germany is waging a desperate struggle with 
superstition, it might have been supposed the young German 
empire would have been the cynosure of all eyes. The movement 
against Papal supremacy, the revolt against the authority and 
claims of Ultramontanism now witnessed in Germany, is one of 
the greatest movements of modern times, in order to obtain a 
parallel to which we must go back to the JEleformation. It is 
the completion of the work then begun. The struggle of the 
sixteenth century was between Nationalism and the spiritual 
despotism of a system that claimed to bo supreme over nation.s. 
The conditions are changed, but the fight is essentially still the 
same. Roman Catholicism is putting forth its last effort to keep 
the human mind in bondage to superstition. With a dexterity 
and skill which prove its adaptability to all phases of society, it 
is striving to lord it over governments and nations, through the 
very instrumentality by which freedom was expected to become 
universal. By bringing all its power to hear upon the electors 
who choose the rulers in countries in which there are represen¬ 
tative institutions, it hopes to control the springs of government. 
We have an example in Belgium of how the plan operates, and how 
it may succeed. Ultramontanism dominates the course of Belgian 
politics, because the priests bring their influence to bear upon 
the electors, and are able by a free use of religious pains and pe¬ 
nalties to control the majority. The same thing was illustrated 
in the overthrow of the Gladstone Administration last March. 
The Irish phalanx which determined the majoiity against the 
Government, acted in obedience to the Ultramontane councillors 
who have gained the supremacy at the Vatican. Everywhere 
throughout Europe we see signs of the same battle between 
nationalism and spiritual despotism. Germany leads the way in 
putting the curb on Jesuitism and Ultiamontanisui. Prince 
Bismarck’s fight with the Ultrainontancs is a matter with which we 
are all concerned, for we too must sot limits to the aggressions of 
the Romish Church and make sure of the authority ot the nation 
in all matters in which British subjects are interested. Yet 
though the German movement against the spirit and plottings, the 
political intermeddling and the effort to foster sedition among 
German subjects of the Catholic Church, comes very near to us ; 
though there is so close a parallel between the relations of Ireland 
to England and those of Elsass and Lothringen to the new Empire 
that the Imperial Chancellor in a recent speech in the 
German Diet illustrated the latter from the former,and showed the 
identity of the work being done in both by the emissaries of 
Rome, it is France not Germany in whose politics the British 
people are most profoundly interested. The contiguity of the 
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two countries may partly account for this, but that is by no 
means all. The interest in French politics is not connned 
to England. All over Europe tho recent developments of the 
drama played at Versailles were watched with the same 
feverish anxiety. Stricken down and exhausted France is still 
the centre of universal attraction. Paris is still able to boast 
that civilization waits on her every movement like a menial. 
Even in presence of the triple alliance of the great empires of 
central and eastern Europe, France seems to hold in her hand 
the key of the European situation. All the world wonders after 
her, and in sickness as in health, in the weakness of her crippled 

E swcr as in the flush of her success, she compels the reluctant 
omage of men. 

The rapidity and completeness of the transformation by which 
her Government has been lately transformed from a Republican to 
a Monarchical—Monarchical in spirit though not in form—is one 
of the most remarkable of the political experiences which even 
France has known. It occurred with a regularity and a 
suddenness which increased the effect of the surprise excited 
by the change. In a single day, nay, in a few hours, the Govern¬ 
ment of France was revolutionized. It was a revolution 
in substance though not in form. The President of the Republic 
for two years was swept away and his Government displaced, and 
the novelty for Fr.mce was that this was done without any appeal 
to force, by a mere vote of tho National Assembly. On the 
moining of Saturday, 24th May, France awoke under M. Thieis; 
on the evening of the same day she wont to sleep under Marshal 
Macmahon. Three agitated sittings of the Assembly in that 
brief interval, a few speeches, and a couple of votes, and the 
character of the Government was changed. But it was 
not a change in the tenure of power from one political party to 
another, as often happens in Constitutional countries. The mis¬ 
fortune of France was that her parties were not within tho lines of 
the Constitution, so far as she might be said to have a Constitution. 
It was the overthrow of a Government which ruled France ou 
the recognised basis of Republican institutions, and whose whole 
aim was to prepare for the complete and stable founding and 
development of those institutions, by a coalition whose several 
sections were united in the desire to make the Republic impos¬ 
sible, but had no otlmr bond of union, since they looked for at 
least three different solutions of the problem what was to take its 
place. Legitimists, Orleauists, and Bouapartists formed an ill- 
as.sorted alliance for the moment to strike a blow at the Republia 
What was to come after was left to be determined by circuiu- 
etauces or the influence of the strongest. Each, of course, 
hoped it would be able to further its own special object. In the 
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meantime there was to be a truce among them while they joined 
to carry on the Government in an anti-Republican spirit, and 
with the view of making a Republic impossible, M. Thiers 
came into power pledged to uphold the truce between parties 
which was signalized by and resulted in the Pact of Bordeaux. 
M. Thiers was bound not to further the interests of any 
single party. But he was also bound, as the condition of the co- 
oi)eratiou of the Left, not to injure the Republia He could not 
therefore, had he wished, without breach of faith encourage the 
schemes of the Monarchists. While abstaining from forcing 
events, while allowing to the country the opportunity of making 
up its mind, so that when the hour came it might settle the Con¬ 
stitutional question definitively, he must yet rule France 
uith a view towards the establishment of the Republic as 
the form of Government that least divided Frenchmen. The 
force of circumstances, had there been no engagement between 
M. Thiers and the Left, would have compelled him as a prudent 
statesman to adopt this course. He did not break the Pact of 
Bordeaux because he assumed the impracticability of Monarchy 
and the necessity of a Republic. The field was open to all 
parties, and if the Right had been able to persuade France in 
favour of a Monarchy, M. Thiers doubtless would not have 
opposed, though after his engagement with the Left he might 
have retired and left to others the task of preparing for the 
Monarchy. As it was, he strove to be scrupulously fair to all 
parties in the National Assembly. He relied exclusively upon 
none and abstained from giving a party colour to his Government. 
He respected the truce of parties and sought to rule with the 
help of all. The alliance by which he has been overthrown, after 
two years of power, has also a truce of parties as the condition of 
its existence. Uniied by the negative bond of enmity to the 
Republic, but differing fundamentally as to the form of Govern¬ 
ment that should take its place, it could not move a step unless 
there had first been agreement to sink temporarily the differences 
that divided the several sections. Their union must be on the 
ground of passive conservatism only, and, as we shall see, 
that becomes an important consideration in its bearing on the 
future. 

The denouement at Versailles on the 24th of May was, as we 
have said, unexpected, but the crisis that led to it was caiefully 
prepared for and had been long foreseen. Even the measure of 
negative union necessary to the truce between Legitimists, 
Orleanists, and Bonapai lists, could not have been improvised at 
the moment. The readiness with which M. Thiers's resig¬ 
nation was accepted and the Right proceeded to take the 
command of the vessel of the State, showed that all the measures 
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likely to be deemed necessary had been taken beforehand. On 
previous occasions of resignation by M. Thiers, as when the 
dispute occurred between him and the Assembly on the 
taxation of the Raw Material, there was unmistakable dismay on 
the part of the majority at the idea of such an issue, and he 
was entreated to remain. There was nothing of the sort on the 
24th May. The vote, and the situation to which it led, were the 
result of causes that had been in operation for nearly a year, but 
which had worked with accelerated energy and rapidity since M. 
Thiers declared for the termination of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment and the institution of the Republic, last November. There 
had giadually grown up estrangement which slowly but surely 
ripened into hostility between M. Thiers and the Conservatives, 
wno plumed themselves on being the majority of the Assembly. 
The Right bitterly complain that he gave encouragement 
to and received support from their enemies of the Left. Not 
ruling France through or by means of a party, M. Thiers would 
not commit himself to the Right and take his Ministers and 
policy wholly from them. They resented his independence 
and accused him of playing into the hands of the Radicals 
because he did not exclusively rely upon the Conservatives. 
They forgot—for it was not convenient for them to remember— 
that in acting as he did M. Thiers was following in the course of 
conciliation inaugurated by the truco of parties. He would not 
•make his Government one of party, pure and simple. He 
occupied a position that raised him above parties, and laid 
upon him the duty of moderating their mutual animosities and 
preventing them tearing each other in pieces, or any one of them 
from getting the mastery over the others. For a time the neces¬ 
sities of the general situation compelled the Conservatives to 
acquiesce in, while cursing in their hearts, this fidelity to the Pact 
of Bordeaux. Even French factions were awed, if not to silence, 
yet to tolerance of a regime not according to their mind, by con¬ 
sideration of the state of the country. The legacy of 
miseries left by the German invasion and the civil war, insured 
M. Thiers's temporary ascendancy. All sections of the Assembly 
concurred in his rule so long as the frightful wounds of France 
were gaping, and his wisdom and good sense were employed in 
healing them. Therefore they refused hia resignation with one 
accord when it was offered. Order was maintained and the 
country was being liberated from the foreign yoke, M. Thieis 
was felt to be indispensable so long as the mighty task remained 
unaccomplished of paying the war indemnity and getting rid of 
the invader, so as to give France command of herself again and 
allow her to be free to conduct her own affairs, but meantime 
the Conservatives comforted themselves with the reflection that 
[Vol. C. No. CXCVII.]— Nbw Sbeibs, VoL XLIV. No. L N 
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the Government was provisional, and that so long as that wm the 
case there was no necessity to be in haste about the question of 
Republic or Monarchy. Was not the President bound by the 
Pact of Bordeaux to do nothing to compromise the provisional 
character of the situation ? 

Of course it was impossible that the Pact of Bordeaux could 
continue to be observed in the sense in which the various 
sections of the Right required and professed to expect it. The 
Government was provisional, but M. Thiers was no longer the 
raere-Chief of the Executive. The Assembly itself had made him 
President of the Republic. The Republic actually existed 
and showed itself able to satisfy the wants and necessities of 
the country. The French people saw this, and anxious for 
peace and order that so they might be able to carry on their 
business from day to day in quietness, they looked more and more 
with favour on the Republic. Evidently there could not be an 
everlasting equipoise between Republic and Monarchy, just 
because the country would not and could not remain in the state 
of perpetual hesitation on the subject. The Conservatives pro¬ 
fessed to expect that, but meanwhile they violated the conditions 
of the equipoise themselves by taking everyopportunity of further¬ 
ing their own sectional interests. The Pact of Bordeaux was not 
allowed to stand in their way if it seemed that anything could be 
gained by preaching and promoting a solution of the political 
problem in a Monarchical direction. Of course tlie result was to * 
make it more and more difficult, amid the strife of parties at 
Versailles, to maintain an authoritative Provisional Government 
at all. The Right lost no chance of striking a blow at its 
authority, and there was no small danger of the task of the Govern¬ 
ment being rendered impossible through their factious manoeuvres. 
This circumstance hastened what was sooner or later inevitable. 
The Government was necessitated to take sides. It was felt 
by M. Thiers that the provisional situation could not endure 
longer. Even his dexterity and adroitness in managing the 
refractory steeds on which he performed in the Versailles theatre 
could not make them pull together in the practical business of 
legislation. M. Thiers may have erred in choosing his time, but 
that a time must have come in any case when the provisional 
situation should end and Fiance should obtain a definite Consti¬ 
tution was not a question. Nor could it end in any way but one, 
unless the country was to be deluged with blood and involved in 
the miseries of civil war. Any attempt to terminate it by 
installing a monarch or an Emperor at the Tuileries must have 
had that result M. Thiers made up his mind to bring matters 
to an issue. The Assembly separated la.st autumn in uncertainty 
as tc what was coming. When it met again after the vacation 
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it was to hear from the President that the time had arrived 
for terminating the provisional system. On the 12th of Novem¬ 
ber M. Thiers read a message to the Assembly at Versailles, 
in which he declared it was necessary to proceed to establish the 
institutions essential to the national life under Bepublican forms 
of government. This was the signal for war. The Right from 
that moment regarded M. Thiers as its enemy. From that 
moment may be dated the origin of the crisis which found its 
issue in the overthrow of M. Thiers and his Ministry on the 
24th of May, 1873. 

M. Thiers had tried to rule upon national as distinguished 
from party principles. He committed many blunders, and he 
was not always so firmly and wisely devoted to the principles of 
free government as to escape being guilty of sins against liberty. 
But he bad gauged the disease of France, and bad some con¬ 
ception of the true remedy. He saw clearly that in the past, 
ever since the first Revolution, the fundamental evil in France 
had lain in the supremacy of a party, faction, or section of the 
community over the whole country, and in the selfish persistence 
with which the party that gained the ascendancy for the moment 
subordinated considerations of patriotism and regard for the 
general good to its own sectional ends. There had been suc¬ 
cessive triumphs gained by various parties, and each in turn 
when it grasped the reins of Government, and was able to direct 
the national force, made use of it for its own purposes. Whether 
Revolutionists, Imperialists, Legitimists, or Orleanists won the 
ascendancy, each played the same game. Each in its own hour 
of triumph did what it denounced when its rival vaulted into the 
saddle. From this bad come general instability, and that sense 
of revolutionary feverishness which had long prevailed throughout 
France. Each party that came to rule in turn succeeded by force, 
and perished by the force that had given it the victory. Each 
repiesented but a small fraction of the French people. It has 
been by energetic minorities that France has been governed 
since the Revolution of 1789. It went plodding on in the 
same monotonous circle, and there was no hope of anything 
better until a new direction had been given to French politics, 
until means were taken to enable the country to rule itself 
instead of being at the mercy of the party which was able by any 
happy accident to secure the temporary supremacy. M. Thiers 
sought to give this new direction to French politica He would 
conduct the government, pay off the indemnity, maintain order, 
and get rid of the foreigner, and in the meantime the country 
would have the opportunity of making up its mind as to the 
form of rule it desired. This was a new experiment in France, 
and if M. Thiers and his ministers were not always scrupulously 
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faithful to the conditions requisite to give it a fair trial, that 
is nothing surprising considering how unusual the attempt 
was. But it may be objected, did not the President trans- 

f ress these conditions and take it upon him to decide for 
'ranee what it was essential France should be left to decide for 
herself when he recommended the adoption of Republican insti¬ 
tutions ? Did he not thereby give the Right a pretext for ac¬ 
cusing him of breaking his compact and allying himself with tho 
Left ? The result of the November message was his support by the 
Left, which rallied round him the moment he pronounced for the 
Republic. So far as M. Thiers gave this party character to his 
government he was forced to do it by tho Right itself. By de¬ 
serting and throwing him over it left him no option, but to get 
support wherever he could find it. There was no reasonable 
ground for this desertion. M. Thiers had done no despite to 
conservative principles. He pointed out to the Assembly which 
was sovereign, the dangers of the perpetuation of the provisional 
regime, but he left the decision of the question of how these 
dangers might best be met to the Assembly. He declared for 
the Republic as the only possible government in the present 
condition of France, but he was only anxious to be guided by the 
lessons of experience and the indications of the wishes of the 
French people. His work was wholly practical, and in suggesting 
the creation of national institutions under a Republican form of 
rule he was only solicitous to establish organs for the national 
life such as the nation might be able to use, because it found 
them in harmony with its character and habits, and fitted to 
promote its interests. Tho experiment of letting a constitution 
for France develop itself, as it were, out of the practical necessi¬ 
ties of the French people, of giving it the means and opportunities 
of growing, was so novel that the Conservatives failed to under¬ 
stand it. Had they been able wisely to read the signs of the 
times, they would have seen that this was the only way in which 
France could emerge from the dreary circle in which she had 
revolved since the Revolution, and that it was conservative in 
the best sense of the term. But the Right would not or could 
not comprehend this. The mention of the Republic was enough 
to inflanie their passions and prejudices. They saw in the 
Pre.sideut’s message of last November nothing but an attempt 
to give to their rivals of the Left power to direct the policy of 
France. The President was bidding for their support, and the 
Radicals would be bribed by the promise of a Republic into be¬ 
coming M. Thiers’s allies. Therefore the Conservatives withdrew 
from the President and passed over openly into the ranks of his 
enemies. M. Thiers was compelled to rely upon the Left, all sections 
of which rallied round him when he declared for the Republic. 
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At the very moment when he needed the support of the Eight 
most in order to establish a Conservative Republic, the Right 
set itself to oppose his Government with all its energy. Then 
followed the battle between the Right and the Government, and 
although the latter was victorious by a small majority on the 
29th November, it was evident that M. Thiers was no longer 
the national leader he had been. The issue was forced upon 
him which he had been anxious to avoid. He must govern by 
party, and the party on which he must henceforth rely was no 
longer the Right but the Left. 

It was natural that M. Thiers should be reluctant to accept this 
situation, and there were many members of the Right who were 
by no means anxious to precipitate a crisis that would deprive 
tho country of the services of the President. The Right Centre, 
composed of Conservative Republicans, largely of Orleanists, who 
had come to see the impracticability of a restoration of the 
Monarchy, was still anxious to support the Government. If it 
could obtain guarantees for the conservatism of the Cabinet it 
would not distrust the President. Hence the anxiety for the 
acceptance of the principle of Ministerial responsibility by which 
the fate of the Government would be left in the hands of the 
majority. It is not necessary to follow in detail the story 
of the negotiations between M. Thiers, who saw that he must 
not alienate the more moderate members of the Right, and the 
Conservative majority of tho Assembly. Between him and the 
Commission of Thirty, which resulted from the vote of the 29th 
November, a compact was at last entered into which seemed to 
render peace possible. M. Thiers, whose intervention in the 
Assembly’s debates had so often turned the wavering votes of 
members and insured his triumph, consented to abandon the 
right to address the Assembly except under certain stringent 
conditions, the formalities of which must be minutely adhered 
to. On its part the Commission left to the Government 
the task of drawing up for presentation to the Assembly 
the laws, the outlines of which ’ had been accepted in the 
deliberations between the two, regarding the creation of a second 
chamber, the electoral laws, and other matters. There was 
thus harmony between the President and his Ministers and the 
Conservative majority. It was not unreasonable to expect the 
former would have the support of the latter in settling the institu¬ 
tions of the country. In fact, there seemed to be a restoration 
of the old friendliness, and the fact that one of the Ministers, M. 
Dufaure, delivered a speech which was taken to be a denuncia¬ 
tion of the Radicals, completed the rupture with the Left. M. 
Thiers had swung round again from Left to Right, and 
the practical harmony between the Conservatives and tho 
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Governtnont was made manifest by the vote of a new municipal 
organization for the city of Lyons, which was punished for its 
Radicalism by a temporary loss of its municipal rights.^ When 
the Assembly separated for the Easter holidays in April, every¬ 
thing was seemingly going well. Peace had been re-established, 
there was harmony in policy and action between the Con- 
seivatives and the Government, and although there might be 
clouds on the horizon there was no occasion to dread an early 
storm. 

A great change passed over the spirit of the Conservative 
dream during the vacation. The peace which seemed assured 
was found impossible. The members of the Right returned to 
Versailles resolved on war. They reassembled with excited hopes 
but their minds disturbed by gloomy fears. They came 
resolved to bring matters to an issue, and once for all to 
have it determined that Radicalism should be excluded from 
influencing the policy of the Government. What had occurred 
to produce such perturbation and alarm ? The elections of the 
27th of April and the 11th of May. These elections gave a 
mighty impulse to Radicalism by proving its ascendancy in the 
great towns of France. The battle was between the spirit of 
Revolution and of Conservatism, and the former gained the victory. 
The candidates of the Conservative Republic were equally hope¬ 
lessly out-distanced with those whose Monarchical or Imperialist 
leanings w'ere more decided. In Paris the fight lay between M. 
Barodet, a violent Radical, of no particular note otherwise, whose 
connexion with Lyons would make his success a sweet revenge 
for the injury done to that revolutionary city by the Government 
and the Assembly, and M. Thiers’s able and accomplished 
Foreign Secretary, M. de Rdmusat. Rarely has any single election 
been followed with so keen and so general an interest as 
this one. England was equally agitated with France in contem¬ 
plation of the issue. Experience has since shown that the 
instinct which attached such importance to the Paris election on 
the 27th of April was not mistaken. The fate not only of the 
Government but of the President and to some degree of France 
depended on it. Had M. Remusat triumphed we should not 
have seen the events that have lately excited France and Europe. 
But M. Rdmusat did not triumph. M. Barodet was elected by 
an overwhelming majority for Paris, as also was M. Ranc— 
formerly a member of the Government of the Commune for 
Lyons, and M. Lockroy for Marseilles. The result was universal 
alarm among Conservatives, universal triumph and exultation 
amongthe Radicals. Thegreat towns had declared for the Repub¬ 
lic, and not for the Conservative but the Radical Republic. The 
Radical cause was victorious all along the line. The large towns 
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spoke for France, and France when it had the opportunity would 
follow suit. The country was with the Radicals therefore, and not 
with their opponents. At this moment of embarrassment, when 
the susceptibilities of the Conservative majority of the National 
Assembly were profoundly wounded, the situation was made 
still more difficult by the imprudence of M. Jules Simon, who 
was obnoxious to the Right as the sole remaining mem¬ 
ber of the Government which had shared the responsibility 
of ruling France with Garabetta. An attack on the Assembly 
by M. Simon was not only a defiance of the majority by the 
Radical Minister, but it compromised the Government and the 
Fiesident M. Thiers felt this and set M. de Goulard to undo 
the mischief. M. de Goulard blundered in the opposite direction. 
M. Simon had attributed all the glory of paying the indemnity 
and liberating the territory to the President, refusing to the 
Assembly any share in the honour of the great work. His 
Conservative ministerial colleague, addressing the Permanence 
Commission at Versailles and speaking for the President, attri¬ 
buted, on the contrary, everything to the National Assembly. 
Thus in the bosom of the Government there were hostile 
tendencies which were brought prominently into notice; 
The difference between M. Simon, with his leanings to 
the Left, and M. de Goulard, who formally disavowed his 
colleague’s views, with his affinities with the Right Centre, was, 
as M. de Mazade has said in the Revue des Deuae Monden, the 
index of the moie general situation. But the Minister of 
Instruction gratuitously aggravated an inevitable cri.sis by com¬ 
promising M. Thiel’S, if only in appearance and only for a 
moment, through an exhibition of hostility against the Assembly. 
After the speech of M. Simon and the disavowal of the Minister 
of Public Instruction by M. de Goulard, above all after the 
elections, action was necessary. The President acted with prompti¬ 
tude, and in the direction of making manifest his resolution to 
abide by the Republic, but the Conservative Republic. He 
reconstituted his Ministry, getting rid of both the Radical 
Simon and the Conservative Goulard, and replacing them by 
MM. Casimir Perier, Berenger, and Waddington—the Ministry 
of Public Instruction and of Worship being divided in two—all 
of them Conservative Republicans of a decided type. M. 
Casimir Perier had been an Orleanist, but was forced by the 
current of events to abandon his Monarchical hopes and pronounce 
for the Republic, though of his practical Conservatism there 
could be no question. M. Berenger had lately proved his Con¬ 
servatism by a vigorous speech on the municipal organization 
of Lyons, and M. Waddington—English by origin and education— 
was not suspected of any Radical leanings. If moderate conces- 
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sions would have satisfied the frightened Conservatives, they had 
them in abundance. 

But the hour was past for any peaceable settlement between 
M. Thiers and the Conservative majority. Some of the more 
reactionary of their number had made up their minds to a war 
to the knife so long ago as last October. The more moderate of 
them,members of the Right Centre,whose natural place was with 
M. Casimir Pdrier, had been filled with alarm by the elections, 
and had returned to Versailles on the 19th of May, determined 
to force M. Thiers to adopt a “resolutely Conservative policy,” 
or to get rid of him altogether. The real grievance of the 
Right against the President constitutes one of M. Thiers's greatest 
claims to honourable distinction. They were irriUited because 
he had not followed the tradition of official candidatures 
They believed, or professed to believe, that he might have 
prevented the election of MM. Ranc, Lockroy, Barodet, and 
others. So perhaps he miglit had he plagiarized from the 
Empire, and instructed the Pr^fets—taking care first that they 
should be submissive tools of the Government—to make sure of 
the election of candidates favourable to the Government. But 
M. Thiers did not desire to dictate the choice of France. His 
acknowledgment of the national sovereignty was not a hypo¬ 
critical pretence. He wished honestly to find, that he might 
follow, the national opinion. For the first time France has, 
under his regime, had the opportunity of forming its own 
opinion. For the first time there has been during the last two 
years an approximation to the conditions under which a genuine 
public opinion may grow. The Conservatives did not want to 
know what France desired, unless it was to be what they them¬ 
selves wished. They wanted a “ Government of combat,” which 
would maintain the monarchical cause, and use every moans in 
the power of officialism to compel the French people to 
declare for the same thing. In their view France was fast 
listening to destruction, to the gulf of revolution; what the 
(Jon^titutioiinel —which has become the organ of the Due de 
Broglie—called the “ pestilent toleration of a blind and reckless 
Administration,” had in their frightened view sapped tho 
principles of order and of social conservatism. It was necessary 
to counteract this tendency. It was necessary to have a Govern¬ 
ment guiltless of tho weak toleration of M. Thiers's Adminis¬ 
tration, which would reverse all its traditions and all its 
practice. 

“ It is necessary,” the Constitutionnel has since said, in tracing the 
line of policy to be followed by the new Government, “ that irresolu¬ 
tion and dubiety should be replaced by decision and clearness, 
feebleness by firmness, imprudent comi'laisanceSy managements^ calcu* 
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lated compromises, by a severe and impartial inflexibility in maintaining 
law and order. . . . The disease is deep rooted and will not be cured 
in a day. If it be necessary to make use of iron there must be no 
hesitation. The Badicals must be under no illusion; they must be 
convinced that the Government will proceed to extremities; if they 
are astonished and irritated by a severe measure, let them be told 
boldly that they will see many more of the same kind. It is a serious 
and a solemn conflict. The Government should not hesitate. Only 
on that condition uill it maintain and honour itself and be maintained 
and honoured, and will effectively fulfil towards the country the 
conservative mission which has been confided to it.” 

These words, written a fortnight after the battle was fought 
and won, explain the objects and the spirit of the Conservative 
majority. It believed it had a mis.«ion, and that its mission was to 
extirpate Radicalism, to convert France to Conservatism, and it 
will shrink from nothing it may deem necessary to secure success. 
The Right had come to the resolution to control the Govern¬ 
ment by dictating and directing its policy, and whatever the 
forms of the " interpellations ” around which the Parliamentary 
battle was waged, the real point for decision from the first was 
which policy—Conservative or Republican—was to prevail, 
which had the majoiity of the Assembly on its side. Some 
members may have hesitated nearly to the last as to the 
necessity of sacrificing M. Thiers. Among the less extreme of 
their number there was an idea that the Pre.sident, in the 
event of defeat in the Assembly—defeat which involved censure 
of the policy of his Administration—might not retire, but only 
his Ministers. Even if he did resign, perhaps he might be 
induced to return and to rule with a thoroughly Conservative 
Government, possibly led by the Due de Broglie. M. Thiers,indeed, 
before the final vote was taken, made it plain that he 
would do nothing of the kind. He would not make—he would 
have been discredited if he had made—the Cabinet a scape¬ 
goat. He was equally responsible with them for the policy which 
the Right condemned, and he would not shrink from the conse¬ 
quences of upholding it. A few of the Conservative majority 
may have continued to hope otherwise, but the mo.st of them were 
prepared for this issue; it was indeed what they wanted. We 
must do them the justice of saying they fought their battle against 
the President with ability. Evidently they were not led by 
novices. The motley alliance was formed of Legitimists, 
Orleanists, Imperialists, and members of the Right Centre. It 
is not difficult to discern the experienced tactical leadership of 
M. Rouher in the conduct of the struggle. The general order 
of the day, which was carried by the small majority of fourteen, 
was the work of M. Rouher. The fact has been acknowledged 
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by the victors ia the contest During the progress of the fight 
there was a meeting of representatives of the four groups of 
the majority—the three already named> and the Conservative 
Eepublicaus of the Right Centre, who deserted Casimir 
Perier—when the suggestion was made that M. Thiers might 
form a Cabinet with M. de Goulard as its chief. But the time 
for any such compromise was past, even if M. de Goulard had 
consented to play the part allotted him, which he declined. There 
has been much controversy as to whether the President expected 
victory or defeat It is of comparatively little moment; but we 
believe from the commencement of the day which decided his fate 
ho anticipated a hostile vote. M. Thiers is said to have remarked 
to one of his friends that if he had cherished any illusions on the 
subject, he would not have spoken as he did. His speech in deft nee 
of his Government and policy w'as one of the most brilliant the 
veteran Parliamentarian ever delivered. It was a masterly vindi¬ 
cation of the policy of his two years’ rule. He declared he had 
not sought power, it had been devolved upon him by tho force 
of events, and he had accepted it from love to his country. 
The attacks of the Right he accepted as directed against him¬ 
self ; and you now know,” he added, what will be the result 
both of this sitting and of your vote.” The real question 
dividing him and the Right was what it had been always—not 
order or disorder, but monarchy or republic. But what monarchy 
could it be ? It was true there were different kinds of republics 
as well as different kinds of monarchy :— 

“ There are those who wish the Republic but without Republicans 
in power, and those who desire the Republic with Republicans. 
Bvery one asserts, on the Right as on the Left, that I govern iu its 
sense. Here is the explanation of my conduct—I do not govern by 
party; inflexible in presence of disorder, I remain impartial between 
the political currents, but 1 do not on that account practise a deceit¬ 
ful policy {une politique d double face).^^ 

Alluding in another part of his speech to the recent elections, M. 
Thiers said that partial elections were always party elections, in 
protest against the side to which the Assembly inclined; but he 
was convinced,and he thought be knew the country,that theresult 
of a general election would be to return Conservative Repub¬ 
licans. His closing words were meant for the Due de Broglie, 
who had led the attack on the Government, and was notoriously 
conducting the intrigue against the President, and they must 
have hit the Orleanist deputy hard :— 

“ The honourable Due de Broglie, after telling us that he had 
no wish to add to the misfortune of defeat the ridicule of being 
duped, wished to demonstrate to us that if wc obtained a majority 
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composed of the united sections of the Left, we should be the prot6g^s, 
and in consequence the obliges of the Badicals; as, for him, should he 
obtain a majority through aid of the Right, he also will be a prot6g6 
and an oblige:—the protectorate, which his father would not have 
accepted—that of the empire*” 

The Assembly adjourned after the President's speech to meet again 
at two o’clock the same day—a delay which allowed time for the 
immediate effect produced by M. Thiers to dissipate, but not 
suflScient to allow the influence of the speech outside the 
Versailles circle to reach members of the Assembly, The 
debate was resumed by M, Casimir Pdrier, amid cries for the 
cloture from the Right, which showed their minds were made 
up already, and there was little chance of any oratory affecting 
the vote, M. Casimir Perier expressed surprise that any one 
could seriously accuse men like MM. Waddington, Bdronger, 
and himself of dallying with Radicalism, especially as M. de 
Broglio must remember that M. Waddington and he were long 
members of the Right Centre. The Cabinet had not yet had 
time to do anything. But in truth it was not of any dealings 
with Radicalism the coalition of the Right suspected them; 
the cause of the war they had declared was their knowledge of 
the fact that the Government wished to found the Conservative 
Republic. The time for the uncertainty of the provisional 
regime was over. 

“ I believe,” said the orator, “ that the time has come for pro¬ 
claiming the Republic ; I am sure the time has come for proclaiming 
a definitive Government. ... As for myself, great sacrifices were 
required of me before 1 could make a decided move in favour of the 
Republic—personal sacrifices, the extent of which I alone am able to 
estimate. I liave made them; and I have decided on appearing before 
you with this homogeneous Ministry, which will proceed harmoniously 
and unanimously, which assumes the responsibility of its enterprise, 
and wliose action you should wait to see before condemning it.” 

But the Right would not listen. The Ernoul order of the day, 
which declared “the necessity of reassuring the country by 
imposing a resolutely Conservative policy on the Government/’ 
at the same time said that the late Ministerial modifications 
had not given to the Conservative interests the satisfaction they 
were entitled to expect.” There was an addition to this order 
of the day, proposed by M. Target in the interest of peace, which 
pronounced adhesion to the Republic, on condition that the 
Government would henceforth practise “a resolutely Conser¬ 
vative policy,” On the part of the Government, M. Bufaure 
announced from the Tribune its acceptance of the order of the 
day pure and simple.” M. Buffet, the new President of the 
Assembly, then amid great excitement in the Assembly, 
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declared the vote should be taken openly, not by the ‘*appel 
nominal” '‘Those who adopt the order of the day pure and 
simple/’ he said, " will put a white billet in the urnThe 
others would put a blue one. Never were there so many white 
bulletins from the Left So far as might be judged from the 
expression on the faces of members on both sides, each seemed 
certain of the victory. As the’white votes continue to shower 
into the urn the countenances of those on the Right are visibly 
troubled. The issue is felt by all to be a serious one. If the 
Government triumph the Republic is constituted. If it is 
defeated something like a revolution is accomplished while the 
foot of the foreign invader is still on French soil. No wonder 
there is visible auxiety painfully intense in its measure. Hope 
and fear alternate on either side as the voting proceeds. It is 
now four o'clock, and the suspense continues. In the Tribune 
are assembled well-known politiciana The benches of the diplo¬ 
matic corps are fully occupied. Mme, Thiers and Mdlle. Dosne 
have been here since morning. LaMarechale Macmahon with her 
husband is looking on. But hush ! There is a movement and every 
one returns to his seat. The votes have been counted and recounted, 
and the decision has been pronounced. Here is the result. The 
number of votes is 710, the absolute majority of which will be 35(>. 
For “ the order of the day, pure and simple,'' there are only 
348, and against it 3()2, or a majority against of 14. “The 
order of the day pure and simple is not adopted,” exclaims 
M Buffet. M. Broet makes a last effort to save the Govern¬ 
ment by proposing the following order of the day :—“ The 
National Assembly, relying on the declarations of the Govern¬ 
ment, and expecting from it a resolutely Conservative policy, 
passes,'^ &c. After a pause, priority is given to the general 
order of the day. There is tUscussion as to the manner of the 
vote ; but at a quarter to six o'clock the result is proclaimed. For 
the general order of the day 360 voted, and 344 against; so that 
the former is carried by a majority of 16. The Government is 
defeated. The fate of the President is scaled. M. Baragnon 
wishes to know the issue. Is there, a Government, or is there 
not ? Let the Assembly have another sitting at eight o'clock 
to learn if the Government accepts its decision. There is 
silence; but after a little time M. Dufaure ascends the Tribune 
to announce that France has a President of the Republic, and 
therefore a Government until another had been appointed. As 
for the Ministers, they would consult with the President, as was 
their duty. Then they leave the Assembly. M. Arago reproaches 
the majority with their ingratitude from the Tribune. There 
is a pause of confusion and hesitation, but at last it is decided 
to have a third sitting at eight o'clock; and the second sitting 
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of this memorable day is brought to a close. It was plaia 
everything had been arranged beforehand. It might nave 
been supposed as this was Saturday there would be an 
interval on the Sunday, which would allow reflections favour¬ 
able to peace. But the majority who had won the victory 
would not permit forty eight hours of uncertainty, and hence 
the evening sitting, so as to have everything settled at once. In 
the circumstances what happened was inevitable. M. Thiers 
having first accepted the resignation of his Ministers, then sent 
his own to the Assembly. A last effort was made even at that 
moment. There was a proposal to refuse to accept the resignation; 
but it was rejected by a still larger majority than the order of the 
day pure and simple, namely, by thirty votes. The triumphant 
Bight had the ball at their feet, and they played their game with 
resolution to the end. The Left retired from the field, and by 
390 voices out ef 302 voting. Marshal Macmahon was called to 
be President of the Republic. Before midnight of this eventful 
Saturday—the anniverhary of the day two years before of the 
triumph of the Versailles troops over the Commune—the 
Government of France was changed. The crisis passed through 
all its phases in fifteen hours, and the man who had paid the 
German indemnity, liberated the territory, and restored order, 
retired to make room for the General who had been defeated at 
Worth, and had seen the last hopes of France perish on the 
fatal field of Sedan. For a time it was thought the Due 
d’Aumale might have been M. Thiers’s successor j but if ever 
he had the chance, he had not the boldness to take advantage 
of it. We incline to think he never had it, as the Bonapartists, 
without whose co operation the Right could not have been 
victorious, would not compromise the hopes of the Imperialist 
cause by placing an Orleauist Prince in the highest seat of 
authority in France. 

M. Thicis might retire with a quiet conscience, sure of the 
gratitude of France, and confident of a favourable verdict from 
history, to which he appealed. Though defeated he was not dis¬ 
honoured. In the very incidents of the defeat and the manner 
in which the change of Government was effected, there was the 
strongest testimony to his honour and to the success of his mis¬ 
sion. The unprecedented fact in France that the supreme au¬ 
thority was transmitted from M. Thiers to Marshal Macmahon 
without the slightest disturbance of the public peace is decisive 
proof of that The old vicious circle of changes in the Govern¬ 
ment accomplished by force is broken. The one President retires 
before a vote of the National Assembly, and the other accepts 
the responsibility of taking his place because he acknowledges 
the sovereignty of that Assembly as representing the nation. 
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The change is immense, for it is a change of system, and if only 
the new spirit of loyalty and order can he developed, France 
may continue to direct her own destinies, and by virtue of a free 
and enlightened public opinion may keep full possession of her¬ 
self. It is a strange coincidence that, as noticed, the day on 
v> hich M. Thiers passed over to Marshal Macmahon the leader¬ 
ship of the nation should have been the anniversary of the day 
on which the artny, carefully reorganized under directions of 
the former, and placed by his orders under command of the latter, 
entered Paris and restored to France her capital. 

But will not the process so well begun by the late President, 
of educating France to understand the responsibilities of self- 
government and to develop the force through which the national 
authority and sovereignty might be organized, be now interrupted 
and impeded by the new President? If the Conservative coalition 
have their way it cannot be doubted it will. We have seen that 
their avowed object is not to train France to govern herself, but 
to impress upon the French people that they must do as they are 
bid. The Government of the Due de Broglie will do all it can 
to keep the nation in leading-strings by manipulating the elections 
through the Government oflBcials. One of its first acts was to 
make a considerable sweep of the Republican Prdfets, in order to 
put trusty Conservative ones in their places. The Press will be 
gagged or made to utter echoes from official inspiration, and if 
the electors can be brought to be submissive enough it is possible 
that France may be educated to ask for a Monarchy, or to give a 
plebiscite for an Empire. The process of “ saving society ” is 
being again attempted. The situation is like a leaf out of the 
book of the past. On the morning after the Marshal’s installation 
as President and the Due de Broglie’s formation of a Ministry, 
we had the old familiar assurances that did duty after the 2nd 
December, lbj 1 : " All is tranquillity,” “ honest people are re¬ 
assured,” “ the public funds are rising.” So it was after the 
coup d'etai of Louis Napoleon; so it is again after the more 
orderly Parliamentary coup d'fftat of the Conservative majority. 
But there are two great obstacles to the success of the mission of 
the new saviours of society in France. The first is from their 
own divisions, and the second from the character of the new Presi¬ 
dent We believe there is also a third, which will ultimately prove 
the most formidable of all, in the opposition of the French people; 
but we can only count on that if the other two causes give time for 
it to mature and organize itself. A Government definitively Mon¬ 
archical, united in its aims, and resolute to bring about a Restora¬ 
tion,mightwith the co-operation of aPresident devoted to its policy 
succeed in reproducing the Monarchy or the Empire. But the 
Due de Broglie’s Ministry is not united, and never can be. The 
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three—or countingthe Conservative Republican element—the four 
sections of its supporters have their three or four distinct and irre¬ 
concilable objects. .They have been united by common hostility to 
the Government, but beyond oppesing the work it undertook in 
encouraging the country to educate itself, they are unable to agree 
upon any common principles. In the new Cabinet the Legitimists 
are represented by MM. Ernoul, De la Bouillerie, and De Dom- 
pierre d’Hornoy. The Bonapartists have their representative in 
M. Magne, who has charge of the finances. With the exception 
of the Due de Broglie himself, the Orleanists are scarcely repre¬ 
sented in the Government. MM. Beule, Batbie, and Deseilligny 
are members of the Right Centre. M. Deseilligny, if not a 
Bonapartist, has Imperial affinities—at least he ought to have 
them, as he was favoured by the Bonapartist Administration 
when a candidate under the Empire. M. Magne is a gentle¬ 
man of great experience, having been connected with several 
Ministries in the days of the Empire, and his management of 
the finances may be advantageous to France, if he applies the free- 
trade principles he is believed to hold. But how can these con¬ 
flicting shades of political opinion ever pull together ? The leaders 
of sections may work in harmony till they have got themselves 
seated in the saddle and filled the administrative posts with their 
creatures. But whenever they come to ask what form of rule 
shall be established in France, their irreconcilable hostilities will 
break forth. The word has been given to the officials, and it is 
neither Monarchy nor Republic, but the maintenance of the status 
quo, of the condition of equipoise, of the Pact of Bordeaux. There 
were only three courses possible—to found the Monarchy, to 
consolidate the Republic, or to do nothing. The new Govern¬ 
ment cannot do the first, for the question, What Monarchy ? would 
be the signal for the sections flying at each other s throata It 
w'ill not be the second ; so that only the third remains. It will 
try to do nothing beyond acting on the opinion of the country 
by means of a carefully purged administrative agency. The 
opinions of the country will be influenced in favour of social 
Conservatism and against the Republic. But in favour of what 
after that ? No one of the three Monarchical parties will permit 
the other to gain the ascendancy, so that after they have carried 
out their Conservative crusade they must come to a deadlock. 
Suppose this difficulty could be obviated, there remains Marshal 
Macmahon. The Due de Broglie has already found he made a 
mistake when he calculated on being able to reduce the Marshal 
to the position of a merely ornamental President He was not 
a politician, and stated at the outset that the Ministry must con¬ 
duct the country’s policy. But he is an honest man, and has 
always practised an honourable independence. He will insist 
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on scrupulous adherence to the compact of peace between tiie 
various sections of the Conservative party. The B&napartists 
chuckled over the advent of the new President as a success 
scored to their party and cause. The Revue dee Deux Mondes 
reminds them of a period when little was said and when that 
which passed in the Council remained hid, when alone in the 
Senate General Macmahon spoke and voted against the law of 
general safety in the month of February, 1858. 

“ I remember,” he said, “ the motto of our fathers—Do your duty 
whatever betide. On my conscience 1 think this law unconstitutional 
and likely to bring mischievous consequences. As an honest man who 
has sworn obedience to the Constitution, as an independent individual, 
and as a legiblator I am compelled to vote against severe laws if necessary, 
but no arbitrariness.” 

The man,” says the Revue^ whom one of his companions in arms 
strove at the moment of this speech to restrain by telling him that ho 
was going to deposit on the Tribune his Mar^hars b&ton, and who could 
so speak in the Senate of 1858—that mau will not expose his country to 
the risks of Caesarism and arbitrary rule. He who invoked the principles 
of 1789, the laws against the Empire, cannot forgot them for the benefit 
of the Empire or of any other regime that would disregard them. By 
the inspiration of good sense as well as by loyalty and by patriotism, he 
is the first servant of the law in France. That is why the name of the 
Marshal as chief of the executive power was received with sym¬ 
pathy,” 

The Marshal exerted a real influence in distributing the port¬ 
folios of the new Ministry, and although his appointment of M. de 
Beuld as Minister of the Interior lias not turned out foituuately, 
the reason ho was selected was that the choice of some others 
might have given too decided a colour to the policy of the Cabi¬ 
net. Marshal Maernahon will not consciously and wilfully make 
himself the tool of a party or an instrument of Monarchical pro- 
pagaudism, and we doubt if even the Due de Broglie will in the 
difficult circumstances of the situation succeed in convei ting him 
into that against his will. The new President takes the place of 
M. Thiers under the same legal and constitutional conditions as 
surrounded the latter. The Goveinrnent is new and the Presi¬ 
dent is new, but tho change only is that Marshal Macmahon 
rules France instead of M. Thiers with a more “resolutely Con¬ 
servative" Cabinet than the latter had. M. Thiers would not 
adopt that policy, and the majority of the Assembly has obtained 
a Minister who will. The all important matter now is to know 
jivhat constitutes this Conservative policy, and how it will seek 
to apply itself. 

There is nothing irregular, nothing unparliamentary in the 
appointment of this party Government; but it can only be a 
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I^visiona]^ Goverument like the last. Whenever it seeks to go 
beyond that; whenever party aims are sought to be accom¬ 
plished instead of national ones, it will transgress the legal 
conditions of its existence. Whenever it does that, however, it 
will dissolve; for its mutually hostile elements can never agree 
'Upon the character of the definitive Government to be adopted, 
and the President will not probably aid and abet any oue of the 
sections to seek its own ends at the expense of the rest. In 
his address to the Assembly after his appointment, Marshal 
Macmahon declared that in foreign policy he would follow- 
in the same line as had been repeatedly indicated by M. 
Thiers, the maintenance of peace, so that Europe might recognise 
in the reorganization of the French army—at which he would 
work without intermission —only the legitimate desire on the part 
of France to repair her forces and preserve the rank which 
belonged to her. In home policy the Government would be “ener¬ 
getically and resolutely Conservative/* While the Assembly 
deliberated, however, the right and the duty of the Government 
would be to act. “ Its task, above all, is to administer—that is to 
Say,to insure by daily application the execution of the laws you pass, 
and cause them to penetrate the character of the people. To impress 
on the entire Administration unity, cohesion, and logical con¬ 
nexion, to make the laws always and everywhere respected, 
is a severe and often a painful duty, but all the more necessary of 
accomplish ineut in revolutionary times. The Government will 
*nut be found wanting,” 

It is here precisely that the great peril will be. The 
Goveruineut cannot openly proceed to found a Monarchy, 
which might lead to civil war, and the President would not 
aid it if it did. Ho would, we believe, separate himself at 
oiue fioin any attempt to apply a purely party policy ; so that 
to convert the “ Gouvernement de combat” into an open Ministry 
of Monarchical or Imperial propagandism would lead to its over¬ 
throw. But that which will not be attempted openly will be 
sought secretly and indirectly. It is by the vigorous use of 
the administrative means wliich the command of the govern¬ 
ing forces of the country has put into the hands of the Due 
de Broglie and his colleagues, that they hope so to leaven 
public opinion as to gain over the country to decide against the 
B.epubUc,and thus keep the question of the definitive Constitution 
open till circumstances or the force of events shall enable one 
of the Monarchical or Imperial sections to win the ascendancy. 
We do not believe they will succeed in thus inakiug France 
Monarchical. The largo towns have been quiet, and the 
Radical leaders have wisely counselled a policy of waiting; 
but they are as energetically Republican as ever. Lyons has 
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replied to the defiance of the “Gonvernement de combat*' by 
appointing under the new Municipal Constitution bestowed on 
it by the Conservative majority of the Assembly—thirty-five 
extreme Radicals out of thirty-six councillors elected. The 
change of Government, it is plain, has not arrested the Repub¬ 
lican movement, which,it is nowalsomade manifest, was not due to 
M. Thiers* Government. The question. Can thePrefets stay the 
Rt*publican tide among the French people ? must be answered, 
we believe, in the negative. No official manipulation of the 
Press, and of the administrators of the laws, will do that under 
the existing conditions. It might have been otherwise if the 
Due de Broglie’s Ministry had been homogeneous, and if 
the President bad been willing to co-operate with it in pre¬ 
paring for the Monarchy or the Empire; but neither of these 
conditions is fulfilled, and the Republican opinions and tenden¬ 
cies of the people will not therefore be arrested so easily as is 
expected. The Radical leaders will not be silent and inactive ; 
they will make use of all the opportunities they find available to 
discredit the Government and prevent its influence gaining a 
hold on the country 

These opportunities will not be wanting. Already the Govern¬ 
ment has been guilty of imprudences that came near to be 
fatal to it within a fortnight from its organization. M. Gambetta 
is more and more proving his skill and capacity as a party 
leader. The admirable way in which he arranged the attack on 
the Government, arising out of M. Pascal's foolish press circular, 
is a good omen for the future. The Government secured indeed 
a majority of sixty ; but they are nevertheless gravely discre¬ 
dited by the incident, and already their moral force is shaken. 
Another equally discreditable exposure, and it may go hard 
with them. In the meantime the change of Government 
which exposes France to the perils of reaction, is not without 
its incidental benefits. Several controversies between the 
Government and the Assembly disappear with M. Thiers, the 
most notable and perplexing of Avhich is the question of the tax 
on the raw material. The commercial policy of the new Admi¬ 
nistration will bo conducted on free-trade principles, and the 
obnoxious iirotectionist duties will disappear along with the 
mischievous sariaxe de 'pavilion. The reorganization of the 
army, as to which M. Thiers cherished antiquated crotchets, 
will be vigorously carried on by Marshal Macmahon; and 
although we cannot hope for an enlightened education law from 
the De Broglie Miiustry, public opinion and the practical perils of 
the situation will probably be strong enough to prevent anything 
like an open alliance with the religious reactionists. The course of 
events within the Ministry is not easy to forecast. It is pos- 
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aible the Qrleanists in it may exert themselves to expel from 
the Government the too reactionary Legitimists, to replace them 
by members of the Left Centre. If the Bonapartista could also 
be got rid of, a Governmont might be formed through the union 
of the Centres of a moderately Conservative character, under 
which the Conservative Republic would have room to grow. 
That is the best issue that can be hoped for after the overthrow 
of M. Thiers, Marshal Macmahon might continue President 
with such a new Government, for he is not necessarily tied to 
the De Broglie Cabinet The confidence felt in the honourable 
character of the new President will give to his rule a stability 
which will be endangered by the reactionary policy of his 
Ministers, but need not be undermined if Marshal Macmahon 
holds scrupulously aloof from political intrigues, and refuses to 
encourage the efforts of the factions which are the curse of 
France, to advance their sectional and selfish ends. It is certain 
the De Broglie Government cannot go on as it has begun; 
there is an open cynicism in its attempts to buy the support of 
the Press, which almost amounts to brutality. Its suppression 
of the (Joraaire has given its watchful enemy an opportunity 
he was not slow to turn to good account. If the prosecution of 
M. Ranc, who is a member of the National Assembly, as repre¬ 
senting Lyons, be persisted with, it will afford another oppor¬ 
tunity for M. Garnbetta, which we may bo sure he will not 
neglect. While the Government is exerting all its energies to 
k<‘ep itself in existence, and trying to lay up capital for future 
use by debauching the public services, through appointing party 
agents everywhere, who will make party the solo object of their 
labouis, it neglects the task of attempting to solve the Constitu¬ 
tional problem by creating for France the institutions that will 
be the organs of the national life. It cannot take a step on 
that ground without awakening bitter feuds and hostilities, and 
it will put off the time of action as long as possible, in the hope 
of gaining such influence as may enable it to control the 
elections when the inevitable time of dissolution arrives. In 
doing this it will commit many blunders. M. Garnbetta will 
not fail to make full use of them all. He is training himself 
for future effort. He is leading the Radicals in tho ways of 
peace and order. He is founding among them traditions of 
party cohesion, and imparting to them unity of aim and prin¬ 
ciple, There is little chance of a De Broglie succeeding in his 
hard enterprise in presence of the ex Dictator, and with so 
many and such motley causes of controversy all around. Of 
course it is possible a sudden change may restore M. Thiers as 
unexpectedly as he was overthrown, but we scarcely think that 
is likely. It is more probable the Conservatives will keep alive 
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the spirit of antagonism by their efforts towards reaction, and 
that they will be swept away after some mad freak of theirs 
has aroused intense national indignation. Then it will be 
Gambettii’s turn to come to the front, if the burden be too 
heavy to be borne by Thiers, and if Macmahon shares the fate 
of his friends. When the dissolution does come, we shall be 
surprised if the general election does not give an Assembly of a 
very much more Republican character than the present. 

The short experience which France has had of the De Broglie 
Government has neither fulfilled the hopes of the reactionists, 
nor confirmed the fears of those who dreaded the reaction. 
Happily, the state of the country prevents the indnlgence, how¬ 
ever eager the Ministers might he to apply it, of a reactionary 
foreign policy. It would be madness, at a time when the 
German troops are still in France, to alienate alike Germany 
and Italy, aud convert them into watchful enemies, by adopting 
a foreign policy acceptable to the Ultramimtanes. The influence 
of the Legitimists is not powerful enough to overbear all con¬ 
siderations of prudence and common sense. The same force of 
practical circumstance which keeps the extreme sections of the 
new Government in check in regard to foreign policy, also pre¬ 
vents any open ten<lency towards a Monarchical propagandism at 
home. Indeed, so hopeless is the causes of the Monaichy, that we 
should not bo surprised to see the Government driven to occupy 
the ground of M. Thiers, and in the long run affirm the Conser¬ 
vative Republic. It is true, it has allowed violent counsels to 
prevail in demanding the prosecution of M. Ranc ; but it is worth 
observing that the Left Centre voted for that, and the resolution 
to prosecute was carried by 485 to 137. Al. Laboulayo, on 
behalf of the Left Centre, explained that they voted for prosecu¬ 
tion to prove that they allowed no political considerations to 
influence them in a judicial matter. Whether this be so or not, or 
whether a grave blunder has not been coiiimitUid (as is much moie 
probable) both by the Government and the majority of the Assem¬ 
bly, remains to be seen. But it is significant that tlie Left Centre 
should be found lending its support to the Government. There 
can be no doubt of the divisions among the sections composing the 
Cabinet. Tlie Legitimists rail at the Imperialists, and between the 
latter and the Orleanists there is bitter hatred. It may be that, 

by excluding both extremes—Legitimists and Impeiialists_a 

moderate Government majority might be secured through the 
union of the Centres, as has been already suggested, which 
would support the early establishment of the Conservative Repub¬ 
lic. This, at all events, is the most hopeful solution of the present 
difficulty. It is true that, in that case, it may be said there was no 
use in expelling M. Thiera But there is some truth peihaps in the 
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allegation that it was not because he was in favour of the 
Republic that M. Thiers was overthrown, but because he played 
fast and loose with Radicalism. At all events it may be worth 
the while of the majority to say that, now it has become plain 
that all thought of a Monarchical Restoration would be folly. 
The fact that there should even be a talk of compromise is, so 
far, a liopefui symptom for France, so long torn and bleeding 
from the strife of mutually exclusive parties. Of course we 
must expect the present Government will do many things which 
an enlightened opinion will condemn. It will certainly try to 
revive the evil method of olEcial candidatures, in the hope of over¬ 
bearing tire Radicalism of the large towns. But we suspect it will 
be forced to see that the time is past for even official candidatures 
being made effective for their purpose. Consequently the Govern¬ 
ment will be more and more driven to recognise the necessity 
for abandoning all vague notions of restoring the Monarchy; and 
as for the Empire, the present Assembly, if called upon, would 
pronounce its decheance over again by an overwhelming ma¬ 
jority. We look therefore for the conversion of the Govern¬ 
ment, in time, to the cause of the Republic, if it is to continue in 
power at all And if that be so, and a modification of the 
Government be carried out which will rid it of the Legitimists 
and the Imperialists, and unite the two Centres in its support 
on the basis of constituting the Republic, France will have 
passed happily through a great and perilous crisis. She will 
have had her Parliamentary Revolution, and the great matter 
for congratulation will be that it has been Parliamentary. She 
will continue, under the influence of the practical necessities 
of the hour, to avoid the evils of purely party government, 
seeking its own selfi.sh ends in the subordination and humilia¬ 
tion of all rivala And if Macmahon is loyal, and the wiles 
of the Bunapartists are checked and frustrated, if the Legiti¬ 
mists are relegated to their due position among the antiquities 
of French politics no longer of practical service or influence in 
the present day, and the Orleanists are content to accept the 
Republic which some of their most eminent leaders have already 
sut^cribed to, the future of France may be more stable than 
a few weeks ago seemed to be possible. Let us hope the 
Parliamentary era has fairly opened at last, and that the 
violence of opposing factious will be held in check by an intel¬ 
ligent public opinion. Should it unfortunately prove otherwise, 
should the Conservative majority under the leadership of the Due 
de Broglie persist in a mad attempt to pave the way for any 
branch of tne Monarchy—and there are symptoms that point in 
that direction—the upshot can only be civil war, and the undoing 
of all the work of the last two years. 
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Strand, - 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

T he author of “ Mankind : their Origin and Destiny,” has pub¬ 
lished a work on the Gospel History/ to prove that the four 
evangelistic documents which are the main source of our knowledge of 
Jesus Christ, his life and teachings, cannot be regarded as historical, 
but incorporate with things that have happened, many that have not. 
As they la}' no claim to inspiration, he treats them with all the free¬ 
dom of ordinary writings, and finds them full of contradictions, impro¬ 
babilities, borrowed accounts, fabulous legends, irrational doctrines, 
Jewish notions, heathen dogmas. The writer is a man of wide read¬ 
ing, and quotes largely. He is tolerably conversant with the ojiinions 
of the fathers, and more so with those of classical authors. Jewish 
views are often cited. With great patience and minute research he 
examines the Gospels, pointing out their disagreement. The volume 
attests the extensive range of reading through which its author has 
passed, and exhibits a mass of information collected from many 
sources. It shows the author’s ingenuity, acuteness, learning, research, 
candour, fearlessness; and may be serviceable to readers who have not 
gone far in their critical examination of the New Testament. It is 
difficult to convey an adequate notion of the contents, because he con¬ 
tinually diverges from the main point, introducing a variety of opinions 
and subjects that bear no close relation to that which should be strictly 
followed. The topics he discusses or speaks of are so numerous that 
no reader of the title-page could guess them. Ever}^ inquirer will 
sympathize in the design of the anonymous scholar; and assent to 
many of his statements. Ho may indeed find little that is new in 
them, and disapprove of the method in which they are set forth ; but 
he will feel that the proof of inconsistencies iu the Gospels, of legen¬ 
dary matter, of uuhistorical elements, and improbable occurrences, is 
convincing. Error and imperfection mark the records which many 
call inspired^ though we hold it improper to predicate insjiiration of 
writings instead of men; or to identify it with infallibility, which is an 
attribute belonging exclusively to the Deity. Yet the book is unsa¬ 
tisfactory in many respects. It contributes notlung to our knowledge 
of the genesis of the Gospels, The materials consist of details which 
are undigested and unsifted. Extraneous things constantly intrude 
into the narratives, diverting attention from what is important. The 
author, puts his ideas loosely together, is led away by collateral and 
subordinate points, has little critical ability, and is not overstudious 

* The Gospel History and Doctrinal Teaching Critically ExamiDed.” By the 
Author of ‘‘Mankind, their Origin and Destiny.*’ London: Longmans and Co. 
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of accuracy. He is not acquainted with the best introductions to the 
New Testament, or the most recent Lives of Jesus written by good 
critics. Neither his Hebrew nor his Greek learning is reliable. 
Hence he leaves a hazy, confused impression on the reader’s mind, or 
makes him suspicious even of statements that may be perfectly trust¬ 
worthy. Nor can it be denied that the disposition to invalidate the 
record is too eager, so that the case is overstated. Calmness of judi¬ 
cial inquiry is oiten overborne by zeal witliont caution or knowledge. 
Hence the volume will serve the interests of biblical criticism but 
moderately. Had it been reduced to half its dimensions, well arranged, 
cleared of rubbish, thoroughly weighed in all its parts, it would have 
been far more etiective. The author has grasped at much, and 
failed. He gives more regard to the Sinaitic text than it deserves, 
iiiti’oduces too many quotations from Habbinical books and from the 
apocryphal Gospels, as well as other writings of the same character. 
His extracts irom the fathers should be abridged, as they are 
often irrelevant or worthless. It is needless to show how inexact he 
is. One has not far to read to observe it. The account of the 
Septuagint version in the introduction is by no means correct. The 
origin of the Pharisees and of the Essencs is inexact. The Sermon 
on the Mount is resolved in substance into Jewish teaching, winch it 
can only be to a very small extent. It is wrong to cite the Talmud 
or even Hillel as the original of sentiments prior to either; but this 
is dune by the author in order to disparage the teachings of Jesus by 
detracting from their originality. It is surprising to meet with such 
erroneous assertions as tliat the Epistle to the Galatians the oldest 
of the Canonical writings; that Irenseus was the disciple of Papias; 
that the Canonical edition of Matthew's Gospel must have been un¬ 
known to the author of Luke’s; that tlie Epistle to the Komans was 
not composed by Paul, but is the result of the compromise then 
arrived at between the Petrine and Pauline parties ; that the reason 
why John the Baptist was arrested and put to death was the fear of 
troubles arising from the number of his disciples; that Ireineus did 
not believe in the cruciiixiou of Jesus; that the Apocalypse is an 
astrological work; and that the derivation of the name Jesus m 
Matthew i. 21 is erroneous. The specimens of interpretation given in 
the volume do not convey a high idea of ability, in Matthew v. 3, 
the original is rendered, ‘‘Blessed in spirit are the poor;” and 
Isaiah liii. is said to reler to the writer hiin&elf. The meaning of the 
word sheol is investigated and explained in a confused way, after the 
Hebrew of it is wrongly given. What is intended by the worus 
“ Lt is derived from the radical Chaldean, signifying ‘ he has asked, he 
has interrogated,’ ” we are unable to conceive. Mark xiii. 32 is not 
“ a later insertion,” nor is it “ omitted in several MSS.” As exagge¬ 
rations for the purpose of discrediting the Gospels we may refer to the 
assumption tiiat the Pilate of history is the exact opposite of the 
Pilate of the Gospels;” which is also applied to Caiaphas ; and to the 
feeble attempt at making the Cephas, whom Paul blamed at Antioch, 
one of the seventy di&ciples, not an apostle. The author should have 
recollected that Josephus, Philo, and the like, are as fallible as the 
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New Testament writers. We regret that the slovenlmess with which 
ho has compiled his work must weaken the effect it was intended to 
produrc, confirming unreasoning orthodoxy in the strongholds of 

tradition. t ht t j 

A volume of selections from the sermons of Dr. J. M®Leod Camp¬ 
bell,* bei^ring upon the fact that eternal life is a gift for which men 
are responsible, deserves a few words of commendation—not for the 
style or the mode in which the ideas are presented, but for the earnest¬ 
ness, spirituality, and comparative freedom with which important 
subjects of the* New Testament are treated. Though the author 
published the discourses from which the volume is extracted nearly 
fifty years ago, and was thrust out of the Church of Scotland for his 
teaching, the sentiments expressed deserve attention even now, and 
will repay it. In teaching the divine love to all men, and so departing 
Irom Calvinism, the author deserves praise, though his clerical brethren 
condemned him. We do not agree with some of his views, but there 
is a healthy tone as well as a deep pathos not often seen in sermons. 
His words are weighty, and the ideas they express tend to perfection 
of life. 

Dr. Jessopp’s two dissertations ad clerum, read in the Divinity 
Schools at Oxford,® may be taken as a specimen of the theses presented 
there for the purpose of taking a degree in theology. In tin* first the 
author endeavours to show that at the beginning of the history of the 
Christian Church a formal summary of Cliristian doctrine is referred 
to under four terms, ^ h StSax*) o Xoyoc, ?/ TriariQ ; that su^h a sum¬ 
mary was a felt necessity wlien no written record of Christ’s life existed ; 
and that supplementary to it there were ex|)anded statements of 
esoteric doctrine, to which the names yv&triQ and fxvaHipiov were ap¬ 
plied. The second dissertation is devoted to the detection of fragments 
belonging to these original formularies embedded in the New Testa¬ 
ment. Ingenuity, acuteness, and learning arc apparent in these dis¬ 
cussions. The author is fitted for prosecuting critical inquiries in the 
department of Hellenistic literature, along which he moves herewith 
ease and dexti*rity. We doubt, however, whether he has succeeded in 
proving the thing attempted. He has never, apparently, tried to 
realise the circumstances, history, diversities of opinion, parties, and 
disorders, of the chunhes founded in the first century. The Apostles 
were soon scattered abroad. As far as we can Judge, they all continued 
Jewish Christians, except Paul. The Pauline and Petrine believers 
were by no means united in faith. Dr. Jessopp has assigned an ob¬ 
jective meaning to certain Greek words and made them technical; 
whereas their sense is more subjective. He assumes the Pauline 
authorship of the pastoral epistles, and speaks of the Apostle’s second 
imprisonment at liome as a real, whereas it is a fictitious, event. These 

* “ IteBponsibifity for the Gift of Eternal Life.” Compiled by permission of the 
late Hev, John MoLeod Campbell, D.!)., from Sermons preached ohieiSy at Bow 
in the years 1829-31. London ; Macmillan and Co. * 

» “Primitive Liturgies and Confessions of Faith contained in the Writings of 
the New Testament. Two Dissertations.” By Aug. Jessop. D.D.. Oxford 
Printed for private circulation. y* » 
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late epistles are the only ones that contain evidences of fragmentary 
liturgies or confessions, and in them we go along with the author to a 
great extent. Elsewhere his arguments are inconclusive. Nothing is 
more improbable than his reasoning, for example, about Acts viii. 37, 
where the textua receptuB has an early addition. That such addition 
was extracted from some church ordinal, is a conjecture that must be 
rejected. But our author catches at it, and proceeds to find fragments 
of the summary of faith that supplied such addition, in the writings of 
St. Paul. He should have considered that the Church of which he 
speaks as though it had been organized in the time of the Apostles 
and possessed both written prayers and creeds, had no real existence 
till towards the close of the second century, when the Petrine and 
Pauline believers began to coalesce, Irenaeus and others labouring to 
consolidate a corporate body in opposition to the heretics. The Churchy 
as such, did not originate in the days of the Apostles. Only churches 
or societies with different organizations and varying beliefs existed 
before the middle of the second century. Written creeds or liturgies, 
if there were such, which is more than doubtful, were not a bond of 
union in the Apostolic period. In an incipient, unsettled state, the 
Apostles did not think of stereotyping beliefs or modes of government. 
Scope was given to the spontaneous developments of personal activity 
stiiiiuliitcd by new motives amid new circumstances. Freshness and 
life would have di&appeared under the influence of written documents 
intended to regulate the incipient beliefs or unpremeditated effusions 
of newly awakened converts; and the Corinthian epistles show that no 
such summaries were appealed to in the church there. 

Mr. Scott continues the issue of his pamphlets on religion, theology, 
and the Bible with unabated activity.* ** Among his recent pro¬ 
ductions are the Pentateuch, and Ilemarks on Paley’s Evidences. The 
former is a careful examination of the book of Genesis in the form of 
question and answer, marked by thoughtfulness, and critical ability. 
Without diverging into linguistic considerations, or separating the 
Jehovistic from the Elohistic portions, the author considers the state¬ 
ments of the writers as they lie before the reader, judging them accord¬ 
ing to the principles of historic criticism, bringing out their meaning, 
and relegating to the region of the unhistorical, or to the uneducated 
minds of former ages, the sentiments embodied in the record. Testing 
them by enlightened reason he tries to assign the statements of an 
unscientific period to their true place in the history of religion among 
the Semites, The pamphlet is a valuable supplement to the recent 
learned productions that have appeared in explanation of the docu¬ 
ments composing the first book of the Old Testament. The remarks 
on Paley’s Evidences show the incompleteness and fallacy of arguments 
once employed. The writer examines some of the grounds on which 
he objects to the Archdeacon’s reasoning, leaving it to his readers to 


* The Pentateuch in Contrast with the Science and Moral Sense of our Age.*’ 
By a Physician Thomas Scott. 

** Keznarks on Paley’s Evidences; a Letter to the Younger Members of the 
University of Cambridge.” By an Old Graduate. Thomas Scott. 
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apply the same principles more extensively. The method of Paley is 
now antiquated. Many of his statements too, will not stand. The 
author before us demonstrates the weakness of the treatise by sound 
remarks evincing a right apprehension of the questions recently agi¬ 
tated respecting the gospel history, and correct notions about them. 
Displacing Paley’s “ original witnesses” which vanish at the touch of 
criticism, he finds that ecclesiastical fathers of the second, third, and 
fourth centuries are our only witnesses for the miraculous records. 
The pamphlet deserves the attention of all university graduates and 
undergraduates, especially of those who intend to enter the Church of 
England. 

A second part of what is called “ Via Catholica” has been published 
by Mr. Scott.® The pamphlet relates to some of the most important 
questions in theology, especially to the incarnation. It is the produc¬ 
tion of an advanced tliinker who has studied the Gospels critically, or 
rather their portrait of Jesus, and tries to evolve a form of the Trinity, 
founded on the divine consciousness and suited to man’s inner neces¬ 
sities, too refined to be accepted by the common sense of humanity. 
The doctrine of the Trinity did not owe its origin to such a cause; nor 
can its maintenance as a dogma be defended by such ingenuity. 
Hypostatized attributes or qualities^ such as power, wisdom, and love, 
constitute a triune God whose character can satisfy no rational theo¬ 
logian. The form of dialogue in which the sentiments are expressed 
is ill chosen. 

The wife of a beneficed clergyman has written a small pamphlet on 
the nature o! Jesus,® to which Mr. Voysey prefixes a short preface. 
There is nothing new or striking in the brochure, except that it calls 
in question the perfection of Jesus in much the same way as Mr. 
Voysey, attributing to him, without due discrimination, words re¬ 
ported in the synoptists which he may not have uttered. The clergy¬ 
man’s wife stands ondeistical ground, and docs not wish to compromise 
her husband by publishing her name. Whether her reasoning be in 
all points convincing, is doubtful. The whole subject has been freely 
canvassed by able writers, so that it is impossible to give it fresh or 
peculiar interest. In recent times we have the Bampton Lecture of 
Canon Liddon, with its argumentative rhetoric; and the able exami¬ 
nation to which it has been subjected by a clergyman of the Church, 
in which logic effectually triumphs over oratorio^ orthodoxy. 

An English translation of Strauss’s “The Old Faith and the New”’ 
has issued from the press. As the German book has reached a 
sixth edition, the nature of the Gonjession is well known. Four ques¬ 
tions are proposed :—Are we still Cliristians ? Have we still a religion ? 

* Via Catholica; or, Passages from the Autobiography of a Country Parson.’* 
Pait. II. Thomas Scott. 

^ “ On the Deity of Jesus of Nazareth : an Inquiry into the Nature of Jesus by 
an Examination of the Synoptic Gospels.” By the Wife of a Benehced Clergyman. 
Thomas Scott. 

5’ “ The Old Faith and the New. A Confe**sion.” By David Friedrich Strauss. 
Authorized Translation from the Sixth Edition, by Mathilde Blind. Loudon; 
Asher and Co* 
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What is our conception of the universe P What is our rule of life f 
the answers to which express the sentiments of the writer. The in¬ 
tellectual ability displayed in his other works appears in this also. As 
a thinker, Strauss is precise, pointed, keen, cold, using terse expressions 
with great effect, and setting forth his ideas in a condensed form which 
gives them greater hold upon the reader. The present is the most 
negative of all his books, being not only anti-Christian but atheistic. 
Man is comprised in the cumulative progression of life, so that the 
organic plasticity of our planet culminates in him. Nature inherently 
aspiring after an unceasingly progressive improvement of her organic 
forms, has produced man as her latest effort. In answer to What is 
our rule of life ? he replies. Let each act up to his own light; which in 
one sense, though not in his, is an excellent maxim. In order to 
nourish the intellect and the heart, he relies on the writings of the 
great poets and the performances of the best musicians. Strauss’s 
mental nature does not seem in sympathy with religion, because he 
looks at the subject from an intellectual point of view. If, as we sup¬ 
pose, religion lies in feeling, emotion, a sense of the Infinite and of 
dependence thereon, it cannot be defined or formulated in propositions; 
neither can it be adequately interpreted by one wliose mind has been 
accustomed to analysis and soured by the unworthy reception he has 
got from ecelesiustics of all opinions. The confession of such a man’s 
faith is interesting solely as a psychological study. The present 
volume should have embraced the Nachwort since issued. The German 
is well rendered into Nuglish, though it contains evidence of being 
the translator’s first effort in that department. Her work, however, 
is good and successful. 

Hishop Colenso has completed his examination of the Pentateuch 
in what is called the Speaker’s Commentary, bj his large pamphlet 
on Deuteronomy.® It is superfluous to observe that it is characterized 
by the same learning, acuteness, and ability as are seen in tlie pre¬ 
ceding portions. With patient toil the Hishop threads his way through 
the Introduction to Deuteronomy and then the Commentary itself on 
that book, exposing evasions, answering objections, and refuting 
statements. It is easy to see that the bishops and other clergy of the 
Established Church are issuing a book of respectable orthodoxy which 
is impotent against the results of criticism. The scholarship of the 
Commentary is deficient, as Coleiiso proves unanswerably. The at¬ 
tempted maintenance ol Mosaic authorship for books compiled gradu- 
ally after the settlement in Canaan fails; and readers of the Old 
Te&tament should be grateful to the Bishop for showing that fact so 
clearly. The weapons of orthodoxy prove feeble in combat with an 
adversary like the one before us, whose love of truth is all the more 
transparent beside the plausible shifts with which it is brought face 
to face. The criticisms of the Bishop proceed throughout on the sup¬ 
position that the Deuteronomistic legislation is much earlier than that 
contained in Leviticus and in large portions of Exodus, Numbers, and 


® “The New Bible Commentary, critically Examined.** By the Bight Bev. 
J. W. Colenso, D,D. Part Y. Deuteronomy. Loudon ; Longmaua aud Co. 
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Joshua. This theory is not yet established, and must wait for such 
establishment till an indefinite time. Irrespective of the statements 
involving its truth, the arguments advanced in the pamphlet are 
judicious and excellent, disposing of all apologetic explanations. Some¬ 
times, however, they are hardly sufficient or satisfactory, as the note 
on Deuteronomy xviii, 15-18, respecting the jjromised prophet^ which 
does not seem to mean a supply of prophets in Israel's time of need 
like unto Moses, but one person, who was subsequently converted 
into Elijah as the forerunner of Messiah. The Hebrew word 
probably never collective. 

In pursuance of the object with which Mr. Palmer wrote his former 
volume respecting the patriarch Nicon and the Tsar Alexis, he has 
published two more,* containing upwards of eleven hundred pages, one 
giving testimonies concerning Nicon, the Tsar, and the Boyars, from 
the Travels of Macarius of Antioch, written by his son ; the other, a 
History of the Condemnation of Nicon, by Baisius Ligarides of Scio, 
The learned editor has devoted much time and labour to the compo¬ 
sition of the work. Believing that the case of Nicon in the Kussiun 
Church is a critical one in its history, significant in its bearing upon 
the relations between the civil power and the ecclesiastical and fraught 
with a great lesson, he enters into it fully, bringing out all the details 
necessary to a proper judgment of the whole question, and showing 
the actors in their true characters. To Nicon full justice is done, if 
not something more. The patriarch of liussia is held forth us a true 
champion of spiritual power, in opposition to the unwarranted assump¬ 
tions of imperial authority intruding into a province beyond its 
jurisdiction. The question involved is not yet settled Should the 
State or the Church be supreme where they come into collision ? The 
former certainly, if it pay the Church ; for the paynmster ought to he 
master and must be so. The latter may assert its claims and fulmi¬ 
nate' anathen)as at pleasure as long as they do not interfere with the 
rights or liberties of either citizens or magistrates. The ecclesiastics 
who figure in the proceedings against Nicon, especially Ligarides, are 
by no means good specimens of humanity; sycophantic, selfish, 
treacherous, weak. In his moral aspect the patriarch appears irre¬ 
proachable ; but he had exalted ideas of his spiritual lunctions and was 
haughty. Like many patriarchs and bishops, he loved power and 
exercised it in a way not always becoming to a professed follower of 
Christ. Alexis too was not very yielding; though he was far from 
being a bad emperor. Evil counsellors helped to poison a mind of 
ambitious texture. The proceedings that led to the dejjosition of 
Nicon are fully narrated by Mr. Palmer from authentic documents; 
forming, as they do, a curious chapter in the annals of what is con¬ 
sidered an orthodox church. They are not a case, as he supposes, of 
the church against the world," but of a stubborn bishop against an 
emperor jealous of bis supremacy, and disinclined to its abridgment 
even in the things of God. 

« The Patriarch and the Tear.’* Volumes II. and III. By William Palmer, 
M.A. London : TiUbner and Co. 
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The sixth volume of Mr, Voyaey’s “Sling and Stone/* consists of 
sermons preached in St. George’s Hall during the past year/® Th^e 
discourses are on a variety of topics not usually handled in the pulpit, 
but all of them important. The author’s standpoint is deistical. He 
points out the mischief of orthodox creeds, decries dogma, and in¬ 
culcates that idea of religion which identifies it with trust in the 
Invisible One who guides the world. Worship addressed to Christ is 
condemned; and His character is not held up either as a pattern for 
men or as a visible impersonation of the Deity. The theology of 
Mr. Voysey is negative. But he expresses many excellent sentiments 
with a fearlessnt'ss that excites our admiration. He exposes the 
hollowness of the present fashionable religion with powerful effect. 
Whether he makes sufficient allowance for the feebleness of humanity, 
or attaches a right value to the Bible records, may be doubted. Some 
of his opinions need supplementing, modifying, deepening, before they 
can be accepted as perfectly correct. If it be thought that he has 
gone too far in his negations and has not adequately studied the sacred 
books, none can deny that he is an honest inquirer, as well as a manly 
expounder of the truth he holds. Hia utterances are clear and 
vigorous, tending to a pure morality in harmony with the divine laws 
and to the elevation of the race. The belief of definite dogmas, as 
though they were spirit and life, demands all the iconoclasm of 
Mr. Voysey, for it has “ poisoned the springs of faith.” 

Mr. Davies has collected a group of essays on topics of the day, 
most of which have already a})peared in reviews or masrazines." The 
first is entitled “ The Debts of Theology to Secular Infiuences,” The 
writer here states his belief that “ there is no modern theological view 
which may not be found anticipated by Christian thinkers, such as 
St. Paul, St. Augustine, and Lutherbut he adds, “ their witness 
lies dormant till it wins a response in the common consciousness.” 
The secoml, “The Christian Theory of Duty," is an attempt to recon¬ 
cile utilitarianism and intuitive morality. Christianity, the author 
contends, must be to the Christian the basis of intuitive morality, 
since the will of God is both his standard and his sanction ; but he 


argues, “ the witness of facts, if only we can get it genuine, is as posi¬ 
tive and autheut'C a revelation of the will of God as anything in the 
New Testamentwhence he infers that we are safer in “ making the 
promotion of happiness tlic test of right action, than in depending on 
the guidance of our innate moral consciousness. “ Experience is the 
great test of accordance with the will of Godbecause “ the condi¬ 
tions of human life are divinely ordered.” “Nature and Prayer” is 
an inquiry into the compatibility of rational prayer with knowledge of 
and concurrence in the established facts of science, and has especial 
reference to the Prayer against the Cattle-plague, and the criticisms 
wliich it called forth. The author here affirms that the uniformity of 
nature is no argument against the efficacy of prayer. Human action 


10 <‘Xhe SUug and the Stone.” VoL VI. For the Year 1S72. By Charlee 
Voysey, B.A. London ; Triibner and Co. 

“ Theology and Morality ; Essays on Quesfions of Belief and Practice.’ 
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is continually clianging the course of nature, without any violation of 
its laws, and we can conceive of the same thing being done in other 
wavs unknown to science. “ The Continuity of Creation*’ seems to be 
a plea for scientific investigation, and a protest in favour of the deve- , 
lopment tlieory, as conducive to higher and more spiritual conceptions 
of God than the belief which places them almost exclusively at the 
beginning of the world. In “ Erastus and Excommunication” we 
find the withholding of the Sacrament justly condemned as unscrip- 
tural and inexpedient. Some of the essays in this volume, as for 
example, “Combinations of Agricultural Labourers” and “Comma 
nisin,” boar a theoretical rather than a practical character; but each 
subject is tn^ated thoughtfully, and from an independent standpoint. 
Clerical considerations are kept in the background. There is self- 
forgetful honesty in the statement, “ The rule of priests is fatally 
injurious to religion as well as to freedom.” 

Mr. Mahatty has published chapters 5-10 of the first volume of his 
exposition of Kant’s philosophy/* treating of the deduction of the 
Categories. This part of the system, relating to pure concepts of the 
understanding, is confessedly difficult; and our autlior has honestly 
grappled with it, as he says. His account of it is conristent, and 
perhaps as clear as it is possible to represent it in English; though 
we must confess that in the multiplicity of technical words by which 
it is marked, the mind is liable to become bewildered. The expositor 
has thrown himself into the task, and proves tliat he understands 
Kant’s scheme as well as any j)revious interpreter. Tie even s(*ems to 
know it better than Kuno Fischer; while he animadverts on Hamilton, 
Manstd, Schopenhauer, and others, who criticise the sentiments of bis 
favourite philosopher. The understanding and doveloi)ment of these 
categories are mental exercises whose utility consists in the fact that 
they are so; no other advantage attends them. Kant’s transcen¬ 
dental logic is an ideal thing, the product of his own brain, and con¬ 
tributes little to our knowledge of the human iniml. It is too aerial 
for that. Hctc is a specimen: “Whenever wo eulaume an object 
under a concept, the two repre.-^entations must be homotjeneous, as a 
matter of course. Thus the concept of a plate is homogeneous with 
the purely geometrical notion of a circle, for the roundiicss tlioughfc in 
the former can be intuited in the latter. But the pure eategorics are 
completely heterogeneous from all sensuous intuitions. How then can 
the latter be subsumed under the former, and how is, consequently, 
the application of the Categories to the objects of sense possible ? For 
surely none will assert, that any Category, such as Causality^ can be 
intuited in phenomena and contained in them. Here then the 
necessity of the 'J'heory of Judgment, or applicability of the pure 
Categories to experietice becomes apparent. In other sciences this 
divergence between the general concepts and their concrete repre¬ 
sentation does not exist. There must obviously bo something iuter- 


« “The Critical Philosophy for English Readers. Vol. I. Part 11. The Be 
duction and Scbematisiu of the Categories.” By J. F. Mahaffy. 
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tnediato, homogeneous on the one hand with the Categoiy, on the other 
with the phenomenon, and this must' make the application possible, 
I'his mediating representation must be pure^ and yet not only intel¬ 
lectual but sensuous. We shall call it the transcendental sehemaV As 
we read this, the philosophy of the human mind receives no real light 
or interpretation. A jargon of terms however significant obscures the 
apprehension, and conveys empty knowledge. We arc far/rom thinking 
that d priori concepts cannot be distinguished or expressed in language; 
but many speculations regarding them and attempts to apprehend 
them terminate in nothing. Kant is not free from such vain 
analyses. 

Mr. Picton has written a series of essays^ in which questions of the 
deepest signification are discussed. The first, entitled “ The Mystery 
of Matter,” tries to show that the substance of all things is a 
universal life or energy. The life in which we come to know ourselves 
and the world, embraces self and not-self; and the ultimate elemen¬ 
tary phenomena of nature are the simplest subjective forms through 
which the objective phase of universal energy is translated into our 
consciousness. In the second essay, on “ The Philosophy of Igno¬ 
rance,” the autlior shows that the spiritual aspirations of man accord 
with the idea of seeing iii all things the outcome of an eternal power 
and majesty. In the Antithesis between Faith and Sight, after ex¬ 
plaining what is meant by the latter, he assumes that there are pre¬ 
dispositions in man, and that faith is voluntary loyalty to these divine 
g('rms. The fourth essay defines religion as the endeavour after a 
j>ractical expression of man’s conscious relation to the Infinite. The 
impulse that begets the endeavour is divine, and is to be recognised in 
the advance from stolidity to Fetishism, from Fetishism to symbolic 
nature-worship, from nature-worship to prophetic religions siich as 
Mosaisin, and from the latter to Christianity. The last essay, 
entitled “Christian Pantheism,” regards all things as the phenomenal 
manilestation of Infinite unity, with which the essence of Christianity 
is consistent and substantially identical. Thu essays are highly sug¬ 
gestive. The object of the writer is to put religion ou a basis 
unaftectod by opinions, dogmas, miracles, externa! evidences, the 
infallibility of records—a basis recognisable in all the religions that 
have appeared in the world. Believing in the continued development 
of the race, it is maintained that the God-consciousness within passes 
slowly throxigh various stages, receiving its greatest stimulus from the 
person of Christ, The tenour and spirit of the book commend them¬ 
selves to the thoughtful theologian as Well as to the devout philo¬ 
sopher. licligion lies in something deeper and more valuable than the 
belief of creeds or articles—something that cannot be formulated. It 
is to be found in tlie moral instincts of humanity which are ineradi¬ 
cable, however much they be suppressed or debased. The germ 
of tliose proceeds from an Infinite cause, of which we know but little. 
The cffoi't which Mr, Picton has made to fix the realm of religion in 

18 Myritery of Matter, and other JSsaaya.” By J. AUanson Picton. 

Loudon : Macmillaa and Oo. 
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inspiration or impulse, in internal revelation which is to develop in 
lojal oMicnce to its own prompting, deserves the attention of all 
who sigh for the speedy advent of a higher righteousness. His book 
is well conceived, and the arguments are skilfully advanced. Substance 
and tone are free but reverent. He is philosophic, bold, fearless in 
the pursuit of truth, desirous to strip off the adventitious garniture 
with which theologians have smothered religion ; a free interpreter of 
the Scriptures, intent upon seizing the spirit rather than the letter, 
and perfectly alive to the fact that the modes of expressing the divine 
utterances of a soul in communion with the IiifLuiCc vary according to 
times, circumstances, and influences. We should prefer to define 
reliirion in other terms; but they have the same meaning. Schleier- 
macher’s is perhaps the best description. The words endeavour and 
practical should be avoided. It is a feeling, an Ahnung^ which may 
be but half conscious, of dependence on the Absolute. In explaining 
the nature of this feeling and the evolution phases through which it 
has passed in different religions, we prefer, in some respects, the lec¬ 
tures of l)e Wette Tiber die Mdigion^ to the elucidations of Mr. 
Picton. The belief in God is not an immediate or direct perception. 
It is no intuition. Hume considers it the result of complex opera¬ 
tions of reason and experience ; in other words, that it is uii d poste¬ 
riori idea. But with Kant we must have recourse to principles 
d priori^ whence some conception of the divine infinity and perfection is 
derived. Mr. Picton necessarily agreeing with the latter, but influ¬ 
enced by the recent researches of scientific men, goes in the Panthe¬ 
istic direction, according to which Ueity is impersonal and personal 
identity shades ofl* into a fragmentary existence as pait of the self- 
existent Iniinite. It is difficult thus not to confound God and the 
universe, or to maintain future immortality in connexion with con¬ 
scious individuality. To look upon ourselves and all nature as parts 
of the Allgemeine Oeist is a simple theory, but it explains none of the 
mysteries that surround us; and if it be maintained that all will be 
finally absorbed into this Qeist —a belief we do not impute to Mr. 
Picton, though some of his notiems seem to lead to it—the sense of 
our identity resists the idea. The weakest part of the book is that iu 
which the author brings forth a spiritual Pantheism from the New 
Testament; though it cannot be denied that there are passages both in 
tlic Gospels and Epistles which favour the view. Dogmatic teaching 
prevails in the latter. Doubtless Jesus Christ and the Apostles 
believed in a personal God, the Father, Friend, Sovereign of all. The 
Christian Pantheism of Mr. Picton cannot be harmonized with their 
genuine utterances. One thing is certain, that the primitive Christians 
looked upon the new religion as spirit and life rather than dogma. 
The book has a few notes that hardly enhance its value, and the style 
is exceptionable, because saturated witii an artificial abscniblage of 
words ill suited to the nature of the subjects discu&sed. Tlie author 
would have done well to prepare himself for writing by a careful 
pcru&al of Hume’s Essays, where admirable precibiou and perspicuity 
attract the reader. The attempt at fine writing, necessitating as it 
seems a multitude of miscellaneous illustrations, mars the effect of the 
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argumenta. At times the manner borders upon that of a demon inhere 
glare and glitter are more excusable. The work, however, apart from 
its manner, is fitted to stimulate the minds of those who brood over 
the mysteries of nature. If it applies the doctrines of evolution and 
continuity to the domain of the spiritual, and essays to solve the great 
problem of religion by Spinoza’s Absolute Infinity, the One substance, 
in which man’s existence is but phenomenal and fragmentary, the 
attempt is not new; but it is not easy to harmonize it with a belief in 
Christianity that conserves even its earliest phase, much less the 
varied Apostolic and sub^^Apostolic forms of it. Judaism whence 
the new religion sprang had no real point of contact with Pantheism. 

Herr Spir has written a large volume in which the problems of 
mental philosophy are handled with lucidity and power.'* It is rather 
praparatory to the didactic statement of a particular system than a 
systematic exposition of the views maintained by the author. Hence 
he criticises the leading philosophers from Kant downwards ; sulgect- 
ing our English and Scottish ones to searching exposition. The work 
is divided into four books, the first of which is introductory, while the 
second lays down the concept of the unconditioned, and the third de-* 
duces the main inferences resulting from such concept. The last 
book treats of explanation^ that is, the elucidation of a thing in its 
connexion with something else that has been previously established. 
Herr Spir denies that there is a metaphysic in the Oerman sense of 
the word. He belongs neither to the school of the Empirics or such 
a'- derive all knowledge from experience, nor to that of the transcen- 
dcntalists. Finding fault with both, he examines at considerable 
length the views of Kant as representing the latter; and those of Mill 
as the bcbt representative of the former. He is therefore in some 
degree an eclectic, who endeavours to avoid the errors, as he considers 
them, of both, and to set forth the limits of our knowledge in relation 
to the superseusuous as clearly as possible. Besides an intimate 
knowledge of (xerman philosophies the author is well acquainted with 
the views of Berkeley, the Mills, Bain, Locke, Herbert Spencer, 
Hume, Brown, Keid and Mansel, which he quotes fairly, and frequently 
combats. His style is far clearer than that of his countrymen in 
general, especially Hegel’s. It is evident that he looks with much 
disfavour upon Schelling, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. Herbart’s views 
are considered of more importance and are therefore subjected, along 
with those of Kant, to a somewhat detailed analysis. Amid all his 
di'^cussions a decided leaning to the transcendental is apparent, for he 
plants the idea of the unconditioned in the nature of thought itself. 
The volume is a valuable contribution to the study of psychology. 

The philosophy of Hume has exercised great influence over the 
thinkers of succeeding times." It stimulated lleid and Kant; it is 
rt fleeted in Comte. We see its lines in Mr. Mill. The honour of 

^*Denken und Wiiklichkeifc. Verauch einer Erneuerang der kiitische Phi* 
losophie.'* Von A. Spir. London : Williams and Norgate. 

La Philosopbie de David Hume.** Par Gabriel C^mpayre. Paris: Ernest 
Thi^rin, Kditeur. 
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suggesting new ideas, of expressing views fruitful in effects, of indi¬ 
cating the limits within which the human mind is restrained, the 
boundaries it cannot pass, is due to the illustrious Scottish philosopher. 
His doubts, his negations have all tended to the progress of mental 
philosophy, by giving rise to the speculations of such as have entered 
upon the kme field of knowledge, whether to expound or to refute his 
views. Though he owed much to Hobbes, Locke, and Berkeley, he 
has sufficient originality to be considered the father of Scotch 
philosophy, and through Kant even of the German. M. Compayre, 
who has studied the writings of Hume with great attcutiou, has 
written an excellent work descriptive of the man and his views. It is 
both an exposition and a critique, full, systematic, acute, leaving little 
to be said for the better elucidation of the sceptical philosophy, ahd 
combating it wdth such arguments as seem best fitted to expose its 
weakness. The book consists of fourteen chapters, preceded by an 
introduction relating to the life and works of Hume. While endea¬ 
vouring to do justice to the genius and merits of his author, M. 
Compayre is an opponent of his philosophical principles. The 
Scottish metaphysician is essentially an idealist, believing in no other 
than the phenomenal world. According to him, the mind is a 
bundle of perceptions owning no other law than that of association. 
Tliere is nothing behind or beyond phenomena; no noumenon. 
An internal force, essence, or substance does not exist, any more 
than an external world of matter. M. Compayre maintains that 
wc are certain of realities exterior to ourselves; a consciousness of 
the non-ego being involved in that of the ego. He belit*vcs in 
the tianscendental and d priori element which indicates objective 
realities; that the mind has constant communion with exterior things, 
without being shut up in subjective necessities. He is thus more 
in harmony with Kant than Hume ; though he points out some 
defects in the German philosopher’s ideas. Perhaps tlie best chapteis 
are those on causality and belief, where M. Compayre argues forcibly 
against the views propounded by Hume. He does not confine his 
strictures to the psychology of his author; the discussions of the 
latter on natural religion, the passions, on morals, politics, political 
economy, &c,, pass under review. It adds to the value of the book 
that the ideas of Mill are compared with Hume’s; and that Reid, 
Kant, Hamilton, Comte, Herbert Spencer arc often introduced in 
connexion with the examination of their predecessor. The volume has 
great merits. In none other is the Scotch philosopher so amply con¬ 
sidered; in none is he so clearly expounded, so ably criticised. Whether 
the views be right or not, M. Compayre sets them forth most lucidly 
as he attempts to undermine the foundations of that sceptical phi¬ 
losophy which Hume propounded with marvellous felicity of language. 
The French metaphysieiaa is a spiritualist; whereas Hume is an 
idealist. He believes in the objective value of our knowledge; whereas 
Hume resolves knowledge into subjective impressions. The subject is 
still unsettled. Whether the present English school which represents 
Hume in the main, and limits all knowledge to phenomena, be right; 
or whethertbere bo something beyond and above phenomena variously 
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called existence, force, substance, noumenon; will be a topic of debate 
for years to come. M. Compayre furnishes an able contribution 
towards the settlement, in the form of a survey of the master spirit 
whose writings have determined the course of philosophy in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The four lectures that compose the body of a new volume by Prof. 
Max Muller,have been already published in the pages of a magazine, 
so that they are not new. Nor have they been divested of the form 
and superfluous remarks common to popular lectures delivered to a 
general audience. Some additions, indeed, have been made to them; 
they have received corrections and notes; but they are almost the 
same as at first. The title is not well chosen. What the author 
means is a methodical treatment of the various theologies that have 
prevailed in the world, or a comparative study of the religions of the 
world. To such study the book is an introduction. After assuming 
that there is in man a faculty of perceiving the iuHnito, which lies at 
the root of all religions, the lecturer shows the present advantage and 
necessity of comparing all the religions of mankind; though the mate¬ 
rials for doing Sv» are incomplete, because they have not yet been ex¬ 
amined in their original documents with sufficient knowledge and 
accuracy. lu the second lecture, different classifications of religions 
arc examined and rejected. In the third it is maintained that the 
only scientific classification is the same as that of languages, especially 
as there is a natural connexion between language and religion. Ac¬ 
cordingly the author finds three centres of religion—the Aryan, the 
Semitic, and the Turanian—which distinguished the three correspond¬ 
ing races before each was divided into dillerent branches. The fourth 
develops the right spirit in which these religions should be studied. 
The lectures are adapted to a popular audience, and present 
nothing scholarly or profound. They are the mere sketching of a 
great subject—the method in which the writer thinks it should be 
discubsed. The plan is good, and the advajitages resulting from it ai-e 
fairly stated. It is candidly admitted iliat all religions are true in part, 
and should be handled charitably; that they exprebS various stages of 
mental developnicnt and civilization among peoples; steps in their 
history, and consequently in the history of tlie world. But the volume 
is somewhat dioap))ointing. We object to the uuphilosopbical assump¬ 
tion of a distinct faculty in the mind for apprehending the Inhnite. 
The mind is one, and the term faculty is exploded. Besides, the writer 
does not clearly explain the genetic development of religion. It was 
certainly polytheistic at first—mere nature-worship, out of which 
nations slowly emerged in proportion to activity of the intellect and 
the results ol' experience. Reflection lifted the different peoples out 
oi their gross original polytheism. Many of the statements ad¬ 
vanced would lead the reader of the volume to suppose that in the 
primitive forms of religion sensuous language, though unavoidable, 
expre^sed more than gross ideas; but it is very doubtful whether this 

** Introduction in the Science of RpReion: Four Leetures Delivered at the 
Royal Institution, with Two Kssa^R on False Analogies and the Philosophy of 
Mythology.'* By F. Max Muller, M.A London : Longmans and Oj. 
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be correct. The yeaminge of the heart for a higher Being or the In¬ 
finite were scarcely represented in the rude, materialistic worship 
common to polytheistic nations. The germ of religion may have been 
at the bottom of the feeling that led to nature-worship; but the per¬ 
ception of a Father in heaven cannot justly be transferred into the 
coarse minds of polytheists. Mr. Miiller explains too much by meta¬ 
phor, and spiritualixps old religious conceptions. He assigns spirit 
where there is nought but letter. Giving too great influence to lan¬ 
guage over thought, he attenuates the anthropomorphic ideas of 
idolaters, as if such ideas or desires conld not be otherwise expressed 
because of the limitations and imperfections of their vocabularies. A 
just opinion is stretched beyond its true bearing. As to the Semitic 
names of Deity, he is wrong in following Fleischer with respect to El, 
Eloah, and Elohitn. Exclusively Arabic scholars are seldom good 
Hebraists. The origin of El and Eloah is the same, as Gesenius 
rightly shows. The roots of both are two verbs substantially iden¬ 
tical, viz., Aval or Aul and Alak, The Essays on False Analogies and 
the Philosophy of Mythology are more favourable specimens of the 
Professor’s ability. The book will scarcely arid to the writer’s reputa¬ 
tion. It has too much extraneous matter. Padded with minor things 
and abundance of words, the work makes a display of knowledge, and 
of liberality without danger to its author, the actual result is spn»ad out 
unncces-sarily. All that relates to Jacolliot’s book and to Prof. Hlackie 
should have been absent. A single lecture might have embraced 
within sufficient range of exposition the valuable remarks contuined in 
the volume. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TKAVELS. 

M r. PITZJAMES Stephen’s work on «Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,”' is chiefly remarkable and interesting fur exhibi¬ 
ting, in a most clear and unmistakable form, a number of vagrant 
lendencies by which English moral and political thought is at the 
jircsent day threatened. Utilitarianism grossly travestied, Christianity 
rcpublihhed after the edition of Paley,the provinces of law and morality 
hopelessly confounded, incessant legislation represented as the sole 
panacea for all hunfan evils (so far as they admit of ivmedy at all), and 
all political principles either ignored as uiiauthenticated by continuing 
experience or scorned as the products of rhetorical sentimentalitj’—such 
are some of the most corrupting facts apparent just now on the surface of 
English society, and to which Mr. Stephen has given a quasi-phitoso- 
phieal and organized form. Mr. Stephen has chosen for his text some of 
Jlr.MiU’g later treatises, as his works on “Liberty” “Utilitarianism” and 
the “ Subjection of Women” in which works Mr. Stephen alleges the 
teaching to be inconsistent with the teaching of the works on “ Logic” 
and “PoliticalEconomy.” Mr. Stephen wishes toshow “the grounds on 

1 *• Liberty, Equality, Kraternity.” By James Fitriames Stephen, Q.C. Lon¬ 
don : Smith, Eider and Co. 1873. 
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which it is ppssible to agree with the greater part of the two books last 
mentioued, and even to maintain principles which they rather imply 
than assert, and at the same time to dissent iu the strongest way irom 
the view of human nature and human aflairs which pervades the works 
first mentioned/’ The controversy is an extremely important one, 
and one in which not only the interests of truth of the highest sort 
are at stake, but also the estimation iu which Mr. Mill himself deserves 
to be held, for it is unquestionably true that it is far more on the 
ground of his later works and of the anticipations of them contained 
in his ‘‘ Dissertation and Discussion,” than on the more scholastic works 
approved of by Mr. Stephen (inv&luable as, of course, these arc), that 
the extraordinary moral and intellectual reputation enjoyed by Mr. 
Mill was attained. It was the great merit of Mr. Mill, and 
it supplies a main key to understanding the width and depth of 
his personal influence, that he ever sharply distinguished betweeu 
principles and the modified application of them possible in practice. 
He resented the notion of theory being looked upon as antipathetic to 
practice, or of theorists and practical men being at constant and irre¬ 
concilable feud with one another, and, in every topic he treated, 
brouglit into the clearest relief the immutable axiom applicable to it, 
as well as the limitations on its practical working as histtjrically and 
actually j)rcsented through the friction of human error and weaknes>. 
Thus in treating of ‘‘Liberty,” Mr. Mill kept his ej^es undeviatingly 
fixed on the most favourable conditions for the growth of the individual 
soul. He saw that all pressure from without, whether direct or indirect, 
necchsary or unnecessary, tends of itself to reduce the human soul Irom 
the condition of a living spirit to that of a dead machine. Character 
becomes lost, dwarfed, or distortc'd, and variety of development gives 
place to a monotonous reproduction of identical specimens. Never¬ 
theless Mr. Mill knew and recognised as clearly as Mr, Stephen him¬ 
self that all law implies a diminution of liberty, and therelore that law 
is to that extent au essential evil. Consequently the political problem 
is how to make such laws as may confine the liberty of each to such a 
degree as, and no more than, is needed to promote the liberty of all. 
Nothing can be more opposed to this mode of applying ‘‘utilitarian” 
doctrines than Mr. Stephen’s. According to Mr. Stephen, there 
are no established principles whatever in law or in politics,—only 
constantly shilting probabilities, the value of these probabilities being 
only determined from day to day by some such body as a Select Com¬ 
mittee ot the House of Commons. There is no room for faith, for en¬ 
thusiasm, for devotion to au idea. The only attitude lor an enlightened 
man is that of general expectancy directed to the appearance of new facts. 
Tliese facts may concern this world or another after death, and may 
refer to the existence of a Divine Creator. H so, tlie action ol man 
will be restricted in proportion to the extent of the interference and the 
power of the Being to whose control he finds himself hypothetically 
subjected. Ifc might then be anticipated that, on the question which 
of all others calls lor a clear hold of, and vivid insight into, a principle 
resting upon the most unassailable foundations, that ot the moral 
equaiit}' for all purposes of husband and wile, Mr# sStepheu’s rugged 
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John-Bullism wonW show at its worst. It is enough to cite a passage: 

On this and a thou<%and other such questions the wisest and the most 
aifectionate people might arrive at opposite conclusions. What is to 
be done in such a case ? for something must be done. I say the wife 
ought to give way, she ought to obey her husband and carry out the 
view at which he deliberately arrives just as, when the captain gives 
the word to cut away the masts, the lieutenant curries out his orders 
at once, though he may be a better seaman and may disapprove of 
them.” Surely this is simply begging the question. Which is the 
captain and which the lieutenant p 

The collection and republication of Professor Cairnes’ essays on 
“ Political Economy,”* scattered as they have been through the pages 
of ephemeral reviews and magazines, does not need the apology which 
is customary and indeed necessary on such occasions. Professor 
Cairnes is perhaps the most clear-lighted and most amiable of living 
controversialists. He makes himself complete master of his opponent’s 
treatise, and of his logical position, and he never misrepresents him 
knowingly, or deals unfairly by him. At the same time he never cares 
merely for the bracing stimulus of the conflict, but always has rather 
in view the establishment of an important and positive principle than 
the humiliation of his adversary. Thus, as is illustrated in the essays 
on “ Comte” and “ Bastiat,” disputes which in the hands of most men 
would be mere displays of clever adroitness, become with Professor 
Cairnes landmarks in the development of his own theory, or rather 
signposts warning the traveller of the dangerous region into which he 
had better not let his steps be attracted. Professor Cairnes is well 
known to have paid minute attention to the subject of the Gold 
Discoveries in their economic aspect, and to have foretold the probable 
consequences, economical and social, which would be likely to follow in 
their train. In the essay entitled “ Summary of the Movement,” tho 
general results of these investigations will bo found conveniently 
formularized:— 

The impending changes will in many cases increase instead of mitigating 
existing inequalities of condition. They will enrich the cosmopolitan merchant 
at the expense of the petty trader. I'hey will enrich the commercial classes, 
as a whole, at the expense of possessors of fixed incomes, of the professional 
clc^ses, and of salaried employes. Landlords will probably, on the whole, be 

f ainers; they will lose temporarily where the outstanding leases are long, 
ut they will pin permanently through the lightening of their fixed incum- 
brauces; the balance of gain being obtained by encroaching on the incomes of 
the mortgagees. The tendency of tne movement, amongst the middle and higher 
portions of society, will then be to aggrandize the wealthy at the expense of 
the indigent; to tax the more liberal enlightened for the benefit of the 
more narrow-minded and selfish; to enrich those whose command ot wealth is 
perhaps already somewhat in advance of their sense of its responsibilities from 
the nic^ns of classes at once more necessitous and leas cultivated. These are 
the evils of the chan^, and against these we have to set the benefit to the 
working classes, and the ultimate gain to the world from the opening of new 


’ Essays on Political Economy. Theoretical and Applied.’* By J. E. Cairnes, 
M.A. London : Macmillan. 1878. 
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and fertile regions to man’s industry, and the extension of his dominion over 
the earth.” 

Professor Cairnes’ defence of “ Political Economy” as fulfilling all the 
conditions of a true science, against the disparagement of M. Comte, 
affords an interesting exhibition of the condition of the science in the 
present day. The tests proposed by M. Comte for the purpose of 
discrediting Political Economy are “ continuity” and “fecundity,” and 
Professor Cairnes points out how remarkably the science responds to 
the application of both of these tests. The doctrines of Adam Smith 
on the theory of production “remain an integral portion of the existing 
body of economic science.” As to his speculations on the phenomena 
of exchange value, M. Say has said, “ The more we extend our know¬ 
ledge of Political Economy, the more highly we shall appreciate both 
wliat he has done and what he has left for others to do.” So also 
Adam Smith’s doctrines of foreign trade and of money, have only 
received additions and modifications at the hands of an illustrious line 
of successors. Professor Cairnes asks, “ whether there is nothing in 
all this but the reproduction of sterile controversies, ever renewed, 
never advancing P” He replies with equal success to the challenge 
on the ground of want of fecundity, and points out that the value and 
living growth of a science must not be measured by the “ panaceas” it 
can offer for the cure of social evils, but by the light it can afford as 
to the origin of those evils. Political Economy thus “ reveals the 
laws by which wealth is produced, accumulated and distributed; 
according to which capital increases and profit declines, and rent 
grows, and wages, prices, and interest fluctuate; according to which, 
in a word, economic phenomena are governed. It thus extends our 
power of interpreting nature, and, by obeying, of conquering her; and 
in so doing it has given evidence of fecundity in the only sense in 
which fecundity can be properly required of a science.” This volume 
of essays contains an interesting though severe review of Bastiat, in 
which an acute criticism is contained of his doctrine that “ value is 
the relation of two services exchanged.” The meaning of this 
doctrine was that exchange-value under all circumstances is due to 
human effort as its sole and exclusive cause—no account being taken of 
the worth of things which is not derived from the exertion bestowed upon 
them in production, but from the limited quantity in which they exist. 
But Bastiat did not confine the use of the term service to personal 
exertions made in another’s behalf. He extended it so as to make it 
^nonymous with human effort generally, the result of which was, as 
Professor Cairnes put it, that having be^n at infinite pains to exclude 
gratuitous gifts of nature from the possible element of value, and 
pointedly identifying the phenomenon with human “effort” as its 
exclusive source, he designates human effort by the term “ service,” and 
then employs this term to admit as sources of v^ue those very 
gratuitous natural gifts the exclusion of which in this capacity con« 
stituted the essence of his doctrine. The truth of this criticism is 
established by a number of quotations. 

The land question has been so laigely and multifariously treated of 
late, that it might be anticipated that nothing further could he added 
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to its theoretical exposition. Yet Mr. John Macdonell* has suix^eeded 
in presenting some aspects of the whole question in such a luminous 
and readable form as antply justifies a fresh publication on the subject. 
Mr. Macdonell, rather epigrammatically, states the condition of the 
main question to be thus:—“ Here the State gets little of the rent^ 
and the people at large get little of the land.*’ He points out that in 
India the ownership of the soil resides in the State; and that nut a 
few other countries have approximated to the same ideal, by means of 
the creation of peasant proprietors, or, in other words, by diffusing the 
soil as much as possible among the people. In the United Kingdom 
alone do we see the prevalence of a land system unlike those two.*’ 
Mr. Macdonell speaks with considerable wisdom and discretion when 
he condemns those who would force a system of proprietors upon any 
country; and holds that they commit the same mistake as Protec¬ 
tionists, who would force upon some nation an unsuitable branch of 
industry. The main object, however, of the work, and also its ino^t 
conspicuous merit, is to point out the extreme desirability of the State 
gradually making itself the supreme landlord of all lands in the 
country. This is recommended as much as a fiscal measure as on 
other grounds. The value of land is constantly growing, from cauNcs 
wholly independent of the will and energy of the owners or occupiers 
of it. The expenses of the State are also constantly growing, from the 
complicated conditions of advancing civilization, and the ever newly 
developed functions of government. A prudent policy would secure 
that the value of land, which is constantly increasing from several 
social causes, and which has been called the economic rent,” should 
bo used to meet the increasing exigencies of the State, This result 
might be brought about gradually, and without any violent act of 
coniisoatian:—First, a land-tax might gradually be imposed, and if 
made heavy enough, and in company with the altenmtive of purchase 
by the State at a fair price, must gradually result in the State beeom- 
general owner. The same result will be facilitated by the State 
parting as little as possible with existing rights in mines, commons, 
railways, and other property over which any claim has been retaim*d; 
thougli Mr. Macdonell animadverts with deserved censure on the 
successive statutes by which important public rights have been con¬ 
veyed to private proprietors. Some portions of this work are written 
with considerable natural eloquence, while it is also well argued, and 
sudiciently full of statistical and other illustrations. 

It is a great service to the discussion of the land question in Eng¬ 
land to put in a perfectly clear and brief shape the exact result whi(»h 
was brought about at the beginning of the present century by the gn»at 
land reformers of Prussia. Colonel Oovry has achieved this service, and 
it is to be hoped that some part of the lesson will bear useful fruit.^ 
Colonel Ouvry points out that at the time of commencing the reforms 


* *'The Land Qaestion ; with Particular Reference to England and Scotland. 
By John Macdonell. 'London: Macmillan. 

^ Stein and hie Beforms in Prussia; with Reference to the Land Question in 
England.** By. Col. H. A. Ouvry, G.B. London: Kerby and Endean. 
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—that u, in 1807—the status of the Prussian peasant was very similar 
to that of the English peasant at the commencement of the sn- 
teenth century. The first edict, which owed its authorship to Stein, 
who had been just recalled to the head of affairs, had for its purposes 
(1), The abolition of villenage; (2), the free exchange of real property; 
(3), freedom in regard to choice of occupation; (4), liberty of dividing 
property and selling it piecemeal; (5), free power of granting leases, and 
(6), the cutting off of entails. Colonel Ouvry notices, however, that even 
that beneficial edict left the work very incomplete. Stein encountered 
many enemies in consequence of his legislation, and they even enlisted 
Napoleon on their side. On the 24th of November, 1808, on its being 
represented to the king that so long as Stein remained in office it^was 
impossible to expect anything from the good offices of Napoleon, 
Stein’s dismissal was signed. The king knew his worth, and ex- 
prt'ssed to him in the letter of dismissal “ how painful it was to him to 
find himself compelled to part with a man of his character, who had most 
just claims to his confidence and that of the nation.” The next epoch 
in the history of Prussian reform is marked by the ministry of Hardon- 
berg, and by the legislation which emanated from it. This legislation 
coll^ists of two edicts bearing the same date, the 14th ol September, 
1811. The first edict was “ for the regulation of the relations between 
the lords of the manor and their peasants the second was ‘‘ for the 
better cultivation of the laud." The ruling ideas of these edicts were 
tlie absolute freedom of exchange and disposal, and the substitution 
of owner>hip for tenancy. The following passage from one of the 
edicts is worth quoting in full:— 

“ There is yet another advantage springing from this love of pieceoieal 
tion which is well worthy of attention, and which fills our pateruw neart wita 
especial gladness. It gives, namely, an opportunity to the so-called little folk 
—coUiei*s, gardeners, workmen, and day-labourers to acquire Imided property, 
and little by little to increase it. The prospect of such acquisition will render 
this numerous and useful class of our subjects industrious, orderly, and saving, 
inasmuch as thus only will they be enabled to obtain the ine^s necessary to 
the purchase of land. Many of them will be able to work their way upwards, 
and to acquire property, ana to make themselves remarkable for their industry. 
The State will acquire a new and valuable class^ of iuduslnous proprietors; 
by the endeavour to become such, agriculture will obtain new hands, and by 
iucrcrtsed voluntary exertion, more work out of old ones." 

The text of the edicts is taken from an article in the Cobden Club Essays. 

Lord Dunsany,* in his work entitled ‘*Gaul or Teuton? in¬ 
vestigates the vrhole recent history an^ antecedents of France and 
Germany, in order to discover which of the two offer themselves as the 
most safe and attn etive allies for England. The work is mteresting, 
as calling attention to a number of historical facts, such as those 
concerned with the late Anglo-French alliance, which might otherwise 
be overlooked. Though unfavourable to any connexion with France, 
Lord Dunsany is not afflicted with wild Oalh-phobiiu He is quite as 

® Gaul or Toutou * Conaidesations as to our Allies of the Future." By Lord 
Dunsany. London: l^&gmaiub 1873. 
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much afraid of the virtues of France as of her vices, though he does not 
think highly of her virtues ; and if any gratitude was due to France 
on the part of England, it is due, he thinks, to the late Emperor 
alone, and not to those who dethroned him. The truth is, that 
the elements of the comparison are too unsteady at present to admit 
of any valuable generalizations looking far ahead being ventured 
upon. 

A very vigorous onslaught on the abuses which have gathered 
round the charitable institutions of London is made by tbe author 
of “ Contrasts/* and dedicated to the ratepayers of London.® The 
woik is of a very unpretending exterior, but contains matter of the 
utmost importance to all who are concerned in dealing with pauperism 
and its consequences to ratepayers, as presented in London. The 
writer’s position is, that while pauperism is constantly growing and 
the rating which must provide for it increasing in severity, the wealth 
of the great charitable foundations, which were instituted mainly or 
solely for the purpose of introducing a substitute for poor-laws, is 
constantly on the increase, but has been almost entirely diverted from 
its original purpose, or is so badly administered as to be practically wasted. 
“ Take, for example, three of our great metropolitan hospitals—Guy’s, 
St. Bartholomew’s, and St. Thomas’s. Find the value of the ground 
they stand on, and the buildings erected on it. Add to these the 
amount of their Revenues, and the total would probably be found 
sufficient to build and in great part maintain every metropolitan Poor 
Law infirmary, including imbecile, lunatic, and special asylums, in the 
most perfect manner, without the cost of one shilling to the ratepayers.” 
The strength, or rather the overwhelming strength of the argument, 
can only be appreciated by a careful and detailed study of the whole 
work. It exhibits in every page of it not only a thorough knowledge 
of all the relevant facts concerning existing hospitals, asylums, pauper 
schools, charity schools, and livery companies, but also a rare and 
introspective, as well as most kindly, acquaintance with the habits 
wants of almost all classes of London poor. The sort of absurd, 
if it were not gross and culpable, diversion of funds from the lowest 
class of poor, for whom they were intended, may be instanced from 
the case of Christ’s Hospital. It was endowed directly and solely 
as the pauper school of the metropolis. Stow, in his “Summerie,” 
written in 1556, speaking of Christ’s Hospital, says:—“ It was esta¬ 
blished to take the child out of the street, which was the seed and 
increase of beggary, by reason of idle bringing up,” He goes on to 
say, that in one month from the opening of the school, 21st of Novem¬ 
ber, 1552, children had been taken from the streets to school in 
number four hundred.” It is obvious that if a charitable foundation 
like this were only turned by those who talk so loudly of the “ intention” 
ot the founder to the strict accomplishment oi that intention, all 
necessity for rates in aid of education and all troublesome questions 
of supporting denominational schools out of rates would be done away 

^ ''Cootrasti. Dedicated to the Batepayers of London.” London: Strahan 
and Co. 1873. 
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with. The same lesson applies to all the other sides of the problem of 
London pauperism. 

It is impossible not to be fascinated to a certain extent with Mr. 
Partridge’s' writings on political subjects. His ideas are always large 
and grand, his enthusiasm is infectious, and his political faith in the 
future of the country and of the world is unbounded. Ue thus starts 
in Controversy with a great advantage over all those persons who are 
either pursuing some narrow, selfish, and illiberal end, or are bent upon 
obtaining a partial reconciliation between opposed disputants by a 
policy of unlimited compromise. On the question of religious teach* 
ing in schools, Mr. Partridge seems to treat the sectarian party as 
belonging to the former class, and the members of the Birmingham 
National Education League as not so remote firom the latter class as, 
in form, they appear to oe. Mr. Partridge has a very exalted view of 
what the State is as a gradually developing and living organism, and 
he holds its religious character to be essential to it; and therefore any 
education which absolutely ignores its religious character can never 
afi'ect to be, and ought not to be allowed to be, national. On this 
ground he supports the use of the Bible in Board Schools. He be¬ 
lieves a time is coming when ** we shall see the leading clergy of all 
denominations seeking gladly (and gladly sought for) our common 
Board schools, as the expouente of a common religion —taking it in 
turn, not to exalt and exasperate differences, but to instil the great 
truths of God and of humanity into the minds of those whom the 
secis have never reached yet, and whom, now, as such, we hope they 
never will reach.” 

Mr, Todhunter^ is well known as one of the most brilliant of 
modern Cambridge mathematicians, and successful of private tutors; 
and thus his deliberate opinions on the state of education at Cam¬ 
bridge, and on the most hopeful measures of reform, command especial 
attention. The volume of Essays he has just published range over all 
the main topics of recent controversy on the subject of academic 
reform. The style is attractive, being clear, decisive, and sufficiently, 
but not excessively, embellished. Mr. Todhunter is a bold, but not a 
radical reformer. Indeed, he probably knows that the audience most im¬ 
mediately interested in his views demand moderation more than aught 
else. Mr, Todhunter agrees with all the most able university critics 
as to the degrading effects of the excessive competitions and the 
extravagant prizes which form so conspicuous an element in the life of 
the “ reading man 

“ The prize seems to be too great to be made to depend on such a precarious 
method of appreciating claims as even the best examination furnishes. Thelar^e 
rewards thus held out for attaiuments in certain studies, estimated in a oertiun 
way, tend to make our students regard too much the immediate market value 
of their knowledge, and to neglect any pursuit which does not promise an early 


^ ** Citizenship versus Secularists and Saoerdotalists in the Matter of National 
Xeaching.'' By a Birmingham LiberaL ^London ; TrUbner. 1873. 

^ “ The Conflict of Studies, and other Essaj^s on Subjects oonneoted with Edu- 
cauou.” By J, Todhunter, M.A., F.KS. Ijondon: MwmiJJan. 1873. 
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pecuniary return. Hence we suffer under a disheartening want of faith in all 
out the mercenaiy inducements to mental exertion/’ 

This has often boon sdd before, but the long experience and exceptional 
opportunities enjoyed by Mr. Todbunter give these opinions in this 
place a special emphasis. While, however, decrying^ the stimulus to 
immoderate study for ignoble ends, Mr. Todhunter is equally alive to 
the existing temptation in the opposite direction to unbridled indul¬ 
gence in athletic exercises and sports 

" Public and private tutors must too often be oonseioos that even if tbo 
bodies of the pupils are delivered with reasonable regularity to the lecture- 
room, the thought and interest are still on the river or in the cricket-ground; 
a student once almost drove a lecturer frantic by pleading, as an excuse tor 
absence from instruction, what he called 'atteudance to tiis boating duties* 
. ... It would not be prudent to institute any inquiry as to the disposal of 
these watermen after they leave the Uiuversity, for fear of the discovery that 
they mostly reappeared as clergymen.” 

Mr. Todhunter has very decided views about a number of other topics— 
such as the waste that is incurred in retaining the almost sinecure uthcc 
of a headship of a college in its present shape; the inexpediency of induc¬ 
ing men to pass examinations for fellowships long after they have taken 
their degrees—a practice which gives an obvious advantage to the 
men who can best afford to remain in Cambridge, and so to the 
men who need the fellowship the least; the mockery of the present 
mode of electing a member for the university, according to which the 
bulk of the constituency are non-resident; and the advisability of cur¬ 
tailing mathematical examinations. 

Mr. Murpliy" makes a somewhat unwarrantable assumption, and a 
somewhat unsubstantiated promise, in the title to his book on convents 
aiidtlie conventual life. Ue starts with the conviction that the ordinary 
English objection to convents is founded upon a misconception as to 
their tenacious hold upon their inmates, and promises lo give much 
information likely to change the public opinion as to their usefulness. 
The conviction that a nun once, is practically a nun for ever, is not to 
be changed by an assertion of Mr. Murphy’s that it is physically 
possible for a nun to leave her convent; it rests on the belief that 
such a change is rendered morally impossible; and that position is 
not assailed in this volume. The information supplied is very old and 
very well known, so fur as it relates to the facts that the oonvonts in 
the United Kingdom have, almost without exception, been founded to 
carry out benevolent schemes among the population of our large towns 
and cities. That part which is not so hackneyed consUts in an 
interesting and enthusiastic series of biograplues of the founders or 
revivers of the different orders which have taken root among us. 
That the Irish is the most elevated nationality in the world, and that 
Catholicism is a persecuted religion in Ireland, are two theses con¬ 
stantly kept in mind. Chapters on primary education in England 


* “Terra IsoogaiU; or ike Convents of the United Kingdom.'’ By Joh 
DTicholas Murphy. Londoa: Longmans, 1873. 
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and in Ireland uiaj be of ralue in ascertaining Catholic lay opinion on 
these subjects. 

An interesting, though somewhat gossiping work, entitled "The 
Legal Profeesion/’^^ lets the general publio into a knowledge of a 
number of professional mysteries which hare not hitherto b^n laid 
bare with such unblushing temerity. The book ranges over a vast 
intnber of topics touching on the existing character of the bar, tiie 
relation of barristers and attornies to one another, and the rules of 
etiquette regulating both branches of the profession. The most per¬ 
manent and valuable portion of the book is some really precious his¬ 
torical research, which, if the results of it were not conveyed in a certain 
mock-serious and more than half-jesting way, would entitle the book 
to an important place in the historiography of law. Thus the early 
history of the Incorporated Law Society is extracted from a report of 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons, from which it api>ears 
that, owing to the attornies having been gradually banished from the 
Inns of Court, at the commencement of the present century, the 
attornies and solicitors were destitute alike of a hall of assembly, library, 
office of registry, club rooms for professional conferences, and fire¬ 
proof room. The first movement in London for supplying what was 
wanting, resulted in the creation of the Law Institution, the original 
prospectus of which bore date January 23rd, 1825. The Institiution 
was incorporated by Charter bearing date the 22nd of December, 
1831, as the “ Incorporated Law Society.” 

We have the second volume of Dr. Baatian^s " Ethnological Inqui- 
ries.”“ It pursues the investigation *of the mutual relations and 
movements of primitive races into North and South America, Africa, 
and Mid-Asia. The work is full of invaluable material relating to the 
manner of life, ethical and religious beliefs, and comparative usages of 
a vast number of savage tribes, which must make it a perfect store¬ 
house for the writers of more popular treatises; for, omng to the 
quantity and closeness of the facts contained in this treatise, popular 
it can hardly be called. 

The report of a successful termination to Sir Bartle Frere’s mission 
to Zanzibar must, whether it prove in the long run the precursor of a 
complete suppression of the East African slave trade or not, render 
Captain Colomb’s” and Captain SulivauV* volumes peculiarly valuable. 
Prtjudged as the subject is in England when once it has been called a 
slave trade, it is of great importance to hear from eye-witnesses what 
are the peculiaritiee of the traffic as it now exists, what have been the 
mistakes in our former treatment of rescued slaves and of Arab slave- 
dealers, what are the special dangers arising from the conclusion of 


“The Legal Profession : Viewed in the Light of its Past History, its Present 
State, and Projected Law Reforms.” London : Ridgway. 187S. 

“ Etlmologiache Forsohungen und Sammlung von Matdiial fur dieselben,” 
Voti Dr. Adolf Bastian. Zweite Band. Jena : 1873. 

“Slave Catching in the Indian Ocean.” By Captain Oolomb, B.N. London; 
Longmans. 1873. 

« “Dhow Chasing in Zansibar Waters.’* By Captain G. L. Sulivan, R.N. 
Lnndoii: Sampson Low and Co, 1873. 
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such a treaty as is now believed to have been concluded with the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, and what are the schemes suggested by the eye¬ 
witnesses for meeting the various difficulties they describe. The wit- 
nesse^ do not agree on all points, although their experiences have been 
about equally recent and of about the same regions. Captain Colomb 
does not think there is any real evidence on which the awful estimate 
that four-fifths of the slaves die before reaching the market can rest. 
He says that the stories of brutal violence on the part of the traders 
contradict themselves; that the Arabs are far too good men of busi¬ 
ness, Captain Sulivan believes the trade to be on the increase. Both 
agree in blaming our recognition of domestic slavery,” and the con¬ 
sequent perplexity of captains of H.M.'s ships when they catch a 
dhow with so-called domestic slaves on board, as the reason why the 
trade has been impossible to put down. The dhows trading in legal 
commodities along the coast make some of their best profits by con¬ 
veying legally bought slaves from one port and selling them at 
another, employing them as sailors on the way; and so long as slavery 
exists on land, such a trade and such consequent difficulties inu&t 
remain. Of course smuggling is also carried on largely, and it is only 
comparatively rarely that a fully loaded slave-dhow can be caught. 
The East Africau slave ships are arranged on quite a different pLm 
from those that used to be employed in the South American trade. 
They are as inferior in systematic discomfort as their owners arc in 
the systematic economy of business. Of many such vessels it 
may truly be said that the slaves fare no worse—can fare no 
worse—on the passage than their Arab owners; and the voyages are, 
of course, very much shorter. Then there is a total difference in the 
mental attitude of the traders. Granted that they are equally cruel 
and careless of life, the abolished traders knew what they were doing, 
while the Arab commonly attributes the interference of English 8})ip8 
to an insciMitable decree of Providence carried out by means of an 
equally unaccountable eccentricity on the part of the Engli^^h, 
Whether this state of mind will be changed by a treaty between 
England and the Sultan of Zanzibar, or whether it will simply produce 
the result that the Sultan will find his throne too hot to hold him, or 
whether he has devised some scheme for placating his subjects while 
apparently yielding the point to England, remains to be seen. The 
doubt renders it none the less necessary that we should so increase our 
squadroit in those waters as to engrave indelibly on the Arab miud the 
conviction that we are absolutely determined to interfere with ilieir 
affairs just so far as is necessary in order to stop their most lucrative 
trade. If the slave trade on the East Coast is formally abolished, tliere 
is yet a great deal of slave-catching to be done by sea, and possibly 
some by land; and we are bound to face the question of what ought to 
be done with the slaves caught during past years and yet to be caught, 
Jt appears plain that the right treatment has not yet been tried. We 
have landed slaves at Bombay, and they have fallen into a frightful con¬ 
dition so far as material comfort goes, and have simply changed fetishism 
for Hindooism. We have landed them at the Seychelles, and there 
they are in little better condition than if they had remain^ as slaves, 
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unclad, untaught, and barely fod. There can be nn doubt that iu 
dealing with the slave-trade alone we are dealing with a symptom only 
of the disease of non-civilization in Africa. It happens to be a symptom 
the checking of which has a direct effect upon the disease, because, could 
we spoil the market, the traders would no longer have the same strong 
motives for stirring up the wars in the interior which supply their 
caravans and keep the tribes in hopeless barbarism. Probably—very 
probably, in tlie opinion of these two witnesses—the true course lies 
in a reformation in our mode of disposing of the slaves when caught, 
caring for them instead of casting them adrift, “ free,” away from all 
their accustomed life and without the control necessary for so childlike 
a race. Some teaching in self-control, iu morals, if not in religion, and 
in agriculture and, generally, in mechanical arts mi^ht be given in 
some healthy position near the coast and in the line likely to be taken 
by the traders when driven from the Zanzibar markets further south; 
and then the instructed negroes, returning to or towards their former 
homes, would naturally change the aspect of affairs in the interior 
and might inaugurate an era of commerce which would both elevate 
the African tribes and open the whole continent to civilizing influences. 
It is not possible in a short notice to give a worthy idea of two works 
which reflect so great credit on that portion of the Navy which is 
employed as a slave-catching squadron. 

The story of outrage perpetrated and of vengeance exacted in 
the islands of the Paciflc is told without much graphic power, but 
with a certain seuman-likc straightforwardness by Commander Mark¬ 
ham.” It appears that the violence shown by Englishmen to the 
islanders dates further back than that labour-traffic to supply the 
Australian cotton plantations which is but ten years old in fact, how- 
ever hoary it is in crime Thirty years ago English crews massacred 
natives who were anxious to prevent their sandal-wood trees from 
being cut down for a trade with China. Instances of the same sort 
naturally—and, it may almost be said, justifiably—followed by retalia¬ 
tion when opportunity served, have increased steadily in number; and 
the llomrio was sent, iu 1871, to cruize among the islands, to en¬ 
deavour to maintain peace and justice on both sides. Pew instructions 
could be given for such work, as all must depend upon tlie power of 
the captain of a vessel, sent on such an errand, to judge rightly of the 
contradictory reports which reach him as to the amount of provoca¬ 
tion previously endured by the islanders, of their cliaracter in the 
different islands which lie so close together and yet are inhabited by 
such diverse races, and of the effect likely to be produced by punish¬ 
ment or by forbearance, iu each of the varying cases brought before 
him. The moderation and wisdom of Commander Markham is visible 
throughout his simple narrative, and the results of his cruise cannot 
fail to be obvious iu the increased awe felt by the islanders of the 
power of an English man-of-war; in their increased belief in the 
lenity of English captains, as well as in their kindness when ill- 
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treatment has once been demonstrated to have been inflicted; and, 
nnt least, in the very decided check that must be put upon the ships 
trading in labour in those islands by the dread of being detected in 
any illicit dealings. The slave-trade in other parts of the world has 
always been much protected by the want of knowledge on the part of 
captains when fir^t undertaking the command of ships cruising to 
repress it; and this volume, by the commander of the first ve«<«»el sent 
to the Pacific islands for a similar purpose, will be an invaluable aid to 
his successors, as well as a good example for them to follow. A pre¬ 
liminary chapter on the history of discovery in the New Hebrides is 
of great interest. 

Those who would make themselves acquainted with the existing 
condition of the Australian Colonies cannot do better than read such 
reports as that of the Board of Education of Victoria for 1871 and 
the Census Report of Now Zealand, taken on the nig’it of the 27th of 
February, 1871.**’ The former report is prepared with great care, and 
presents a complete picture of the whole educational system of Victoria, 
it will be seen that the half-time method prevails in certain schools; 
that music and drilling are matters upon which examinations are held 
in some schools, and that the num))er of scholars has been of late years 
gradually on the increase. Examination papers are appended, from 
which a more preci<^c conception may be obtained of the sort of educa¬ 
tion given, or, at least, of the standard kept in view. The New Zea¬ 
land Census Report is also extremely interesting. The report touches 
upon the ‘‘civil or conjugal condition’* of the people, dwellings, elec¬ 
toral franchise, occupations, religious denominations, education, land 
and crops and live stock—the latter stati»tics being obtained under 
the Census Acts Amendment Act, 1807 and 1870. 

The Post Office Directory” to the Stationers, Printers, Booksellers, 
Publishers, and Paperniakers of England, Scotland, and Wales suffi¬ 
ciently speaks for its own utility. 

Sydney Smith’s famous advice to O’Connell to substitute “ Erin go 
bread and cheese, Erin go cabins that will keep out the rain, Erin go 
pantaloons without holes in them,” for the old “ Erin go bragh," is 
endorsed to the full by Dr, Macaulay.** He fii'st investigates the 
prominent difficulties of the day in Ireland, and then tell^ us what he 
believes to be at the bottom of them. Disaftection he believes to be 
largely the result of that policy of Rome which has filled the Sees 
with Ultramontane bishops, and so has tended to make the Irish less 
loval. Ignorance and violence he ascribes to the fact that Catholics 
are not encouraged to get education really, however much the Church 
may, for the sake of power, be trying to get education into its own 

w « Tenth Report of the Board of Education of Victoria for 1871.” Melbourne . 
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bands* Emfgratiou and the oo&seqaent depopulation of the bland be 
bdfoves te be unmixed blea^nlpi^ as tendii^ to produce a finer and 
tnoTB enl%htened sort of pfiii 0 ^hile, at tfie same time be 

aspects that the actual working of the Land Teonre Act will be greatly 
to diminbh the nutnW of fitriu-bordlngs under fifty acres. Se' does 
not beliere that Absenteeism i^now a just ground of complaint. The 
radical v^meij for all evils in Ireland is to be found in education and 
the spread of religious knowledge. 

A thoughtful man commonly flies to the mountains in order to get 
rid of hb intellectual work, but flies in vain. Each fresh condition of 
society stirs up the old questions, and, whether he will or no, adds 
to Ills store of materials for thought. Probably the thoughts thus 
sug^tcd, and working themselves out to the accompaniments of 
healthy sounds and sights, arc often better worth recording than those 
born solely of the determination to see the bottom of a matter, and 
laboriously set out in order among the distractions of city life and 
heavy air; but men do not often think of giving to the public the upshot 
of their pedestrian ruminations. Mr. Zincke" is wiser than many, and 
among his slight and rather uninteresting records of a trip in the 
Oberland, tells us what fresh light on English land-tenure he got 
during a walk through the valley of the Visp, That valley is in the 
stage of peasant proprietorship, and as a consequen<^ of the propor-* 
tion of population to the ground, and of their relations, the conditions 
requi<«4c for intellectual hie are absent, while industry, honesty, pru¬ 
dence, forethought, and frugality are virtues necessarily universal 
among the people. Yet good as these results are, it is impossible to 
rest satisfied with such a social condition as ideal; it is “ the moral 
life rather of a bee-hive, or of an ant-hill, than of this rich and com¬ 
plex world to which we belong.’’ Suppose the Visp-side were suddenly 
to assume the conditions of similar tracts, say in Scotland or England, 
where it would probably belong to one landlord, and a considerable 
proportion of the products of the soil would have to be paid in rent, 
and so the population would be diminished, and the produce of the 
land partially lost to that land. Industry, and all the other peasant’s 
virtues, will not have the same stimulus or reward, and the petty 
trades necessarily introduced are not favourable to morality. Division 
of class interest enters, and where a lower morality prevails, the intel¬ 
lectual life is not likely to be genuinely raised. Mr. Zincke then 
sketches the history of land and capital Up to what he calls the pre¬ 
sent ** era of capital ;** and then describes what might be supposed tebe 
the natural action of capital and the natural action of landed property, 
if left to take their own unimpeded course in the valley,” and con¬ 
trasts this with the actual state of things among us. The moral of the 
whole reflection would seem to be that entail isiutoleinble, as prevent¬ 
ing the free use of land as capital, and of capital to cultivate land, 
and Mr. Zincke believes that the true future of England will be such 
a system of co-operative ownership of land, as will supply the enormous 
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capital necessary for cultivating it to its highest capability of* prodoc* 
Hon, and such as will most thoroughly bring about the result that 
land be divided as easily and afford as good and available security 
as any stocks or funds in existence. Incidentally^ the difficulty of 
disestablishing the Church of England While tho bolding of .estates 
comprising several parishes makes the receipts of tho clergyman the 
only portion of the rent spentiu the parish is dwelt upon. Apropos of 
a drama written by a child impressed by the Swiss mountains^ Mr. 
Zincke writes an interesting chapter on education as it ought to be. 

Long a resident in France, Herr Hillebrend^'* has studied the French 
nation with an impartiality commonly to be found only in studying 
the history of peoples remote from the student in place as well as in 
timo. He addresses himself specially to the German people; and is 
keenly desirous to check in them all tendencies to a scornful depre¬ 
ciation of their late enemies, as well as to guard them against some of 
the faults to which he believes the humiliation of France was owing. 
He notes Uie inriination so obvious in German literature of the present 
day, and not absent in that of former times, to speak of German cul¬ 
ture as though it was not only the best, but the only real culture of 
the world, and compares tliis with the French conviction that France 
was the pioneer of civilization. Herr Hillcbrand’s account of French 
life includes painstaking descriptions of the peculiarities of family life, 
of intellectuEu life, of political life, of the conditions of education, and 
of the complex relations between the provinces and the capital. 
Sketches of the more prominent French authors and public men of 
the day are introduced with great advantage to the interest of the 
volume. ^ 

Whether a French book of travels keeps up to the French standard 
for such works of careful elaboration of detailed information on all 
points concerning the country described, or whether it simply deals 
with the light aspects of touring rather than travelling, it is sure to 
be vivacious and sparkling. M. Paul Lenoir’s account of tho doings 
of a group of young French artists in Egypt, the Desert, and at Petra, 
is full of life and freshness, and is written iii a kindlier and less con¬ 
temptuous spirit than many of the effusions of visitors to the countries 
inhabited by the Arabian races. Even the Cairene dogs ** deserve 
honourable mention" as the “ real guards of the city at the hour 
when all honest people are asleep, and nobody is abroad but malefac¬ 
tors, among whom they include Europeans, who cannot break them¬ 
selves oi the habit of dining out, going to balls, and coming borne 
late.’’ The power which M. Lenoir shows in transferring vivid im¬ 
pressions of people and of glowing colouring to paper may, we hope> 
M taken as promise of good work from this little party of G^rome’s 
pupils, who went to E^^ypt “ to look out for subjects for pictures, and 
to paint them. We did not pretend to see everything, but we wished 
to see thoroughly, and to paint the truth of everything we were to 
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The book U free from artist slang abd attractive for its simpU- 
city, and tile afr of thorough ei^oment which pervades every line.^ 

A keen sense and experience of the common ignorance in ISnglish 
eoeiety of the whereabouts of Tangier, impels Miss Perrier” to publish 
an account of her journey to Morocco and residence there for some 
months. Tlie information 8 he 4 supplies is dilated and enlivened by 
the narration of many incidents of her life there which are of a 
purely personal nature, but which are seen and described quite from a 
humorous side. Settling down for some months in a very remarkable 
hotel in Tangier, Miss Perrier was able to see a good deal of the 
ordinary life of the people, and details the result without any of the 
formality sometimes assumed by travellers who believe themselves to 
be breaking rather fresh ground, and uho seem oppressed by the sense 
of a responsibility to perform the functions of “ Murray.” Tlie utter 
want of education even for boys, and the deplorable condition of the 
Moorish women, stand out from the canvas, together with the prescrip* 
tive right of beggary, and the unsatisfactory individuality of various 
** saints” held in much esteem by the Moors. Miss Perrier, however, , 
has no severer criticism to make on the Mohammedans and their 
teaching than she has on some Christian clergy and their teachings. 
On the whole, she thinks that the negroes are by no means the 
worst off of the 'slaves’ in Morocco. In some respects their condition 
was a safer, even a freer one than that of their owners,” particularly 
than the women, whose condition much stirred her pity. 

Mr. Calvert” has long been concerned to demonstrate to the 
incredulous the mineral wealth of India. While deploring the ill-fate 
of some explorers who have mistaken iron pyrites for gold, ho wishes 
to incite the adventurous to make expeditions from Simla or Jullundur 
to Kulu, either for the plea&ure of hunting or mere travelling in the 
splendid scenery of the Lower Himalaya, or for the more remunerative 
purpose ofprospecting” for the mines of untold wealth, the existence 
of uhich he has now so thoroughly demonstrated that a company is 
being formed to work them. He tells of a slip on the mountain-fride 
which made him grasp at a tree, the roots of which gave way and 
displayed a lode of silver-bearing lead; of veins of antimony and 
bismuth; of copper mines visible from far by the discoloration of the 
mountain-sides, and which crop up to the surface constantly. Sapphires 
and other precious gems are abundant for those who know how to 
seek them. For having made these discoveries, Mr. Calvert is entitled 
to the gratitude of the owners of so ricb a land; but he is doubty 
entitled to it because he held his faitb» and made his investigations, in 
spite of the perversest officialism, which protested that there was 
nothing there, and gave him no encouragement to go and see. Many 
mines have long ago been planted over to conceal them from the Sikhs, 
but few have passed out ot mind, or at least out of tradition, and many 
have never been discovered yet. 

^ ** A Winter in Morocco.” By Am^ia Femer. Loudon: Heni}' S. King 
and Co/ 1873* 
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A EBIAL travels have now for a long time been profitably applied 
to the study of the forces at work in the atmosphere, apd of the* 
laws which preside over its multiform movements. Sciencp has been 
enriched by a long series of balloon ascents, and the physics of the 
atmosphere has certainly gained more by the courage and skill of 
those who have ploughed the aerial ocean than by the researches in< 
the laboratory of the chemist or physicist. To gather the harvest 
of scientific facts known about the atmosphere is therefore especially 
the legitimate business of aerial travellers such as Flammarion and 
Glmsher/ M. Flammarion has endeavoured to collect in this work 
all that is at present positively known about aerial physics, and to re* 
present as completely as possible the actual state of our knowledge 
about the atmosphere and its work; that is about the air, the seasons, 
the climates, the winds, the clouds, the rain, the hurricanes, the storms, 
the lightning, the meteors; in fact the work gives a synthesis of the re** 
searches effected during the last half-century (especially during the latter 
portion of it) with reference to the great phenomena of terrestrial 
nature, and the forces which produce them. The great majority of 
even educated people often pass their lives without a clear perception 
of our actual relations to those forces of natuie which prepare for us 
our daily bread, ripen for us the grapes that give the wine, preside 
over the change in the seasons, and alternate the exhilarating blue sky 
with the rains and cold of inhospitable winter. Yet why should such 
a state of ignorance exist p Books like the present one by Messrs. 
Flammarion and Glaisher, remove every difficulty in understanding 
the life and movements of the globe, as far as they are elucidated by 
the progress of modem science. The work being destined for the 
general public, the more technical terms of bcience have been wisely 
kept out of it as far as possible, without sacrificing accuracy and pre¬ 
cision. The perusal of a work of this kind has not only interest for 
educated men in all classes of society, but it may be recommended 
even to the man of science as a resume of what has been done in a 
particular branch of physics. The arrangement of the details of the 
subject is exceedmgly logical, and we have rarely met with a popular* 
scientific work which is written so clearly and is so attractive, without 
any of the artificial helps to increase the attraction, with the exception 
of the illustrations, some of which are real works of art, while others 
unfortunately share the common^ fault of this kind of nature illustra¬ 
tions, viz., that of not being quite true to nature. 

Professor Haughton’s “Principles of Animal Mechanics”* is an 
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attempt to fix precise^ a series of constants in animal mechanics^ based 
upon observations and experiments which have been carried on by the 
author for a considerable time. Sadi a combinatioii of ani^niy with 
^om^ry must lead to mutual advances for Ix>th sciences, Anato¬ 
mists will gain by the increased {M^ision which numericiij statement^ 
must give to their observations; while geometers, as tlw author has 
shown, will find in anatomy a new and vast field of problems opened 
out to their invediigation. In the course of the author’s investigar 
tions we come across numerous instances, in the muscular mechanism 
of the vertebrate animals, of the application of the principle of least 
action in nature; that is, the experiments prove that the work to be 
done is effected by means of the existing arrangement of the muscles, 
bones, and joints, with a less expenditure of force than would be 
possible under any other arrangement, so that any alteration would be 
k positive disadvantage to the animal. The application of this dis¬ 
covery by the author is extremely sagacious. He reasons thus:—If, as 
it appears probable, this fact should be of much wider occurrence in 
nature than the proved instances show, it may serve to give us some 
slight glimpse of the mechanism by which the conservation of species 
in nature is secured. In astronomy the conservation of the solar 
system depends upon certain well Imown conditions regulating the 
motions of the several bodies of which that system consists; and it is 
a matter of indifference whether these conditions were directly im¬ 
posed by the will of the Divine Contriver, or were the indirect result 
of some former condition of the system. In either case, these cona¬ 
tions are equally the foreseen result of the contrivance. If the present 
state of the solar system be tlie result, according to fixed laws, of 
some pre-existing state of that system, it may be said, in the language 
of naturalists, to have been evolved out of its former state; but in such 
an evolution there was nothing left to chance; it was all foreseen, and 
the evolution itself presided over by the Divine Mind that planned 
the whole. From this then the author proceeds to the conclusion 
that it is possible that there may be in organic life a similar process 
of evolution of higher from lower forms of existence, but that it is a 
teleological evolution, in which every step and every result was fore¬ 
seen and planned beforehand. The author admits, however, that the 
laws of buch an evolution appear to be entirely unknown in the present 
state of our knowledge, it is to be regretted that the author 
should have introduced the teleological principle. His facts will 
remain facts foy ever, they are genuine additions to science, and addi¬ 
tions of great value. Their value is, however, not increased by 
teleological spice, Scientifio men look justly with mistrust even upon 
the facts discovered by teleologists, although in this case the distin- 

f uished position of Professor Haughton dispels even the shadow of a 
oubt. We have been filled with admiration for the work which has 
led tp results so important but confess that the grim digression on 
the art of hanging appears to us out of place. 

Messrs, Longman and Co. deserve the gratitude of every student of 
physics wherever English is spoken, for having at last given us a 
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complete translatioil* of the celebrated popular lectures of Pro&ssor 
Helmholtz. These lectures were or^aaily delivered on varans occa¬ 
sions before an educated audience, and are designed for ceaders wh£^ 
without being professionally ocoufned with the study of Mtum 
science, are yet interested in the scientific results of such studiw* Tm 
difficulty felt so strongly in printed scientific lectures—namely^ th» the 
reader cannot see the experiments, has in the iiresent case jnate- 
rially lessened by the numerous illustrations which the puDhshers flaw 
liberally furnished. Some of the lectures have bwn placed previously^ 
before us in English scientific periodicals, and all are too well known 
to students to require now a special introduction*^ ^ recog* 

nised as the most admirable specimens of popularizing the results of 
the most difficult scientific researches, for example, such as on the 
physiological causes of harmony in music, on ice and glaciers, on 
the interaction of natural forces, on the conservation of force, and 
on the recent progress of the theory of vision. No student can be 
without such a book as this; the clear and precise gmdance of 
Helmholtz to those modem conceptions in physics, which present to 
students so many difficulties at the outset, is invaluable,^ and the 
perusal of these lectures will save many a day of hard thinking ^about 
unaltcrability of work, energy, and its coii&crvation and dissipation. 

We have also to announce a collected edition of recent public ad¬ 
dresses and contributions to magazines by Professor Huxley, and a 
German work on the forces of nature,”' somewhat similar in plan to 
M. Guillemin’s book, which we have criticised in these pages very re¬ 
cently. The German book is undoubtedly fuller, and contains more 
matter, but we think this hardly an advantage in a popular work. 


“ Chronos,’' by Dr. Wallace Wood," is an attempt to popularize the 
ifesults of the doctrine of evolution, where the story is told in the 
manner of a romantic narrative. The central idea which possessed the 
author, as unfolded in his dedication to a lady, is that he once remarked 
“ it is an awfully funny world,” and as the lady laughed at the remark, 
he went home and wrote his idea out in a booK of 384 pages. In tb® 
preface we further learn that as three ages of the world have found 
expression in ** the works of Homer, the Divine Comedy of Dante, 
and Paradise Lost ” so the author of “ Chronos ” has set about writing 
the epic of Evolution, though we are to understand that he Jias aimed 
only at gathering and arranging the materials for the coming t^t to 
versify. The stjle ofthe book is consequently oracular, and like an 
oracle the author finds no difficulty in giving out antagonistic irtews 
upon the same sulyect. It is not too much to say that the book is an 
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iroifiaiure book written for the immature; that though the author 
gathera‘aiatiy aeientifio (beta and iUuatiatm them ifith fantaatio ideaa» 
ha is^ eqfnaliy wanting in Q<moq>tton ctf soienoe apd ^ poetiy, 

2 or u the author to be congratulated on the waj^ in which ha affeom 
' be funny by using slang expressions, and by ludicrous headings to 
his ebapten and pages; for they are only usm as a bookoxnakeris lure 
to edtioe the reader into a slough of nousenser The book divides into 
four parts wbieh sketch the birih, growth, maturity, and death of the 
world. The birth comprises two chapters with the fpUowmg 
headings 

"Tub Awful Past. 

"Time is ^oaer.—Olathe Beginnihi?-—The XJnirerse in Solution andaboat 
to Cmtalliss.—«The Gknuine Hub of tbe Universe. Birth of Sol and hia 
iatroduetion at oourt.—^He becomes Paterfamilias.-<—The Conceit taken out of 
nsi 

"The Awful Futukb. 

" No Rest for the Weary.—^A fast young man.—End of the World.—^The 
Death Straggle of the Human Race.— Mo^er Earth a Gold Black Corpse.— 
Burning her remains.'-^Tableau Yivant of Celestial History.*’ 

Further on in a chapter called the Fishy Period, an answer is given to 
the question How we came to have four limbs, and this may serve hs 
a sample of the author’s science. The answer is simple. Because the 
earth by revolving bulges at thw equator, so it is clear that a diamond 
shape by revolving would have four limbs developed, hence animals 
were originally diamond-shaped, and have been spun round till their 
limbs sprouted. The proof is to look at a section of the tail of the 
hallibut "whenyou will find^the most beautiful diamond in the world.’* 
This contempt for science by our would-be poet of the Scientific epoch 
has light thrown upon it by a little section called the Descent of Man, 
which we quote:— 

"Descent of Man. 

** Mau, * BO like a god,’—Poef. 

“ Man, * the brute .’—^Vommu 
- "Man, ‘the forked radish,*— Scientist. 

" All three are right; only reverse the order, and you have it. Man begins 
as a vegetable, lives as a brute, and ends as au immortal.” 

We commend the author to his immortality, 

Xn his “Geological Stories” Mr, J, E.Taylor* strikes a new chord. 
We have plenty of manuals of Geology for students, good, bad, and 
indifferent, but Mr. Taylor’s object is rather to attract students 
than to give them systematic ixihtruction, although in the course 
of its fulfiknent much information is necessarily given. The author’s 
plan has been foreshadowed to a certain extent by the writers of some 
children’s books, in which we have the history ox a needle or a pin ba 
told by the article itself. Thus Mr. Taylor makes the* rocks tell their, 
own stories, from the oldest granite up to tbe materials of a gravel- 

^ " GMdo|^esI Stextes: A Series of AutobiograplxieB in Chronological Order." 
By J. £• Tayjor. Small Srb. London : Hardwicke. 1873* 
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pity and although we find in his pages some incongruities which might 
have been avoided by an author of a higher power of imagina^n* we 
must admit that in many cases his idea hasj been well earned out. 
Moreover the Geological information conveyed in his stories seems to be 
thoroughly in aoco^ance with the present views of QeoIogistSy and 
by the assistance of a ts^le of British formations, which forms part of 
the appendix, his book will furnish tho youthful reader with an 
admirable sketch of the main iacts of Geology, We may add that 
the illustrations are numerous and generally good. 

Dr. Leith Adams’s Field and Forest Rambles introduces us to 
a part of the Biitish dominions of which certainly very little is 
known, although few of us are quite so ignorant of tbe^position of 
New Brunswick on the surface of the globe as Dr. Adams and His 
brother officers seem to have been when their regiment received 
orders to proceed to that Colony. Although situated to the south of 
Great Britain, the country presents nearly glacial conditions during 
the winter; the Elk and the Reindeer flounder through its deep snows, 
and fur-bearing animals are a regular object of pursuit, whilst in the 
summer the Rub}-throated Humming Bird abounds in the gardens, 
giving the bird-fauna at any rate a sort of tropical relationship. Such 
a country evidently offers great attractions to the naturalist, and Dr, 
Adams seems to have made good use of his enforced sojourn in it. 
His present work consists of rather go^puig chapters on the Mammals, 
Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes of New^ilinswick, the last mentioned 
class having a peculiar interest, as the leckh^ss debtruction ot tho 
fish of the nvei'b and lakes bids fair shoitly to lead to the extermina¬ 
tion of some of the most valuable species. * Tlie author also describes 
the geological structufe of the country and in many places refers to 
the evidences of foinier glacial action which its surface presents. 
Scattered through the book wealsofind many leferences to chnutological 
phenomena, and in the earlier chapters many references to the habits 
and conditions of the colonial population, of which intending emigrants 
would do well to take notice. An appendix contains lists of native 
animals, meteorological reports and tables of mean temperatures. The 
illustrations consist of a map of the colony, on which tho distribution 
of the Mammalia and some other natuial history facts are indicated, 
and of a few woodcuts scattered through the text. 

Mr. Brenchley*s account of the cruise of the Cwragoa among the 
South Sea Iblands* although containing little that is absolutely new 
will be read with much interest, as giving a lively description of obser* 
vations made by an experienced traveller in a field which was quite 
new to him. The author, whose decease while his book was stiU 
in the press we have to regret, had visited m^ny parts of the world, 
when he accompanied Admiral Wiseman in the Curagoa^ in her voyage 

^ ** Field and Forest Rambles, with Notes and Observations on the Natural 
Histoiy of Easters Cssada.*’ By A. Leith Adams. 8vo. London: Kinir & 
Co. 1878. 

* daring the Cruise of HM.S. Cwagoa among the South Sea 

Islands In 1^5.’* By Julius L. Brenchley, 8vo. London: Legmans, 1878. 
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x{ude the ptir^oee of dU^jiog the Britiab j9ag ia the diffimnt 
ii^bipehigeei» of the Weetmi Peeifie/* In thie exp^tion the travel- 
lers touched at Norfolk lalaud, no«r the abode of the d^sceudaota of 
the mutineers of the JBomte^ at Niue or Savage Islandi m isolated 
sMok in the oceatiy east of the fViendly Isla^nds^ and at various others 
of the nunierous islaitds scattered in the south-western part of the 
Pacifie, includit^ localities belonging to the Samoan^ Toogan, Fiji, 
New Hebrides, Banks’, and Solomon Oroupa, In all these places Mr* 
Brenchlej was active in collecting objects of natural history and 
specimens of human industry, some account of which will be found in 
the pages of bis book, but the most important and interesting part of 
his work relates to the manners and morals of the islanders with whom 
he came in contact, and of which he writes in a free st^le not often 
met with in the descriptions of travellers. The economical products 
of the islands are also treated of, and much valuable information upon 
them is to be found in the “ Cruise of the Curagoa^** Besides dis¬ 
playing the British flag’* among the islands of the Pacilic, the 
Curagoa seems to have been entrusted with the task of punishing 
certain refractory natives in Eramanga, who had manifested their 
appreciation of the labours of the missionaries in a tashion by no 
means agreeable to the latter. Under these circumstances, and per¬ 
haps, considering the present state of matters in the South Sea 
Islands, under any circumstat^H^es, it is no great wonder that the 
doings of the missionaries come in for a good deal of notice at oiur 
author’s bands, and we arc bound to say that his evidence is by no 
means in their favour. Not that he accuses them of direct hypocrisy, 
or*of any great offences; but he seems to think that the qualifleations 
of the men sent out by our missionary societies are not exactly fitted 
to spread civilization among these barbarous and semi-barbarous 
peoples, and that they are certainly not adapted by their personal 
qualities to counteract the mischievous and corrupting effects produced 
hy Europeans whose object in life is certainly not the advancement of 
missionary enterprise. Our author also indicates by several instances 
how thoroughly untrustworthy are the accounts given by missionaries 
of the natural condition of the savage inhabitants of the Pacific 
Islands. His remarks upon this subject and upon the manners of the 
inhabitants of the various islands are especially worthy of the atten¬ 
tion of the anthropologist. But the portion of Mr. Brenchley’s 
book which will prove of the most direct scientific interest takes the 
form of a sort of appendix, entitled “ Natural History Notices,” and con¬ 
taining descriptions and figures of numerous species of birds, reptiles, 
fishes, shells, and Insects obtained by the author. It is curious that 
of the five naturalists who aided Mr* Brencbley by determining his 
species and describing the new forms, two—namely, Mr. 6. B. Gray 
and Dr. Baird—have been lost to us, like the author, during the pas¬ 
sage of the work through the press. The number of species here de¬ 
scribe is very considerable \ they are represented upon fifty excellent 
plates, many of which include figures of several species* We may re¬ 
mark, however, a$ something to be regretteihthat many of the reptiles 
and fishes described by Dr. GUnther and of the hymenopterous insects 
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desodbed bj Mr. Smith, are ia no way connected with tbe voyi^jof tbo 
Ouraqoa; they may hare been collected by Mr. Brenchle^,*mt eren 
this is not stated to be the case in many instanced. Oonsideritu; the 
extent to which descriptive zoological literature has now attained 
important to lead as directly as possible to the descriptions of |iew 
species, and certainly no one would think of looking for descriptions 
of reptiles from the desert of Gobi, of fishes from Mysol, or of insects ^ 
from Queensland and Northern Australia in the account of a voyage ^ 
among the South Sea Islands. 

Dr. Edward Smithes work on Foods ” fitly forms a volume in 
the international series, for he gathers up some results of a life largely 
occupied upon the foods used by all nations, and upon the amount of 
labour which different foods enable us to perform. Here we are first 
introduced to the nature, qualities, and necessity for foods; and the 
author shows by graphic di^ams the effects of the several meals of 
the day on pulsation and respiration; and then, after expounding the 
effects on meat of "cooking and preserving in many forms, passes in 
review every sort of food which has gained lasting or even temporary 
importance among civilized nations, in a way at once popular and 
interesting, and with a celerity which must make the gourmand glad 
that this Sancho Panza feast is for the mind only. The roast beq( of 
Old England leads off, and then Mr. Smith successively dwells on 
the feeding virtues of sheep, goat, camel, pig, horse, and of all the 
animals wmch are eaten; not omitting delicacies from the offal, like 
tripe, sheep’s trotters, haggis, and black puddings. • Mr. Smith reite¬ 
rate his well known views that extract of meat has no value as a food 
beyond speh as is possessed by tea and coffee; and suggests that 
those who can dispense with the fiavour of moat might, by mixing 
together the various salts it contains, obtain at an infinitely smaller 
cost a product of equal value. The non-nitrogenous animal sub¬ 
stances, butter, lard, oils, are next explained; and this section ia 
succeeded by the nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous vegetable foods. 
Liquids, from water to alcohol, are treated at length, and tea elabo¬ 
rately defended from the accusation of being a poison. But patholo¬ 
gists do not so much urge thajb tea is a poison as that by its too 
Uberal use local nervous exhaustion may result, which will manifest 
itself in local disease. The work concludes with a dissertation on air 
as food, and on ventilation. Altogether the subject is well'handled, 
and everything is said which is necessary to insure general interest. 


The appearance of this admirable volume'^ should make us in Eng¬ 
land bum with shame, so excellent and so thoroughgoing is it in 
comparison with like work or sham work among ourselves. Here is a 
volume of 400 pages giving the reports and opinions of th6 Board of 
Health of what we may call a county, the chief town of which is 

^ Foods.*’ By Edward Smith. Svo. London; King & Co. 1873. 

^ ** Fottith Annoat Report of the State Board of Health of Massaehusetts.**^ 
Boston. 1873. 
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Aboqf; say, of Leeds eminenit Dr. of Bortoo, 

is the Obidman of the Board. WTiat have Leeds, or Bhrmiogham, or 
l^moh^ter, or Leicester, or Bristol to show for themselves or fbt the 
cpooties in which they are P Perhaps a trampery pamphlet twenty 
)age8, with a shaded map to show, not the prevaJence of epidemics in 
he various quarters, but the prevalence of the deat^ from epidemics, 
a totally different thing. And this, perhaps, the best thing hi the 
book; all the rest jejune, hampered, paltry. We do not brame the 
medical ofiScers of bedth, poorly paid as -they are, and kept down 
beyond belief by the heavy hands ot the lumpish and igpiorant ** local 
authorities,*’ whose tools they too often are and must be. A free, 
intelligent discussion by an independent well paid expert, of the various 
conditions of sanitary work and requirements in very various localities, 
would be to us as this report is to the Americans, simply invaluable. 
The volume is not a mere heap of statistics. These have their due 
place, but upon them are founded admirable summaries and reports of 
experience, which make the book as interesting a^ it is various. 
Scarcely a subject can be named which is not dedt with in an intelli¬ 
gent spirit. ^Expenses are clearly detailed, sewage problems arc dis¬ 
cussed in a singularly open and unprejudiced way, then come beer- 
shops and prohibitory laws, infant mortality, food, adulteration, and 
the homes of the poor; from all of which chapters we could gladly 
quote did our space permit it. Wc pi ess this volume upon the atten¬ 
tion both of sanitary reformers themselves, and of all persons who are 
interested in the moat important social questions of the day. 

This little book” is by a writer whose language is not subh as to 
command either our respect or our confidence. Zt were a waste of 
time therefore to enter into any discussion of his statements and 
proposals. The writer brings forward arguments too feeble to require 
repetition, and supports bis position by stories in which the first 
requirements of credibility are forgotttn. If he has anything to say 
which really needs attention, he niu«t place his materiab in the hands 
of a more temperate advocate, and of one who has some knowledge of 
the comparative value of evidence. This author, like too many other 
persons, seems to think one assertion as good as another, and one 
story as probable as another. 

The subject dealt with in the present essay” has been brought 
prominently before the medical profession in consequence of a discus¬ 
sion which took place quite recently alter the reading of a paper by 
Dr. CliflTord Allbutt, at the Clinical Society, and which was fully 
reported in the Bvititth ItsHcal JoUrnah Dr. Lee has thought the 
Present an appropriate time therefore for publishing some concise and 
Practical remarks upon those spqrts which are so full of pleasure and 
STood when wisely followed,but which may berendered injuriousby inoau- 
^ion or excess. It is well known that the traditional which have 


^ Lanuy aod State Piisonsof Great Britain atidlielnnd.** By J. M. G. 

Dublin. 1873. 107 pp. 

^ Bxeroise and TiaUiing.” By Dr. R. J. Lee. London. 1873. SC pp. 
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gnided athletes are often foolish and sometimes poAtively harnifal»wbile 
on the other hand precautions of importance are often alt^ether omitted 
from them. Mr. Maclaren was among the first in recent years to 
bring simplicity and common sense to bear upon the subject, and li^ie 
treatise is perhaps the best now before the public. Again, men have 
not only been trained in bad methods, but they have not uncommonly 
given themselves too much of the good methods, and Dr. Lee would 
make it a matter of scientific inquiry to prevent the occurrence of such 
mistakes* Too much attention has been paid by older trainers to the 
cultivation of mere muscle which they can see, to the exclusion of 
constitutional condition urhich they cannot so easily measure. 
Another fault has been the ruling of all men with one rod, whereas 
there is Ao doubt, that the organs in one person differ from those in 
another in the power of accommodating themselves to increased 
demands. If a man naturally has good wind—that is, if his heart 
and lungs readily adapt themselves to ordinary muscular effbrts, we 
may give our attention moro exclusively to his muscular System; 
while a naturally well developed muscular man will probably need such 
attention to be given rather to his chest. Again the majority of men 
perhaps will require the attention to be given equally to these two 
Systems. The object in training then, says Dr. Lee, is to supply 
strength where there is weakness—not to develop any particular 
part of the System at the expense of the rest, but indeed to oppose 
bueh a tendency in any given exercises. Thus constant and exten- 
sive practice in rowing may not be and probably is not a good 
preparation for a race. Dr. Lee is opposed to any rule of exercise 
beiore breakfast, and he urges that a day of relaxation occasionally, 
so far from doing harm is a positive advantage. Dr. Lee in further 
chapters deals intelligently and usefully with other conditions of train¬ 
ing, and those who li^e ourselves value athletic exercises very highly, 
will be glad to hear the author’s opinion that it is an eiror to suppobe 
that the exertions demanded by the sports and ti*aining in vogue at 
the univerbities produce any injurious effects upon the constitution of a 
healthy man. In this he is supported by the conclusions of Dr. 
Morgan, who has made an exhaustive inquiry into the subsequent 
history of all university oars. 

Dr. Sturges is scarcely a man for the nineteenth century;'* 
and he seems to us quite lor^tful of the qualities which are expected 
from a modem physician. We are Unwilling to speak severely of Dr. 
Sturges, but we can scarcely forbear to remind him, ss good-naturedly 
as we can, that if he wishes to succeed he must think and act very 
differently. Dr. Sturges may be able to set up some sophistical 
defence ot himself, but let ub look at the course which very eminent 
men pursue, and let us contrast that with the ways of the author. The 
great duty of a man in his position is to get his name constantly before 
the public, of course he mu&t be known to his profession, but it i;s at 
least as important to be known to the public, or perhaps more so, and in 
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the advertising columns of the drily journalsit is easy to attain this end^ 
fot though the public are not severe critics of the q^uaUij of vrorb^ they 
have a wonderful attachment to names. Then sgain^ it is easier to 
judge of quantity than of quality, and yet Dr. Sturms commits the 
blunder of putting into 181 small pages what he might easily have 
said in two octavo volumes of 600 pages each. The same is said of 
Dr. Sturges’s several essays on Pneumonia; they have been read and 
carefully treasured up by some handful of enthusiasts, but that does 
not fill a consulting room. One of the enthusiasts might no doubt 
have pneumonia himself, but as he would^ probably be a medical 
man Dr. Sturges would not even get a guinea. Then a man who 
wishes ter show that he is omniscient, as so many of our leading men 
now are, should rarely fail to be ** on his legs,” in season and out of 
8eason,at the medical debating societies. A tithe of what Dr.Sturges puts 
into his essays would do for a paper on his own account, and when 
papers are read by others it is not at all necessary that “ subsequent 
speakers” should confine themselves by considerations of mere 
relevancy. Dr. Sturges, on the contrary, rarely publishes, and when 
hh does he puts a modest brief essay, full of hard thought and clinical 
ability, into the thick middle of some heavy quarterly; as if such 
reviews were thumbed on c.ubHables. We ieel sure that Dr. Sturges 
will take what we hare said in kindly part, and that he will not waste 
his time and abilities in future upon pregnant, concise, honest writing 
of essays and small books which reveal his faculties of close observe^ 
tions, correct reason, and quiet humour to but a few persons 
and at rare intervals, bat will spread himself out more like the birds 

freedom,” and aim in a smarter temper at more profitable ends. 

Dr. Smith prints this volume for “private circulation,”^^ but as hb 
publisher has forwarded a copy to us we presume that he intends us 
to notice it in the usual way. At the same time we think that Dr. 
Smith would have done better to have made his manuscript as private 
as possible. His point of view is not a new point of view, still less b 
it a true one. The author expends a ceriaio amount of ability in 
favoui* of a hypothesis which we presume has for a time fasoina^d 
every thoughtful clinical observer, but which each in turn has aban 
doned as not esplanatoiy of the facts. This hypothesb is that ague 
b the simplest type of fever, and that all other fevers are varieties 
which are in reason to be relerred to one genus, and which partakes of 
the same nature. That among other consequences we shall find that 
quinine, which masters ame, will in like manner prove its mastery 
over, say, enteric fever, y^ow fever, wd cholera, if properly admmis- 
tered and with due reg^ to t^e variations in course and severity o( 
these various afifeotions. Now upon thb simple and important deduo* 
tion we have only to remark that the late Dr. Dundas, among others^ 
held preciselv the same opinion, and that he failed to convince any 
comp^t^nt physician of the truth orhis assertions. We had marked 
many passi^ which seemed to us illogical or contrary to facts, 

^ ** 7svsr and Cholera. Jrom a New Feint of Tiew.” By Dt, Alex, Smitb* 
Csioatls. 1878. 
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but tt does not seem worth while to re-open many questione which 
English observers have had the peculiar honour of settling for the 
present. Dr, Smith hopes that the inquiries that may become neces¬ 
sary, at any rate, to secure the refutation of' his views may be the 
means of leading to a much clearer knowledge of epidemics. We 
assure him that such inquiries have already been made, and the replies 
to them are written out at large in almost any first-rate English work 
which deals with this subject. The causation of enteric'fever and of 
cholera is one of those chapters of medical science which happen to be 
especially creditable to the industry and acuteness of modern physicians, 
and every day proves more and more that the hypothesis to which 
recent studies have led are largely explanatory of the facts ^ they 
arise. And we may have the pleasure of saying again that English¬ 
men may claim the chief honour of the great results which have been 
thus obtained. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRArHY. 


T^O more interesting work of personal recollections has for a long 
time appeared than the volume which Lord Houghton has just 
given to the world.^ It is in every respect one of the mobt fascinating 
volumes which a man who has a cultivated interest in literature could 


take up. The book is, unfortunately, a small one, and it is almost an 
injustice to give long quotations from it; but there aie, we imagine, 
few critics who will have sufficient self-control to abstain from this 


injustice. And happily there will be few readers of such extracts who 
will not at once desire to see the whole book. The persons who are 
the subjects of these recollections are, almost without exception, per¬ 
sons about whom every one will eagerly hear—persons who are for 
every one more than mere names; and about these Lord Houghton 
has something new and interesting to relate. He has, Ibr example, a 
cliapter upon Cardinal Wiseman, described by a German writer as 
**thefrom*an-Inoh-family-desceuded—in-Spain-born—in-England-edu¬ 
cated—in-Italy-eonseeratcd Syrian Scholai',” which contains a just 
and excellent estimate of the prelate, and throws many side-lights 
upon bis policy and actions. He was one of the first of the authorities 
of his Church who approached the tractarian movement with a sympa¬ 
thetic interest, and wlio attracted the members of that party by a 
kindly appreciation of their doubts and difficulties. Another chapter 
to which readers will early turn, is that upon Walter Savage Landor; 
and yet the lovers of that strange man’s poetiy are comparatively Few, 
Few they have always been. Landor himself said, in speaking^of his 
“ Oeb\T,** “ If there are now u\ England ten men of taste and geulns 

who will applaud iny poem I declare myself content.” And the style 

of Lord Houghton’s memoirs is in keeping with his knowledge of 


^ " Monograph^ Personal and Social.’* By Lord Houghton. London ; John 
Murray. 
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this fact. He says in exquisite language, tW^ioh Landor might have 
envied:— 

** I am conscious that in mingling mj reminiscences with the details of this 
memoir, I am mainly consulting my own satisfaction; yet it may be that I 
ehall give some enjoyment to a scholarly circle; to men who value culture for 
its own sake; who care for the appropiiate quotation, and love the ring of the 
epigram; who take a pleasure m style analogous to that derived from a 
musical perception; to whom beautiful thoughts come with a tenfold meaning 
when bcautifuUy said; a class vjsibly narrowing about us, but to whom, never¬ 
theless, this country bask owed a large amount of rational happiness, and whom 
the aspirants after a more rugged and sincere intellectual life, may themselves 
not be the last to regret.’’ 

The personal character of the poet did not attract every one. 

‘tit was generally accepted,” says Lord Houghton, “ that he had been sent 
away from school after thi ashing the head-master, who had ventured to differ 
from him as to the quantity of a s^^llablc in a Latin verse; that be had been 
expelled from the University after 'shooting at a Fellow of a college, who took 
the liberty of closing a window to exclude the noise of his wine-party, that he 
had been outlawed from England for fetlmg to the ground a batrisfer who had 
had the audacity to subject Mm to a cross-examination.” 

There are, indeed, many who look on Landor as more or Icos of a 
misanthrope, and there is much to justifj" their view. He somewhere 
says “ that to stand at the end of a crowded street made him burn 
with indignation at being a man.” He was seoimful towards high and 
low. Of Mr. Fox he wrote:—“To the principles of a Frenchman he 
added the habits of a Malay in idleness, drunkenness, and gaming.” 
Of Lord Eldon he wrote the epitaph— 

"Ofiiciosus. erga. omnes. potent es. prseter. Deum, 

Quern, satis, ei. erat. adjurarc.” 

Chiefly he liated the French nation, and “ where everything was 
ugly, men, women, dogs—even the sky ”—and Napoleon ilonaparte. 
He used to relate that “ he met Bonaparte walking in the Tuileries 
garden, and the fellow looked at him so insolently, that, if he liad not 
had a lady on his arm, be would have knocked him down.” In Flo¬ 
rence he challenged the Secretary of the Legation for whistling in the 
street when Mrs. Landor passed, and complained to the Foreign Office 
of the “ wretches it employed abroad.” He was not endowed 
with the vulgar vfl^tue of conviviality. His highest luxury was dining* 
alone with little light. He said “ a spider was a gentleman—be eat 
his fly in secret.” He was hitter against popular waters. He called 
W. Scott “ a great ale-house writerYoung’s poetry was “ snip-snap 
verso;” Boscoe’s writing “one featherbed of words;” Byron was as 
“ strong as poison, as original as sinShelley 4ie altogether refused 
to know, though he afterwards regretted this. Gibbon he described 
as “ an old dressed-up fop, with a ‘sneering grin/ ” But those who 
form their opinions of the man from superficial facts like these, have 
no knowledge of him. Lord Houghton refers them to “Southey, 
after almost every name had passed from his perception, repeating 
softly to himself, ‘ Lmidor, my Landor,’ and to Archdeacon Hare two 
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days before his death, murmuring, * Dew Landor, I hope 1»e shill 
meet once more.’ ” * - ^ 

We would willingly linger by Lord Houghton’s memoilr 6f S^n^ 
Smith. It is impossible. But the chapter on the ^Lasl dayt'of 
Heinrich Heine ” is one which we cannot thus pass over. The key to 
Heinrich Heine’s character is that he was profoundly religious, and 
intensely affectionate. Lord Houghton writes well:— 

"Above all literary characters of our time, Heine had throughout the 
calamity of a false position. With so acute a sense of dassioal forms and 
antique grace as to make him often well content to live 

" * A pagan suckled in a creed outworn,* ^ 

he was regarded'as a chief of the Romantic school; with a genial and pleasure* 
loving temperament, be was mortified bj physical infirmity morm disap-* 
pointment into a harsh and sometimes cruel satirist; with a deep religious 
sentimeut, and even narrow theological system, he was thrust into the chair 
of an apostle of scepticism; with no clear political convictions or care for 
theones of government, he had to bear all the pains of political exile, the 
exclusion from the commerce of the society be best enjoyed, and the inclusion 
among men from whom he shrank with an instinctive dislike.” 

Certainly he did not love always all that was best. His adoration of 
Napoleon was a mistake : he was unjust and foul-mouthed in his relation 
to Von Platen ; he was unjust and immoral in his treatment of 
Borne. All this is true; it cannot be denied. But he wrote the 
"Book of Songs.” Nothing that Von Platen did for German litera¬ 
ture—and it was more than most people know-nothing that Borne 
did for German republicanism can weigh against that one little 
volume. Tl.e quarrels of the poets will be forgotten, the differences 
of the politicians will be remembered no more, but the time can never 
come when the ^ Licder ” will fail to stir as with music the hearts 
that are attuned. So long as May mornings are bright, and summer 
evenings are mysterious and dewy, so long will the perfect 
chorda of the poems, " Wenn zwei von einander scheiden,^^ " Deine 
tceiase Lxlje^ijing&ri^ " Ich vsma nicht^ was soli es bedenten” “ Bin 
Mchtenbaum iteht emsam^^ " JEi/n Jungling lieht ein Madclien^^ rise 
unbidden in the heart, and fill the eyes with tears. The best, perhaps, 
though it is ungrateful to graduate its merit, of this chapter is the 
portion ■which liord Houghton obtains from an English lady, a friend 
ot Heine, She was the lady to whom Heine addressed the poem, 
“ Jfem ich an detnem Sause,^* a poem which we venture to translate 
in prose:— ^ ’ 

" When I pass by your house in the morning, it cheers me, dear little giil, 
to see you at the window. 

" Your dark brown ews look at me, and question me: * Who are you, and 
what ails you, poor, pale stranger F’ 

" I am a German pwt, well known in German land; when people speak of 
the best names, mine is spoken of too. 

"And what ails me. little girl, mis many an one in German land; when 
people speak of the saddest pains, mine is spoken of too.” 

This little girl he met at Boulogne when he was quite a young man, 
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and there he told her stories about “ fish, mermaids, and watersprites.** 
She in return told him the English ballad which recounted the tragi¬ 
cal fate of Lady Alice and her humble lover, G-iles Collins,” which 
ended by Lady Alice taking only one spoonful of the gruel, " with 
sugar and spices fo rich while, after her decease, “ the parson licked 
up the rest. This diverted Heine extremely; and years later, when 
the lady visited him, be asked after the parson who drank up the gruel. 
The last interview which he had with this lady was on his deathbed, 
in Paris. We cannot quote the whole story, and we will not profane 
it by quoting it in part. It reads like one of the Lieder themselves. 

If Lord Houghton had written these monographs in the roughest 
EngUsh that ever came from the loom of a literary weaver, they would 
have been interesting, for their subjects’ sake. They are written in 
English of the most pellucid and delicate texture. The translations 
from Heine are the only adequate ones which we have seen. The 
reader of this book will not think of it as the work of Lord Houghton. 
To him the author will be, as ho was to Heine — “ d&i* gate 
Milnes*^ 

The interesting reminiscences “ which Mr. Charles Knight collected 
have now been before the public for some years. The worthy author, 
who was a connecting link between the days of “ Farmer George and 
his Wife” and our own times, died in the spring of this year; and the 
present re-issue of his autobiography carries on in a few pages the 
record of his life until the time of his death. These last years, of 
which Mr. Thorne is the biographer, were characterized no less than 
the preceding half century by Mr. Ktiight’s intense love of work. 
And, in fact, before the present autobiography was completed, Mr. 
Knight had begun another volume on the “ Old Hooksellers.” This 
was finished in a year, being printed chapter by chapter as each was 
written. Another book occupied the next year. Then followed the 
“ Legend of Westminster,” a historical novel, which was completed on 
the author’s seventy-sixth birthday. His work was now almost over, 
and gradually and tacitly he himself acquiesced in the opinions of hia 
friends, who saw that a time for rest had come. Six years longer he 
stayed amongst them, and in the March of this year he passed away 
peacefully. The present edition has an excellent autotype portrait, 
which represents Mr. Knight with a firm decided mouth and a massive 
venerable brow. 

Mr. Lewes’s “ Story of Goethe’s Life” ® is, in some respects, a re¬ 
issue of an earlier work. It is a portion of the well-known “ Lite of 
Goethe.” We have not much to say in favour of the plan, and we 
should think the publisher must be mistaken in supposing that there are 
many readers in England who will care for Goethe apart from bis works. 
We are willing, however, to admit that publishers know much; and, 
with regard to our own special jurisdiction, we gladly record our 

^ Passages of a Working Life During Half a Century.’* By Charles Knight. 
With Introductory Note, by *7. Xborne. London * Knight and Co. 

^ ** The Hiory of Goethe’s Life.** By George Henry Lewes. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 
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opinion that Mr. Lewes has successfully detached from the larger 
work a continuous and fascinating narrative of the outward events of 
Goethe’s career. If there are people who are much interested in these 
events, they will find the present volume both sufficient and cheaper 
than the earlier work. But then they must be contented with that 
which is not the best. 

Dean Alford was beloved and admired by so many people that his 
biography was inevitable. It is also interesting, and has been well 
written by Mrs. Alford.^ Dean Alford may be briefly characterized 
as a man, who, though he was certainly not a leading man of his time, 
yet mixed with those who were. He was not opposed to progress, 
but it is doubtful whether he assisted it. There is, however, no 
doubt that he was a man of high culture, and of great literary energy. 
Probably he was extremely useful. The great mass of men need a 
leader. It is not necessary that he should be a very gi*eat man, but 
it is necessary that he should have certain elements of stability. For 
this stability, a position as an eloquent, notable, sincere clei^yman, is 
one which is, in most cases, a suflicient guarantee. If a clergyman 
in this position show^ liberal tendencies, he at once becomes 
attractive to many. Bishop Temple, Canon Kingsley, and others who 
might be mentioned, are leaders, because they unite firm faith, 
with bold independence of mind—a union which, being rare, commands 
attention. Dean Alford was similarly situated. He had thorough 
culture; he had a deep, devout habit of mind, and a practical, ener¬ 
getic character, which could scarcely fail to find success. His diary 
illustrates this:— 

“Aug. 2, 1870.—Genesis xlix., very difficult. News of a great defeat of 
the French at Wurth. 

“ Aug. 3.—Finished Genesis, thank God. Packing.” 

And there can be no doubt that he was a very successful man. 
Some scholars are doubtful about his Greek Testament, and others arc 
neither doubtful nor are they friendly. Still a deanery at Canterbury 
may be regarded as a very fair reward for an ecclesiastic like Dean 
Alford. We have only to add, that Mrs, Alford has performed her 
difiicult task with taste and judgment, and that the book is 
illustrated with a portrait, which we know to be a good one, and with 
a picture of the Dean’s study—a room which is large and commodious, 
and entirely creditable to those who furnished it. 

The biography of J. D. Forbes® has been undertaken by three 
writers writing separately, and in a great measure independently. 
Professor Shairp, the editor, thinks the book has in this way lost 
something of ite symmetiy, and he is quite right. The history of 
Forbes’s early life, his professoriate, and his later years at St. Andrews, 
has fallen to Professor Shairp. T?ho Professor has brought out, as 


* “ Ldfe, Journals, and Letters of Henry Alford, D.D., Late Doan of Canter¬ 
bury,” Edited by his Widow. Rivingtons. 

« “Life and Lectures of James David Forbes, F.R.S.” By J. C. Shairp, 
LL.D., Peter Guthrie Tait, M.A., and A Adams-Rellly, F.R.G.S. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 
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was to be expected, vividly, the religious vein of thought which marked 
the early life of Forbes* The love of science was, however, no less 
strongly developed* His visit to Cambridge in 1831 is recorded 
in the diary which his biographer supplies, and which contains many 
interesting entries 

“ May 17th.—Called on Professors Sedgewiok and Whewell and Mr. Ramsay* 
Strollea through King’s College by moonlight, and returned with Sedgewick 
to his rooms, and with difficulty escaped from his delightful conversation after 
midnight. 

‘‘May 18th.—Went with Mr. Whewell to Mr. Airy’s lecture. These 
lectures ^ the Flumian Professor, and at present probably the ablest man 
in the Cmversity, are in the highest estimation. Witii great talents 
for perspicuous though unadorned explanation, he is able to carry his 
class through propositions, especially in physical optics, of the highest pro- 
iundity, and by his singular ingenuity to illustrate some of the finest and most 
delicate expenmental truths on a most magnificent scale.” 

“Memoraudum, — Herschell in his fortieth year; Peacock the same; 
Whewell, thirty-seven; Airy, only thirty. Inimitable man!” 

In 1833, Forbes was elected to the Professorship of Natural Philo¬ 
sophy at Edinburgh. Ho was then under twenty-four years of age, 
and he entered with energy upon the duties of his position. It was, 
however, not for some years later that ho carried out his investigations 
upon the viscous theory of glacier motion—a theory which must 
always be connected with his name. Sir George Airy in speaking of 
the book, which sets it forth, wrote in 1872 :— 

“I have often contrasted in my own mind the well-directed and cai'cfui ob¬ 
servations there detailed, and tue cautious deductions from them, with the 
paltry and doubtful objections that have been made to subordinate ])oints of 
the theory.” 

And indeed by far the best part of the present work is the description 
of Forbes's travels and labours among the Alps, a portion which has 
been entrusted to Mr, Adams-Reilly. Mr, Adarns-lteilly does not 
suffer, as a biographer, in contrast with Mr. Shairp, and his use of the 
journals, and letters of Professor Forbes is much more judicious and 
interesting than that of Professor Shairp, whose tendency to common¬ 
place reflections somewhat mars the course of his narrative. Chapters 
XIV. and XV, by Professor Tait, are also good, and we could have wished 
that either he or Mr. Adams-Reilly had undertaken the whole work. 
It would then have had the symmetry which Professor Shairp at present 
finds to be wanting. 

It is now twenty-two years since the death of Sir Edward Codring- 
ton, and his daughter comes forward with a memoir^ which has hitherto 
been delayed by unavoidable circumstances. The history was, however, 
well worth tolling, and there were reasons which rendered a delay of 
its publication desirable. Sir Edward was descended from a family which 
had been raised to the baronetage by George I. He was born about 
1770. Distmguished in early youth, he commanded the Orion at 


^ ‘^Memoir of the Life of Admiral Sir Kdward Codrington.” Edited by his 
Paughter, Lady Bourchier. London ; Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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the battle of Trafalgar. In 1825 he became Vice-Admiral. In 1827 
he undertook the command of the allied fleet against Ibrahim Pacha, 
who had violated the treaty of the 25th of September, and on the 20tb 
of October he commanded in the sea fight at Navarin, in which battle 
nearly the whole of the Turkish fleet was annihilated. During the 
engagement Sir Edward stood upon the deck of his ship and escaped 
without a wound. Both Franco and llussia made honourable recogni¬ 
tion of his service, but for some reason he was looked upon with dis¬ 
favour by the English Tory Ministry. His merits were, however, 
fully recognised by the Duke of Clarence. Sir Edward died in 1851 r 
The present biography by his daughter is carefully and judiciously 
compiled, and the selections from his letters serve to bring the warrior 
vividly before the reader. 

Dean Stanley sets forth in his brief preface to Mr. Walroud’s life 
of Lord Elgin^ the chief reasons that have led to the publication of 
this book. 

“It was thought,” he says, “that a career intimately connected with so 
many critical points in. the history of the British Empire, and containing so 
much of intrinsic interest, ought not to be left without an enduring me¬ 
morial.” 

Accordingly a “vast mass of materials” was placed at the disposal 
of Mr. Walrond, in the belief that not having been personally 
acquainted with Lord Elgin, or connected with the public transactions 
narrated in his memoranda, he would be “able to speak with the 
sobriety of calm appreciation rather than the warmth of personal 
attachment.” Mr. Walrond has accordingly spoken, and the result is 
a dull biography. With much in the history of a varied and honourable 
life that might have interested, Mr. Walrond has done little more than 
select and adapt letters, diaries, and extracts from newspapers. Perhaps 
this was enough. A thin stream of biography meanders through this 
**mas8 of materials,” Mr, Walrond is addicted to the feminine use 
of the intensive “ so” and “ such,” and we rarely come across his por¬ 
tion of the work without meeting one or both them. 

“ His father, whose career is so well known in connexion with the Elgin 
Marbles,” &c. 

“From him he inherited the genial and playful spirit which gave sttch a 
charm to his social and parental relations, and which helped him to elicit from 
others the knowledge of which he made so much use,” &c. (p. 1.) 

“The principles of Colonial policy which Lord Durham had expressed w 
powerfully in 1838, and on which Lord Elgin had been acting so consistently 
for many years.” (p. 146.) 

“Home politics, to which he had been so long a stranger.” (p, 176.) 

The happy home, which he so rarely enjoyed, and to be sent out again to 
the ends of the world on such a service.” (p. 317.) 

“The dreary line to Singapore which he had traversed so often.” (p. 378), 

“ Ceylon, the scene of so many anxieties,” (p. 383.) 

But we weary of this, though there is much more of it. Those who 
wish to have a conspectus of the letters and journals of Lord Elgin 

^ “ Lettere and Journals of James, Eighth Earl of Elgin.” Edited by Theodore 
IValrond, with a Preface by A. P. Stanley, D.l>. liondon : John Murray. 
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will be able to find it in the present volume, but it is only fair to warn 
tihem that they will find little else. 

We may well connect with Lord Elgin’s life the life of one of the 
profoundest scholars of the literature of the Indian peninsula/ 
Henry Colebrooke during his long residence as judge at Mirsapor, 
and at the court of Berar, had by severe study made himself acquainted 
with the more difiicult old Indian literature. The ^‘Asiatic Be- 
searches” contain many of his writings on the form and contents of 
the Vedas, the metres of the Indian poems, and kindred subjects. He 
translated several digests of Hindu law, and was the author of a 
Sanskrit grammar. The history of Mr. Colebrooke’s life is, as in the 
case of most scholars, bound up with that of his works. Sir T. Cole¬ 
brooke has united the provinces of biographer and critic, and the re¬ 
sult is a valuable work which will grew in estimation with that 
widening group of men who devote themselves to Oriental literature. 

A very vivid representation of certain phases of native Indian life 
is to be found in the strange half-forgotten novel, “ Pandurang 
Hari.”® The book was written about half a century ago by one Mr. 
Hockley, who belonged to the Civil Service of Bombay. Sir Bartle 
Frere in his introduction tells us very little of the author. Indeed he 
knows but little. Mr. Hockley lelt the service under a cloud, of 
what particular complexion wo arc not told. This novel seems to have 
been his only essay in literature, and to have been a very fair picture of 
Mahratta life in the beginning of this century. Sir Bartle Frere, 
says that there are few of the scenes or stories contained in Pandu- 
raiig’s narrative to which he could not find a parallel among the 
reminiscences ho has beard related by old men, whose youth bad been 
passed in Mahratta and Piudari courts or camps. Strange enough 
some of these scenes are—pictures of nmrders, treachery, and cruelty, 
which happily find nothing like themselves in India at the present day. 
The editor draws from this iact the encouraging inference, that the 
country which makes such ra])id progress from a debased state, has in 
it the elements oi infinite greatness. He is not blind to the fact that 
European critics of Indian society can form but a partial and im¬ 
perfect view of the native character, but his own experience bears 
testimony to the general truthfulness of the author’s incidental sketches. 
At any rate, half a century ago the novel made a deep impression upon 
many minds, and, as it has been long out of print, there has seemed to 
be a sufiicicut demand for it to w arrant a second editon. As to the 
editing, ISir B. Frere has performed his task perfunctorily; his intro¬ 
ductory chapter is good, but beyond this he has done nothing more 
than reprint the work from a copy belonging to Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide, and the proofs have not even been carefully corrected. As a 
series of pictures representing, with vigour and general truth, a past 
and degraded epoch in Mahratta history, this novel has some interest, 
but as a work of art it is neither artistic nor pleasing. 

s The Life of H. T. Colebrooke.” By his Son, SirT. £. Colebrooke. London: 
TrUbner and Co. 

^ “ Pandurang Hari. Memoirs of a Hindoo.’* With an Introductoty Fre&oe 
by Sir Bartle Frere. London; Heni^ S. King. ^ 
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The life of Mohammed by a Mohammedan, a man of liigh culture 
and broad liberal views, is one which should be regarded with interest 
by all who care to know the truth of the Prophet’s teachings* Mr* 
All’s book’^ is one of some signihcance. It is rare for Englishmen 
to hear in their own language such bold assertions of belief in Isl&m 
as those which Mr. Ali utters. But it is very well that they should 
hear them, and if they could only exercise the tolerance which our 
author always exhibits, a greater reform would be efiected than is at 
nil likely to be near* Some men there are indeed in whom our author 
recognises a tendenej^ in this direction, and he mentions with honoui* the 
names of Maurice, Stanley, Carlyle, Emerson, Parker, and Channiug. 
He looks forward hopefully to the time when a gradual enlightenment 
and a communion of sympathy shall remove the ban which the 
'Westerns have attached to the name of Isl&m, and shall lead to a final 
commingling of sects in one universal brotherhood. 

Meanwhile, as the first step to this end, he has written a clear and 
succinct history of the events in the life of the Last of the Pro- 
plicts,” and has set forth the chief Islamic conceptions upon religious 
subjects. With these matters lie deals fully and candidly. He does 
not avoid difficult questions. Thus he speaks at length of “ Poly¬ 
gamy”—one of the most repulsive tenets to the Occidental mind, 
llistorically considered, the permission of Mohammed to his followers 
was a real advance in moralitv. llis permission dealt with customs 
as he found them. A man might marry as many wives as he could 
maintain, and repudiate them at will. By limiting the number of 
contemporaneous maniages, and by making the Imsband responsible 
for his wives, while appearing to sanction polygamy, Mohammed, in 
realit}^ struck at the root of the evil. 

Hence,” says Mr. Ali, "in those Mohammedan countries where the cir- 
cunistuuces which made its existence at first necessary are disappearing, plu¬ 
rality of wives has come to be regarded os an evil, and as something opposed 
to the teachings of the prophet.” 

Mr. Ali urges also the tolerant and chai'itablo nature of Islam, and 
argues with considerable ingenuity a thesis little supported in Europe— 
that Islam never grasped the sword for the purpose of proselytizingr 
Indeed, so much can be brought against Christians with regard to 
persecution that it is a subject which it would be better by common 
consent to leave out of the question. The concluding passage of this 
book may be well commended to Christian and Muss^man alike 

'* Let us hope that the time is approaching when Isl&m, freed from the 
blind idolatry of letters and apotheosis of dead men, will regain her true 
character, and joining hands with the Christianity of the devoted Prophet of 
I^azaretb, will march on together in the work of civilization. Islam and 
Christianity both aim at the same result8*»the elevation of mankind. The 
gain of one is the gain of the other.Why then should not the two har¬ 

monize P Why should not the two, mixing the waters of life treasured in their 

** A Critical Examination of the Life and Teachings of Mohammed." By Syed 
Ameer Aii, Moulvi, M.A., LL.B. Of the Inner Temple. Banister-at-Lawr 
London : Williaxas and Korgate. 
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bosom, form the b^ht flowing river which would bear our race to the most 
glorioos fields of £mmanily f Everything that elevates the heart of man is 
true; everythmg that leads to goodness and parity in action and in thought is 
true. Why not then henceforth adopt the words of the Prophet of Arabia as 
the motto of humanity:—*Try to excel in good works; when ye shall return 
unto God, He will teU you as to that in which ye have differed/** 

From Mohammed to the Oxford Methodists is indeed a long stride; 
but in his history of this devoted group of men, Mr, Tyerman has 
chosen a subject which is worthy of the historian. He has well 
brought together such information as he has been able to collect 
concerning the men who were more or less in connexion with the 
Wesleys at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Wesley writes 

“In November, 1729, four young gentlemen of Oxford—Mr. John 
Wesley, Fellow of Lincolu College; Mr. Charles Wesley, Student of Christ 
Ghuren; Mr. Morgan, Commoner of Christ Church; aud Mr. Kirkham, of 
Merton College—began to spend some evenings in a week togetherin reading, 
chiefly, the Greek Testament,” 

These were the first Oxford Methodists, and from those readings it 
may bo said that Methodism took its rise. It is not, however, of 
these men that the present work is a biography. The lives of the 
two Wesleys were already in existence. But others were attracted by 
the intensity of the religious life which shone in that small circle, and 
of some of these the memoirs arc now given. Thus we have a memoir 
of Clayton, the Jacobite clergyman; Ingham, the Yorkshire Evan¬ 
gelist; Gambold, the Moravian bishop; a good notice of James 
Hervey,the literary parish priest; and Broughton, the faithful secretary 
to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. There is also a notice 
of that remarkable woman, Martha Wesley Hall, which sets her cha¬ 
racter in a bright light. The book presents a fair and succinct account 
of those Oxford Methodists. It is written from a sectarian point of 
view, aud with as much illumination as it is possible to receive in that 
position. 

Mr. Gilfillan’s Life of Dr. Anderson^^ is a book which the word 
“offensive” best characterizes. It purports to be the biography of a 
Glasgow clergyman, who was well known in his own city, and who 
published some volumes of sermons which met with a measure of 
success. Mr. Gilfillan writes of him with a vulgar volubility of 
panegyric, which, if it were not capable of affording amusement, we 
should have little inclination to notice. We are told, for instance, 
that Dr. Anderson, though not exactly to be placed beside such men 
as Sir W. Scott, Professor Wilson, De Quincey, and Thomas Carlyle, 
was yet entitled to rank with them. Aud why ?— 

“ From his pulpit, on which be stood as on a throne, he subsided into private 
society as easily and gracefollv as a wave from its sweeping power and vested 
majesty into the level of the Jeep. He did not descend with compulsion and 
laborious flight.” (p. 164.) 

“ The Oxford Methodists.*’ By Bev. L. Tyerman. London : Hodder and 
Stoughton, 

Life of tbeBev. WUliam Anderson, LL.D., Glasgow.” By G. Gilfillan. 
London ; Hodder and Stoughton. 
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If this indicates, as it would appear to do, that Glasgow ministers are 
in general compelled by violence to quit their pulpits, and that Dr. 
Anderson gracefully forestalled that violence by sliding down the 
bannisters, we are free to confess that Mr. George Gilfillan has ex« 
pressed himself well. That we have suggested the right interpreta¬ 
tion of these words, seems to be borne out by another passage (p. 274), 
where we have a description of Dr. Anderson in the pulpit:— 

*'Qniet, placid, and even covthy^ as he usually looked iu his pulpit, the 
audience knew by past observation how lie could shoot out boar-Uae bristles, 
or even unfurl a set of porcupine rjuills at a moment’s notice, and hence there 
was a trembling mingled with iheir mirth when they laughed, and a certain 
awe overshadowed their spirits when they admired” (p. 274.) 

This is in itself suflScicntly striking, but we are told further, that 
“a deep and dusky gravity lay on his countenance,” and “a deep, 
dark current of cogitation lay below” (p. 132). Again (p. 122), he 
was: “fond of blowing away, as through snorting nostrils, those 
sophistries, evasions, and meannesses in controversy which are beneath 
argument, baffle logical exposure, and can be reached only by contempt.” 
After this, we are not surprised to loam that it was with him, “ as it 
ought to be with men of original manhood, llising out of the red 
earth, some of it may ho expectod to cling to them as they como” (p. 59). 
If we construe this strange sentence aright, there was much red eartli 
about Dr. Anderson, and it seems perfectly appropriate that he should 
be known in Glasgow as “daft Willie Anderson.” Ilis letteis, which 
are here printed, are as naively vain as lus biography is disagreeable. 
For whom was it written f 13ut we have already wasted too much 
space upon it. 

The Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford has brought 
out the second volume of the “ Menioriale fratris Walleri de Coven- 
tria,” Everything that Mr. Stubbs does is well done, and the 
preface here is specially well done. The sketch of King John which 
he gives is vigorous and clear, and appropriate to this volume, which 
furnishes one of the most valuable contributions in existfuice to the 
history of his eventful reign. Mr. Stubbs claims for this work the 
value of an editio princeps. The text has been collated with the 
original MS. of the Barnwell collection, and the original reading is 
in each case given. 

Besides the chronicles which came from monasteries, and which 
were carefully kept in the learned houses to which they belonged there 
sprang up at an early period a vast mass of contemporaiy poetry and 
contemjMjrary satire. These, imperfectly preserved as they have 
been, are capable of throwing great light over the character of his¬ 
torical events, and of rendering the historian important assistance. 
Mr. Wiight has therefore published in two volumes,” the texts of the 

“The Historicid CoUectious of Walter of Coventry.” Edited by William 
Stubbe, M.A, Vol. II. Published under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
London: Longman and Co., and Trubnerand Co. 

^^The Anglo-Latin Satincal Poets and Epigrammatists of the 12th Century.*' 
Now first Collected and Edited. By T. Wright, M. A., F.S.A,, Ac. Dnder the 
Direction of the Master of the Rolls. London : Longman and Co. 
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principal satirical poets belonging to the early history of our own 
land. They consist chiefly of poems and epigrams. The epigrams 
are on such varied subjects as “the crab,” “the cross,” “the wine- 
cup,” “ the eagle,” “ the gnat,” &c. They have not much j^oint, but 
will be interesting to the historical student. Mr. Wright’s intro¬ 
duction is full of interest even for the ordinary reader, and a copious 
index facilitates reference for the more curious. 

The second volume of Sir T. Hardy’s “Syllabus to Eymer’s 
Poedera,” comprises the documents of the years 1377-1654. It 
has a good preface, in which Sir T. Hardy examines critically the 
materials which have been added to Eymer’s collection in the 
' “ Eecord Commission” edition. 

The Early English Text So-jiety is doing a good work in preserving 
from oblivion and putting into an accessible shape ancient writings 
which must always be vduable to the philologist and historian. Each 
of the three re-issues'* sent us has some special claim to attraction. 
The quaint Georgic, so to speak, of “Palladius,” is edited from an 
unique MS. of the fifteenth century in Colchester Castle. The old 
English homilies which Mr. Morris edits are also from an unique MS, 
in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. A brief bub valuable 
grammar of the language is prefixed, and the homilies are accompanied 
by a translation and notes. The “ Complaynt of Scotland” has also 
a full introduction and a good glossary. The language is fairly intel¬ 
ligible to an Englishman, though it belongs to the Middle Scotch 
period; and though we are told that one literary friend of the editor, 
after scanning the proof sheets, asked, “ What language is this ? Old 
Flemish—or some Low German dialect dashed with French ?” 

We will pass on to the German books which have reached us this 
quarter. Herr Eoquette has published a history of the literature of 
his country, which strikes us as being in many respects a good one. 
It is a large book, but the subject is a large one. We will not profess 
to have read the whole volume, but we have tested it in many places, 
and generally with satisfaction and instruction. In the early portion 
the author keeps well before the reader’s mind the three great streams 
of German poetry—^the popular epic, the court epic, and the Minne- 
bong. In his history, especially of the Minuesong, he is lucid and 
pleasing; and his estimate of Provencal influence appears to be just, 
while his notices of the individual singers, though brief, are good. 
He has not, however, in every case obtained the most recent informa¬ 
tion upon his subject. Thus, in writing of the greatest of the Minne- 
ijiugers, Walther von der Vogelweido, his authority seems to be 


“ Syllabus of the Documents contained in the Collection known as Rymer^s 
Fcedera.” By Sir Thomas Hardy, D.C.L. Under the Direction of the Mi^erof 
the Rolls. London: Longman and Co. 

i« “PalladiuB on Husbondrie.” Edited by the Rev. R, Lodge, M.A. “Old 
English Homilies,” Edited by the Rev, R. Morris, LL.D. “The Complaypt of 
Scotland. With an Appendix of Contemporary English Tracts.” Re-edited by 
J. H, Murray. Two Parts. London : TrUbner and Co. 

“ Geschichte der Deutschen Dichtung von den illtesten Deukmaiem bis auf die 
Neuzeit.** Von Otto Roquette, Stuttgart. Ebner and Seubert. 
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Uhland^ and he makes no reference either to Pfeiffer or Menzel. 
And be asserts that the birthplace of Walther has never been 
ascertained, although, by the ingenuity of Pfeiffer (see Pfeiffer’s 
“ W. von der V. Einleitung,” p. xxv.), the question has been set at 
rest for the last five or six years. A great portion of the later his¬ 
tory is occupied with Gothe and Schiller—^too great a portion, we ven¬ 
ture to think. These writers loom so large through the incense which 
ha^ been offered up to them, that they destroy the symmetry of the 
book. Thus, to devote 160 pages to Gothe and Schiller, and two pages 
to Heine, and one and a half to Yon Platen, seems to us inartistic and 
unjust in a book which professes to be the history of German lite¬ 
rature. Nor is the treatment of Lessing perfectly fair. We do not 
conic to the history of German literature for the detailed biographies 
of one or two writei's—for the youthful histories of Gothe or Schiller; 
these already exist, and are accessible ; but we expect the historian 
to mark out for us, with precision, the great currents of thought, the , 
names from which they issue, and the general features of the intellectual 
tract we are contemplating. Herr Jtoquette has not always done 
this. The various portions of his book are, if we may use the expres¬ 
sion, upon a varying scale, but wc may add that the delineation is 
generally correct. 

The words with which Herr Wuttke introduces his learned work'* 
to the German public are rather surpiising to the English reader. He 

“I have endeavoured to treat the subject of this book so simply, clearly, 
and intelligibly, that every one of only moderate culture may be able to read 
and understand it. Yet I know full well, since niy iir&t appearance as an 
author dates back more than a generation, tliat if 1 had wished for an audience 
outside tlie circle of the learned, 1 must have written this book in the ricuch 
or English language, and not iu the language of the * nation of thinkers,’ mobt 
of whose sons spend the seven nights of the week iu the tavern, the barracks, 
or at evening parties.” 

The book is a history of the writing of different nations, from the 
tattooing of the savage to the European alphabets. A long chapter of 
60 pp. is devoted to the tattoo; the methods of writing adopted by 
the Indians, the Peruvians, the Chinese, the Japanese, the Mongolians, 
the Egyptians, and the cuneiform writers, are fully discussed and ex¬ 
plained clearly and historically. Tlie Chinese chapter is of conside¬ 
rable interest. Thu book is both learned and popular iii its nature. 
It is intelligible to the ordinary reader, although Herr Wuttke says 
that he has used seven large public libraries in its preparation, and 
that he has yet to regret his inability to obtain all the books which 
he required. It is satisfactory to see in the portentous list of autho¬ 
rities which he quotes a large proportion of English names. 

Dr. Maack'* has devoted some time to the consideration of Etruscan 


<*X)ie Entstehung der Schrift, die verschiedenen Schrifteysteme, und das 
Sebrifttam der nioht alfabetarisch Schmbeadeu Yblker.” von H. Wuttke. 
Leipzig: Ernst Fleischer, 

^ Bie Entzifiemng dee Etruskischen, und deren Bedeutung fur Nordische 
Archdologie.” Yon l>r. F. H. K. Y. Maaok. Hamburg: Otto Meissner. 
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inscriptions, and has in view the publication of a book upon the sub-^ 
ject. Meanwhile Dr. Maack hears that Frofeseor Corssen has already 
interpreted these inscriptions, and in order to establish his own origi¬ 
nality he publishes the present brochure before the Professor’s work 
appears. Briefly, he interprets them through the Erse. Whether he 
is successful or not, it is for the specialist to decide. But even the 
ordinary reader can see that his method is dangerous, and that Dr. 
Maack is a reckless philologist. Wo may hand over bis Ettuscan in¬ 
scriptions to Professor Corssen, who will probably deal with them. 
But Dr. Maack has given a list of Latin words, which he also derives 
from the Irish. We will look at one ov two of them:—Lat. harharus^ 
from Irish Jar, “ the sea,” or the sea-robber. Lat. iw?or, from Irish ogh, 

holy and “ sister.’* Lat. teTJiplum^ from Irish teanif ‘‘scientific ” 
27olCy “ a measure of land.” To which derivation Dr. Maack affixes the 
note;— 

“How carefully the land about the temple was arranged by the priests has 
been shown by 0. JMullcr (■* Die Etrusfcer,” ii. 132 fg.). The entrance to 
the temple must always be on the south side.” 

Dr- Maack expresses a hope that the reluctance which classical scholars 
show towards Celtic derivations will henceforth vanish. Ho adds, too, 
that from the Irish alone a proper derivation can be found for the 
words given above, and for others in his list. We are tempted by' the 
audacity of Dr. Maack to essay ourselves another series of Celtic deri¬ 
vations. May not all that Dr. Maack says in favour of Irish deriva¬ 
tion apply to Welsh ? If this be so, then we should derive the words 
as follows:— 

Lat. harbaruB^ from Welsh, Jar, “ fuiy,” and Jdr, the “shaft of a 
spear.” Barhams is therefore the “ fierce wild man with the spear,*’ 
not the “ sea-robber.” 

Lat. from Welsh,oy, “youthful,” and sir, “solace,** or “com¬ 
fort,** the root of the common word siriol, “cheerful.** This is much 
moi'e probable and poetical than the “ holy sister” of Dr. Maack. 

Lat, tmnphjm, from Welsh tern, “ a space or plot of ground,** and 
pol, “ round.** This connects the word at once with ripzvo^ and rifivta. 
If Dr. Maack is yet in dread of being forestalled by Professor Corssen, 
we gladly put at his disposal our few derivations, which we beg to 
assure him have never been published before. And we may add that 
the Welsh words we have given above are to be found in the Lexicon 
of Dr. Owen Pughe, with the meanings assigned to them. 

Hen* Diimmler has'edited the remains of Anselm the Peripatetic.^'^ 
They are instructive as an example of the interest which classi¬ 
cal studies continued to awaken in the eleventh century. The 
introduction by Herr DUmmler is good. 

M. Pingaud has written a work on the policy of Gregory the 
Great.” This prelate was the originator of the belief in Purgatory, 
Invocation of Saints, and of the so-called Gregorian chants. M. 

“Anselm der Peripatetiker.'' Herausgegeben von Ernst Dutnmler. Halle. 

“La Politique de Saint Gregoire le Grand.” Pur L. Pingaud. Paris: 
Ernest Tborin. 
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Pingaud says of him that he substituted a Christian Republic for the 
Boman Empire, and that his memory deserved to pass to posterity as 
that of “ the last of the Eomans/* 

M, Lieblein has presented in a short work’'^ some of the results 
vvliich are to be drawn from the genealogical lists of Egyptian dynasties 
already published in his dictionary. He also takes a general view of 
the various systems of Egyptian chronology. 

The graceful and learned book by Herr Bendorf “ deserves a longer 
notice than wc can give it. It is a description of the metope reliefs 
from Selinus, which are now in the Museum at Palermo, Besides 
the text, this elegant volumo contains photo-lithographs of the reliefs 
in every way worthy of the edition. 

The official excavations at Syllt amongst the graves of the Goths 
are recorded in a pamphlet®* by Herr Handelmann, Two engravings 
are also given, and three woodcuts. 

Signor Gubernatis has undertaken a work of some magnitude in a 
foreign language. He has not done so without trepidation, and he 
speaks of his enterprise as “ foolhardy.” Nevertheless, he has done it, 
and done it well. His book is a history of the zoology of myths,®® of 
the animals which so frequently occur in mythological stories and folk¬ 
lore. The book is one which we cannot fairly deal with in a short 
space. It is not free from faults of taste, but its leai’ning and earnest¬ 
ness cannot be doubted. The apology which Signor Gubernatis makes 
for his imperfect English is entii’ely superfluous. 

The strange theory which Professor Wilson has started®® may not 
inaptly be joined with the strange book which Signor Gubernatis has 
written, since it may be considered as half belonging to the animal 
mythology of which the Italian is the liistorian. Professor Wilson 
accepts the evolution theory as suggested by Mr. Darwin, and dads the 
link which joins the more degraded types of humanity to their 
brute predecessors. ^J'hisisnonc other than Caliban of the “ Tempest.” 
Professor Wilson, is far from maintaining that such a monster ever 
actually existed, or that Shakspeare held the Darwinian theory, but he 
argues with some ingenuity, that if humanity ever passed through such 
a st^e that stage has been adequately depicted by the power of the 
omniscient poet. The leading purpose of his pages, is, he says, to 
show that the poet’s genius has already created for us 

” The ideal of that imaginary intermediate being between the true brute 
and man, which, if the new theory of descent from crudest animal organisms 


” R^herches sur la Cbronologie ^gyptienne,*' Par I, Lieblein. 

Die Metopen von Selinunt mit Unterauchungen Cber die Geschichte der 
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be true, was our predecessor and precursor in the inheritance of this world of 
hamanltj. 

With this is incorporated a series of conjectural emendations of the 
" Tempest” and “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Whatever may be the 
value of the earlier part of the volume, the latter part is certainly feeble. 

The Childhood of the World”®^ is a bright and charming little 
volume which we would gladly see in every child’s hand. It is written 
for the young, but there are many of more advanced age who may 
obtain from it information. It describes in clear and pleasant langua^ 
the history of man’s progress in material things, and also his advance 
from lower to higher stages of religious belief. It brings the broadest 
and best of the teachings of such men as Tylor, Lubbock, and Waitz 
within the comprehension of young people, and we gladly welcome it 
as the forerunner of a series of better children’s books. We may 
say of it that it has as much sweetness and light” as can be com¬ 
municated to a child. 

“The Great Dutch Admirals”” is a good specimen of the old 
style of children’s books. It is full of heroic deeds and daring 
emprise; if it has any fault, the fault is that it is a little dull to the 
mature reader. But boys will like it, and it appears to have met wjth 
their approval, for it is reprinted from the pages of “ Good Words for 
the Young.” 

Mr. Sidgwick, continuing his Euripidean series, has now edited the 
“Electra.”” We need only say that the present number is equal to 
the rest of the series. This is the highest praise we can either give 
it, or it can need. Mr. Plumptre’s translation of “^schylos”®® has 
reached a second edition. It is the best translation for the general 
reader. Mr. Wood’s edition of the first two books of “Herodotus”^' 
is both good and sound. It has a full introduction and scholarly notes. 
There arc also satisfactory discur&uses upon the style and dialect of 
Herodotus. 

Miss Edith Thompson writes the History of England®® in the “ His¬ 
torical Course for Schools,” which is edited by Dr, Freeman. It is 
a C 9 mpact and consecutive narrative of the principal events. It dis¬ 
penses with individual detail, and loses undoubtedly much in the 
process, but its general correctness is guaranteed by the editor. The 
“Catechism of Roman History,”®^ by Mrs. Sewell, is short but satis¬ 
factory. The only fault we have to find is that some of the answers 

^ “The Childhood of the World. A Simple Account of in Early Times ’* 
By Kdward Clodd, F.II.A.S. London: Macmillan and Co, 
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are rather longer than is appropriate to the classes for which it is 
designed. 

It remains only that we should acknowledge ^the receipt of the 
“Annual Eegister,’’®* an excellent compilation; Mr. Gt, Browning^s 
“Memoir of the late Emperor Napoleon an offensive, catch¬ 

penny pamphlet; and two numbers of Mr. Black’s translation of 
Guizot’s “Historj' of France."®® 


BELLES LETTEES. 

M r. MAITLAND’S “By and By”^ is in reality the continuation 
and natural sequel of “The Pilgrim and the Shrine” and 
“ Higher Law." It, in fact, completes the trilogy. In some respects 
we consider it Mr. Maitland’s highest work. He here shows, not only 
the same philosophic culture, the same bi*illiant style, which were so 
conspicuous in his former works, but he has thrown over the whole the 
highest charms which imaginative genius can bestow. There is no 
test of man’s power like this. Lately in music, in painting, in poetry, 
and in Mr. Maitland’s own peculiar art—novel writing, our age has 
become thoroughly realistic Our painting is mere photography, and 
our descriptive writing is mere topography. Mind is not seen. The 
play and grace of imagination are lost. A master of hounds drawing 
on his top-boots, a lady having her back-hair put up by her maid, arc 
the scenes which our most popular novelist delights to paint for his 
world of readers. It is therefore refreshing to find Mr. Maitland 
stepping boldly out into a new field. For “ By and By" must not be 
confounded with “ Erewhon" and the “ Coming Race.” Its aim is 
much higher, and the execution far subtler. One thing, however, is 
worth noticing, as it reveals the tendency of the day. Undoubtedly 
all three books owe their origin really and truly to Darwinism. The 
development theory has set a train of si>eculation afloat, which has 
found a voice in romance. If man from being the mate of the beasts 
of the field, has alread}’- won such triumphs, who shall limit his 
achievements in the vast future ? is the thought which fills all reflecting 
minds. Not only this, but the thousand other hitherto undreamt-of 
possibilities, which the development theory has taught us, all press 
themselves upon our attention. Wo do not say that Mr. Maitland’s 
speculations are either true or false. It is sufficient that he has 
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clothed them with an air of probability. iSTo one can forecast the 
future. The Victorian England of to-day is a very different England 
to that of which Milton might have dreamt. The turn, which, for 
instance, manhood suffrage, a reversal of the present land-laws, an 
alteration in the position of women, the recent victories of Germany 
over France, the Alabama negotiations, may give to future events no 
one can truly estimate. The unexpected is always happening in the 
world’s history. The wise man is he who believing in the infinite 
power of Progress will humbl}' bow his head, and feel thankful that he 
has been permitted to see the beginning of a Scientific teaching, which 
is after all the real Revelation, and which shall some day shed 
incalculable and limitless blessings upon the whole human family. 
With such feelings we take up Mr. Maitland’s novel of the future. As 
we have already intimated “ By and By” derives its interest not from 
the story, as an ordinary novel does, but from its philosophy and the 
imaginative power with which that philosophy is brought before us. 

and By” can only be properly described by quotations. As may 
be guessed by all readers of Mr. Maitland’s previous works the “ woman- 
question” comes in for a large amount of discussion. He writes upon 
it with the large liberality and wise discretion of restrained language; 
indeed, throughout the three volumes there are many reflections which 
we should like to see expanded into essays. They would do far more 
in this shape than detached in a novel, to call attention to the obstacles 
which now beset a woman’s career in any avocation of life to which -^he 
feels that she has a true calling. Here is a picture, however, of the 
future as reprinted by Mr. Maitland:— 

Bright, intelligent, cheerful, and active, the sisters were a model of bcif- 
helpfiflness and prudence. Though not devoid of sentiment in regard to the 
delicate matters of the affections, thev were too practical in their management 
to let their affections minister to their discomfort. They had one and all 
asserted the privilege accorded to girls now-a-days, of quitting the parental 
shelter at the same age that their brother quit it, in order, like them, to follow 
the vocations they have chosen. No sickly exotics were they, such as their 
foremothers of ages long past. For there was no hcrdii^ together under the 
perpetual parents eye, like silly sheep sure to be lost if once they strayed; 
no sacrificing the individuality of their genius or their characters, and 
passing their lives in worthless frivolity, or listless indolence, envious of the 
active career of their brothers, powerless to earn or to spend, and absolute 
slaves to the exigencies or caprices of their parents, until marriage shall come 
to deliver them to a new bondage.”—^Vol. i. pp. 159, 160. 

Mr, Maitland, in short, describes the present state of woman’s 
bondage as past. To-day there is but one trade open to her, that of 
marriage. In “ By and By” every calling is as free to her as to man. 
After some reflections on the present system of marriages, the mad, 
reckless chase after any rich and noble scoundrel, which the “ girl of 
the period” now undertakes every season, Mr. Maitland proceed*?:— 

** The literature of the Victorian era, just preceding the Emancipation, 
abounds in evidences of the hapless condition of the British female of that 
period, particularly in the middle and upper classes. It was the very intensity 
of her oespair of any amelioration of her condition by conveutiouai remedies, 
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that precipitated the radical change of which we are now so richly reaping the 
benenis. That this change was not effected long before, was owing, it must 
be confessed to the timidity of the men, and their want of faith in the in* 
herent goodness of the female heart. The men had suffered the women to 
retain their belief in ecclesiastical infallibility long after they themselves had 
abandoned such belief. The inrevocability of marriage, dictated as it was by 
priests, bad at least the appearance of being a revenge taken by them for their 
own exclusion from it. It was the disastrous result of ecclesiastical restriction 
upon the relations of the sexes, far more than a process of rational investiga¬ 
tion, tliat opened the female mind to the baselessness of ecclesiastical preten¬ 
sions. The men fought their own way to freedom by dint of hard brain-work. 
It was for them a battle royal between truth and falsehood, or rather between 
the right to obey the dictates of their o^ minds and consciences, and the 
claims of antiquated tradition. But they did not take their women with them.- 
Either througn difference of natura or difference of'training, these were not 
amenable to the considerations which had influenced the men. Woman cared 
nothing for the abstract truth or falsehood of her rclig^n. Her heart was 
the sole instrument whereby she judged such matters. The ordinance of the 
Church which rigidly forbade all intercourse with the other sex, save on con¬ 
dition of an indissoluble life-long contract, had come to have the effect of 
abolishing even those very contracts. While those who were already involved 
in them, flndiug themselves unable to part, were driven more and more to 
desert. Woman had so far subordinated her intellect and moral sense to the 
authority of her priests, so far forgotten her heart as to accept at their hands 
a deity and a faith which were independent of any considerations recognisable 
by those faculties. Her new-born infant might be consigned to everlasting 
torture for the omission by its parents of a prescribed ecclesiastical ceremony; 
but the system that kept her from getting a husband in this world was in¬ 
tolerable. And by insisting on the absolute permanence of the tie, the 
Church liad virtually abolished marriage.”—Vol. i. pp, 162, 163. 

We have made this long quotation on account of its extreme bold¬ 
ness. There is no mistaking Mr. Maitland’s meaning. It' would not, 
however, be fair to criticise this passage—and there are certainly many 
points open to criticism—unless we gave Mr. Maitland’s views upon the 
ideal marriage of the future at length. This it is impossible to do. 
And unless we did so, our criticism must necessarily be both imperfect 
and unfair to him and to our readers. That great reform is needed in 
our marriage institutions, nobody, wc suppose, doubts, however much 
they might shrink from making husband and wife a mere limited 
liability company. At present, as Mr. Maitland observes, a wife is 
often only able to secure a husband at the expense of her morals. On 
the other hand, it would be quite possible for a writer of an opposite 
school to paint the reverse of Mr. Maitland’s brilliant picture of the 
future. In such a writer’s “ By and By” women might with great 
plausibility be represented as the high-priestesses of religion. He 
might with great truth point to the fact that the congregations of both 
the High Church and the Low Church at the present moment are 
composed of women. He might argue that it may be very well for 
men of science to do without that moral support which religion affords, 
but not for the world at large. He might show that the wits and 
thinkers, and philosophers and men of science of the last century were 
powerless against the influence which Wesley and Whitfleld wielded, 
and what is there, he might ask, to prevent something analogous to 
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this taking place at the end of the nineteenth century P As 
believers in Progress we naturally think that Mr. Maitland's picture 
is the more likely one to be realized. But we think that Mr. Mait¬ 
land is far too sanguine. It is a very long cry to Loch Awe. For 
a long time, outwardly at least, things will continue to be much as 
they are. The multitude must have for many a long year their idols 
and their toys. Still no one can doubt that a great change is coming 
upon us, especially upon women. All that women ask for is free play. 
It is beshle the question to answer that they are not fitted for such and 
such employment, and therefore shall not be allowed to undertake 
them. This is precisely like saying you shall not go into the water 
until you can swim, and because you cannot swim you shall not go 
into the water. It is no reply, such as the opponents to the rights of 
women constantly make, that women have never distinguished them¬ 
selves in the world’s history. Simply because they have not had the 
opportunity. Now that the opportunity, however small it is, has 
come, we find a contradiction to the statement. We can, counting 
back only a few years, point to woman’s greatness in every branch of 
literature and art, to such names as George Sand, George Eliot, 
Rachel, Mrs. Browning, and Rosa Bonheur, a constellation in them¬ 
selves, enough to.make any period of the world’s history remarkable. 
We have dealt so long on this subject, because we consider it the most 
important in Mr, Maitland’s important novel. We especially commend 
“ By and By” to all women wlio take an interest in the subject most 
connected with themselves and their true welfare. Mr. Maitland, as 
we have had occasion to remark when speaking of his previous works, 
a writer who stands quite by himself, lie possesses a stylo remark¬ 
able alike for its brilliancy, its delicate poetical fancy, and subtle 
humour, combined with a depth of philosophic reflection, which in 
these respects put his works on the same level as those of George 
Eliot. Lastly, it is no small praise that he has been able to treat this 
most delicate and difficult of subjects in such a way that, whilst fully 
doing justice to his own views, he has not let fall a word which can 
possibly offend the most fastidious of readers. 

To enjoy Lord Lytton* ** one must not be too critical. Read him with 
a critical eye, and ail pleasure is lost. Here you find an imitation of 
Sterne, hero of Lamb, and tliere of Thackeray. But the reminiscence 
in all these cases only suggests Lord Lyttou’s inferiority and want of 
originality. In his pages you find paste instead of diamonds, pearl* 

t owder instead of pearls, and wax-flowers instead of nature’s. We 
elieve that Lord Lytton’s true sphere of art was not in the novel but 
on the stage, that is to say, the stage of the present day. His writings 
glitter with mental tinfoil. He is a master of that sentimentality 
which now finds its congenial home only in the theatre, and of that 
false wit which can only be properly appreciated by the admirers of 
the “ Lady of Lyons.” His characters in short look better by gas¬ 
light than by daylight, when you cannot so well distinguish the rouge 


* ‘'Kenelm Chillingly: His Adventures and Opinions,” By the Amhor of 

** The Caxtona,” &Q. London: William Blackwood and Sons. 1878. 
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from the true natural colour. “ Kenolm Chillingly” is neither better nor 
wor&e than any other of Lord Lyttou’s novels. It illustrates our re¬ 
marks much in the same way as any other of his novels would do. In 
the beginning of the story the hero is born, and wo are introduced to 
H scene, about babies and cradles, modelled after the Sterne pattern. 
Soon after Lord Lytton takes a leaf out of the muscular Christianity 
noveliftts. Then we have tlie old Lyttonian sentiment for a chapter or 
two. Next wc are intioduced to one of those stagy farmers whom Lord 
Lytton delights in, with all the local colouring left out, and by this 
time we are pretty well tlirough the first volume. The best sketch in 
our opinion is that of Mr. Chillingly Mivers, who writes for the 
“Londoner,” Bui we do not see much of him till the middle of the 
bccond volume. Here Lord Lytton breaks comparatively new ground. 
But the character is in many points very unsatisfactory, and certainly 
does not realize the best type of the literary man of the day. The 
picture of him, making a reputation without anybody knowing exactly 
what he had written, is true enough. But then Lord Lytton has 
evidently, for want of matter, been obliged to iill up with details which 
are the stock-in-trade of men far infeiior to himself in the art of story¬ 
telling. We suppose, however, that professional novel-readers will bo 
most attracted by the charms of the two heroines, Cocilia and more 
especially Lily. ‘ KeuclmChillingly” will, we think,leave Lord Lytton’s 
position much as it was. Those who dislike him, and believe him to be 
artificial and insincere, will certainly read these piig(‘s with little 
pleasure. Those, on the other hand, who are not critical, who love 
a tale of fashionable life, full of a groat vai’iety of characters, and 
admire cleverness for the sake of mere cleverness, will find many 
spai'kling sketches, and many shrewd worldly sentiments in “ Kenehn 
Chillingly.” 

There are two novels this quarter which certainly illustrate the 
doctrine of liereditury genius. We, of course, mean Miss Thackeray’s 
charming “ Old Kensington,”® and Mr. Hawthorne’s eqimlly charniing, 
though in an utterly different way, romance of “ Bressant.” In botli 
cases we may distinctly trace the influences, which have left their 
mark. The lady first. Miss Thackeray has long since established 
herself as a universal favourite. She has gained the ear of the culti¬ 
vated portion of the public by perfectly legitimate means. She has 
never stooped to any meretricious arts. Slie has never indulged in any 
eeusation scenes, nor given way to any morbid sentiment. She has 
won her high position by simplicity of drawing, lenderest feeling, and 
delicate humour. But high as we were inclined to rate her gilts, we 
were certainly quite unpiepared tor such a novel as “ Old Kensington.” 
It I’eveals Miss Thackeray in quite a new light. Here we have much 
jjfreatcr breadth of drawing than we have been accustomed to with 
her, a firmer handling of the characters, and above all, that which is 
the art of all arts, an organic fusion of the incidents into one living 
whole. Lastly,^ she has developed quite a new quality—a satirical 
power which in its precision and depth reminds us of the great master, 


^ *‘01d Ksnaingtoxi.*’ By Miss Thackeray. Smith, Elder and Co. 1873. 
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the author of “Vanity Fair.*’ Wo could easily put together several 
pages of epigrams, which Miss Thackeray has scattered with such pro¬ 
fusion, but also with such artistic feeling. But we should hope that 
no reader is so stupid as to require them pointing out. They appear, 
too, to much greater advantage in the setting in which Miss Thackeray 
has enshrined them. Of course the great charifi of the book consists 
in the heroine. There is no risk of overpraising such a creation, 
which can only find its rival in George Eliot’s “ Maggie Tulliver,” We 
do not mean to say that there is any likeness between them; but we 
do say that the exquisite art which is bestowed upon the two charac¬ 
ters, in the loving care which U shown in revealing their inward and 
most subtle traits, partakes in both cases of a common genius. Of 
the other characters wo can only now briefly say that they are 
individualized with a power and force lor which wo certainly had nob 
given Mi>s Thackeray credit. Miss Tliackeray has by this work 
placed h(‘raelf in the very foremost rank of English novelists. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne^ is in some respects fortunate. Wo arc not 
able to pub him through the severe ordeal of judging him by his pre¬ 
vious works. Whut, however, strikes us most is his singular resem¬ 
blance both in style, sentiment, and sympathy with the author of the 
“ Scarlet Letter.” Indeed, we might at times fancy that we were 
reading from the pages of that weird tale. That same spiritual feel¬ 
ing, which so fasciuute<l us in the elder Hawthorne, is audible in the 
tones of the sou’s voice. The characters of Bressant and Valcyoii 
may possibly indicate a marked stage in American novel-writing. 
Certainly wo have nothing to set against them in English literature. 
It is iinpoasible, under the circumstances, to predict wiiat success the 
book may have in England. In America, where men’s minds are pre¬ 
pared for the reception of auch characters, the work ought to be pre¬ 
eminently popular. It appeals to a side of human nature which has a 
particular interest with the most cultivated minds in the States. 
Hero in England the principal objections will bo to a cettain haziness 
of treatmait. But whatever may be our opinion as to Mr. Hawthorne’s 
technical art, there can be but one as to the poetry and beauty of 
individual passages. We most sincerely recommend the book to all 
who are tired ot tlie ordinary Mudle novel, and who wish to enter 
into a now world of ideas. 

Mrs. Oliphaut’s novcl^ can either fortunately or unfortunately be 
measured by her past work. We are afraid that Mrs. Oliphaut is 
writing too fast, lb was but the other day she gave us really a work 
of art, and now she puts us off with some wretched “ padding ** which 
would be a disgrace to a third-rate novelist. Wo shall hope, however, 
thab this is only a transient flt of dulness which will soon pass away. 
We can ill attbrd to miss stories which have brought so much 


^ **Bressant: a Romance.” By Julian Hawthorne. London: Henry S. 
King and Co. 1873. 

® ** Innocent: a'Tale of Modem Life.” By Mrs, Oliphant, Author of “The 
Chronicles of Carling lord.” London: Sami«sou Low, Martin, Low, and Searlc. 
1873. 
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wholesome delight and innocent pleasure to so many thousands of 

households. , i « 

It is a pity that Mr. Eeginald Bramble* has thought fit to style 

himself A Cynic of the Nineteenth Century.” He thus calls atten¬ 
tion t-n what is a great want—a good satirical novel. Hannay and 
Whitty were the only two men who could be said to have succeeded 
in this line. But Mr. Reginald Bramble is neither a satirist nor a 
cynic. He enjoys life pretty tolerably after his fashion, which, how¬ 
ever, is not ours. He does not seem to be much more imposed upon 
than most young men with a good fortune. By far the most amusing 
part of the story is his various love-adventures. His first proposal, 
made in a thunderstorm, is told with some humour. The letter, in 
which the young lady jilts him for a wealthier and more noble suitor, 
is also admirable. It reads as if it were taken from real life. 

As a satire upon the social vices and follies of the day, Mr. Richards’s 
“So Very Human”’ must stand far before “ Reginald Bramble.” Mr. 
Richards is at all events in earnest. He hits at times, however, rather 
wildly. Ilis sparring throughout is indeed more remarkable for its 
vigour than its neatness. He appears to know many of the various 
phases of life in London. He is, however, most at home in the literary 
world. All the scenes connected with literature and the newspaper 
press are thoroughly life-like. The descriptions of the theatrical world 
are also equally powerful? Some of the b^ bits of Mr. Richards’s 
writing may bo found in the chapter “The Siren in her Cave,” and 


the description of what we suppose is the Alhambra. But the book 
is all through thoroughly readable, abounding in sarcasm and tren¬ 
chant epigrams. 

Life at Chaumes is described in that wonderful minute way, and by 
those realistic touches, which we have so long since come to associate 
with the names of MM, Erckmann-Chatrian.® Want of space pre¬ 
vents us from making any analysis of the story. Wo can, however, 
salely say, to use a hackneyed phrase, that whoever begins the tale 
will not leave olf till the last cliaptcr. The translation appears to be 
excellently done, and we might almost imagine that the story had 
been originally written in English. Once or twice we notice a slight 
slip. Thus we read, “ the number of pigs let out acorning was hence¬ 
forth to be limited” (vol. ii. p. 04). “Acorning” somehow sounds 
rather clumsy and forced. The proper technical term is, we believe, 
“ driven to mast.” 

The object of the writer of the “ Tasmanian Lily”® is to give a pic- 


• ^' Reginald Bramhiu : a Cynic of the Nineteenth Century. An Autobiography.’* 
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tttrc, for the benefit of intending emigrants, of colonial life in Australia, 
and especially in Tasmania. The book is full of information con¬ 
cerning the climate, churches, schools, trade, and farms. The writer 
strives to be thoroughly impartial. We think he would have suc¬ 
ceeded better if he had oast his book in a somewhat different form. 
One of the most interesting chapters is that entitled A Chat about 
Natural History.” The author has evidently studied the Tasmanian 
birds with considerable care. His remarks upon the colony are also 
evidently the results of long experience; but he has certainly weakened 
them by putting them into the present form of a tale. We should 
advise him to throw his information, which is certainly much needed 
in England, into the shape of a guide-book. It would then be ad¬ 
mirably suited for all parish and mechanics’ libraries. 

Although “ Harcourt” is not the first work which Mr. Tottenham^* 
has written, he has still to learn the great art of self-restraint. We 
must suppose, too, from his style, that he is still a young man. Yet 
there are good things in “ Harcourt,” some clever character-drawing, 
especially of women, some shrewd remarks, and above all some capital 
sketches of scenery dashed off with much feeling and vigour. 

We expect so much from the author of “Occupations of a Retired 
Life,” that we feel somewhat disappointed with his new tale, “ Seen and 
Heard.”“ And yet it is far superior both in tone and in workmanship 
to nine-tenths of the novels which arc issued- Minute labour has been 
spent ill elaborating and finishing each character, so minute, however, 
that the efiect becomes just a trifle wearisome. There is, too, just a 
little too much “ goody-goody” writing in parts. Putting aside these 
small blemishes, the story is excellently told; but is, perhaps, more 
suited for a younger class of readers than those for whom novels are 
generally intended. 

“Tlic Deserted Ship” may also be recommended to young readers, 
especially boys. It has the additional advantage of being illustrated 
with suver.al spirited woodcuts. In the same category we may place 
“Plucky Fellows,”” and “The Travelling Menagerie,”” though the 
last would be decidedly improved by the omission of such a sensational 
frontispiece as the “Lion King” torn to pieces by lions. 

We can but briefly indicate the general character of the remaining 
novels before us. Mr. Black’s “Lady Caroline with Pendants,"” is 
not a novel, but a collection of tales and sketches, wliich have already 


“Harcourt,” fiy Q-. L. Tottenham, Author of ‘‘Terence M’Crowan,” 
“The Irish Tenant,” ftc. Loudon ; Smith, Elder and Oo, 1873. 

“Seen and Heard.” By the Author of “Occupationg of a Retired Life,” 
London : Straban and Co. 3872. 

“ The lleserted Ship ; a Real Story of *the Atlantic.” By Cupplee Howe, 
M ister-Mai'iner. Illustrated by Towuley Green. London; Henry S. King 
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13 ** Plucky Fellows: being Reminiscenceg from the Note-Book of Captain B'red. 
A Book for Boys.” By S. J. MaoKeuoa. London : Henry S. Kiug and Co. 187S. 
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gained r'onsideraMo popularity when they firnt appeared in various 
magazines and serials. Mr. Black possesses a quick lively style. One 
of the l)est of bis stories is ‘‘ How Robinson lost his Fellowship.’* To 
all those who know Dresden and are fond of music, we can very strongly 
jvcommend “ Aleestis,”” whilst Gustav Frcytag*s‘“ Our Forefathers”” 
will be welcomed by everybody in its new dress. “ Chesterleigh”” is 
one of those many novels which are so considerably above the average 
that it makes us hope that the author may some day write a work 
which shall live. It may be ordered from Mudie’s without misgiving 
to while away an hour or two by the sea-side. With it, too, may be 
ordered Mr Donelan*s “ What *tis to Love.”” Cecil Clayton," we 
hhould imagine, is a young lady*s production. At all events, the female 
characters show the most insight, and there is a knowledge of feminine 
dress wliich is very wonderful under any other supposition. The story, 
thougli slight, is amusing. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the greatest novel and the 
greatest poem” of the present year should turn, in a great measure, 
upon the same subj'*ct-matter—the social position of women and the 
condition of our mamage institutions. Ilow far Mr. Maitland and 
Mr. Browning might agree as to the proper solution of the various 
difficulties involved in these important questions, there is no need for 
us just now to inquire. One thing, however, is certain, there are 
pa'ssages in Maitland’s “ By-and-By ” and in Browning’s “ Red 
Cotton Night-Cap Country” which coincide in spirit. Readers of “ By- 
and-By” will remember Mr. Maitland’s description of the Victorian and 
]>re-Victorian periods. Here is Mr. Browning’s description of the 
Victorian man, if we only substitute London for Faris :— 

“lie understood the worth of womankind— 

To furnish man—provisionally—sport: 

Sport transitive—such earth’s amusements are : 

But, seeing that amusements pall by use, 

Variety therein is requisite. 

And since the serious work of life were wronged 
Should wc bestow importance on our play. 

It follows, in such womankiud-puisuit. 

Cheating is lawful chase. We have to spend 
An hour—they want a life time thrown away. 

Wc set-k to tickle sense—they ask for soul, 

As if soul had no higher ends to serve!”—pp. 92, 93. 

We cannot quote further; but Mr. Maitland would n6t, we suppose, 
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object to the way in which the poet has represented the hero as the 
slave of the grossest superstitions. The heroine is a French girl of 
the period. We need not follow her career in London, when she lived 
in Colisseum-street, as Miss Pages, the actress. It is enough to say 
that Clara Milleflours fascinated and tormented the English aris¬ 
tocracy in a way which would puzzle the most diligent student of the 
Court Guide or the Divorce Court. Siie returns to Paris, and lives 
with Miranda. In due time her legal husband turns up. And here 
begins the real interest of tho story, the terrible struggle between in¬ 
clination, duty, and the superstitious of the (yhurch. All that follows 
is sad in the extreme Miranda at last destroys himself. Mr. Browning 
does not untie, bjit cuts the knot of the difficulty. Of course an 
article to itself would be required to fully discuss the various points 
which Mr. Browning raises. Tlu^re is no danger, however, of the 
subject being forgott(Mi. The whole que'^tion of what is now commonly 
known as “ illicit love,*’ such as Miranda’s and Clara’s would be 
cotninonly regarded, is certain at no distant period to be thoroughly 
discussed. Wo will therefore turn to the beauties of the poem as a 
poem. There cannot, we think, he a doubt that Mr. Browning’s two 
great sins in the eyes of superficial readers—^liarslmess and obscurity— 
have disappeared. The poem is clearness itself. And this clearness 
of expression has not been achieved at the expense of originality of 
thought. Mr. Browning is as origitial and as powerfully dramatic as 
ever. Lastly, too, there are many touches of a gentler order, which 
we do not gcneially associate with Mr. Browning’s muse. Here, 
fur instance, is one:— 

" It was the day when Spring’s green girlishness 
Grew nubile, and she trembled into May.”—p. 191. 

Here is another;— 

“ On one October morning, at first drop 
Of appled gold, first summons to be grave, 

Because rough Autumn’s play turns earnest now.”—p, 145. 

But we must stop quoting, though nearly every page would yield some 
line of beauty. To sum up, wo cousider—though wo are far from 
saying that we agree with the poet’s verdict and conclusion—that 
“lied Cotton Night-Cup Country” is decidedl) one of the most im¬ 
portant contributions, both from the interest of the subject-matter, 
from tho problems which are put before us, and also from the beauty 
and vigour of the poem itself, which Mr, Browning has given the 
world. 

Volumes of poetry still continue to crowd upon us; but the quality 
is this quarter very much better than usual. Chief among them 
stands Mr. Joaquim Miller’s “Songs of the Sunlands.”^^ some 
time ago called especial attention to this new American poet’s first 
work—“ The Songs of the Sierras,” nor do wo repent of our criticism. 
He has perhaps lost something of that boldness, and that flavour of 

“ Son^ of the Suulaads.” By Joaquim Miller, Author of Sungs of the 
Sieiras.” London: Longmans, Green, Reader and Dyer. 1873. 
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originality which in a certain way reminded one of Walt Whitman 
without his special weaknesses and extravagances. Still to coun¬ 
terbalance this loss he has gained a certain polish. Yet here we per- 
ceive a danger. But Mr, Miller must be careful that he does not 
buy elegance at too dear a price. Wo ourselves prefer the roughness 
of the backwoods of America to all the drawing-room conventionalities 
of Europe. We prefer Mr. Joaquim Miller’s native reed-pipe to any 
guitar. The most perfect poem in the present collection is without 
doubt ** The Isle of the Amazons.” Here we see Mr. Miller at his 
best. Here he has put forth bis real strength. It is, in short, a 
poem which will live. Here is a new description of the old tale of 
love among even the Amazons:— 

“ They bared their brows to the palms above. 

But some look’d level into couirade’s eyes. 

And they then remembered that the thought of love 
Was the thing forbidden, and they sank in sighs. 

“They turned from the training, to heed in throng 
To the old, old talc ; and tlicy tniin’d no more, 

As he sang of love; and some on the shore. 

And full in the sound of tlic eloquent song, 

With a womanly air and irrosolute will, 

Went listlessly onward as gathering shells ; 

Then gazed in the waters, mirror'd themselves. 

Put back their hair and sigh’d, aud were still. 

“ And they said no word. Some tapp’d on tlie sand 
With the sandal’d foot, keeping time to the sound. 

In a sort of dream; some timed with the bund, 

And que held eyes full of tears to the ground 
As the tide of years turn’d stormy and strong, 

With its freightage of wrecks, and impossible things, 

And a flood of far memories, born of the song 
And borne to the heart on articulate wings.”—pp. 103, 104:, 

This short extract ought to send many new readers to one who can 
write so freshly, so sweetly, and so strongly. 

We owe Professor Nichol an apology for having so long delayed 
noticing his remarkable drama of “ Hannibal.”“ Nor can we at the 
present moment do it justice. Yet substantial justice has, we are 
glad to see, been done hinf in other quarters. Professor Kichol 
has received the highest meed which a poet can receive,—ho has been 
praised by poets. We hope, however, to recur to it at no short 
date. 

Mr. Maccrom** is exceedingly angry with his critics, and especially 
with oursulves. Our crime is that we misquoted him. We, or our 
printers, put “very” for “every,” and added mispunctuation to our 
sin. As we should be most sorry to do Mr. Maccrom or anybody else 

** “ Hannibal: a Historical Drama.” By John Nichol, B.A. Oxon. London : 
Macmillan. 1873. 
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any injustice, we reprint the passage precisely as Mr. Maccrom 
desires— 

“ Viewed from the elevation of my place 
The landscape was an adtnirable one: 

Before me, stretching many a league away, 

Twas every fair and wild variety. 

We must assure Mr. Maccrom that even his punctuation cannot make 
such stuif as this poetry. Punctuation, or something else, is also 
required for Mr, Appleby’s verses.” Here is a specimen— 

** O’er three liundred years have been and gone. 

Since thou! immortal bard of Stratford Avon; 

Thou cluef, mighty genius, now layinjg in dust. 

But thy likeness—is now before me ui bust.—p. 85. 


It is, however, right to say that only Mr. Maccrom and Mr. Appleby 
rcacli such depths of imbecility as these two passages reveal. The rest 
of the poetry, as we have said, is this quarter very much above the 
average. A hundred years ago several of the writers would certainly 
have taken their places in any edition of the British Poets. Not long 
since we called attention to the delicate fancy and genuine feeling dis¬ 
played in a volume of poems by Mr. Wade Robinson, We now gladly 
welcome bis “Loveland.'*” The poems are much of the same character 
as the “Songs in God’s World,” full of grace and refinement. Mr. 
Austin’s “ Madonna’s Child”” is a poem which certainly less than fifty 
years since would at once have secured a high position. But in spite 
of its many very high qualities, its easy flow, and harmonious versifi¬ 
cation, we doubt if it will attain a tithe of the popularity which it 
fairly deserves. Wo sincerely ngret that Mr. Austin should have 
abandoned his career as a satirist. At one time it looked us if he 
would certainly have made his mark in this direction. Neither “ The 
Season” nor “ The Golden Ago” are yet forgotten. We must now- 
class together a number of poems, all of which show at least refine¬ 
ment and cultivation, and some of them much poetical feeling. But 
it would be quite unsafe to make any prediction with regard to the 
future of the authors. First amongst them comes “ Proems’”** by Mr. 
Ootterill, very graceful and pleasing. Mr, Armstrong’s*® lyrical pieces 
possess the same characteristics. Anything which Miss Dora Green- 
well*® writes is sure to be both poetical and tender, and her present 
volume is no exception. Mr. Sidney Whiting’s*^ poems must also 
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receive ft word of cornniendation. Sut the volume which appears to 
UP to possess the greatest promise for the future is Lord Francis 
Hervey’sIf Lord Francis Hervey will only throw away his models 
and trust to hini-self, he may yet add another name to a family already 
honourably distinguished in the annals of literature. 

No county, with the exceptions perhaps of Yorkshire and Lanca¬ 
shire, has been so fortunate both in the number and ability of its 
glo^sari'*ts as Cumberland. The names of Dickenson, Gibson, Richard¬ 
son, and of many others, who were not professed glossarists, at once 
recur to ilie mind. And now we have to add Mr. Ferguson**® to the 
number. Ilia book is a worthy addition to the literature of the sub¬ 
ject. It has been treated in a most unfair manner, especially in a 
quarter where we naturally expected better things. Mr. Ferguson’s 
crime, in his critic’s opinion, consists in having given a number of 
wor<ls wliich are not peculiar to Cumberland, but are found in other 
counties. Tliis to our mind is the great merit of Mr. Ferguson’s work. 
What we especiall}’ now want to know is, how far certain words range, 
and what is their extreme limit, either north or south. For example 
let us take the plural form “ childer,” which, by the way, is not given 
by Mr. Fergusou. What wo wish to know is, how far south does it 
range ? Docs its use extend below Nottinghamshire ? is it ever heard 
in Warwickshire? The fault which we should be inclined to (indwitli 
Mr. Ferguson is that his glossary is not full enough. lie has at a 
rough estimation given us somewhere about two thousand provm- 
cialisms which are current in Cumberland. Now there must be nearly 
tliree times tliat number in the county, of which one-tliird is probably 
uncollected. We are quite aware tliat a theory has been put forth, 
which received the apparent sanction of a distinguished philologist, 
that the llriiish labourer does not use above five hundred words. 
Twenty years* experience in collecting provincialisms has convinced us 
that there arc few counties which do not contain somewhere about four 
thousand words in^t used in literary English, whilst the richer districts, 
such as Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Staltbrdshire, Lancashire, Lincohisliire, 
(’uinberland, contain about one-third more. Mr-Ferguson will pro¬ 
bably reply that it was no business of his to collect words, that ho left 
such drudgery to others, and that he employed himself only in the 
more ennobling study and larger aspects ot philology. We answer that 
just at tliis particular time, this crisis, this turning-point in our literary 
history, when railways, schools, tlie new education code, and emigra¬ 
tion, are not merely fast destroying, but utterly annihilating, our dia¬ 
lects, that the collection of words is far more important than criticism, 
however able, upon them. Criticism and comparative philology are not 
likely to die out just at present in England, but the words are daily 
dying out. What we inobt urgently require are the raw materials for 
our future philologists to work upon. In a few years it will be too 

3» *»Xhe Taking of Alba,” By Lord Francis Hervey. London: Lougniana. 
1873. 

33 «Xhe Dialect of Cumberland. With a Chapter on its Place-Names.” By 
Robert Ferguson, Author of “The Teutonic Name-System,” ^‘Tho River Names 
of Europe,” London: Williams and Norgate. 1873. 
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late to collect them, for there will be none to collect. Only to earnest 
labourers like Mr. Ferguson, who has the opportunity, which so few 
have, we can look for help. Some few years ago a pro^sal was made, 
we believe by Mr. Aldis Wright, to form an English Dialect Society, 
but it fell to the ground for lack of support. We therefore most warmly 
thank Mr. Ferguson for his book, and trust that it may stimulate 
others to follow his example in other counties. We have left ourselves 
no room to enter into any criticism upon its various merits. We can 
only say that it is full of valuable suggestions, and that its etymolosjy 
is, what ia rare in local glossaries, founded on sound principles. It 
deserves to bo placed on the same shelf with Atkinson’s “ Glossary of 
the Cleveland Dialect.” 

Since the foregoing notice was written, we have received, with much 
pleasure, a pamphlet by, we presume, Mr. Skeat, on the formation of 
an “ English Dialect Society.”** We most sincerely congratulate both 
him and Mr. Aldis Wright that thoir eiforts have at last met with a 
response. The Englisli Dialect Society has a most important work to 
do. Mr. Skoat, both in the pamphlet before us, and also in the pages 
of our contemporary Notes and Queries (4th s. xi. pp. 385, 386), and 
again in the same journal (4th s. xi. pp. 406, 407), has laid down the 
objects of the Society, and rules for the guidance of word-collectors. 
One of the first publications of the Society, we are glad to see, will be 
a new bibliographical list of all glossaries and all works which in any 
way illustrate our dialects and provincialisms. This is much needed. 
Mr. Russell Smith’s well-known handbook has long become practi¬ 
cally useless. Its next work, equally important, will be to reprint some 
of the glossaries which are known to exist in manuscript—such as 
Eishop Kennett’s, in the Jiriti^h Museum, and the large glossary of 
the Eastern Counties, mentioned by Way in his edition of the 
‘‘ Promptorium Parvulorum.” The advice which both Mr. Skoat and 
Mr. Aldis Wright give to word-collectors is excellent. We would 
venture to supplement it by the following suggestions:—That the local 
newspapers should be consulted; that the parish registers, and espe¬ 
cially the churchwardens’ books in each district should be carefully 
searched for words; and lastly, that the local names of the fields, 
when they appear to be sufficiently characteristic and valuable, as 
given ill the “ Parish Field Book” (used for the valuation of properties 
in each parish throughout England), should be registered. This last 
book is a most rich mine of information with regard to local names. By 
it we are satisfied that many of the places in the ” Doomsday Survey,” 
which have hitherto been such a puzzle, might be recognised. As Mr. 
Ferguson well observes, in his work which we have just noticed, the 
local nomenclature of a district is most closely connected with the 
speech of the people. But this local nomenclature is often buried in 
the name of some disused lane or outlying field, brake, dingle, or small 
stream, which can only be discovered by a study of the ” Parish Field 
Book.” We trust that we have now said sufficient to call the attention 
of our readers to the claims which the Englisli Dialect Society has upon 


English Dialect Society.'’ London: Trttbner and Co. 1873. 
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US all. If the society now fails, either through apathy, in this day of 
learning, or through want of funds, in tins time of .wealth, it will simply 
be a disgrace to the nation. We should remember, too, that this is the 
last possible appeal, because if the work is not now done, it never can 
be done. In a few years it will be too late. We have a chance now 
of rescuing from oblivion those old-world words of our fathers—not 
only in themselves beautiful, but which are of the utmost value to the 
philologist and historian, as helping them not merely to interpret the 
meaning of our elder poets, dramatists, and writers, but to settle the 
most difficult questions concerning our race and history, and adding, 
too, at the same time fresh stores of wealth to a language which 
promises at no distant date to be the language of the world. Upon 
those grounds, we claim support for the English Dialect Society from 
all who are interested and take a pride in the glories of our literature, 
and the history and progress of our mother-tongue. 

The ituglw series of Shakspeare’s plays is progressing. Mr. Mobcrly*s 
edition of is the latest, and is in every way equal to its pre¬ 

decessors. Its chief merits consist in its excellent introduction, tlio 
arrangement and notation of the lines in each scene, atid the scholarly 
tone of the notes. We should, however, Have preferred, for the sake 
of reference, that the lines of the whole play had been numbered con¬ 
tinuously, without any break. As a specimen of the value of the 
notes, we will take the following pertinent remarks on the peculiarly 
Shaksperian word “ emulate,” which Dyce, by the way, omits in his 
glossary :— 

Emulate. In other places * emulous,* Shakspeare is partial to these 
passive forms. As we have in As You Like It, ‘ O knowledge ill-inhabited ;* 
and in Macbeth^ * the raviu*d salt-sea shark ;* so we have in German, * er kuiti 
geritten, gekrockcu/ and in Greek a few words like virtmTos^ in the double 
sense of * suspecting* and * suspected.’—p. 6. 

We might add many more examples of Mr. Moberly’s method of 
illustration, especially in the use of such words as ** partisan” (p. 8), 
“ bed-rid” (p, 10), “ beteem” (p. 15), “ let” (pp, 28, 29), and others. 
He has evidently consulted the latest and best authorities. Once or 
twice we think that he has failed to hit the real solution. His inter¬ 
pretation of “ sharked” (act i., sc., 1. 98) is far better than of all 
preceding editors or commentators. Mr. Moberly has nothing to say 
to the absurd “shark fish” derivation of Steevens and Caldecott, but 
ingeniously connects it with the French “escroquer” and so with the 
Italian “ scrocco,” and the German “ schurke,” which had its equivalent 
in Elizabethan English by the common word “ shark,” a rascal. Not¬ 
withstanding Mr. Moberly’s clever suggestion, we still think that the 
true meaning of “ shark'd up” in this passage is still to seek. We 
are at present very imperfectly acquainted with the vocabulary of 
Elizabethan English. Some day or another the word will probably 
be found in some contemporary writer of the poet. So too again we 

M Prince of Denmark.” (Select Plays of Shakspeare, Rugby Edi¬ 

tion.) Edited by the Rev, Charles G. Moberiy, AssiataiitMaster in Rugby School. 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge : Xfivingtons. 1673. 
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arp doubtful if the true meaning of ‘‘ fishmonger’* (act ii. sc. 2,1. 174), 
and of “ wheel” (act iv. so. 6,1. 172), is properly understood. We 
certainly should like a better reference than Mr, Steevens’s memory in 
the case of the latter word, Mr. Moberly does not fall into the error 
of making Shakspeare a mere text for a philological lesson. He is care¬ 
ful to point out the poet’s beauties. Thus he illustrates the lines— 

*‘To thine ownself be true, 

And it must follow as the night the day, 

Tiiou canst not then be false to any man 

not only by some well known lines from Wordsworth, but by a far less 
known but et]ually noble saying of an Eastern sage—There is one way 
to gladden those whom you love: if one is not upright when retired into 
himself, never will he bring rejoicing to those who are near him.” 
From every point of view Mr. Moberly’s edition of Hamlet is 
excellent. 

Sir Arthur Helps’s style” is one of polished ease and refined humour. 
Every page shows us the thinker and the graceful scholar. So consum¬ 
mate IS the art of Sir Arthur Helps’s style, that it is likely to be un¬ 
appreciated by the multitude, who patronize sensational railway novels. 
The subtle irony is not likely to be understood by the vulgar mob, who 
grin from car to ear at the horse-play of their favourite hero and 
heroine. That restrained, severe, yet easy grace, which shows it«elf 
alike in the dialogues of his characters and in the author’s own reflec¬ 
tions, will, we fear, often fall upon deaf ears. Our minds are somehow 
attuned in a false key. We can relish nothing but what is full- 
fl.ivourod. How far the criticisms of the press are to blame for this 
state of things, we do not undertake to say. We^ at all events, have 
never pandered to the popular taste. It is therefore with especial 
pleasure that we call attention to Sir Arthur Tlelps’s charming volume, 
which is as interesting in its matter as it is graceful in style. Sir 
Arthur Helps does not, unfortunately, in his title fully express the 
exact purpose of his book, but that is plain enough to anybody who 
will read a single page. It is to inculcate humanity and kindness to 
our “ fellow-creatures, the animals,” as Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
would have called them. And Sir Arthur Helps teaches this lesson 
both to rich and poor alike. Whilst denouncing the atrocities which 
drovers practise upon the sheep and oxen sent to our markets, he does 
not forget the equal criminality of those titled ladies who go to enjoy 
the pleasure of seeing pigeons butchered by their brothers, lovers, and 
husbands. We are deeply thankful to Sir Arthur Helps for his plain 
speaking. His name will carry weight in certain fashionable circles, 
where others would not be listened to. We are deeply thankful to 
him, especially at the present moment, when wc can hardly take up 
a novel which is not filled with the slaughter of animals, both 
four-footed and feathered, by amateur butchers. “ It’s a fine day ; 
let us go and kill something,” is the key-note of all such works. 


^ ''Some Talk about Animals and tbeir Masters.** By the Author of 
"Friendsin Council.’* London: Strahan and Co. 1873< 
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We had marked a number of passages, principally quotations, by 
which Sir Arthur llolp*^ has illustrated his arguments, which we 
had hoped to have given for the benefit of our readers, but space 
unfortunately fails us. The book is remarkable from every point 
of view. A quiet humour, reminding us of Lamb, pervades it from 
the beginning to the end. It is always scholarly, without ever being 
pedantic. It is filled with a number of anecdotes, taken from such 
miscellaneous sources as St. Francis of Assisi, Xenophanes, Plutarch, 
and Humboldt, all illustrating the subject, and inculcating the one 
noble lesson which the author has in view—kindness to auimals. 

Animals and their Masters’* is, in short, a book which should be in 
every one’s hands, whether rich or poor, and should equally find a 
place in the drawing-room and the labouring man’s cottage. We most 
sincerely trust that the Society for the Preventioji of Cruelty to 
Animals, a Society which has done so much good, and which is au 
honour to our country, may take the book under its auspices, and dis¬ 
seminate it throughout the length and breadth of England. 

We must very inadequately notice Mr. Rutberiord’s “ Trouba¬ 
dours,”®^ a work written with great care, learning, and insight. Wo 
must also too inadequately notice Profe&^sor Cainpheirs translation 
of three plays of Sophocles.®® Of course, as far as accuracy and 
scholarship go, this translation is all that could be desired. But Pro- 
foissor Campbell does far more than this. He reveals hiinaelf as a poet. 
No one can read a single speech without being impre-S(*d with the fact 
that the translator is himself a poet, endowed not only with a 
portion of the dramatic power of the great master, but also with what 
is still rarer, with that restraint, that golden moderation—that mean, 
which is truest art, which Sophocles undoubtedly possessed to a greater 
degree than ever has been attained by any other poet. 


■*7 “The Tioubadours. Their Loves and thoir Lyrics, With Remarks on their 
Influence, Social aud Literary/* By John KutheiforU. London: Smith, Elder 
and Co. 1873. 

^ “Three TLiys of Sophocles—Antigone, Electra, Bejanira or the Beatli of 
lleiculet. TiMOhlated into English Verse.” By Le^is Canipltell, M.A., LL !>., 
Professor of (ireek in the University of St. Andrews, London ; William Black¬ 
wood aud Sons. 1873. 
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1. Report of the Gommiasionera appomted to inquire into 
the Constitution, Management, and Expense of the Royal 
Mint. 1849. 


2. Repoii of the Royal Gommiaaion on International Coin¬ 
age, together wUh the Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. 
1868. 


3. MemoroAidvm on the Mint. By Messrs. C. W. Fremantle 
and C. Rivers Wilson. 1869. 


4. Estimate of Mr. Thomas Graham, Master of the Mint, a/nd 

Colonel Smith, late Master of the Calcutta Mint, on the 
Mintage neceaaa/ry to cover the Expenses of Establishing 
and Maintaining the Gold Currency, 1869. 

5. Reports on the American, French, Prussian, and Swedish 

Mints: Parliamentary Papers. 


I T has been proposed once or t^irice to transfer the Mint to 
the Strand, and it is impossible to take a stroll through the 
purlieus of Tower Hill, to make a circuit of the Mint, or to walk 
through its courtyards, without agreeing with Mr. Lowe that the 
sooner this is done the better. The aite is historic; and standing 
upon Tower Hill the Mint is still within a stone’s throw of the vaults 
where, from the days of the Flantagenets till the year 1821, all the 
“Royal money” of England was struck b;^ the King’s Warden 
and Moneyers. This, of cpurse, is something as a proof of the 
historical continuity of the State ^ and in a country where every 
[ Yol. C. No. OXCVin.]— Nbw Shbibs, Vd. XLIT. No. II. T 
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spot lias its cluster of traditions, where every institution has a 
pedigree that you can trace back to the Conquest, to the Hept¬ 
archy, to the days of Canute the Dane, or even <of Alfred, 
historical links of this sort are not to be broken without a second 
thought. But when you have said this you have said all. 
Tower Hill has nothing but its historical recollections to re¬ 
commend it as the site of the Mint. It is now simply one of 
the most dangerous quarters in London; and it must be a 
standing marvel to the police that the thieves of Rosemary 
Lane have not long ago put their heads together to turn out to 
rob the gold van of its precious stores, as the Manchester Fenians 
turned out to attack the prison van. All that is needed to do 
this is a little organization and dash. “ I believe 1 could or¬ 
ganize a successful attack upon the van to-morrow,” said the 
Deputy Master of the Mint, when asked recently how it was 
that the van had hitherto escaped without even a challenge. 
“ The thieves, I suppose, have never thought about it. There 
is a magic about the van.” It is an exploit that needs only a 
moderate amount of courage, and possessing this the thieves 
might reckon upon everything in their favour if they could only 
contrive to cover their retreat with the booty. This is the only 
difficulty. Of course, even with the Mint in the Strand the 
gold van would not be quite free from risk. But what are 
the risks of Fleet Street and the Strand in comparison with 
those of St. Katharine’s Dock and Rosemary Lane ? 

This is an d p^'iori argument, and therefore an argument that 
may very fairly be answered by the observation that, as a plain 
matter of fact, the gold van may be left to take its chance in 
Rosemary Lane with very little more risk, practically, than it 
must face under the shadow of Temple Bar. The main argu¬ 
ment, the practical argument in favour of the removal of the 
Mint, is partly an argument of £ s. d., and partly an argument 
of public convenience. The Mint at present is overhoused, and, 
what is worse, is too much out of the way of the Bank and of 
all the rest of the Public Offices. Standing upon Tower Hill, 
the Mint stands upon one of the most valuable plots of ground 
in London; and tliis site comprises about four acres and a half. 
The place is more like a barrack than a Mint, and with its 
courtyards overgrown with grass and moss, you may, till you 
enter the smelters’ house and catch a glimpse of the seething 
metal, with its iridescent hues, imagine yourself in an abandoned 
barrack yard. You may walk through every courtyard of the 
Mint without coming across the slightest sign of life except a 
sentinel on the yawn, with a tortoiseshell cat purring round the 
stock of his musket. It is as still as a ruin, and with a broken 
column or two, a spray of ivy or eglantine, it might pass for a 
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mill with most of the visitors who now stand and stare at 
its white pillars glistening in the sun, contrast it with the 
grey and grimy walls of the Tower, and pass on with a haay 
impression that it is the Trinity House, a Penitentiary, or a 
Model Prison. The explanation is simply that the Mint occu¬ 
pies three or four acres more space than it requirea All its 
ofi^cers and workmen might be packed together, and still have 
ample room, in a wing of Somerset House; and in this position 
the Mint would be within equal distance at once of the Treasury 
and of Lombard Street. Standing where it does now, the Mint 
is out of the reach of Whitehall and of the City, is in a dan¬ 
gerous as well as disagreeable and all but inaccessible uoigh- 
bourhood, and costs us m rent and the etceteras of rent, three 
times more than it ought to cost, and three times more than it 
might cost but for the perversity of a House of Commons which, 
with Economy and Ketrenchment at the tip of its tongue, only 
likes to talk of Economy and Retrenchment as the Scottish 
maiden talked of love—in the abstract. 

The original mistake, of course, was in placing the Mint upon 
Tower Hill, and in throwing away a quarter of a million of 
money in Portland stone and cement when the workmen of the 
Mint might have been amply housed at a third of that sum. 
But the New Mint, as it is still called, was built when the War¬ 
den and his Moneyers were all huddled together in a corner of 
the Tower, and when it was thought that, through the resumption 
of cash payments after the French War, the Mint would require 
all the space that could be alfotted to it in this building to do its 
work efficiently. This, as it turns out, was all an illusion. But the 
buildings and site are still worth every shilling that they cost, 
perhaps a great deal more; and if put up to auction to-mprrow 
would probably yield enough to cover all the expense of fitting 
up a wing of Somerset House, or even of erecting a fresh Mint 
on the Thames Embankment This is what it must come to 
sooner or later; and perhaps the sooner the better. 

But this is not the only alteration that is needed in the work¬ 
ing of the M int. It is not, we hope, the only alteration that is at 
hand; for our system of currency needs remodelling all through, 
in the interest of the State no less than in the interest of the 
public as distinguished from the State. Why should nut the 
Mint be self-supporting ? Why should it be a source of loss 
instead of a source of profit to the State ? Why should it not be 
worked on true commercial principles? Why should it not be 
carried on as the Post Office is carried on, as the Telegraph Ser¬ 
vice is carried on, as the Australian and Indian Mints are 
carried on ? and why, when the Mint is self-supportipg, should it 
not be the only Coining Power in the reklm, exercising the privi- 
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lege of issue now vested in the hands of the Bank of England 
and of the rest of the Banks, and returning to the Treasury the 
proht upon the paper as well as the metallic currency, instead of 
returning a loss upon most of its work and allowing the proht to 
slip through its fingers and find its way into private purses ? 
Wny, in a word, should not the Mint be made to pay ? “ Make 
the Mint pay ? It must pay of course. You cannot coin money 
at a loss.” This is probably the first observation that will sug¬ 
gest itself to most people who have not till now thought about 
the Mint or its work, except perhaps to wish that it was a little 
busier and that we all had a little more currency in our pocketa 
It is a mystery, this manufacture of money at a loss. But with 
all its mystery it is a fact. The Mint makes a loss every year. 
It makes a loss upon every gold coin that it turns out, although 
the Bank, the bullion brokers, and every one else through whose 
hands these coins pass after they leave the Mint, make a profit 
upon them, very often a handsome profit, and make part of this 
profit at the expense and indirectly through the permission of 
the Mint. 

The English currency—the metallic currency—is the costliest 
currency in the world, and unless it is taken in hand in the course 
of the next year or two, we shall have to add that it is the shab¬ 
biest of all metallic currencies. It is fast relapsing into a pauper 
currency even as it is, into a currency, that is, which will circu¬ 
late only where the Queen’s writs will run, and which must 
circulate even there at less than its nominal value. The silver 
and copper coins, we need hardly say, are only tokens. Their 
value is fixed by Act of Parliament, and as long as they possess 
enough pure metal to prevent people attempting to manufacture 
them in rivalry with the Mint, it is a matter of indifference what 
sort of coins they are. Anything that will circulate, anything 
that wiU go, as the phrase is, anything that cannot be counter¬ 
feited without detection, anything that will wear, and anything 
that you can renew without too much expense, will do for a 
supplementary currency, although, of course, as a matter of 
decency, even these tokens ought to be kept in a presentable 
shape. But if our gold coins are to pass current beyond the seas, 
to pass current as they do at present in every port and market 
in the world, to pass where nothing else will pass, and to pass 
by tale instead of weight, they must be maintained at their full 
weight as well as at their old standard of purity; and although 
of course no one can tamper or will tamper with their purity, 
there is a risk of the mass of the currency falling below the regu¬ 
lation weight, a risk of the heavy pieces all disappearing from 
circulation, and a risk of the holders of light coin at home being 
compelled to pass it on at a loss, or else of the State being driven 
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to the necessity of recalling its coin, melting it down, and re« 
issuing it at a gigantic loss, as the only way of preserving its 
own honour and credit. At present the loss arising through the 
wear and tear of coin falls upon the public. At least this is the 
theory, although as a matter of fact the loss falls upon the person 
who happens to present light coin at the Bank of England when 
it is too old to circulate longer. The original cost of the currency, 
the cost, that is, of its manufacture, is the only part of the expense 
that falls upon the State. These two items—the cost of manu¬ 
facture and the loss through wear and tear—constitute the chief 
part of the expense of maintaining a currency like ours, and pro¬ 
bably very few people out of the Mint and the Bank of England 
have anything but the haziest conception of the sum which these 
items when put together represent; yet if they represent a shil¬ 
ling they may, we believe, be taken as representing 6O,O0OZ. or 
60,000^. a year. The working expenses of the Mint alone can 
hardly be taken at less than 30,000^. a year, and the lowest 
estimate of the loss upon our gold coinage alone is within a trifle 
of 28,000i. a year. These amounts in themselves are of course 
but trifles, but apparently trifling as a sum of 50,000i. or 60,000i. 
a year may look in a Budget of seventy millions, it is a serious 
sum when it has to*he reckoned up as a permanent charge, and 
especially as a permanent charge representing a dead loss upon 
work which ought to yield a profit to the State. 

Practically the English Mint is one of the most economical 
and one of the most efficient of our manufacturing establish¬ 
ments. It does its work cheaper and better than any Mint in 
Europe or in America It can turn out coins quite as well as the 
best of the Birmingham Mints. It has not a single supernumerary 
clerk or coiner. It has not a single overpaid officer. Its working 
expenses are all cut down to the lowest level, and the consequence 
is that money is struck cheaper on Tower Hill than it is* struck 
in America, in France, in Prussia, or even in our own Mints at 
Calcutta and Sydney. We have in the Parliamentary papers 
before us an account of the output of the Mint from to 
1866, a statement of the annual expenses of the Mint, taking 
the year all tbrfiugh, and a statement of the cost of manufactur¬ 
ing sovereigns alone when Ae men are working full time. 

The output of the Mint varies considerably from year to year, 
now and then to the extent of eight or ten millions sterling, 
frequently to the extent of three or four millions. The highest 
amount that has been coined since the year 1842 is 11,952.3192. 
This was in the year 1853. The lowest output was that of the 
year 1858. It thefi fell to 1,213,0232.; and after the commercial 
crash in 1866 not a single sovereign was struck for a year and a 
half. This irregularity adds, and must add, to the cost of pro- 
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ductioc, because it necessitates the Master of the Mint keeping 
tip a staff of workmen strong enough to meet the ugly rushes for 
coinage which the course of the Exchanges is apt to entail upon 
him every four or five years; and of course if tne men are kept 
kicking their heels in the courtyard of the Mint they must be 
paid, and paid in idleness almost as well as they are paid when 
at work, or they will drift off into other employments, as they do 
even now sometimes, or get into debt and perhaps become utterly 
demoralized, losing their skill as well as their character as honest 
and trustworthy workmen. But with all this irregularity from 
year to year, the average production of the Mint in gold coinage 
is pretty even when reckoned upon a series of years, say 10, 1 5, 
or 20 years. Upon the period now under consideration, for 
instance, the output amounts exactly to 6,000,000^. a year, and 
this is the average upon every ten years if you test it by shorter 
periods." This amount represents about six months’ work of the 
present staff of moneyers, and taking the average expenses of the 
establishment at 30,000?. a year, although they have been reduced 
since Mr. Lowe assumed the Mastership of the Mint as one of 
the functions of Chancellor of the Exchequer, this brings the total 
cost of our gold coinage to 15,000?. a year, or to about three 
farthings a piece. The cost of production coAsists of the following 
items:— 

1. Ordinary or fixed expenses— 

Salaries of officers.£400() 

Wages of artificers.1655 

-£5,656 

Or 0'271 penny for one piece. 

2. Extraordinary or variable on coining 


£5,000,000 in six montlis— 

Wages paid by piece.£2011 

* Assays by non-resident assayers . 832 

Loss of metal.1600 

Contingencies, including repairs, 

police, alloy, «&c.dl!l02 

-£9,345 

Or 0‘449 penny for one piece. •- 

« £15,000 


But when the Mint is in full work, as it was in January, 1862, 
and at work upon sovereigns only, it can turn them out at the 
rate of 1,822,502?. a month, and turn out these at a cost of 
2588?. 88. 5d., or about '340861 of a penny per piece. In 
1864 and in 1866 the Mint was kept continuously at work for 
five or six weeks upon sovereigns, and in both^riods the average 
rate of production rarely fell below half a million a week, and at 
this rate the cost of production was brought down to O'Sll of a 
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penny per piece. This is the quickest work erer aceom^ished 
by the Mint, and the expense must of coarse be taken as 
representing the minimum cost with our present processes and 
machinery. The workmen's wages in this coinage may be taken 
at 7$. 2d. per 1000 pieces, the salaries and contingent expenses 
represent 12s. 9^(i. per 1000, and the loss of metal 6s. per 1000. 
Total, 11. 5s. Hid. per lOOO. It is, however, only at iiftervals of 
or seven years that the Mint has a rush like this. The averse 
rate of production is what we have to deal w^th, and taking 
this at 5,000,OOOZ. a year, we must assume the average cost of 
production to be nearly ^d. a piece. It is impossible to attain 
greater economy than this; and the precision and accuracy with 
which the work is done are marvels of manufacturing skill. Here 
is a statement of the weight of 1000 sovereigns as they were 
issued from the Mint, and put to the test in parcels of 100 eaqh 
in the Gkild Weighing Room of the Bank of England:— 


1000 sovereigns as issued from tho Mint, weighed in parcels of 100 


in each. 
Sovs. 

Oz. 


100 

25-68 


»> 

25-68 



25-68 


99 

25-68 

Oz. 

99 

25-68 

1000 weighed in bulk 256*80 

99 

25-68 

99 

25-68 


99 

25-67 

% 

99 

25-68 


99 

25-68 



1000 = 256’79@ 3i. 17«, lOJrf. per oz. 9991. 18«. or 20s. each. 

These statistics show what the Mint can do when it is put to it; 
and although its machinery and its processes are not yet as perfect 
as they might be, are not even as perfect as those of Vienna, or 
of the private manufacturers of Birmingham, it is only fair to 
assume with these statistics before us, that the Mint does its work 
as cheaply and as well as the work can be done; that it leaves no 
margin of profit for p®vate coiners—the final test of the 
efficiency of a Mint,—that the 'loss upon the currency does not 
arise in the Mint itself, and that we have a right to ask as long 
as the loss represents nothing but the cost of workmanship, why 
we have to bear this loss at all, that is, why the loss, such as it is, 
should not be made good out of the work itself, why the manu¬ 
facture of gold into coin should not be covered by a seignorage 
upon the manufactured article, as it is covered in the case of 
silver and copper coins ? 
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This loss of |c2. upon every sovereign that is pnt into.circolation 
arises simply and solely through the regulations under which the 
Mint is compelled to work; and- it ought to be enough to say of 
these regulations that they were Imd down when -we Ebglish 
Government was in the hands of the Cabal Ministry, when the 
Exchequer was ruled alternately by a rou/ and a comic poet, 
wlieu thef ideas of the rou^a and poets of Charles ll/s Court about 
the principles of commercial policy were the ideas of most of 
goldsmiths and merchants upon ’Change, and that tho Mint was 
thrown open free of charge partly as a concession to the goldsmiths, 
and partly under the impression that with a free Mint we should 
attract all the gold of Golconda and Peru to our coffers. Till then, 
it had been the custom of the English Government, as it is still the 
custom of every Government but our own, and even of our own 
Government in India and Australia, to levy a seignorage of 1 per 
cent., or thereabouts, upon the work of the Mint, or, to be exact, a 
seignorage of 8s. *Jd. per lb. weight of gold coin, worth This 
seignorage was relinquished by Charles 11. in consideration of the 
House of Commons presenting him with Customs’ Duties equiva¬ 
lent, or perhaps more than equivalent, to its amount. The Act 
of 18 Charles II. cap. 5 still governs the Mint, and although 
every Political Economist from that time to this—Sir Dudley 
North, Sir James Stewart, Adam Smith, Ricardo, M’Culloch, and 
Mr. Stuart Mill—have entered their protest against the Act, 
as- an Act which entails loss upon the State without conferring the 
slightest benefit upon any of us in return, or adding anything to 
the value of the currency, it still stands upon the Statute Book 
without any one 'thinking of challenging it, even when the Throne 
itself is chmlenged upon considerations of £ a. d. The principle 
of a free Mint was brought up for discussion upon the proposal to 
resume cash payments at the Bank of England in 1819, and 
Horne Tooke proposed to the Lords’ Committee that we should 
levy a seignorage sufficient to cover the coat of coinage and no 
more, maintaining the sound economical principle that without 
a seignorage the gold coin, when issued, would be melted and sent 
abroad on every occasion of a casual depression of the Exchanges ; 
but that in order to protect the currency against debasement, the 
seignorage should not represent more (Pan the cost of production. 
But this, to adopt Mr. Bright’s phrase, was in the dark ages, and 
the voice of Horne Tooke was only as the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness. The ideas of the mercantile system were still in 
fnll force; and these ideas carried the day. The new Mint was 
opened as a free Mint. It is a free Mint still, in spite of Horne 
Tooke and of all the rest of our Political JSconomists, mmiufac- 
turing gold free of cost, returning gold equivalent in weight and 
fineness to the original metal, assuming the original metal, of 
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course, to be standard ^old. The only loss arising upon the 
.transaction is the loss of interest during the time the metal is 
ip the hands of the moneyers. This is generally about three 
weeks, or at least the Mint do^ not undertake to return the coin 
for gold in less than twenty-one days; and assuming this to be the 
average time, the Bank of England in 1828 offered to purchase 
all gold bullion in the market at 32. 1*78. 9d. per oz., and to 
tpke its chance of a profit or loss upon the purchase in considera¬ 
tion of a discount of l\d. per oz., this l^d. representing the diffe¬ 
rence between the price paid by the Bank and the rate at which 
the Mint is bound to return gold in coin—^viz., 32. 17$. 10^c2. per 
oz. This arrangement was stereotyped by the Bank Act in 
1844, and the Bank of England.is now compelled to purchase 
alhgold offered to it at 32.17s. 9c2. per oz., and to exchange its 
own notes for gold at the rate of .32. ITs. 10^(2. The Mint remains 
open. It is still as free to all of ns as it was in Charles IL's 
time, as it was in 1828, as it was when the Bank Act was 
passed. It is still at your own option whether you will take your 
plate or your bar of gold to the Bank or the Mint. The only 
difference is this. At the Bank you can sell your plate, bullion, 
or dust at once at 32.17a. 9i2. an ounce; at the Mint you can 
sell it at 31. 17s. lO^d.; but at the Mint you must take your 
chance whether you will get it returned in coin at this rate in ten 
■ days, a fortnight, or only at the end of three weeks; and till you 
do you must bear the loss of interest yourself. This is the only 
loss, and when the delay is twenty days it amounts to 3 per cent, 
per annum, the Mint at the end of the time returning your gold 
in coin, ounce for ounce, grain for grain, “ without any charge 
whatever,” and practically, we believe, the l^t2. per oz. always 
more than covers the loss on the score of interest. 

Till 1828 the Mint restricted the amount of a single “ im¬ 
portation” of bullion, the amount, that is, of a single delivery, to 
10,0002 .; but this restriction no longer exists. The Mint now 
takOs anything and everything that you offer it, a single bar 
from a Suffolk squire like Colonel Tomline, a million from the 
Bothschilds, or 10,000,0002. from the Bank. But the Bank of 
England is now the only importer, and practically the Bank is 
the Mint broker, purchasllg all, or nearly all, the gold in the 
market and transmitting it to the Mint for coinage. The Bank 
has but one rival, the Rothschilds, and has never had but two, the 
Bothschilds and George Peabody, the American banker. But even 
the Bothschilds rarely exercise their privilege, and the consequence 
is that nearly all the gold passing through the Mint comes from 
the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street. The expense incurred by 
this conversion of bar gold into coin—^tbe loss upon the metal, 
the wages of the workmen, the wear and tear of plant—falls 
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upon the Mint» that of coarse^ upon the tax-payer. The pro¬ 
fit is appropriated by the Bank, and this profit, taking our gold 
coinage at an average of 5,000,0002. a year, may be set down at 
about 80002., that is to say, the Bank of England puts into its own 
pocket 80002. a year .upon work Vhich costs the Mint 15,0002. 
But even this 80002. does not represent all the profit of the Bank 
of England upon these transactiona It makes a profit on the trade 
practice of assaying, which amounts to about 1—16th per cent, of 
the whole value of the bullion, that is, ou 5,000,0002. a prc^t of 
31252., and a profit on tbe trade practice of weighing, which 
amounts to an average of Is. on each ingot or 3332. on 
5,000,0002.^ There is but one word for this plan of the Bank 
of England in dealing with the Mint It is a game of Heads I 
win; tails you lose and nearly a third of the Bank profit—evQiry 
shilling of the profit upon the assay and weight—arises from the 
fact that the Mint returns the full amount of gold placed in its 
crucibles, calculated to a far minuter degree of accuracy than the 
Bank of England observes in its purchase of the bullion and gold 
dust which it sells to the Mint. The turn of the scales in the pur¬ 
chase of bullion by the Bank from the public is in favour of the 
purchaser; and as no weight under 12 grains is used, this on an 
average of a very great number of weighings gives an advantage 
of six grains of gold per ingot weighed. The Mint returns weight 
for weight, to tbe extreme performance of their scales, and as 
the Mint scales are mathematically accurate, this turn of the 
scale becomes a source of profit to the Bank of Is. per ingot of 
ISlbs. converted into coin. Uniting these items, we have a profit 
on the conversion of bar gold into coin amounting, op an average, 
to the following sums on every 1,000,0002. coined, viz.;— 

The difference between the Mint price and the market price of 


gold—Ijd- per oz. i>1600 

On the assay fraction. 650 

On tlie turn of the scale. 70 


£2280 

Or about 11,5002. a year upon the avers^e work of the Mint. 

This is the first loss of the Mint, and it is a loss as it happens 
which might any Session be turned ifto a profit by the interpo¬ 
lation of a couple of lines in an Act of Parliament placing a 

* In reference to the above statements it should be explained that “Trade 
Assays*’ are quoted to ^ of a carat grain, and that the Bank, therefore, take as 
a profit the grains Troy ni excess of the ^ of a carat grain next below the actual 
decimal expression of fine gold in tbe ingot; also that th'* trade weight is only 
computed to 12 grains Troy, and that the average gain, therefore, to the Bank, 
on the weighing of ingots purchased by it, amounts to six grains Troy of fine 
gold on each ingot.—Jfr. Fremantle*9 Mem,^ p. 4. 
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small amount of capital in the hands of the Master of the Mint, 
and allowing him with this capital to act as bis own bullion 
broker. It may of coarse be said that the difference between 
the prices at which the Bank purchases bullion, and the {^ice at 
which the Mint returns coin for this bullion, is no more than* 
enough to cover loss of interest on the bullion during the pro¬ 
cess of coining—that the charge of l^d. per ounce is in fact 
what it professes to be and nothing more—viz., compensation to 
the Bank for its. advances in the deposit of bullion; that if it 
were anything more than compensation the public would take 
their gold to the Mint themselves, and have it coined on their own 
account, instead of taking it to the Bank; that but for this pre¬ 
mium upon the “ importation" there would be a disinclination 
to take bullion to the Mint for coinage even for domestic circu¬ 
lation, and that we should thus be exposing the curreucy to the 
risk of being degraded to the character of a token circulation. And 
there is, we admit, a tone of plausibility about these observations. 

But what takes place in the case of silver ? The Mint offers 
no premium for the conversion of silver into currency. Silver 
has to take its chance as gold must do if the Mint pitrcbased it 
at the Bank rate. Yet we aro never at a loss for silver. If there 
is a deficiency of the token currency in any part of the country, 
say in Somersetshire or Yorkshire, the deficiency is at once made 
good through the action of the bunks. Evety ofte now-a-days 
keeps a banking account, and if a tradesman, a farmer, or a 
manufacturer finds himself running short of silver, he draws a 
cheque upon his banker, and asks for cash in silver. The district 
banker in turn draws a cheque upon his London agent. The 
agent, of course, like all London bankers, keeps part of his work¬ 
ing b£Jance at the Bank of England, and ail that he has to do is 
to draw a che^e upon the Bank of England, and ask for silver. 
The Bank of England supplies itself from the Mint, and in this 
way the silver currency is maintained at its natural level. What 
is done in the case of silver can bo done just as well in the case 
of gold; and if the Mint was where it ought to be—in the high¬ 
way of commerce—what is now done in the case of ^ver through 
the Bank might be done, with silver and gold alike, direc% 
through the Mint itself. ‘ 

The mttchinery once set in motion is automatic. It would go 

on after this of itself. Bankers must supply themselves with coin. 

Bullion is of no use to them except to purchase coin; and if 

bullion could be turned into coin at Somerset House or at an 

ofiSce in Lombard Street at the rate at which it is now turned 

into notes and coin in Threadneedle Street, the business which 

BOW flows into the Bank would flow in the same volume to the 

• 

Mint, and the currency would replenish itself directly from the 
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Mint instead of replenishing itself, as it does now, indirectly 
through the Bank. People take their bullion to the Bank now 
simply because the Bank is close at hand, and because at 
the Bank you can turn bullion into notes or coin without more 
ado than is involved in testing and weighing it, whereas if you 
take it to the Mint you must make up your mind beforehand to 
pass through all the horrors of the Circumlocution Office, must 
give a week’s notice of your intention to import the gold, make 
a written statement, in duplicate, on Mint forms, of the marks 
on each ingot, the report of the assayer on whose assay you 
purchased it, and the name of that assayer, take your bullion to 
the Mint on Tuesday, Thursday, or Saturday, at the Mint hours, 
have it re-assayed by the Mint assayer, and take your chance of 
the whole being returned upon your hands if, by the assay reports, 
it appears that any of the ingots are brittle or that they contain 
iridium, or that, having been badly melted, they cannot be properly 
assayed and valued. Perhaps if you happen to have a million or 
two of old sovereigns, as George Peabody had a few years ago, 
or bar gold which you know to be pure and tree from mults, and 
are in no hurry to turn it into cash, it may be worth your while 
as a matter of £ a. d. to go through this process. But where the 
amount is small, as it generally is, or where the importer wishes to 
turn his bullion into cash at once, to take up a bill or to buy stock 
at the turn the market, it is easier to take it to the Bank at 
once, without troubling yourself about the trifle that you may 
put into your pocket by sending it to Tower Hill and waiting 
tili the Mint can turn it into coin. And this is how the Mint 
regulations act. They throw all the public business into the 
hands of the Bank by hedging the Mint round with a sort of 
spiked fence, and making you pay toll at every step you take j 
and Sir Bobert Peel's Act authorizing the Bank to issue notes 
against gold, independently of those 14,000,000i. which are raised 
upon the credit of the State, puts the Bank into a position to 
purchase all the bullion offered it with no more trouble to 
Itself than is involved in exchanging 1000^. in sovereigns for 
mOQl. in puper. It is a transaction in which all the profit 
goes to the Bank, and all the loss falls upon the owner of 
the bullion. It is as a banking transaction equivalent to 
the discount of a first-rate bill for twenty-one days at the 
rate of 8 or per cent. All that the Bank does is to take 
the gold at its own assessment, to pay the market price in its 
own notes of hand, and to pass the gold on to the Master of 
the Mint to be turned into coin at the expense of the State. 
The bullion is represented by notes in circulation, and thus 
forms the substratum of a continuous profit, whether it be in 
the Mint or in the Bank coffers. It njakes no difference to 
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the Bank, as far as profit is concerned, where the gold may be. 
The profit accrues upon the purchase. It is realized the instant 
the transaction is closed. As long as the Bank has an ingot of 
gold unemployed in its coffers there can be no loss on that in 
the melting pots of Tower Hill; and the moment the bullion is 
turned into coin it is released. “ The stock of bullion lying for 
coinage in the Mint is, to all intents and purposes, part and 
parcel of the general stock of gold dormant (i/dormant; in their 
coffera It is only in a different strong box,, the most remote 
and least readily accessible. Like the gold forming the .bottom 
layer of a chest, it would never be touched till the upper layers 
were drawn out. If the upper form a substratum for paper, the 
lower constitute a part of that substratum. If the bullion or 
any part of it be represented by notes held in reserve, and not by 
notes in circulation, whatever circumstances repress the circula¬ 
tion of those notes extinguish the profit upon them, and if they 
make no profit it is to those circumstances, and not to the 
detention of the bullion at the Mint, that it is attributable. 
They ate ready to step into circulation at a moment’s notice, 
whenever occasion of profit may arise. The bullion itself could 
do- no more were it converted.”* And of course the instant the 
bullion is converted into coin the Bank possesses the profit upon 
the purchase in its coffers, instead of possessing it as it does till 
then, upon its books. The purchase of bullion by the Bank is 
thvis all clear profit. It is a transaction that involves no more 
loss, no more risk, than the issue of a Bank Post Bill. The 
Bank takes no charge upon itself It keeps an Aasayer on the 
premises, takes no assay but his, and charges the owner of the 
Wlion it is purchasing with the cost of the assay. It weighs the 
bullion in its own scales, trims those scales in its own favour, and 
closes the transaction by paying the price of the bullion in paper, 
which perhaps cost it |ths of a penny, or else in coin, which 
costs it nothing at all. What claim for compensation can the 
Bank set up against the Mint in the face of this Yet even 
this is not all. Up to the year 1851 the Bank was called upon 
to pay a fee of 2s. per ingot to the Assayer and a fee of 3d. per 
ingot to the Bullion Porter of the Mint on all gold brought in 


Vide Sir J. Hefochel's Mem. to the Treasury of May 17, 1852. 
f The charge of l^«f. per ouace is not an allowance for loss of interest. 
With all other mercantile firms, including other banks of issue, of which the 
amount cf issue (as with all other English banks) b limited, interest would be 
a legitimate charge, but with the Bank of England it is an admitted premium 
on exchanging current money for gold bullion; and, except that it is received 
by different Mrsous, and is not available for the expense of conversion, 1 do 
not see in tmt respect it differs from a Mint charge .—Captain Harness to 
Mr. Arbuthmf, Jtme 4,1852, 
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for coinage. These charges, according to Mr. Fremantle’s 
memorandum, amounted to about \d, per ounce, or about 780t 
on a coinage of 6,000,000L Butin 1851 it was discovered that 
the 18 Charles II. cap. 5 interdicted the Mint from making 
any charge for assaying‘as well as for coint^e; and the Treasury 
exempted tho Bank from the payment even of these triflesi 
And what are the consequences of this system now ? How does 
it work ? Is it necessar)’ to ask the question, recollecting, as we 
are bound to recollect in the consideration of this question, that 
the Court of Directors of the Bank of England have, as bankers, 
but one thing to consider—how they can best turn their capital 
to account and increase the profits of their shareholders? Tho 
Bank, through its power of issuing notes against gold, pos-sesses 
the monopoly of the Bullion Market It has only to give notes 
for gold with its right hand at the rate of 31.17». Oci. per ounce, 
and with its left to pass that gold on to the Mint in order to 
turn it in a few days into coin at the rate of M. I7s. lO^d., free 
of all charges for assaying and weighing. It has no interest to 
consult but its own, and the theory of our currency laws is that 
the Bank, in consulting that interest, will best serve the interests 
of the State. We have no wish to be hard upon the Bank. • It 
is bvtt mortal, and it does what we should probably all do if we 
were in its position. It consults its own interest, turning all the 
gold that comes into its hands into coin, exporting English coin 
in‘every case where it will not pay it better to export French, 
American, Mexican, Spanish, or Portuguese, and melting English 
coin into bars where it is more convenient to send bars than coin. 
It is not necessary to say, as Sir John Herschel once said, that the 
premium offered by the Mint for tho conversion of gold into coin 
makes it worth the while of the Bank to attract all the spare gold 
of the world to its coffers. The Bank of England, with all its 
power, can exercise no more control over the course of the ex¬ 
changes tlian it can over tho precession of the equinoxea These 
exchanges work independently of the Bank of England. They 
are governed by the fluctuations of trade and commerce, that is, 
by forces as blind in their action, as far as we can trace them, 
and as mysterious in their origin as those which set the Arctic 
currents in motion. London is a sort of international clearing 
house, and as such the commercial centre of gravity. All the 
cash balances of India, China, Australia, America, as well as of 
the European States, are generally settled by bills upon Loudon, 
and three-fifths of the spare cash seeking investment finds its 
way to London, and when in London of course to the Bank of 
England. All that we maintain is that the Bank of England 
has a direct and powerful pecuniary interest in sending the gold 
that thus falls into its hands in the form of bullion to Tower 
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HiU to be coined, and that it acts, as we might act oiurselyes if 
we happened to possess a monopoly at once of the gold market 
and of the BoyaJ Mint. It may often be more profitable to the 
Bank to keep foreign coin than to send it to the Mint, and as a 
matter of fact we believe a large proportion of the gold in the 
cellars of Threadneedle Street consists of Spanish, Fortuguese, 
and Mexican coin. But so long as our present currency laws are 
upon the statute book it can never be more profitable to the 
Bank to keep gold in bar or dost than it is to turn it into coin, 
or to export bullion instead of coin. 

We have, or are supposed to have, thirty millions of gold coins 
in circulation beyond the seaa English money is almost the 
only currency in Egypt and Brazil. It is to be found in all the 
American and Chinese ports, as well as in our own Colonies. 
It passes current all over the Continent. It is to be found 
where you can find no other coin. It is to be found where, 
as in the ports of the Yellow River, in Japan, in Sumatra, in 
Borneo, you find the French and American dollar, the Spanish 
and the Mexican dollar, intermingled with Sycee silver and every 
other description of currency. But making every allowance that 
we can be asked to make on this account, the fact still stares us 
in the face that the amount of our exportations of English coin 
from year to year is more than can be required to replenish these 
currencies or to adjust those balances of trade which it is 
necessary to adjust in English coin. Our exportation of English 
sovereigns is often equal to that of all the bullion and of all the 
foreign coin passing through our ports; and the effect of this 
is threefold. In the first place it tends to deteriorate our own 
currency ; becanse as English sovereigns beyond the sea only cir 
culate for their intrinsic value as bullion, the heaviest coins in 
circulation at home are picked out of the currency for exporta¬ 
tion, and our stock of coin is thus weeded of its best and newest 
pieces Its second effect is to add to the working expenses of 
the Mint; and its third, and perhaps the most serious conse¬ 
quence, is to increase the loss from the wear and tear of coin. 
This loss from wear and toar is the heaviest loss entailed upon us 
by a gold currency. But unlike the cost of manufacture, this is 
not a loss that you can trace. It does not fall, as in fairness it 
ought to fnll, upon the State, that is, upon all of us collectively. 
It falls upon us individually, falls upon us capriciously; and as 
it is but a trifle in each case, perhaps 2d. or 3d. on each light 
coin, and only falls upon us even then when paying money into 
the Bank of England, it generally passes without observation. 
The London bankers feel this less severely. It is a serious 
source of loss with the Railway Companies, especially where the 
passenger trafSo is large. It is felt, too, by many of the poorer- 
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Insurance Offices. But as neither the Banks, the Bailway Com¬ 
panies, nor the Insurance Offices make it a point to refuse to 
take light coin from their customers, and pay as little of it as 
possible into the Bank of England themselves, returning most of 
it into circulation in the payment of wages and small sums, the 
mass of the public do not feel the loss, and perhaps never give 
the matter a second thought. Yet it is one of the heaviest of 
all the sources of loss upon our currency; and the lowest sum at 
which it can be set down is, we believe, 15,0002. a year. 

The highest estimate of the quantity of gold coins at present in 
circulation in the United Kingdom fixes the amount at 
120,000,0002. Professor Jovons’s is the lowest. He assumes it 
to be 80,000,0002. The Bank of England supposes the amount 
to be 105,000,0002. Our own impression is that the Bank 
estimate is the truest. * But Mr. Graham and Colonel Smith, in 
their Memorandum, take the amount at 80,000,0002. on the 
authority of Professor Jevons's calculations, and perhaps we may 
as welltidopt this estimate also. It has but one fault at,the worst, 
and that is that it is within the mark. Assuming the amount 
of our gold currency, then, to be 80 millions, 68 millions of this 
sum consists, it is to be presumed, of sovereigns, and 24 millions 
of half-sovereigns. Now the natural life of a sovereign has been 
found to be on an average about eighteen years, and the natural 
life of a half-sovereign about ten years. The coins vary in their 
age like ourselves. There are coins of George iV, still in 
circulation which are as true as on the day they wore struck. 
There are scores of the coins of our present Sovereign which ought 
to have been withdrawn years ago. Sovereigns not yet ten years 
old have been returned to the Mint quite worn out But as a 
basis of calculation the current life of a sovereign may be taken 
at eighteen years, and the current life of a half-sovereign at ten 
years. After these periods the coins are apt to fall below their 
standard weight, or as the phrase is, to become light, and cease 
to be legal tender, needing renewal if they are to circulate by 
weight, and not, as too many of them are circulating to-day, by 
tale, representing what is in truth as well as in theory a depreciated 
currency. It is impossible of course, to fix the exact amount of 
this depreciation. All that we can do is to take up a handful of 
sovereigns here and there at random, select those that have been 
in use for the eighteen years, and test them by samples. And 
this is what Professor Jevons has done. His experiments and 
observations furnish the best data we possess for estimating the 
annual loss by abrasion, and according to these experiments 
the depreciation on 100 sovereigns is 8’87l pence. This is a 
loss of 0*08371 penny on each sovereign, or 35,0002. a year. Mr; 
Hendricks, the actuary, in his Memorandum upon the currency. 
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published with the Report of the Royal Commissioner^ assumes 
the average depreciation upon our currency to be at least Id. in 
tlie pound; and taking the currency, as h© does, at 100,000,0001, 
this depreciation amounts to 416,000^, This is perhaps an extreme 
estimate. But Professor Jevons reckons the dmount of our de« 
preciated currency at a third of the total amount; and the case, 
as the Professor puts it, is too serious to be passed over. 

“ I weighed a certain number of sovereigns—280 sovereigns,” this 
is his statement, in a very accurate chemical balance, wishing to 
ak^ertain the exact nature of the present circulation, and of those 280 
sovereigns a certain number, to the extent of twenty-six per cent., were 
below weight, sixty-eight per cent, were of legal weight, between the 
lower limit and the standard weight, and only six per cent, were above 
the standard weight at all, even by the smallest fraction. I said that 
twenty-six per cent, were below weight; but then these sovereigns 
were drawn from Manchester banks, and as Manchester has a branch 
of the Bank of England, the sovereigns are rather newer there than they 
arc elsewhere, 1 believe. I have had some communication lately wi^ 
a number of bankers in different parts of the country, and they have 
sent me short notes of the state of the circulation in their neighbour¬ 
hoods. A great number of them speak very strongly of the lightness 
of the coin. I have made a sort of rough guess of what their general 
statements lead to, and if I remember rightly their statements 
generally put it at about 44 per cent.; but then 1 apprehend that 
they were in parts of the country where the circulation is peculiarly 
bad, and that their notice was attracted to it in that way. From 
Birkenhead £ had an extraordinary statement. Out of 200 sovereigns 
that were taken out of the ordinary quantity in the till, 127 
were light, and only 73 were of the current weight. There is another 
way in which it may be estimated to some extent—^namely, by the 
average age of the sovereigns, I believe that according to the ascer¬ 
tained average wear of sovereigns they become light in about twenty 
years. If they were of full weight to begin with, they would be light 
m twenty years. But I find that now about 30 per cent, or rather 
over 80 per cent, have already had twenty years’ wear, so that it is. 
very probable that one in three is already light. The exact number,, 
if you wish it, is 32’7, This percentage is based upon a large aggre<« 
gate of sovereigns to the amount of 54,0001. and more; it is an 
average taken in all parts of the country.” 

Perhaps our currency is not worse than that of the rest of the 
world. It is certainly not conspicuously worse than that of any 
State in Europe. You cannot distinguish one out of ten of our 
light sovereigns by the eye; and Professor Jevons, with all his 
acuteness aud with all his experience as an o£Scer of the Aus¬ 
tralian Miut, allowed one to pass through his hands with a 
deficiency of four naias without noticing it. But we are in this 
peculiar position, that ours is the only coin which circulates all 
[Vok C. No. CXCVIlL}-NxTr Sbbibs, Vol. XLIV. No. IL U 
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over the world, that it is the only coin whioh^ is exported at the 
rate of 4,000,000^. or 6,000,000t. a year; that it is constantly 
exported, partly as coin and partly as bullion; that consequently 
the heaviest coins are always selected for exportation, the light 
ones being forced back into home circulation; and that we have 
thus two sets of influences at work to impoverish the currency— 
flrst, the influences of the bullion market, and next the in¬ 
fluences of the general market The Bank of England and the 
bullion-brokers will not touch a light sovereign except with a 
pair of tongs. They deal only in coins of standard weight, and 
only coins that will bear the test of the scales are taken out of 
the currency for exportation. Almost anything will circulate in 
the home market, and every one has an interest in passing on a 
light coin, if he knows it to be light, instead of taking it to a 
Bank and expelling it, as it ought to be expelled, from the cir¬ 
culation. 

The prospect is not a pleasant one either for the Mint or for 
ourselves personally, threatening as it does in a year or two 
more to bring us back once more to the state in which we 
were exactly a century ago. Then, as now, a large proportion of 
the currency was below its legal weight, and in 1774, in con¬ 
sequence of this deterioration, the market price of gold rose two 
per cent, higher than the price at the Mint. The current price 
of gold at market, instead of being the same as the Mint price 
^there being no seignorage nor Mint charge for brassage), or 
461. 145. Qd. per lb., was at that time about 471., and some¬ 
times about 481. per lb. When the greater part of the 
coin was in this degenerate condition, 44 J guineas fresh from 
the Mint would purchase no more goods in the market than any 
other guineas, b^use when they came into the coffers of the 
merchant, being confounded with other money, they could not 
afterwards be distinguished without more trouble than the 
difference was worth. Like other guineas, they were worth no 
more than 461. 14s. 6cl. If thrown into the melting-pot, how¬ 
ever, they produced without any sensible loss, a pound weight of 
standard gold, which could at any time be sold for between 
471.148. and 48/. There was an evident profit, therefore, in 
melting down the new-coined money, and it was done so 
instan taneously that no precaution of Government could prevent 
it. The operations of the Mint were upon this account some- 
what like the web of Penelope; the work that was done in the 
day was undone in the night. The Mint was employed, not so 
much in making daily additions to the coin, as in replacing the 
very best part of it which was daily melted down; and as the 
Mint was employed then we may in a year or two more see it 
employed again, unless we anticipate the contingency and take 
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means to restore onr currency to its legal standard. Of course 
the market price of gold can neTsr again fall, as it fell in 1774, 
below the Mint price. It is fixed now by statute at 31. 17e. 
an ounce, and as long as you can take it to the Mint and turn 
It into coin at this rate, the market price must fluctuate between 
31. 17s. 9d. and 31. 17s. lO^eZ. But everything except this may and 
must happen, that is to say, if the depreciation goes on for a year 
or tv'o longer at its present rate the intrinsic value of the sovereign 
must fall below its current value, all the coins worth picking out 
of the currency will be systematically taken out, the new coins 
will be shipped or hoarded or thrown into the melting-pot, the 
currency will consist mainly of light coins, prices will rise, and 
the poor will be fleeced right and left, paid only as they are 
paid at present, and charged 5, oi>10, or even 15 per cent, more 
upon their purchases to cover any loss that may arise upon 
the coins when they come to be paid into the Bapk. It is the 
duty of the Government to guard against this contingency ; and 
now that the fact of a depreciation has been distinctly brought to 
light, there can be no excuse for putting off till to-morrow what 
ought to be done to-day. , 

But how is this to be done ? It is easier to ask the ques¬ 
tion than to answer it. Yet it must be ■ asked, and it must 
be answered. To offer to take all the light coin brought in 
to the Mint at its current value, instead of taking it as it is 
taken at present at its intrinsic value, is to offer a premium 
upon its debasement by wholesale, which is quite unneces¬ 
sary, for even as it is the coin is sweated quite enough, and 
only a short time ago a voltaic battery was discovered at work 
taking a grain or two of gold out of every sovereign, in 
some cases three or four grains, and yet taking it out so inge¬ 
niously that only the officers of the Mint could tell at a glance 
what had been done with the coin. Perhaps the temptation to 
rub down the coin, which an offer of this sort would hold out to 
unprincipled people, might be counteracted by a proviso imposing 
a limit, say of four grains, below which the Mint should refuse 
to accept coin except at its value as bullion; but we merely 
throw out the suggestion as it occurs to us, without attaching 
much value to it. If the State offers to receive back its light 
coin by tale, it must for its own protection lay down a limit at 
which it will refuse to take it. But if this offer leads to sweating 
at all, the only result of fixing the limit will be that smashers 
will restrict their operations to the limit, unless they cau hit 
upon a device for palming off the coin upon some one else, instead 
of presenting it at the Jliint themselves. If the limit is too 
narrow, the coin will not be brought in at all; and even within 
the narrowest limit we must make up our minds beforehand that 

u 2 
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tbe re*coinage will entail a heavy direct loss in addition to the 
indirect loss which tbe working expenses of the Mint at present 
impose upon ua There is but one way, as far as we can see, of 
covering this loss, and that is by imposing a seignorage upon gold 
as well as upon silver and copper j and with a seignorage of say 
one per cent, we might, without injuring any one, make the 
coinage pay all the expenses of its manufacture and mainte¬ 
nance, make the Mint self-supporting, place the currency upon a 
better working foundation than it has ever yet stood upon, and 
indirectly take a long step towards the realization of that dream 
of an International Currency which, like a Will-o'-the-wisp, 
only seems to recede further and further into the haze the more 
we attempt to get at it by walking directly up to it. 

The par of Exchange at present with France, and with the coun¬ 
tries adopting the French currency, Belgium, Switzerland,and Italy 
to wit, is 25 francs 20 centimes. If we reduce the amount of gold 
in the sovereign to the extent of 20 centimes, that is to say, 2d. in 
the pound, and charge this 2d. as a seignorage, the Napoleon and 
the sovereign will be exactly equal as International coins, French 
and English merchants will be able to state prices and to settle 
accounts in what will bo practically a common currency, to pay 
their balances indifferently in French and English currency, 
travellers will save all the twopencos they are compelled to for¬ 
feit at present upon railway and steamboat fares, and often upon 
Post-office Orders, through the sovereign passing only on the 
Continent as the equivalent of the Napoleon, our currency will 
he placed upon a level with the currency of the busiest States of 
Europe, the American dollar will be made the exact equivalent of five 
francs, English sovereigns the equivalent of five dollars, and prices 
all round thus translatable in your own head without the use of 
“Tate’s Cambist” at every turn; and English merchants will be 
able to meet French merchants in their own as well as every neutral 
market, with price lists which can he compared at a glance, 
instead of meeting them as they do too often at present with 
price lists which tradesmen accustomed to French, Americap, and 
Canadian coins are afraid to look at till they are turned into 
their own currency. At present, even with the pound every¬ 
where regulating the Exchanges of the world, we are practically 
as isolated as Ypres with its defunct coinage of gulden soils 
and depiers. A franc in France is the same as a franc in 
Switzerland, or a franc in Italy, or a franc in Belgium. It 
means exactly the same at Florence as it does at Antwerp. It 
means at Rome what it means at Boulogne. It represents the 
same value, and passes current at that value, without a question, 
at every hotel, in every shop, at every railway station, on every 
steamboat. But the English sovereign, although containing 
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two grains more gold than the franc, will pass only at the 
value of the franc, varies with the rate of Exchange at every 
step you take, and in* many places will not pass at all, or 
if it does wUi only pass as the franc in its turn passes 
in the ports of China. An English commercial traveller, if 
be wishes to do business, must carry a table of English and 
French money in bis pocket, and translate his Engli^ £ 8. d. 
into francs and sous with every fresh customer with as much 
precision as if bis price lists were drawn out in Sycee silver or 
in gulden soils and doniers. All the tendencies of trade to-dav 
are to bring the producer of an article into closer contact with 
the consumer; and if the English manufacturer is to keep his 
position in the Continental markets against the increasing com¬ 
petition, he must be able to send his travellers direct to the 
retail traders in the country towns of Fr&nce and Belgium, of 
Italy and Germany, instead of selling his goods, as he has done 
till now, to the English merchant to sell to the foreign merchant, 
to sell to the retailer to sell to the consumer. At present this is 
all but impracticable, and the consequence is that trade is 
slipping out of our hands, Boubaix outwitting Bradford, Solingeu 
outwitting Sheffield, Cambrai outwitting Nottingham, Germans 
underseUing us in France, French underselling us in Germany, in 
Italy, and in their own markets. Our Italian customers come 
over to buy our Bradford goods, but they go also to Boubaix, 
which is our strong competitor in France, and there they 
buy in the same money now, and in the same weight, or rather 
measure—for we do not go by weight, but by measure—as they 
use themselv^ They have nothing to add but their ten per 
cent, duty and the carriage, whereas, when they come to Eng¬ 
land, they have a very complicated system of calculation to 
make, and have to calculate ^so what the rate of exchange will 
be ; and the consequence is that they prefer to break the journey 
at Boubaix, to purchase their goods there, and to pay in francs, 
or in billets de hanque, without troubling themselves with a 
second thought about the exchanges. The competition is so severe, 
that the lightest thing is enough to turn the scale against us; 
and Mr. Field, the chairman of the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce, asserts, without the slightest hesitation, that:— 

“ So far as we may be losing ground in our trade with France, with 
Italy, \rith Belgium, or with Switzerland, it is partly due to the fact 
of the great facility of interchange of coinage between those countries. 
I have not any question,” Mr. Field adds, “that, if a minute investiga¬ 
tion in a microscopic way could bo made, it would be found that 
certain Belgian articles were selling in thos% countries instead of the 
like products of our manufacturers in consequence of- the existence of 
the convention.” 
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Aod Mr. Field does not stand alone in holding this opinion. 
His explanation is the explanation of Mr. Sampson Lloyd, of 
Mr. Behrens, of Mr. Wrigley, of all the men of business who 
appeared before the Parliamentary Committee; all of them, too, 
concurring in the statement of Mr. Muspratt, a large chemical 
manufacturer at Liverpool, that if we could only a^imilate our 
currency to that of France and America, and make our price 
lists, invoices, and account sales a trifle more intelligible, we 
might push our manufactures everywhere, and hold our own 
against the keenest rivals in the world. Of course, there are 
difficulties which cannot be dealt with by any alteration of our 
coinage, and these difficulties must remain ; but we are taking 
a long step in advance when we have brought the coinage of 
England, France, and .America so closely into harmony that in 
selling cotton or iron in lb&, we know at once what we shall 
have to receive in francs, and when in reading a price list here, 
we know what that price list will represent in New York. It is 
impossible to do this at present, and English commerce is in 
consequence hampered at every turn; and the difficulties that 
an English merchant has to deal with in reckoning the expense 
of package, freight, insurance, and duties are needlessly compli¬ 
cated by the necessity of calculating the relative value of pounds, 
dollars, and francs at this and that rate of exchange. The way 
in which this system works was admirably put by Mr. Field, 
through an invoice taken out of his books exactly as it stood, 
consigning goods to an old correspondent in New York :— 

“ The total amount of this invoice,” said Mr. Field, “ is 253/., and 
in the invoice there are 421 different prices, making up the 258/. My 
customer who ordered these goods has to form an idea of what every 
one of those 421 prices sterling will amount to in dollars and cents 
in New York before he can commit himself to the ordering of them. 
At the present time he has to go through a complicated calculation, 
to transfer sterling money into dollars and cents, as well as all his 
calculations of the other fixed charges .... I have resided a large 
part of my business life in New York, and have been in the habit of 
canvassing the question of ordering such goods as these with my 
customers, and I have found the difficulty a purchaser has of under¬ 
standing what they are to cost when they get there to be a great 
obstacle to trade .... In this invoice there are 421 prices, amount¬ 
ing to 253/., therefore the average value all round of the different 
articles comes to very nearly 10s. each, and for the importation of an 
article of so small a value the dealer cannot afford to give much time; 
and therefore American-made articles quoted in dollars and cents have 
considerable preference from the prices being at once understood.” 

Yet even this case of America is not the worst The calcu¬ 
lations that our own colonists in Canada have to go through in 
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dealing with us, and that we have to go through in dealing with 
them, complicates trade to an extent that adds very materially 
to the original cost of the goods:— 

I have jttst l)een travelling in the United States and Canada”— 
this is Mr. Field's statement—“to examine into the condition of 
commercial alTairs there. In Canada I was struck with this fact; if 
I purchase for my customers to some extent goods,in one district, 
they are charged to me at so many pounds, 8hillings>and pence, for so 
many tons, cwts., qrs., andlbs. of the goods* And if any gentleman fami¬ 
liar with arithmetical calculations will think what that calculation is to 
start with, so many tons, cwt3.,qr8., and lbs., say of ship chain and cables, 
at so many i>ound8, shillings, and pence a ton, he will see that that 
is a pretty good gymnastic exercise for the mind. It is necessary to 
reckon that out to start with. When the goods get to Montreal the 
importer pays his duties upon them in gold dollars and cents; he 
makes his calculation of small expenses in Halifax currency, of which 
16^. are equal to \L sterling; he then puts them on his shelves, and 
keeps his own accounts in his own books and at his bank in dollars 
and cents ; aud when his customer comes to purchase them he sells 
them ^ him iu Halifax currency of IGs. to the 1^. He has got his 
tons, cwts., quai*ters, and lbs. to sell, say at 152. 15s. M. per ton 
Halifax currency. Now I should like you to conceive what is the 
amount of labour invblved in that; do you think that any man docs 
that for nothing P He has a labour to perform which bears a high 
proportiou to the labour of making the goods. The labour of dis¬ 
tributing the goods is a labour very largely proportioned to the labour 
of making them, and if you double the labour of distribution by any 
means, you must add proportionally to the cost. To impose upon the 
man iu Montreal the necessity of making these calculations, is like 
making a man go through this room by jumping over the chairs and 
tables, instead of letting him walk along the iloor, as he might be said 
to do if he had to work under a uniform system of decimal weights 
and measures and a decimal currency.” 

The French and German shipper to Canada has of course to go 
through all the difficulties that the Englishman has with the 
Halifax shilling; but a manufacturer in Paris is exempt from 
the obstructions arising from tons, cwts., qrs. and lb&, and from 
the pounds, shillings, and pence to start with. Therefore, on 
starting, his goods have a beautiful railway to get to the port, 
and it is only when they get to the other side that a gymnastic 
exorcise has to be made before it can be ascertained what the 
cost of them is. In this way the differences .in currency act as 
high protective duties to native industry, to the industry of 
countries which happen to possess a common currency, a mer¬ 
chant always preferring to buy in his own currency or in a cur¬ 
rency that he can turn into his own offhand, unless the difference 
in price is enough to cover the trouble, the annoyance, and the 
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risk that he entails upon himself by dealing in a currency that 
ho knows nothing of, and can only turn into his own with a 
Cambist at his elbow, or by keeping a foreign clerk familiar with 
the mysteries of exchange. “ Your quotations may be lower than 
those at which T am now purchasing ”—this is the answer that 
commercial travellers aie receiving every day in New York, in 
Paris, Vienna, Florence—" but ♦ have not time to spare to go 
into the calculations. 1 can understand this price list, know to 
a sou what I am paying, what the freight will cost, what I can sell 
at, and what pront I shall make, but 1 shall be at sea with your 
price list for six months, and perhaps lose in the end after all.” 

“ There are at this moment,” says Mr. Field, “ in my own trade, a 
great number of goods that could be carried profitably to the United 
States and sold there, but which are not taken there on account of the 
difficulty of people having to go through the whole study of the prices. 
You are not aware, no gentleman here can possibly be aware, of the 
immense amount of detail that there is in dealing in all the manufac- 
tured articles of this country. I had the curiosity to count up lately 
how many manufacturers 1 dealt with ; 1 found in my manufacturers’ 
ledger a thousand different accounts; that is to say, I was buying of 
a thousand different men; many of those were small manufacturers. I 
found 1 was taking a hundred different articles from some of them. 
Every addition to this multitude of detailed calculations is one more 
obstacle to trade in each of these articles. It may be worth while to 
a man to make a most accurate calculation of the exchange if ho is 
going to send over 50,0001. worth of United States stock to be sold 
here; but it would not be worth his while to do so for such transactions 
as this invoice represents, in which there are 421 different prices 
amounting to 253/.” 

It is exactly the same in France. Our manufacturers and those 
of France are very nearly on a level; a very little will turn the 
scale. A man coming from Italy to buy goods, if he could stop 
at Roulimx and get them at within a shade of the same price 
as he would get them as if he went to Bradford, which the com¬ 
petition would enable him to do, would stop at Roubaix, and 
make his purchases there, because he would understand what 
he was about better from knowing the weights and measures and 
coins of that country; he would not come on to England, 
because when he got there he would be altogether at sea with 
our weights and coinage and measures, and have to make com¬ 
plicated calculations, and have to allow a certain margin (it 
would be absolutely necessary for him to do that), which would 
operate like an extra percentage against us. 

Take two grains of gold out of the sovereign to cover the 
expenses of the Mint, reducing the par of exchange with France, 
and with all the countries adopting the French currency to its 
natural level of 25 francs—the Americans will con^lete the 
work by assimilating their dollar to the dollar of California, 
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which represents 4$., and is the exact equivalent of 5 francs^— 
and we j>lace Eaglish merchants and English manufacturers upon 
a level with their French and American rivals at a stroke^ as far 
at least as a common currency can place them on a level, put an 
end at once to much of the haphazard and bad. business which 
is done at present, enable an Ei^lish merchant, with The Times 
in his hand, to see at a glance what the prices are in all the 
chief centres of trade, where he can buy cheapest, where he can 
■ sell dearest, without spending half the day, as he often does at 
present, poring over a tariff, or shipping off goods at a venture 
because others are shipping and glutting the market—develc^ 
trade everywhere, especially En^ish trade, increase its pronts 
and diminish its risks, keep markets which are at present slipping 
out of our hands, and establish a fund which will cover the 
working expenses of the Mint, replace the loss upon the wear 
and tear of coin, and restore the currency to a natural and 
healthy—^because self-supporting—foundation. 

Upon general principles, it is agreed on all hands there is no 
reason why we should not protect ourselves against the loss which 
our present system of mintage entails upon us, against the plan of 
“ potting” the coin, and against the use of coin for export where 
bullion might just as well be used, by charging a seignorage. 
This is a point that needs no argument. It speaks for itself. 
There is no more reason why the State should coin money free 
of charge than there is why it should manufacture plate, why it 
should test and authenticate the jewellery we wear,^he drugs we 
take, or the wines we drink. The Mint is a manufactory. The 
labour of the Mint adds to the value of the coin; and it is quite 
optional with the Government to say whether it will charge the 
cost of this manufactufe or not—that is, whether the coin shall 
circulate at its real value, as it does in France, as it does in India, 
as it does in Australia, or whether it shall circulate, as it does 
here at home, at a trifle less than its real value. The ouly pre¬ 
caution that it is necessary to take is that the Mint charge shall 
not exceed the cost of manufacture, and that the eost of manu¬ 
facture shall not be higher than the exigences of the work require. 
If the seignorage exceeds these expenses, or if the expenses are 
higher than they need be, the excess acts as a premium upon 
private coining, even though the coiners should issue coins to the 
standard weight and fineness. If the seignorage does not exceed 
this, the coin as manufactured articles will pass at the same rate 
as the present, that is to say, a sovereign with 112 grains of gold 
will possess the same purchasing power when the Government 
charges for its manufacture as a sovereign of 113 grains, when 
the Government issues sovereigns free. The only effect of a 
seignor^ based upon the working expenses of the Mint is to 
keep coin at home, to check its use in the arts, to place restric- 
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tions upon its exportation except as currency, or if it should be 
exported as bullion, to bring it back at the ^rliest possible op¬ 
portunity, and to restore it to the circulation, instead of tempting 
the foreigner to throw it into his own crucibles, mix it with his 
own proportion of alloy, and put it in circulation as part of his 
own currency, and, finally, to i^er the par of exchange. That 
is all; and this alteration of tire par of exchange is the only 
ground on which the slightest inconvenience could be felt by 
men of business from the adoption of a seignorage. 

“ Jonathan at New York may now prefer giving 10 per cent, premium, 
or 110 dollars, for a bill of 22/. 10s. on London, rather than ship eagles ; 
but if the produce of eagles be diminished one per cent, by an additional 
charge either for coinage, for freight, or for insurance, he would give 
11 per cent, premium or 111 dollars, for the bill of 22/. 10s. rather 
than ship gold. The point in the rate of exchange at which gold would 
be returned to New York would remain unaffected, for our national 
standard of value would still be the sovereign of 123^ grains of gold 
at 31. 17s, 10|d. per ounce. At present New York imports gold when 
the exchange is under 71 premium, and exports gold when it is above 
10 premium. As the intermediate rates of exchange are practically at 
par—*.e., the variations from the real par of exchange are less than the 
expense of transmitting gold. If a coinage charge of one per cent, wore 
imposed, the intermediate rates now ranging from 7^ to 10 would 
range from 7| to 11.” 

The imposition of a seignorage adds to the expense incurred 
by the importer, and if we were to add one per cent, to the 
Mint charge to-morrow the practical effect* upon merchants at 
Calcutta, New York, Shanghai, and Sydney, wishing to ship 
gold to London for the payment of debts or for investment, 
would be exactly equivalent to the additidn of one per cent, to 
the premium of insurance or the rate of freight. And this is an 
alteration that is hardly worth talking about. The loss would be 
almost inappreciable. The inconvenience amounts only to the 
substitution of one figure for another. 

It would be necessary, of courso, if we made up our minds to 
impose this seignorage, to relieve the Bank of England from 
the obligation which is at present imposed upon it by the Act of 
1844, of giving its notes for gold at the rate of 3/. 17s. 9c2. But 
this relief might be given by the alteration of a single line in 
the 7th and 8th of Vic. cap. 32, or the Bank might be relieved 
from its obligation to purchase gold at all, and its present obliga¬ 
tion transferred to the Mint, the Mint bemg authorized to issue 
notes of its own for gold upon the present Bank terms, with the 
proviso that it shall pay these notes upon presentation in coin 
charged with its cost of manufacture. The market price of gold 
would still be what it is, and if the Bank of England continued. 
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as it probably would, to sell bar gold at 3£ 17& 9d[., the range trf 
the eiSective par of exchadge would remtdn within its present 
limits, qnly it would move between points slightly different. Tho 
par between New York and Ldndon, for ins^oe, would be from 
7*66 to 10*16, instead of from 7*50 to 10. 

This is the theory of a seignoijf ge, and of its action, and we are 
stating the case upon the assumption that we are free to act 
upon this theory, that it is a question of theory and nothing 
more. But although we ignore the difSculties, we are quite 
conscious of their existence, and of the perplexing shape wh ich 
these difficulties are apt to take with' meu of business. We know 
all that there is to be said against a seigtiorage. It may be said 
that with a cnrrencyof eighty millions we have at least eighty 
millions of arguments against the imposition of a seignorage; that 
all existing contracts have been entered into upon the assump¬ 
tion that me coinage is free and that it will continue to be free 
till the end of time; that all rents, all mortgages, all prices are 
fixed upon the understanding that the sovereign will contain in 
future the 113 grains of pure gold which it contains now; that 
if we have a debt of one hundred pounds owing to us we shall be 
paid that debt in coin of 113 grains free from any charge lor 
mintage; and that if we reduce the sovereign to 112 grains, 
and attempt by some hocus-pocus to make those 112 grains 
equal in value to 113 grains, we must make up our minds to 
readjust all contracts, to revise all our accounts, and to work for 
the next three or four years with a tariff. 

“ All existing contracts,” as Mr. Kewmarch put the case to the 
Hoyal Commissioners, “ are upon the faith of a coin of a certain weight 
and fineness, and they can only be discharged by the tender of that 
commodity. If I have lent a man a thousand pounds my stipulation 
with that man is to* bring me a thousand pieces of gold weighing a 
certain number of grains, of a certain fineness. Whether you call it a 
sovereign or a moidore, or any other name, is entirely beside the question; 

the contract is one for a commodity.The su^^stion is that 

the Legislature shall wilfully, with its eyes open, degrade the pound 
to the extent of twopence. If it does so the Legislature must give 
compensation to all persons interested in existing contracts. .... I 
will suppose myself in the condition of a person who has lent a thousand 
pounds to A. B. before you made the alteration. In the discharge of 
my debt I am entitled to receive from A. B* a thousand pieces of 
metal each containing 113 grains of pure gold. These thousand pieces 
of metal each containing 113 grains of pure gold 1 may take to 
France or elsewhere, a^d I shall be able to buy with them a certain 
amount of commodities.” 

This is a plausible and taking statement of the case; and it is 
only candid to add that it was adopted by one of the most dis^ 
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linguished political economists in tbe House of Commons, Mr. 
Gk^ben. 

• “ There seems to me,” said Mr. Goschcn, “ to be anolber injustice, 
as I may call it, which you put upon any one if you give him a 
different coin now to that which he is entitled to receive under existing 
contracts. If any creditor now is #ititlcd to receive a certain amount 
of gold, with which he can do as he likes, if you vary that, and say, I 
will not give you that amount of gold, 1 will give you a lesser amount 
of gold; but then I will enact artificial laws, by which you shall be 
sure to get tho same amount of other commodities by it, you still do 
not place the creditor in the same position, because he is dependent 
upon a number of circumstances upon which he was not dependent 
before. You lessen that particular characteristic of .the sovereign 
which makes gold the best standard of value you have got—namely, 
that the thing in itself is worth what it professes to be. In my 
opinion, any tampering with that is shaking the whole basis of the 
currency.” 

There is a sort of undertone of alarm in these statements of 
Mr. Goschen and Mr. Newmarch which will tell more with 
many people, with annuitants, and people with money in the 
Three per Cents., than the arguments which they suggest; but 
the observations are essentially impromptu opinions, and can, 
we think, be shown to be founded upon a misconception of the 
action of a seignorage. There is, of course, one grain of truth in 
the statement. Tbe truth is this, that a sovereign with 112 
grains of pure gold will be of less intrinsic value than a sovereign 
with 113 grains. Its purchasing power will consequently be less 
beyond tbe seas, in America, in France, in China, for instance. 
But, if with this sovereign of 112 grains, you can go into the 
bullion market, to the Bank, or to the Mint, and purchase 113 
grains of gold in its original state—that is to say, if the sovereign 
of 112 grains is convertible at your option into 113 grains 
of bullion, and if with these 113 grains of bullion you can pur¬ 
chase francs and dollars possessing their present exchangeable 
value, you will still possess, with a coin of 112 grains in your 
hands, the same purchasing power that you possess now with a 
coin of 113 grains; and this is the final' test. Take the case 
mentioned by Mr. Kewmarcb, the case of a foreign merchant 
owing a debt of 1000^. in this country. The debt was con¬ 
tracted in coin weighing 113 graina It can only be paid^ upon 
Mr. Newmarch’s theory, in the coin in which it was contracted. 
If it is paid in sovereigns contmning 112 grsdns of gold, and no 
more, it is not paid in that com. It is paid in a depreciated 
currency, and as Mr. Newmarch argues, the contract is in metal 
of a certain weight and fineness—that is, in sovereigns of 113 
grains. But if the purchasing power of a sovereign of 112 
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grains is equal, with seignorage, to the purchasing power of a 
sovereign of 113 grains without a seignorage, if the debtor <»n 
only obtain the sovereigns by the tender of a bar of gold con¬ 
taining 113 grains; and if the creditor, with these sovereigns in 
his hands, can widk into the Mint or the Bank the instant he is 
paid in this depreciated curr^cy, and demand a bar of gold 
containing the predse 113 grains, which he originally lent, 
where is the injury, where is we violation of good faith ? How 
is the contract broken ? The debtor is no better off, the creditor 
is no worse off Only the Min{^ has stepped in between the 
•parties, and refused to coin the gold without being paid for its 
work—that is, without being paid for assaying and weighing the 
metal, and stamping it with its certificate of v^ue. The contract 
was not in sovereigns, as Mr. Newmarch puts the case. It was in 
metal, and in metal representing 113 grains of pure gold; and it is 
paid in coin which you can convert into that amount of metal 
by crossing the street, or that you can pay away in the market 
in the purchase of the same amount of commodities that your 
original sovereigns would have purchased. The question is very 
well put from an international as contradistinguished from a 
local standpoint, in Mr. J. B. Smith’s “ Memorandum upon the 
Report of the Royal Commissioners.” Take the case of a 
foreign government having contracted for a term of years to pay 
the sum of 10002. per annum in this country, and that the 
engagement has been fulfilled from time to time by a remittance 
of a bar of gold of that precise amount. It is contended that, in 
the event of the proposed change in our currency, this foreign 
government will bo bound, in discharge of its debt of 10002. in 
the old currency, to pay in the new currency an addition to the 
&ime of 2c2. in the pound, or, in place of 10002., an annual pay¬ 
ment of 10082. 08. Sd. Now, supposing that the foreign govern¬ 
ment, after the proposed alteration in our currency, and the 
adoption of a charge of 1 per cent, for mintage, remits the usual 
bar of gold of the precise weight as before, will it be said that 
such a remittance would not be a complete fulfilment of its 
engagement ? But will this bar of gold on its arrival in Eng* 
land pay in the new currency the sum of 10082. 6s. 8(2., which 
Mr. Newmarch, and the Royal Oommissioners acting upon Mr. 
Newmarch’s theory, contend the Government is bound to pay ? 
Will the Mint give in exchange for this bar of gold the sum of 
10082. 08. 8(2. in the new currency ? Of course it will not. The 
Mint will then no longer coin gratis; it will therefore return for 
the bar 1000 gold pieces, as before, but they will each only con¬ 
tain 112 grains of gold, one grain being retained by the Mint for 
coinage. But inasmuch as each piece will be of the same 
current value as the old coin, when no mintage was charged, the 
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foreign government would honourably discharge its ohligation, as 
before, by the payment of 1000 pieces of gold of equal cost and 
current value with the 1000 pieces of gold of the old currency. 
Tlie reduction in the vntrmdc value of the soveimgn is covered 
by the seignorage, and the seignorago restores the sovereign to 
its origin J current value. The Mint takes 2d. in the pound 
from the metal in the coin, and adds 2d. to its value in 
workmanship. The purchasing power of the coin remains 
exactly what it was. It is not mtered by a single grain; and if 
a sovereign with its 112 grains is still convertible at will into 113 
grains of gold, you are no worse off with this in your hand than 
you are with a Itonk-note which you can convert into sovereigns 
at the first bank, at the first hotel, at the first railway station, or 
at the first shop you enter. 

The worst that can be said against the sovereign of 112 grains 
is that it is only by the power which the holder is to have of 
demanding from the Mint or the Bank of England in excbange 
113 grains of fine gold in bar that its current value will be main¬ 
tained ; that the sovereign must, therefore, cease to retain its 
quality of being the standard of value, and that with a coin of 
112 grains we shall be substituting 113 grains of fine gold in bar 
for a coin containing that quantity of fine gold as the standard 
pound and measure of value in this country. And this is the 
argument of the Royal Commissioners in their report. 

But this at best is only a play upon words. It may be 
admitted—every word of it—without invalidating the main 
argument for a seignorage. The Sovereign is not at present the 
measure of value. (This is the answer.) It is only the repre¬ 
sentative of the measure of value, and even as a representative 
of the measure of value, two out of every five sovereigns in cir¬ 
culation to-day are below the standard. You could not melt 
them for exportation without a loss. You could not present 
them at the Bank of England without the risk of a loss. They 
would be clipped and returned to you at once; and, except in 
England, these light sovereigns will not circulate at all, the best 
even only circulating at a discount The true measure of value 
is 113 grains of gold, and 113 grains of gold will still be the 
measure of value imder the system we are proposing for adoption. 
Only when the sovereign is charged with a seignorage it will not 
profess, as it does now, to contain 113 grains of pure gold. It 
will profess to contain 112 grams of pure gold, and when the 
system is in working order the mass of sovereigns will contain 
the full weight, where at present only 66 per cent., or probably 
only 60 per cent., contain the weight which they are supposed to 
contain. But a sovereign of 112 grains will then be exchangeable 
into 113 grains of bullion without loss or deduction of any sort, 
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unless, of conrs^ the sovereign has been tampered with; and it 
will be the interest' of every one to see that tnis is not done, and 
to refuse to take coin which bears marks of clipping or sweating. 
At present banks, provincial banks particularly, board light 
sovereigns, and it is the interest of all of us to do anything with 
a light sovereign except to return it to the £ank or the Mint. 
But when the sovereign paijses everywhere by tale, instead of 
passing, as it does now, partly by talh and partly by weight—by 
tale in the provinces, and by weight in London, except, of 
course, in small payments—the .currency would equalize itself 
all over the country, 100 sovereigns taken promiscuously from 
circulation in Cornwall or Westmoreland, weighing exactly what 
100 sovereigns taken from circulation in Manchester, Leeds, or 
London would weigh, and every banker would have an interest 
in returning light coins to the Mint, instead of keeping them in 
his cellars and palming them off upon any customers whom he 
can get to take them. 

It is, however, like fighting with phantoms to argue this 
question of a seignorage as*a question of principle, or as an open 
question at all. All theory is with us. All practice is with us, 
except our own, and even our own practice in Australia and 
India. All Political Economists are with us. All, or nearly all, 
the bankers are on our side, with Mr. Hubbard and Sir John 


Lubbock at their head. What we are proposing to do in Eng¬ 
land, is done in every other State with a metallic currency, was 
done by ourselves till the Kcstoration, and is done by ourselves 
even now in India and Australia; and even here at home the 


proposal cannot be argued as a question of principle. The prin¬ 
ciple of a seignorage is conceded as an argument. It is conceded 
in the Act of 1844 as a fact. We levy a seignorage at present, 
and as long as the Bank Act remains on the Statute Book, the 
only question open .for discussion is what the amount of that 
seignorage shall be, whether it shall cover only the cost of 
assaying and weighing the metal, ana the loss of interest during 
the time the metal is in the hands of the moneyers on Tower 
Hill, or whether it shall cover, besides these expenses and this 
loss, the cost of manufacture as well. The Bank charge of 1 ^d. 
an ounce is to all intents and purposes a seignorage, and acts as 
a seignorage, increasing the current value of the coin above its in¬ 
trinsic value to the extent of ^ or ^ per cent., only under the Act 
of 1844 this seignorage goes into the coffers of Threadneedle Street, 
instead of going, as it ought to go, into the hands of the Master of 
the Mint, to the relief of the general taxpayer. This, however, 
makes no difference to the purchaser of sovereigns. The only fact 
that the buyer of sovereigns takes into consideration is that, through 
the Act of ’44, he has to sell his bullion at 31. 17s. dd. an ounce. 
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when an ounce of coined gold is worth 32.17a. 10|<2., that he 
has got to pay for the assay, and that he has to allow the pur¬ 
chaser the turn of the scale as well as to pay the fee for weighing. 
All these items put together' constitute a seignorage, and tho 
practical question is whether this seignorage shall be levied by 
the Mint or by the Bank, and what the amount shall be. What 
we propose is that the seignorage shall cover the cost of manu¬ 
facture, as well as the loss of interest during the process of 
coinage ; that the Mint shall purchase gold as it is now pur¬ 
chased by the Bank, making its own charge for assay, and that 
the Bank shall be released from its obligation to purchase bullion 
except upon its own terms, the Mint t^ing this obligation upon 
itself, paying for bullion in notes, and returning sovereigns for 
these notes (less the cost of manufacture) at the end of twenty- 
one days. This is not»a very revolutionary proposal, amounting, 
as it does, to nothing more than a proposal to do in London what 
we do at Sydney, at Calcutta and Madras, what is done in Paris, 
in Vienna, at Berlin, at Washington. In France the mintage 
charge is 6fr. 70a per kilogramme of standard gold, or between 
^th and tth per cent.; and the delay, which is variable, has at 
some times been such as to cause a loss of interest which might 
amount to as much as a charge of ^ or 2 per cunt. more. It.is 
stated in the Beport of the Director of the Mint of the United 
States for the year 1867, that their law imposes on all bullion a 
tax of the half of 1 per cent., and a coinage charge of the same 
amount. But the delay in delivery is considerable, and per 
cent, is about the average total seignorage allowing for interest on 
such delay. In Prussia the charge for coining gold is J per cent.. 
It is 1 per cent, in the India Mints, with a delay in delivery of 
about twenty days. The Boyal Mint at Sydney first deducts a 
duty of Is. 3c2. per ounce troy 11.12a. Id. per cent.) by way 
of equivalent for export duty. It also deducts, under the name 
of charges for melting, assaying, and coining 1 per cent or 9J(2. 
per ounce upon quantities not exceeding 3000 ounces; and f per 
cent or 7c2. per ounce imon quanties of larger amount .Thus, 
as compared with our English charge of l|c2., we find a total 
charge of from 2a. 0\d. to Is. lOd. per ounce; and assuming 
this 1^<2. per ounce to represent a charge of 16052. upon the 
manufacture of 1,000,000 sovereigns on Tower Hill, the charges 
made in the principal Mints of the world may be taken at 
from eight to fourteen times that amount; the French charge 
for coining 1,000,0002. sterling in France being 10,0002., the 
Australasian and Indian charge 13,0002., and the American 
charge 15,0002. Here, however, a charge equal to that of 
our own Indian and Australian Mints will be amply suffi¬ 
cient for all practical purposes; and if the estimate tnat the 
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sovereign is worth a fraction over 10 rupees in India be accurate, 
it follows that the internationalization of the Hlnglish sovereim, 
by reducing it by about 2d. to make it equal with 25 francs or five 
dollars, would be an immediate means of rectifying the present 
difference between the English sovereign and the lO^rupee piece. 

These arguments ought to be final, especially when it is recol¬ 
lected that a seignorage of one per cent, is still fifty per cent, 
within the limits of the charge that we are entitled to put upon 
the manufacture of coin upon the true principles of currency, 
and a trifie less than the charge which was anciently put upon 
all English coin till the Bestoration. That this brassage will 
cover the expenses of the Mint is the least of its recommenda¬ 
tions. It will turn what is at present a source of loss into a 
source of profit to the State. It will supersede the necessity 
which is now pressing upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
calling in our light and worn coin, and put us into a position to 
restore the currenqr without exposing ourselves to a serious loss. 
It will save the public thousands a year in the form of fines at 
the Bank of England upon the presentation of light sovereigns. 
It will save the railway companies; it will save the banks; and 
(what is of more consequence than all this) it will put English 
merchants and manufacturers on a level with their keenest com¬ 
petitors in all the markets of the world. Perhaps the Bank of 
England may lose a trifle by the change j but even the loss of 
the Bank will be only a trifle, and the Bank has no right to the 
seignorage it is at present levying upon gold coin. This seignor¬ 
age is not in the bond. It is levied by mere usurpation, by the 
usurpation of a monopolist acting under an Act of Parliament 
which was never intended to work as it does; and in breaking 
this monopoly of the Bank we should be taking a great stride 
towards the attainment of that ideal system of currency which 
Sir Bobert Peel must have had in his heart when he passed his 
Currency Laws—a system under which the State shall be the 
sole fountain of issue, under which no money shall circulate on 
credit, or, if it does, shall circulate on the credit of the State, 
all bank-notes as well as coins bearing the image and superscrip¬ 
tion of the head of the State, and under which all profits upon 
the issue of money shall form part of the Imperial revenue. 

The Power of Issue is, and ought to be, a sovereign right. It 
was a sovereign right in the days of Athelstan, and as a sove¬ 
reign right was exercised only by the King. It will be recognised 
as a sovereim right*to be exercised only by the King in the days 
of Albert Vl. But at our present rate of suppressing private 
coinage—the issue of bank-notes—it will not be till the days of 
Albert VI., and it has not been since the days of Athelstan. 
The power of issue now exercised by the Bank of England, and 
[Vol, C. No. CXCVI1 I.]-Nbw Sesibs, Vol. XLIV. No. IT. X 
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by the Engli^, Irish, and Scotch banks is a relic of feudalism^ 
of those rough and rude times 'when every prelate and noble set 
up a mint under the shadow of his palace or castle, coined 
money in their own names as grantees of the King, and appro¬ 
priated the profit of their mints as they appropriated the rent of 
their estates. The manufacture of coin has been suppessed long 
ago, but the manufacture of paper money still remains, and, the 
profits of this manufacture are allowed to remain in, private 
hands, the State taking upon itself the manufacture of the only 
part of the currency upon which there is or can be a loss. It is 
high time that this state of things ceased, that all rights of issue 
were gathered into tho hands of the State, that the debt of the 
Bank of England was paid off, that all notes except those of 
the State were suppressed, that the powers of issue now exercised 
by the Banks were vested in the hands of the Royal Mint, that 
gold coinage, like silver and copper, was made self-supporting, 
and that the profits upon paper currency were claimed by the 
State, and appropriated, like the profits of the Post-Office, to the 
reduction of taxation. In this way we should secure a self¬ 
acting system of currency, adapting itself to the wants of the 
country as those wants vary with the fluctuations of trade and 
commerce, the Master of the Mint would have his finger upon 
all the chords of our system of currency, and by issuing bank¬ 
notes for 1?. where we now only issue sovereigns, taking extra 
precaution, of course, against forgery, we should economize in the 
use of gold, especially by reducing the loss through wear and 
tear, and we should make gold, like silver and copper, pay for its 
own manufacture. 
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Art. II. —The Determinist Theory of Volition : 

ITS Statement and History. 

T he Problem of the Will has reasonably attracted groat atten¬ 
tion to itself, owing to its intimate bearing upon ethics and 
theology, which are matters of common interest. But if we 
attach equal weight to the firm and loud cqunter-as^rtions still 
heard on both sides, the solution of it seems as far’offi as even 
We are tempted to say that tho whole world has been arguing 
the question for more than two thousand years without having got 
within sight of a settlement; and some persons (if we may trust 
Professor Huxley, who places himself among them) now “ thinlr 
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that the battle will for ever remain a drawn one.'’ Bat we hope 
to show, in' the coarse of the following sketch, that despair is 
premature. Some of the most important among the relevant 
ideas will be there examined.: we shall see how dowly they 
emerged into the world’s coh^iousness, and in what almost 
inextricable confusion they were involved for long after their 
first Appearance. This gives ^oite' another aspect to the failure 
of past controversy, and makes the present division of opinion 
much less surprising. The world has not really spent thousands 
of years in aiguing the question: it had no clear knowledge of 
the point at issue till about five hundred years ago, and' then its 
knowledge lay torpid for two centuries more, iiiterwards there 
certainly was much noisy disputation; but nine parts in ten of 
it arc mere random declamation, where the speaker shifts his 

S round from sentence to sentence, huddling together arguments 
rawn from theology, from ethics*, from metaphysics, from 
psychology, without the least hint that he is aware of any dis¬ 
tinction between these various departments of thought. When 
the rubbish has been carted away, the amount which remains 
of clear and intelligent discussion is not so vast as to be out of 
all proportion to the acknowledged intricacy of the problem. 

No attempt will here be made to prove any doctrine, or even 
to state any evidence except by accident and by way of illus¬ 
tration. "We shall be concerned only with the statement and 
history of certain ideas. Of these the most important go to 
make up a theory of volition and of responsibility or moral 
desert, first stated in this country by Hobbes; afterwards by 
Hartley, Priestley, Anthony Collins, .^exander Crombie, James 
Mill, and others ; which is now associated most closely with the 
name of Mr. J. S. Mill. It has been known by various titles ; 
among which one of recent coinage. Determinism, has the 
advantage of brevity and freedom from offensive implication. To 
state this theory, and to sketch its history so far as may be neces¬ 
sary to a clear statement, will be the aim of the following 
remarka 

The first step is to unravel tho prevailing confusion by laying 
down definitions, which will serve as a standard of reference 
both in criticism and in controversy. The confusion has been of 
two kinds, both a confusion of premisses and a confusion of con¬ 
clusions. Three different schemes and four (not to say five) 
kinds of argument have been mixed up together, not only in the 
mind of the same writer, but often in the same page of his works. 
The three schemes may be styled Fatalism, Determinism, 
Calvinism. The four kinds of argument are as follov/s; 
(1) theological ; partly dogmatic, consisting chiefly in the cita^ 
tion of texts from the Bible; partly rationalist, consisting in 
. X 2 
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deductions from the Idea of the Attributes of God ; (2) ethical, 
consisting in the allegation of shocking moral consequences sup> 
posed to follow from this or that doctrine; (8) metaphysical, 
consisting in the assimilation of volition to the idea of causation 
in general; (4) psychological, consisting in the appeal to an 
analysis of the observed phenomena of volition. No argument 
is needed to show that these things are quite different: they 
ou^ht therefore to he kept apart and se^rately considered. But 
it IS doubtful whether any controversial writer has yet corn* 
pletely fulfilled this preliminary condition of clear treatment. 
The greater number are so hopelessly confused, that it is often 
impossible to tell for certain which of the three schemes they 
had in mind when writing a given sentence, or to he sore that 
they recognised any distinction between dogmatic theology and 
psychology. Since we are rather concerned with the schemes 
than with the arguments, the former will need a more particular 
statement. 

§ I. Fatalism. 

Fatalism merely asserts the procession of the material universe 
to he inexorably fixed ; and, in its most perfect form, it extends 
this predetermined certainty to every event, however trifling, 
which ever happens. It premises no examination of the facts of 
volition, and it concludes no propositions about the morality of 
voluntary actions. It has therefore no bearing upon the different 
theories of moral desert which have been deduced from different 
theories of volition. The procession of the material universe is 
a force of overwhelming power external to us; who, in respect 
to it, are not agents but only patienta 

Fatalism has been seldom or never held consistently, without 
any mental confusion, in this philosophically perfect form. The 
actual theory existing in the minds of professed fatalists, has 
differed from the philosophical theory in two respects. (1) They 
forgot that there is the same reason (whatever it is) for extending 
fate to little things as to great, and probably thought of fate 
only in connexion with important events deeply affecting their 
own interest. (2) The language of fatalists is sometimes tinged 
with a shade of determinist colouring. It was held that the 
fated event is certain to come to pass, either in spite of our 
efforts, or even hy means of them. These last words allow us to 
imagine an Omniscient Schemer behind the scenes, who brings 
about the* fulfilment of his will by the artful use of baits or 
motives. This introduction of motives looks for a moment 
towards a determinist line of thought; but the fundamental dis¬ 
tinction between fatalism and determinism remains untouched. 
The fatalists consent with one voice in the statement, that the 
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revelatioa by prophecy of a fated event would detract nothing 
from its certainty to happen: a statement which the determinista 
would ridicule with equal unanimity. The coarse to be adopted 
by the cntic in such circumstances is plain. We shall acoord- 
ingly dehne fatalism strictly, and remark the inconsistency of 
those who have coloured their fatalism with determinist phrases 
or notions while they peremptorily rejected the fundamental 
propositions of determinism. 

When we have stated the several propositions in which de> 
terminism consists, it will be seen that they are utterly remote 
from the tone of thought indicated either by the fatalist myths 
of classical antiquity or by the superstitions of the modem TurE 
But a confusion of fatalism with determinism, having many 
shades of complexity, has been common in all stages of the con¬ 
troversy. The cause which led to it can be easily assigned. 
Fatalism does tend to affect practice; and whatever affects prac¬ 
tice has of coarse some bearing upon volition, though not neces¬ 
sarily the same bearing as determinism. The belief in fatalism 
operates as a motive to restrain volition in some cases; because 
when a man is iirmly convinced that, whatever he may do, 
everything will turn out the same in the end, he will probably 
leave things to themselves instead of vainly trying to change 
them. Just so does imprisonment operate as a motive to restrain 
volition in some cases, when the prisoner is iirmly convinced that • 
no efforts will enable him to get out and therefore desists from 
any attempt to escape, But as imprisonment is not a theory of 
volition, so neither is fatalism. 

More recently fatalism has been confused with determinism 
by a controversial artifice; though not, it would ‘appear, with 
dishonest intent. The temptation to this confusion is obvious. 
Fate hangs over us things which are certain to happen, however 
we may strive to avoid them; and if these imminent things are 
thought to be unpleasant (as they commonly are in the fatalist 
myths) we shrink from being held subject to them in spite of our 
e&irts. Determinism does not hold us subject to them in spite 
of our efforts, but fatalism doea It follows that determinism 
acquires a revolting aspect by being confused with fatalism. ‘ 

Here also the cause of confusion can be easily assigned. It 
springs from the fact that the prediction of future events is con¬ 
ceived as possible under both schemes. In the scheme of de¬ 
terminism, action can be certainly foreseen if all the motives and 
external conditions can be certainly foreseen ; and though their 
intricacy fqrbids us with our limited powers to trace them very 
far, they might without absurdity be supposed fully known to 
an enlarged or omniscient intelligenca This kind of certainty, 
in which the event is made sure to befall us by the fact that we 
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desire it strongly, is confused with the certainty of fate, in which 
the event is sure to befall us in spite of our strongest desire to 
avoid it, 

§ U. Detebminism. 

No less than four elements go to make up the determinist 
scheme in its integrity. These are as follows;— 

1. The determinist theory of volition, 

2. The substitution of the determinist notion of moral desert 

in the place of the vulgar notion. 

3. The destructive criticism of the definition of a free wiU. 

4. The irrelevancy of a liberty of spontaneity to morals. 

(1) The determinist theory of volition asserts invariability of 
sequence between the sum of motives present in the mind of a 
given individual and the action (or attempted action) which 
follows; so that if precisely the same sum of motives should ever 
be twice present to the mind (supposed to remain unchanged in 
the interval) of the same man, he would certainly do (or attempt 
to do) the same thing on both occasions, t'bis theory has been 
often misapprehended, from the omission to notice one or 
another of its limitations. Sometimes the word motive is taken 
in a too narrow sense, so as to include only the influence of ex¬ 
ternal circumstances: sometimes, by a kindred oversight, it is 
forgotten that the same circumstances are viewed very diffe¬ 
rently by (or present very different motives to) different minds. 
Opponents have accordingly pointed out, that different men act 
very differently under the same circumstances, and that the same 
man acts differently under the same circumstances at different 
times. £ut these “ same circumstances ” constitute in these cases 
a different sum of motives. By the determinist theory we 
should be led to expect a different result from therm It is 
therefore no refutation of the theory that such a different result 
is found to happen. 

Perhaps the following statement may make error more diffi* 
cult in future. Let every psychological phenomenon which can 
be an object of consciousness be styled a feeling. Then the term 
* feeling will include hoth those feelings which tend to excite or to 
modify action, and those (if there be any) which do not Let the 
former be styledmotor-feelings. The determinist theory of volition 
asserts that the same act or attempted act follows always upon 
the same sum of motor-feelings. Here the ambiguity attached 
to the word motive is avoided; and we see at once that the 
same set of circumstances may arouse very different sets‘of motor- 
feelings in different men and in the same man at different times. 

This theory of volition has been separately reached by three 
independent methods. 
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(a) *It was reached first through a psychological analysis of 
the facts of volition: a method copunon to Hobbes and the 
whole British school of deternainists; though they mingled with 
it other arguments drawn from other sources. From this point 
of view, the theory rests upon its observed consonance, with the 
facts of volition, including the impossibility of pointing out any 
&ct at variance with it. 

(|3) It has been deduced by sundry metaphysicians, as Leib> 
aitz, from the general idea of causation: a proceeding which is 
outside the pale of psychology. The denial of the determinist 
theory is made equivalent to the assertion, that the same totality 
of cause may have a different totality of effect. 

Kant was not able to impugn the validity of this argument, so 
far as the succession of phenomena is concerned. He admitted 
(in different phrase) the truth of the determinist theory, that the 
satne sum of motor>feeling3 is followed always by the same action. 
But he postulated for the mind a power of originating motor- 
feeling from within itself, by a process bound by no conditions 
and qnaffected by anything styled circumstance. In the lan¬ 
guage of the Transcendentalists, the succession of phenomena is 
subject to invariability of sequence between the same total ante¬ 
cedent and the same total consequent; which is true of motor- 
feelings, as of all other phenomena ; but the stim of the ante¬ 
cedent rnotor-feelings is liable to be altered by the unconditioned 
action of - the mind as noumenon, styled the Intelligible 
Character, distinguished from the mind as a congeries and pro¬ 
cession of phenomena. Thus Kant strove to take volition out 
of the sphere of conditioned action; because the mind, whose 
action it is, itself regulates the sum of its apparent conditions, by 
means of a process which is unconditioned. 

(y) The determinist theory has been lately reached by the 
^plication of physiology to explain the processes of psychology. 
This, be it observed, is a fifth kind of argument, which must be 
added to the four kinds above enumerated ; but it has emerged 
too recently* to have introduced confusion into the history of the 
subject. In this view, every feeling, or psychological pheno¬ 
menon, has a physiological counterpart in some affection of some 
part of the nervous organism. A sum of motor-feelings is the 
psychological counterpart of a sum of nerve-actions, having a 
dehnite local seat, haodified by the present state of the organism 


* The physiology of the nervous system was not understood with sufficient 
accuracy to admit of its fruitful apphcation to psychology, until about twenty 
years ago. Up to that time notlung was possible beyond the surmise of a 
general connexion between uerve-aotion and consciousness, which admitted no 
analysis into parts separately related one to another. 
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as a whole and in its parts. The same sum of nerre-actions, 
under the same state of the whole organism and of its parts—a 
limitation which must always be kept in mind,—will {Hroduce 
always the same sum of motor-feelings and be followed always by 
the same’action. 

The most important consequence of this view, is its bemdng 
upon the transcendental doctrine of the Intelligible Gharacter. 
The psychological determinists could not categorically deny this 
doctrine, because they either had never heard of it or else 
attached no meaning to its statement But in the view of the 
physiological determinists, the standing ground of the transcen¬ 
dental dobtrine is cut away without even the need of a denial. 
There is no place in the system for the Intelligible Character. 
All mental action is the counterpart of nerve-action, and do 
nerve-action is unconditioned. 

(2) The vulgar notion of moral desert, when defined and 
made clear, seems to involve two characteristics in which it differs 
from the determinist notion. (1) In the vulgar notion, wrong¬ 
doing, or moral evil, is regarded with a peculiar horror, as being 
a class of evil so utterly different in kind from all other, that 
(to quote some vigorous words) it would be better if the sun and 
rain should fail and all the millions upon this earth perish in 
extremity of physical agony, than that one human being should 
wilfully and without excuse pilfer a trifle or tell a lie. (2) In 
the same spirit the vulgar notion regards wrong doing as being 
so naturally and necessarily the proper object of punishment, 
that it ought to be punished even though no benefit should 
thereby accrue to society or to the offender himself. Neither of 
these views can be maintained under the scheme of determinism. 

The earliest psychological determinists were aware of the op¬ 
position between their scheme and the vulgar notion of moral 
desert. Had they overlooked it, it would have been forced 
upon their notice by the popular clamour. The aspect under 
which the opposition first emerged was as follows. A given sum 
of motor-feelings is inevitably followed by a certain action; but 
the motor-feelings are a product of two causes—namelv, the pre¬ 
sent circumstances and the present disposition of the agent; 
now suppose the coincidence of seductive circumstances with a 
weak or bad disposition: why may not the evil-doer call himself 
unlucky rather than criminal ? How is there room for the im¬ 
putation of the responsibility involved in the vulgar notion of 
moral desert ? How can the agent be held responsible in such a 
sense, that his acts demand a category of reprobation peculiar to 
themselves, and deserve to be punished without reference to 
possible benefit either to himself or to society ? To be bom with 
a good disposition and to live beyond the reach of temptation, is 
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a great happiness but no merit in the vulgar sense of the term: 
why may we not add, that to be bom with a bad disposition and 
to be tempted often, is a great misfortune but no demerit? 

The other side answered^ that the present disposition is partlv 
the result of a man’s own previous actions, and that through 
them he is responsible both for its present state and also for the 
acts to which it contributes. It is quite true that a man’s present 
disposition is partly the result of his own acts; but this admission 
only throws the aeterminist argument one stage further back* 
If we ascend high enough towards infancy we find a state in 
which no one pretends that a child is responsible in the vulgar 
sense of the term. When does he begin to be so responsible ? 
Whatever moment we choose, we find ourselves landed in a con¬ 
tradiction. This act is by hypothesis the first “ free" act; yet 
previous "free” acts are needed in order to make this act 
"free." 

The determinist accordingly holds that, as there is no free 
will in the vulgar sense, so there is no responsibility or moral 
desert in the vulgar sense : these terms denote horrid figments 
of the imagination, founded upon an erroneous view of the 
human wilb which disappear with its disappearance. In a word, 
moral evil is reduced to take its place among all other evils, in¬ 
stead of standing so utterly apart, that a single sin may more 
than balance the despairing agonies of a starving worid. When 
the question was asked, Why, then, ought this sort oi evil to be 
punished, when other sorts are not ? why do we punish the 
criminal and not the scrofulous^ some were found to reply 
hastily, that crimin^s ought not to be punished at alL But on 
calmer reflection a material distinction was discerned between 
the two cases: the punishment of the scrofulous man has no 
tendency to cure him, or to bring about any other desirable end; 
but the punishment of the criminal tends both to reform him 
(as we may hope) and to protect society from his attiwks (as we 
may be sure). Punishment becomes, in the determinist scheme, 
only the to an ebd i and when this end cannot be secured 

by it, there is no ground for its infliction. 

(3) The popular mind has been found to shrink from accept¬ 
ing the determinist notion of moral desert in the place of its own 
habitual notion; and many persons eminent for their virtue and 
talents have expressed with vehemence their own abhorrence of 
the change.^ It was therefore incumbent upon them, either to 


• But the most devout libertarians have not always justified their formal 
profession by wiUingnesa to carry it into practice. Granting the distinction 
oetwe^ sin and leprosy, honest Joinville did not hesitate which to choose. 
*■ Or Tous deznande je, fist il, ([Tiz, St. Louis,! lequel vous ameriez miex, ou que 
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impugn the determinist theory of volition, or elso to deny that 
the determinist notion of moral desert is necessarily implied in 
it The latter course was too daring for the philosophers: it 
was reserved for the later Calvinist theologians be^finning with 
Jonathan Edwards. This is quite in accoraance with their un- 

E leasant theology, whidi metes out equal damnation to the 
ardened sinner and the “ unregenerate” infant And their posi> 
tion sheltered them effectually from attack; because the man 
who successfully presses a contradiction or absurdity home to a 
theologian, gains nothing except the pleasure of hearing it styled 
a mystery. 

It reipained for the philosophers to impugn the determinist 
theory of volition. Some have accordingly met it with a direct 
denial; but the weight of libertarian judgment has acknowledged 
that the definition of a free will is open to destructive criticism. 
Hamilton conceded this much for himself, and destroyed Beid’s 
efforts to escape the admission.* He was therefore thrown back 
upon indirect methods of impugning the theory. Having ac¬ 
knowledged that his own and Beid’s doctrine postulated an un¬ 
caused commencement of action, he observed that the determinist 
doctrine postulated an eternal regress of cause and effect. These 
two postulates he declared to bo equally inconceivable : the de¬ 
structive criticism of the attempted definition of a free will was 
therefore balanced by an equally destructive criticism falling 
upon the other side. The two contradictory doctrines being 
thus supposed upon the same level, ho held that the balance 
between them must be turned by the testimony of consciousness; 
and this he often declared to* be plainly in his own favour. Ho 
never stated with fitting distinctness which of two possible things 
he meant by this;—whether consciousness declared the deter¬ 
minist theory of volition to be false, or whether it declared the 
vulgar notion of moral desert to bo true. But he could hardly 
have meant the former; because, if consciousness contradicted 
the determinist theory, where was the need of trying to meet it 
by indirect artifices ? We must infer that he meant the latter; 
but his Ismguage is so much better adapted to mean the former, 
that wo cannot suppose him to have heard the voice of conscious¬ 
ness very cleanrly. 

(4) Yet one more point remains. To speak (like Dean Hansel) 
of a man as doing different things under precisely the same sum of 
motor-feelings, or to speak (like Hamilton) of an uncaused com- 


TOUS feiusi4s mesiaiis, on que vous eossida fait un pechid mortel.” Et je, qui 
onques ne li menti, li respondi que ie eu ameraie miex avoir fait tkehxe, que 
wtre nesiaus. ifu/. (ed. Paris, 17nl) p. 6. The Saint found little to urge in 
reply, except that leprosy is temporal while Hell is eternal. 

* Seid. p. 599. 
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mencement of action, seems to throw us back upon a motiveless 
volition or mere spontaneity. But this, even more obviously 
than determinism, is incompatible with the vulgar notion of 
moral desert. Two men are placed in precisely the same circum¬ 
stances, and feel in every respect each just like the other; one 
stabs an enemy and the other does not;—even if this be con¬ 
ceivable, why is the one more meritorious than the other? 
Spontaneity destroys utterly, not only the vulgar notion of moral 
desert, but the determinist notion also. 

The psychological determinists would no doubt have urged in 
reply to the transcendental doctrine of the Intdligihle Ckouraotert 
that they could not see how the mode of its operation differed 
from a mere spontaneity, and that this is irrelevant to morals. 
Nor would they have seen any force, or even any meaning, in 
the efforts ,of the transcendentaiists to avoid this criticism. 

§ III, Calvinism. 

The right a^umed by theologians to elude the force of a con¬ 
tradiction by styling it a mystery, is enough to separate off by 
an impassable barrier propositions which rest upon dogmatic 
grounds from those which rest upon grounds of reason; because, 
whether the right be assumed upon good or bad grounds, it in 
«uy case makes argument impossible with those who assume it. 
The system here styled Calvinism, made up of sundry propositions 
briefly styled Election and Beprohation, Assurance, Indefecti- 
bility of Grace, is a theological system which appeals to dogmatic 
grounds for its support. And this appeal to dogmatic grounds 
precludes any possible appeal to other grounds also; because the 
theologians wnsent with one voice in the statement, that theo¬ 
logical propositions, even though they could be proved, ought 
not to be believed upon that ground but upon the ground that 
they have been revealed. There is therefore some inconsistency 
in their not un&equent attempts to bolster up dogma by aids of 
reason; since their success could only supply a motive to belief 
which by their own account is worthless. 

The mine in which the theologian digs is so different from 
that of the philosopher, that the two must be e'xpected to bring 
up different things. We accordingly find that Calvinism differs 
so utterly from determinism, that to confuse the one with the 
other might be thought impossible, if experience had not shown 
it to be somehow very easy. Of the four capital points in which 
•determinism consists, the Calvinists ignore the first and deny the 
other three. (1) The determinist imeory of volition was never 
expressly stated by any Calvinist earlier than Jonathan Edwards. 
Something like faint allusions to it may be traced floating about 
•here and there at an earlier date; but these elude our grasp 
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we attempt to seize them. (2) The Calvinists unani¬ 
mously reject the determinist notion of moral desert, and affirm 
liie vulgar notion. But this distinction is the pv/nctum saliene 
of the whole controversy. (3) The Calviniste denied impli¬ 
cation the destructive cnticism of the definition of a free will; 
because they attributed a free will, apparently in the exact terms 
of the libertarian definition, to Adam oefore his fall from para¬ 
dise, to the devil and his angels before their fall from heaven, 
and (perhws) at the present time to the angels who stood fast. 
(4) ^e Calvinists were precluded, by parity oF reasoning, from 
urdng the irrelevancy of spontaneity to morals; though Jonathan 
Edwards used this argument to justify his adoption of the de¬ 
terminist theory of volition. 

These differences ought to have sufficed to prevent confusion. 
But the public inadvertence is always ready to suppose that all 
schemes must be identical which allow the certain prediction of 
future events: hence Fatalism, Determinism, and Calvinism 
have been mingled together with much recklessnesa The later 
Calvinists, such as Jonathan Edwards and Toplady, can hardly 
be let off so easily. Living in times when their position was less 
secure from the assaults of reason, they were tempted to import 
visible doses of determinism into their scheme. They delibe¬ 
rately used the determinist theory of volition to explain the 
possibility of predestination, while they rejected, with more than 
the common vehemence, the determinist notion of moral desert. 
The language of Luther upon the same topic is not less violent; 
but, as he deduced his “ bondage of the will ” not from psychology 
but from hazy theological and metaphysical considerations, it is 
perhaps less absurd. His temper and the custoid of the time 
permitted him boldly to speak of a “triumph of the faith,” 
where Edwards was forced into the semblance of argument. The 
latter therefore urged the irrelevance of spotaneity to morals, to 
explmn bis adoption of the determinist theory of volition. 

§ IV. Histoht op the Relevant loEAa 

The vi^ue impression that actions are somehow dependent 
upon motives, is so obtrusively obvious as never to have been 
entirely absent from human thought ever since human action 
began; and this impression has given a determinist tinge to 
many remarks scattered about the works of authors of all ages. 
But much more than this is needed for the complete develop¬ 
ment of the determinist theory of volition; and the deduction 
of the determinist notion of moral desert is a great step further. 
The first lesson to be learnt by the critic in philosophy, is to 
mortify the impulse to see a whole system in a casual allusion. 
It is the constant practice to assume that everybody had some 
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definite opinion, if only it could be found, not only u^n o^b, 
general topic but even upon -every minute detail: a habit which 
is, leading us daily to the oddest freaks of discovery. The 
hypothesis .of Biological Evolution is found in an anonymous 
sentence quoted by Aristotle ; Fangenesis in a remark of Hippo¬ 
crates j and, with somewhat better excuse, the cosmical hypo¬ 
thesis of Laplace in Deinocritus and Epicurus. 

Aristotle is the first writer of whom it can be said, that he 
apprehended with any approach to clearness the determinist 
theory of volition and notion of moral desert. We might infer 
that no ono had preceded him in the discovery, from his attitude 
towards them: he regards them as manifest absurdities which 
no human being had yet been found to advocate. This is the 
key to the reasoning of the first five chapters of the third book 
of the Nicomacheau Ethics. He there presses upon the reader 
the necessity to cj^oose between an indefinite free-will and a 
definite determinism, feeling q^uite secure which alternative will 
be chosen. The vagueness of the term “ voluntary ” made it the 
moral correlative of the equally vague term “ responsiblethe 
determinist theory is seen to place the voluntariness of virtue 
and of vice both upon the same level, and, in the jealous eye of 
a libertarian, to destroy them both together. This is the conse¬ 
quence which Aristotle finds so monstrous, that he treats it as 
equivalent to redtustio ad abmrdum. He is content that vice 
shall be held voluntary in the same sense as virtue. (£1 ovv 
iKoiaiol flaiv ai apsral, koi al Kcuctai tKOvaioi av dev' ouottog yap. 

JEtk..Nic. III. 5. 20.) 

The dreadful image of an inevitable fate hanging over our 
heads, though it is irrelevant to ethics, waa» too prevalent to 
escape Aristotle’s notice; and he thought it worthy of an 
elaborate refutation in the ninth chapter IIe/oI ’Eppriveig. His 
conception of fate is exactly consonant with the definition above 
given. He there anticipates Copleston’s reply to the fatalist 
sophism from Excluded Middle. The comment of Ammonius 
Hermise might serve for a summary of Copleston’s words. 
Khrd Si tuv evSexo/dunv wXijv [i.e,, future contingent matter] 
ovidri tpriaXv bpolwg avrag [sc. Kara^amv koI awo^aaiv] ^xeiv 
Kara vdvra Xap^avopivag irpog rriv StoKptatv row re 

dXriOovg xal row •\pevBovg. Copleston is ignorant of the antici¬ 
pation : another proof that, as Hamilton said in 1833, “fora 
century and a half, at least, the Organon .... could have 
been as little read at Oxford as the Targum or Zendavesta.” 

Aristotle’s conception of determinism, though he regarded it 
as an absurd and monstrous figment, guided Buridan to a fairly 
exact apprehension of it as a speculative doctrine. His state¬ 
ment of it is contained in the Quceationee in dacem Uhroa 
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Ethieornm A ristotelia ad Nichomachum.* Detenninism may 
therefore be said to date, as a speculative doctrine, from about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. Buridan's treatment is 
in the scholastic method: a o^uestion is proposed, followed by 
arguments for and t^inst. His style is not more repulsive than 
that of Armacanust (praised by Hamilton, who had an odd 
trick of prai^g odd people), and he had the merit of novelty in 
his matter. It is well worthy of remark that, a hundred years 
after Buridan, the great Platonist Q. Gemistus Fletho is to be 
found dully retailing a traditional fatalism of the strictest ty^, 
and labouring superfluously to rescue morality firom its 
clutches. 

Bernardino Ochino, the man who, though not a determinist, 
is best entitled to be called the father of determinism, flourished 
just two centuries later than Buridan. His Labyrinthi was 
published in Italian at Basil without date; bj^t the dedication to 
Elizabeth as Queen of England brings it down to 1558, and he 
died in 1564. A Latin translation, said to be by Sebastian Cas- 
tellio, hut without his name, was afterwards published at the 
same place. J He gives eight labyrinths, four enclosing in their 
toils those who assert the freedom, four those who assert the 
bondage, of the will. The heads of the discourse are as follows. 

Against free will, we have— 

1. The determinist theory of volition, set forth with great 

clearness and precision, and with the fullest appreciation 
of its bearing upon moral desert, with hints also of the 
destructive criticism of the libertarian definition of a free 
will, and of the irrelevance of spontaneity to morals. 

2. The antagonism between man’s liberty and God’s om- 

Pmptence. 

3. Theantagonism between man’s liberty and Gods prescience. 

4. The di£Bculty of explaining, upon the libertarian hypothesis, 

the fulfilment of prophecy. 

Against determinism, we have— 

1. The necessity of choosing, upon this hypothesis between 

Optimism and Atheism. “ Necesse est ut cogitent aut 
peccatum non esse peccatum, non malum, non deo dis- 
plicens, aut deum esse mahgnum, ideoque non deum.” 
Of these, the former seems absurd and the latter impious. 

2. Determinism involves the denial of God’s right to punish 

sin. 


* A copy (Oxford, 1637,) is in the Bodleian Library, 
t Richard Pitz-Balph, Abp. of Armagh 1347—1360. A copy of his Summa 
(Paris, 1611) is in the Bodleian. 

% The Italian is in the Bodleian, the Latin in the British Masenm. 
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3. Grantiag that Qod may jusUy punicdi np, yet the per* 

fection of His coongels is open to the objection, that sin 
IS unnecei»arily, allowed to exist. (Becaose man’s free 
will alone can a^unt for its existence in God's universe.) 

4. Waiving the last point, the perfection of God’s counsels is 

open to objection, by reasm of the equally unnecessary 
damnation of the r^iobate, (This is only a second and 
inferior version of No. 3.) 

It will be observed that Ochino has great difficulty in making 
up the full tale of labyrinths against determinism, and that 
Atheism eludes all the four. We may plausibly conjecture that 
their number was fixed by his preconceived obligation to give as 
many for free will as he had previously given against it; for 
Ochino was not a detenninist, but, like l^milton, a strategical 
balancer of the arguments in exact equilibrium. His pre^on 
both of langfuage and of method shows an enormous advance 

X n the Irabits of his age, which can be duly appredated only 
r comparing the JkibyrintM with the Acarpt/Su of Erasmus 
published about forty years earlier on the libertarian ddei, and 
with the De Servo Aroitrio published in reply by Luther; both 
of which are destitute of any value or interest, except what may 
be derived from the names of their authors. 

The British determinists cannot be accused of tracing the pedi< 
grce of their doctrine too high. The opinion seems to have 
been very nearly universal among them, that determinism sprang 
first and full grown from the head of Hobbes. And Dugald 
Stewart, arguing on the other side, makes this supposed fact the 
ground of a polemical objection; urging the lateness of its 
appearance as an argument against its truth. Perhaps Hobbes. 
was the first man who clearly stated determinism in all its parts, 
and boldly avowed his belief in it. The popularity of his writ¬ 
ings kept his opinioiis before the world and ance his time the 
relevant ideas have lieen easily accessible to all who were not by 
nature incapable of understanding them. One of this last sort 
was Bramhall, the well known op^nent of Hobbes. A spe¬ 
cimen of his dialectic will reveal his calibre, and perhaps* make 

his mistake more difficult in future. 

« 

“ The very first words of Tnioma8]*H[obbes] his defence trip up 
the heels of his whole cause; * I had once resolved.’ To * resolve’ pre- 
supposeth deliberation; but what deliberation can there be of that 
which is inevitably determined by causes without ourselves, before we 
do deliberate P Can a condemned man ddiberate ^bether he should bo 
executed or not P”* 


* Worki, foL, 1677, p. 649. 
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Here he confuses the determinist theo]^ of volitiott with 
external coercion or violence: a confusion which was the 
staple of the libertarian polemic throughout the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

A detailed history of the controversy during the eighteenth 
century might fill a large volume. Two features in the polemic 
of the libertarians are particidarly noteworthy; first, theur obsti¬ 
nate misapprehension of the determinist theory of volition, 
which they habitually confused with fatalism and external vio¬ 
lence ; secondly, their failure to perceive where the true strength 
of their own position lay. Their strength lay in the impossi¬ 
bility of weaning the popular mind from the vulgar notion of 
moral desert by means of argument An emotion is in vain 
attacked by argument, because it can be effectually met onl^ by 
other emotion; and only in a very few minds is emotion stirred 
by appeals to reason. The determinists might therefore have 
predicted their own failure; or rather, that their success would 
be limited, as it was, to a few minds. But they were as in¬ 
capable of seeing why they failed, as the libertarians of seeing 
why they succeeded; for the few men who do give an emotional 
assent to conclusions of reason, easily assume that everybody else 
does the like. Had the libertarians openly taken their stand 
upon the vulgar notion of moral desert, they might safely have 
defied the deteiminist theory of volition to sh^e the popular 
belief; and assuredly the belief of no rational creature could be 
strengthened by th'eir lame efforts to impugn the determinist 
theory. But by engaging in the battle upon these terms, they 
gave many dialectic^ triumphs, though bajren of results, to the 
enemy. 

The controversy passed into a new phase at the beginning 
of this century, owing to the importation of determinism into 
the Calvinism of the Evangelical pai^. We accordingly find 
rhe two doctrines joined together by Copleston in his Enquiry 
into the Boctrinea of Necessity and Predestination, pub¬ 
lished in 1821 ; where he argues, sometimes against fatalism, 
sometimes against determinism, sometimes against Calvinism, 
evidently supposing them to be all the same thing. His book 
provoked a shower of replies from the Calvinists, showing 
that they felt it to be levelled especially against themselves. 
This was the last flame among the embers. Since then the 
controversy has ceased to interest the popular mind, and dis¬ 
cussion has been confined to men of philosophical tastea But 
there are signs that the question is likely to be revived upon 
a new and practical ground. The absurd and inconsistent 
opinions of half educated mad-doctors touching the responsibility 
of criminal lunatics, are beginning^to create an uneasy tone of 
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inquiry; Mid tbn comments of the newsptqiers look like the 
words of men who are oppressed -by a secret determinism, 
which they dare not avow b^use they cannot apply it to the 
matter in hand. 

This is an example, such as Occurs from time to time, of the 
impact of moral philosophy upon law. The old legal tradition is 
a rough dig^t of the moral philosophy current at the time of 
its formation. It is therefore necessarily connected with the 
vulgar notion of moral desert, So that there lurks in its notion of 
responsibility the vague mumee of a right to punish offences 
apart from useful ends to be gained thereby. But this senti¬ 
ment is quite opposed to the common practice of the Courts ; 
which has for several generations tended constantly to pass by 
the theological sin and fix its eyes only upon the legal crime or 
injury done to society. The incongruity is now manifest, and 
some readjustment is probably imminent, in which we may 
expect an important part to be played by philosophical dis¬ 
cussion. This opens to determinisis the prospect of enforcing 
the practical application of their doctrine, and of seeing it recog¬ 
nised as the basis of legislation; a result which is inevitable 
unless the nation and the world at large can be induced to alter 
completely the present direction of their course. No deter- 
minist will for a moment believe that such alteration is possible. 
When determinism next comes upon the stage, we may expect 
to see it supported by the general feeling that its practical 
application to fix the rule of law cannot be delayed. And its 
practical application to law will inevitably be followed by a 
practical application to morals, of which the details cannot be 
anticipated. 


[Vol. C. No. CXCVm.]— New ^bbies, Vol. XLIV. No. II. 
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Art. ITI.—The EDucATiok op Women in America. 

1. AnnvAd Report of the Pvilic ScJiOols of 8t. Louie, Miaeoun,. 

1871. 

2. Co-education of the Sexes. An Ad^ae before a Meeting of 

Collie Presidents at Sprmgfietd, lUinois, July 10m, 
1867. By the Rev. James Fairchild, D.D., of Oberli* 
College, Ohio. 

3. Annual Report of the Michigan State University. 1872.* 

J T is worth while to consider the method by which Ameri¬ 
cans are very largely avoiding the two most obstinate 
difficulties that stand in the way of the higher education of 
women as compared with that of men, to observe how they are 
supplying funds to educate women, and still more how they are 
providing the women themselves with incentives for severe 
mental work, which, all will agree, is of all the obstacles to be 
contended £^ainstthe one most positive and universal. But while 
observing how they are reaching what they consider desirable 
results for women, it behoves us to trace out the effect of this 
course upon women in their relations to society, and upon others 
who are intimately and vitally concerned. In short, whde consider¬ 
ing the system by which American women are educated we must 
also consider the kind of women it produces, and its effect upon 
men as the correlative half of society. This Review, some time 
back, in an article entitled “ The Suppressed Sex,” gave a partial 
account of this system, but the increased demand in this country 
for an improved education for women, and the longer experience 
to which the American system has been subjected, warrant us in 
giving it a fuller examination. 

America cannot as yet claim to have built up any institutions 
of learning that will rank in educational facilities and incentives 
with the great English Universities. Probably her first grade 
scholars could only take rank with the third grade English 
scholars. The exigencies of American society seem to demand 
rapid and diffusive educational trmning, rather than slow and 
more concentrated work, and the opportunities, of her life favour 
a more even apportionment of education than is found in the 
older countries; but travellers accord to her people a high 
average standard of intelligence. A still more striking peculiarity 
is, that in no other country is the education of men and women 
so nearly equal both in kind and degree, and this is due to the 
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prevalent system of the joint education of the two sexes through 
the higher as well as the lower departments of study. 

The American colonists were impressed with a deep sense of 
the advantages of education, but it nad to be got at the least ex¬ 
pense. In the towns and cities they could hard schools for boys 
and schools for girls, but in the sparsely populated rural districts 
separate schools were imposdble. It was almost more than the 
farmers could do to pay the cost of one. All the boys and girls, 
within a radius of two or three miles met together in the same 
school. They were companions and rivals in their pastimes, and 
it probably did not occur to any one to consider, whether there 
could be any danger in continuing this rivalry in their lessons. 
In the rapid growth of the population, some of these rural cen¬ 
tres gradually became vill%ges and towns, but the joint education 
of the girls and boys went on. 

Two leading principles in school economy are, to secure the 
snfallest number of classes, and the greatest equality of attain¬ 
ment between the pupils in each class, and these principles 
favour largo schools rather than numerous schools. Schools 
affording a higher grade of instruction, and known as academies, 
sprang up here and there. These were private enterprises, and 
the commercial aim was to furnish the best educational advan¬ 
tages for the largest number of pupils, at the least expense. The 
teacher wanted to make as much money as he could, and the 
parents had in general but little to spend for the education of 
their sons and daughters. The same economical views made 
these joint schools; fewer teachers were required. These 
academies, with the district schools I have before mentioned, met 
almost the entire educational demand of the rural and village 
population. A few of the more ambitious boys went from these 
academies to the Universities, and a few of the girls went to 
young ladies’ boarding-schools; but these were exceptional 
casea 

There are no men of wealth and leisure living in the country. 
The soil is owned by the men who work it, and the rich men live 
in the cities; but in any generation of American men, the large 
maiority of those who lead in commerce, in politics, and in the pro¬ 
fessions, are the sons of farmers, who in their boyhood worked on 
the farms, and went to these rural schools in the leisure season, and 
the wives of these men had for the most part the same rural 
training. One can readily tiee ffom this, that the peculiarities of 
the rural life, the circhmstances that gave these men and women 
the energy to bring themselves to the front of society, weie not 
likely to stand in disrepute. However, joint education was 
simply looked upon as one of the necessities of the youthful life of 
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the nation till about twenty years ago. Men who rose to positions 
of wealth and honour upon the basis of the education they got in 
these schools, did not praise joint education, any more than they 
praised the other natnred and nugal habits thatattended their r^r^ 
me. No one had philosophized upon this system. There was no 
occasion to ^hink of it. It had simply been the most natural 
means of meeting a great need. In both the district schools and 
the academies, the boys and girls did just about the same work. 
They liked to keep together. Now and then a boy went a little 
further in his mathematics than the girls did; or he learned 
more Latin and Greek in preparation for the University. There 
was no question about difference of capacity or difference of 
tastes between boys and girls; there was nothing to suggest it. 
They liked to do the same things, and the one did as well as the 
other. Forty years ago, in one of the academies near Boston, a 
number of girls went along with a set of their schoolboy friends 
in the entire preparation for Harvard University. The girls knew 
Mathematics and Greek as well as the boys did, and formed a plan 
for going to the University with them. We cannot say whether the 
plan grew out of a keen zest for knowledge, or out of an unwil¬ 
lingness to break off the very pleasant companionship; probably 
from both. The girls did not think there could be much objec¬ 
tion to admitting them to the University , they thought the reason 
there were no girls at the universities was, that none had wanted 
to go, or bad been fitted to go. They proposed to live at 
home, so there would be no difficulty on the score of college 
residence. However, as their request was new, it occurred to 
them that a little diplomacy might be required in presenting it, 
so they deputed the most prudent of the party to do the talking, 
and imposed strict silence upon the youngest and most impulsive 
one, from whom we have the story. The girls called upon 
old President Quincy, told him what they had done in their 
studies, that they had passed the examinations with the boys, 
and wished to be admitted to the University. ‘ 

President Quincy listened to their story, and evinced so much 
admiration foi their work and aims, that they at first felt sure of 
success. But he seemed slow in coming to the point. He talked 
of the newness and difficulties of the scheme, and proposed other 
opportunities of study for them, till at length this youngest one, 
forgetting, in her impatience, her promise to keep silent, said, 
"Well, President Quincy, you feel sure the trustees will let us 
come, don't you ?” “ Oh, % no means," was the reply, " this is a 
place only for men.” The giil of sixteen burst into tears and 
oxclaimed with vehemence, "I wish I could annihilate the 
women, and let the men have everything to themselves.” This, 
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so for as we know, was the first effort made by women to get into 
an American University, but the incident was too trifling to 
make any impression, and we narrate it only as marking the 
beginning of the demand for University advantages for women. 
About the same time, Oberlin College was founded, in northern 
Ohio. Oberlin grew out of a great practical every-day-life 
demand. There was a widespread desire, on the part of well-to- 
do people, for larger educational advantages than the ordinary 
rural schools provided. They could not afford the expense of the 
city schools; besides, they wanted their sons and daughters to 
go on together in their school work. They were unwilling to 
subject either to the dangers of boarding-school life, without the 
companionship and guarmanship of the other. Oberlin College 
was founded on the strictest principles of economy. It was 
Iwated in a rural village in the West, where the habits were 
simple and the living inexpensive. In the third year of its exis¬ 
tence, it had 500 students, and since the first ten years, it has 
averaged nearly 1200, the proportion of young women varying 
from one-third to one-half. There was a university course of 
study for the young men, and a shorter “ ladies’ course ” for the 
young women, which omitted all the Greek, most of the Latin, 
and the higher mathematics. It was not anticipated that the 
young women would desire the extended University course, but 
so far as the two courses accorded, the instruction was given tO' 
the young men and young women in common. But the young 
women were allowed to attend any of the classes they chose, and 
at the end of six years, a few of them had prepared themselves 
for the B.A. examination, and were allowed, upon passing it, to 
receive the degree. The College authorities did no.t seem to con¬ 
sider that B.A. and M.A were especially masculine designations; 
they regarded them only as marks of scholastic attainments, which 
belonged equally to men and women when they had reached a 
certain standard of scholarship. Not many women could stay, 
or cared to stay, long enough to get these degrees. The “ ladies’ 
course” required nearly two years less time, and contained a larger 
proportion of the subjects that women are expected to know. 
The number of women \^ho have received the University degrees 
from Oberlin is still less than 100, naaking an avenge of only 
two or three for each year. Oberlin sent out staunch men and 
women ; wherever these men and women went, it was observed 
that they worked with will and with effect. The eminent success 
of Oberlin, led many parents in different parts of the country 
to desire its advantf^s for their sons and daughters. But 
Oberlin was a long way off from New England, and from many 
other parts of'the country j besides, some thought it an uncom- 
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fortably religi(»is place, and negroes were admitted, imd it was 
altogether very democratic, much more so than many people 
liked. So parents began to say. Why can we not bare otaer 
Colleges that shall provide all the advantages of Obeiiin, tmd 
omit the peculiarities we dislike. Now b^an the disouasion 
upon the real merits of this economical system of joint education. 
It bad sprung op‘like an indigenous plant; it had met a 
necessity remarkably well, and it was only when, its advan> 
tages becoming recognised, it began to force itself into 
the cities, and among people where it was not a neces¬ 
sity, that it evoked any dtsfmssion. This was a little more 
than twenty years ago. Feojde who had observed the working 
of the joint schools were altogether in favour of them. The 
wealthier people in the towns and cities who were accustomed to 
having bovs and girls educated apart, preferred that way: they 
thought that joint education would be a dangerous innova¬ 
tion, and that in the institutions adopting it the girls would 
lose their modesty and refinement, and the boys would 
waste their time. Leading educators were divided upon this 
this question ; those who were familiar with the joint schools 
were the most uncompromising advocates of that system ; those 
who had known only the schools where girls and boys were edu¬ 
cated apart for the most part preferred separate education where 
it could be afforded; not all, however, for many had developed 
■ the theory of joint education out of an opposite expeiience. In 
girls’ schools they had felt the want of adequate stimulants for 
thorough work; they had seen the strong tendency in girls to fit 
themselves for society rather than for the severer duties of life; 
they believed that if the girls were associated with boys and 
young men in their studies, they would not only be better scholars, 
but mat they would remain longer in school, that they would 
have less eagerness to get out of school into society; and many 
who were familiar with boys’ schools felt the demgers attendant 
upon the absence of domestic influence, and saw that it might 
be very largely supplied by the presence of sisters and school¬ 
fellows’ sisters; they saw, too, that the tendencies to a coarse 
physical development, which are found in an exclusive society 
of men, might be counteracted by the presence of women. In 
short, all who were acquainted with joint education gave 
it their most unqualified approval; while those who knew 
only the system of separate education were, for the most 
part, disposed to favour that, though many of these saw 
the need of something in girls’ schools which the presence of 
boys would introduce, and something in boys’ schools which the 
presence of girls would supply. The advocates of joint education 
were valiantly led by Horace Mann, the greatest American edu- 
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cator, man who stands with Americans where Dr. Arnold 
stands in the hearts of English people^ About this time Antioch 
College was founded in southern Ohio, and Mr. Mann was invited 
to take charge of it Antioch Co^ege meant to proyide educa* 
tional facilities as nearly equal to those found at the best New 
England Universities as possible, and it vtes founded avowedly 
upon the prindple that joint education, per ee, was a good tiling; 
that it was natural, that it was a great advantage to have brothers 
and sisters in the same school ; that girls were Imth more scholarly 
and more womanly when assooialea with boys, and boys were 
more gentlemanly and more moral when associated with girls; 
and that both giru and boys come out of joint schools with juster 
views of life and a laiger sense moral obligation. Other new 
colleges followed the example of Antioch, and some of the old 
ones began to open their aoors to women. To-day the public 
schools, the national free schools, in most of the cities of the 
North, educate boys and girls together. In some of the older 
cities, particolsurly Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, the 
schools have, for the most part, gone on on the original plan of 
separate schools. The school buUdings are not arranged for the 
accommodation of boys and girls together, and there is still a 
strong sentiment against the plap, though it is gradually and 
rapidly giving way. In the Western cities, Cincinnati, Chic<ago, 
and St. Louis, the boys and girls study together throughout the 
entire course, that is, till they are ready to go to the Universities, 
though in St. Louis, and perhaps in the other two cities, there 
are a few of the grammar schools where they are still apart, the 
buildings not being arranged for the, accommodation of .both. 
This system prevails in the rural schools almost without excep¬ 
tion, and almost as generally in the public schools of the towns 
and cities, with the exceptions we have mentioned; and there are 
now over thirty Colleges and Universities that offer University 
degrees to women on the same conditioi^ as to men. On the 
ether band, there is still a large number of private schools iu 
the towns and cities which are generally either boys’ schools or 
girls’ schools. They are for the most part schools established for 
teaching the children of some particular religious denomination, 
er for fitting boys for a commercial career, or for giving esp|^ial 
driU for the Universities, or, in the case of girls' schools, for giving 
especial training for society. But the public schools are rapidly 
drawing into tiiem the cbudren of the best educated families, for 
the simple reason that they are the betii schools of the country. 

The oldest Universities and Coll(^es still keep their doors shut 
against women. Harvard, a little more than a year ago, ap¬ 
pointed a committee to consider the demand for admission 
made by women, but their report was adverse. The committee 
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recognised the success of the system elsewhere, but thought it 
not wise to attempt the change in Harvard. 

Michigan University, a free State University, which stands 
second to none in educational ^advantages, except Harvard and 
Yale, and has doable the number of students of either of tb<m, 
admitted women nearly four years ago; and Cornell University, 
which has as good prospects as any in the country, has this 
year received its first class of women. These schools and Col¬ 
leges have established beyond f^uestion in the minds of Ameri¬ 
can educators, that in acute perception, in the ability to grasp 
abstruse principles, the feminine mind is in no wise inferior to 
the masculine. But the questiofa is still open, whether women 
have the phyrical strength to endure the ccmtinuous mental work 
requisite for the greatest breadth and completeness of compre¬ 
hension. 

This can be determined only by experiments which shall ex¬ 
tend through a long series of years devoted to study. The 
records at Oberlin indicate that the young women are no more 
likely to break down in health than the young men are. The 
records of the city schools do not seem to be quite the same upon 
this point; but the same difference appears if the ^Is are not in 
school, and hence this failurq in health cannot be attributed to 
the school work, but rather to the more indoor life of the girls. 
The Oberlin statistics also indicate that the women who have 
taken the University degrees have not diminished their chances 
of longevity by this severe work in their youth. Women have 
less physical strength than men have, but there seems to be in 
them a tendency to a more economical expenditure of strength. 

In regard to the social morality at these schools the results are 
equally satisfactory; at the rural schools boys and girls have 
almost unrestricted companionship; they bave just the same 
freedom in their home intercourse, but improper or even objeo- 
tionable conduct is a ^ing unknown at the schools, and almost 
equally unknown in tne association outside the schools. Brothera 
and brothers' friends guard the sister, and sisters and their 
friends guard the brother. In cases where it is necessary for 
pupils to reside at the school there is more love-making, but 
it is mostly repressed by want of time; besides, there are few 
occasions for meeting except in the presence of the class, and where 
there is an acquaintance with so tnany on about equal terms, an 
especial regard for one is less likely to be formed. The admiration 
of the boys^is quite sure to centre upon the girls who are nearest 
to the head of the class; but these girls have not time to return 
it and keep their position, and to lose their position would be to 
lose the admiration; and the same is true for the boys. 

It would be surprising to "any one who is not familiar with 
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these schools to obsetre to what very practical and common- 
sense principles all these reUtions are subjected. In this mutual 
intellectual rivalship the conjectural differences between the seses 
and the fancied charms of the one over the other are submitted 
to very practical tests. A disagreeable hoy is not likely to be 
considered a hero in virtue of his assumed bearing, and physical 
strength; nor is a ally girl by dint of her coquettish aira.likely 
to be thought a faiiy vrith magical gifts. Girls know boys as 
boys know each other r and boys know girls as girls know each 
other. Hence the subtle charms that evade human logic, find 
little opportunity to blind and mislead in the constant presence 
sence of unmistakeable facts. Our statements on this im-* 
portant point are based on a very extended and thorough 
acquaintance with the Schools and Colleges conducted on 
the plan in question, and abundant confirmation of these 
statements is found in all Official Reports and published 
treatises that review this system, while it is to be observed that 
no testimony of a contraiy character is anywhere to be found. 
In the published Report for 1871, of Mr. Wm. T. Harris, Super¬ 
intendent of the Public Schools in St. Louis, Missouri, we find 
a condensed summary of the results of the system of joint educa¬ 
tion, as they have developed themselves under his observation 
and direction. Mr. Hams says:— 

** Within the last fifteen years the schools of St. Louis have been 
remodelled upon the plan of the joint education of the sexes, and the 
results have proved so admirable that a few remarks may be ventured 
on the experience which they furnish. 

Economy baa been secured, for unless pu^nls of widely different 
attainments are brought together in the same classes, the separation 
of the hoys and girls requires a great increase in the number of teachers. 

" II. Discipline has improved continually by the adoption of joint 
schools. Our change in St. Louis‘has been so gradual that we nave 
been able to weigh with great exactness every point of comparison 
between the two systems. The joining of the male and female depart* 
ments of a school has always been followed by an improvement in 
discipline, not merely on the part of the boys, but with the girls as 
well. The rudeness and odand^which prevail among boys when 
separate at once gives place to self-restraint in the presence of''girls, 
and the sentiment^ity en^dered in girls when educated apart from 
boys disappears in these joint schools, and in its place there comes a 
dignified self-possession. The few schools that have given examples 
of efforts to secure clandestine association ere those few where there 
are as yet only girls. 

“ III. The quality of instruction is improved. Where the boys 
and girls are separate, methods of inatractioo tend to extremes that 
may be called masculine and feminine. Each needs the other as a 
counter check. We find in these joint schools a prevalent healthy 
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tone, which our schools on the separate system lack. More rapid 
progress is the consequence. 

“ IV. The development of individual character is, as alreadjrindi- 
cated, far more sound and healthy. It has ^heeu found that schools 
composed exclusively .of ^Is or boys require a much more strict 
surveillance on the pwt of the teachers. ConSbed hy themselves, and 
shut off from inW^rse with society in its normal form, morbid 
fancies and interests are developed, which this daily association in the 
class-room prevents. Here boys and g^ls test themselves with each 
other on an intellectual plane. Each sees the strength and weakness 
of the other, and learm to esteem those quf^faes that are of true value. 
Sudden likings, capricious fancies, and roanantio ideals give way to 
sober judgment not easily deceived by mere.extemals. This is the 
basis of the dignified sdf-posseesitm before wuded to, and it forms a 
striking point of contrast between the girls and boys educated in joint 
schools and those educated in schools exclusively for one sex. Our 
experience in St. Louis baa been entirely in favour of the joint educa¬ 
tion of the sexes in all the respects mentioned, and in many minor 
ones.” 

We give Mr. Harris’s statement as representative of the senti¬ 
ment of those who are engaged in Public School instruction in 
America. As mentioned before, in some of the older cities, 
where the Public Schools were earliest organized, this system has 
been accepted as yet only partially, and the teachers who are 
only familiar with the separate system generally prefer it. But 
a very large proportion of the Public Schools of the country are 
joint Schools, and a still larger proportion of the instructors and 
managers of Public Schools favour the system of joint education. 
Mr. Harris’s testimony applies to city schools when the pupils re¬ 
side at home. We now quote from another authority, addition¬ 
ally valuable, inasmuch as it represents the results of this system 
of education upon young men and women, who reside at the 
school and away from the guardianship of parents. 

In 1868 a meeting was called of all the College presidents of 
the country, to discuss questions relating to College discipline and 
instruction. As Oberlin was the oldest College riiat bad adopted 
the system of joint instruction, a strong desire was felt to secure 
a critical and commebensive statement of the results of the 
system there. Ar. Fairchild, the present President of Oberlin, 
was deputed to make the report. Dr. Fairchild had at that 
time been connected with Oberlin seven years as a student and 
twenty-five years as professor. He has long had the reputation of 
being' the most accomplished scholar and acute thinker among 
the Oberlin professors. His statements may be accepted as 
absolute in point of fact, and as wholly representative of the opinion 
of those who have conducted the instruction and discipline of 
Oberlin. But the chief reason for selecting this out of the 
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accumulated |)ublished te^imouy is that it seems to be the best 
digest of the subject that we have seen. 

On the point of economy Dr, Fairchild pays:— 

1st. In the highhr departments of itistractipa> whm the chief 
expense is involved, the expense is no greater on account of the 
presence of the ladies. 

2nd. Convenienoe to the patroxu of the sohooi-It is a matter of 
interest to notice the nai^aber of oases where a brother is follow^ by 
a sister, or a sister by a brother. This is an mterestiog and prominent 
feature m our w(«k. Ilaoh is safer in the presence of the other. 

** 3rd. The wholesome iAitements to study the system affords:— 
The social influence arising from the constitution of our classes ope- ' 
rates continuously and upon all. Each desires for himself the mst 
standing he is capable of^ and there is no lack of motive to exertion. 
It will be observed, too, that the stimulus is of the same kind as will 
operate in after life. The young man going out into the world does 
not leave behind him the forces that have helped him on: they are 
the ordinary forces of society. 

“4fch. The tendency to good order that we find in the system;— 
The ease with which the discipline of so large a sohooi is conducted 
has not (leased to be a matter 6f wonder to ourselves. More than a 
thousand students are gathered from every State in the Union, from 
every class in society, of every grade of culture, the great mass of them 
bent on improvement, but numbers are sent by anxious friends with 
the hope that they may bo save4 or reclaimed from wayward tendencies, 
yet the disorders inoident to such gatherings are es^ntially unknown 
among ua. Our streets are as quiet by day and by night as in any 
other country-town. This result we attribute greatly to the whole¬ 
some influence of the system of joint education, CoUege tricks lose 
their attractiveness in a community thus constituted; they scarcely , 
appear among us. We have had no dijSiculty in reference to the con¬ 
duct and manners in the CoUege diniog-baU. There is an entire 
absence of the irregularities and roughness often complained of in the 
College commons. 

“ 5th. Another manifest advantage is the relation of the school to 
the community. A cordial feeling of goodwill, and the absence of 
that antagonism between town and coli^ which in gener^ belongs 
to the history of ^universities atid colleges. The constitution of the 
school is so similar to that of the coinmunify that any conflict is 
unnatural; the usual provocation speins to be wanting, 

“ 6th. It can hardly be doubted that i>eople educated under such 
conditions are kept in harmony with society at Urge, and arc prepared 
to appreciate the responsibilities of life, and to enter upon its work. 
If we are not utterly deceived in our position, our students uaturaUy 
and readily And their position in the world, because they have been 
trained in sympathy with th6 world. These are among the advan¬ 
tages of the system that have forced themselves upon our attention. 
The list might be extended and expanded, but you will wish especially 
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to know whether wo have not enconnteTed disadvantages and difficul¬ 
ties which more than counterbalance these advantages. 

As to the question whether young ladies have the mental vigour 
and physical health to maintain a fair standing in a class with young 
men, 1 must say where there has been the same preparatory trainings 
we find no difference in ability, to Uiaintain themsdves in the class 
room and at the examinations. The strong and the weak scholars are 
equally distributed between the sexes. 

‘‘ Whether ladies need a course of study especially adapted to their 
nature and prospective work:—The theory of our school has never 
been that men and women are alike in mental constitation^ or that 
they naturally and properly occupy the sape position in their work of 
life. The education furnished is general, not ptof^onal—designed 
to fit men and women for any position or work to which they 
may properly be called. The womanly nature will appropriate the 
material to its own necessities under its own laws. Toung men and 
women sit at the same table, and partake of the same food; and we 
have no apprehension that the vital forces will fail to elaborate from 
the common material the osseous, fibrous, and nervous tissues adapted 
to each frame and constitution. Apprehension is felt that character 
will deteriorate on the one side or the other, that young men will 
become frivolous or effeminate, and young women coarse and masculine. 
That young men should lose their manly attributes and character 
from proper association with cultivated young woraen, is antecedently 
improbable, and false in fact. It is the patural atmosphere foi* the 
development of the higher qualities of manhood, mj^nanimity, 
generosity, true chivalry, and earnestness. The animal man is kept 
subordinate in the prevalence of these higher qualities. We have 
found it the surest way to make men of boys, and gentlemen of 
rowdies. 

the other hand, will not the young woman pursuing her 
studies with young men, take on their manners 'and aspirations and 
aims, and be turned aside from the true ideal of womanly life and 
character P The thing is scarcely conceivable. The natural response 
of woman to the exhibition of manly traits is in the correlative 
qualities of gentleness, delicacy, and grace. It might better be 
questioned whether the finer shadings of woman’s character can 
be developed without this natural stimulus. But it is »niy duty not 
to reason, but to speak from the Hmiied historical view assigned 
me. ^ 

You wish to know whether the result with us has been a lai^e 
accession to the number of coarse, strong-minded women, in the dis¬ 
agreeable sense of the word, and 1 say without hesitation, that I do 
not know a single instance of such a product aa the result of our 
system of education. 

‘‘Is there not danger that young meh and young women thus 
brought together in the critical period of life, when the distinctive 
social tendencies act with greatest intensity, will fail of the necessary 
regulative force, and fall into undesirable and unprofitable relations P 
Will npt such association result in weak and foolish love affairs P It 
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is not strange that suoh apprehension is felti nor would it he easy to 
give an i priori answer to such difficultiee» but if we my judge from 
our experience the difficulties are without foundation. The danger 
in this direction results from excited imagination, from the glowing 
exaggerations of youthful fancy, and the best remedy is to displace 
these fancies by every-day facts and realities. 

** The ^oung man, shut out from the society of ladies, with the help 
of the high-wrought representations of life which poets and novelists 
afford, with only a distant vision of the reality, is the one who i& in 
danger. The wotneu whom he sees are glorified by his fanoy, and are 
wrought into his daydreams and night-dreams as beings of super- 
natum loveliness. It would be different if he met them day by day 
in the olas8-*room in a common encounter with a mathematical problem, 
or at a table sharing in the common want of bread-and-butter. 
There is still room for the fancy to work, but the materials for the 
picture are more reliable and enduring. Such association does not 
take all the romance out of life, but it gives as favourable conditions 
for sensible views and aotioi^ upon these delicate questions as can be 
afforded to human nature. 

“ But is this method adapted to schools in general, or is the success 
attained at Oberlin due to peculiar features of the place, which can 
rarely be found or reproduced elsewhere, and can it be introduced 
into men^s colleges with their traditional customs and habits of action 
and thought? Might not the changes required occasion difficulty at 
the outset and peril the^^eriment P On tins point I have no expe¬ 
rience, but 1 have such confidence in the inherent vitality and 
adaptability of the system, that I should be entirely willing to sec it 
subjected to this test.” 

Dr. Fairchild’s statement thus fully x^rroboratea our own, and 
that of Mr. HaMs. 

He also agrees with us that the grade of scholarship of the 
young men is in no wise lowered by this joint work, but on the 
contrary that the average is higher. To be definite upon this 
point, it has seemed to us that those marvellous feats of scholar¬ 
ship that sometimes occur in boys^ schools, are not so likely to 
occur in a joint school, where a little more of the domestic and 
social element is found. On the other hand, from a long and 
close observation we feel justified in saying thh average scholar¬ 
ship is higher. There is a more genera^ stimulus for good 
scholarship. The standard of respec^bility is somewhat different 
from what it is in a school exclusively for boys. A boy may 
secure the respect of his boy associates by being an adept on the 
play-ground, or generally a good fellow, but as he is known to 
the girls only through his class work, he feels more especially 
bound to make this creditable. It^would be easy to accumulate 
authority upon these points, but the opinions we have given are 
those field oy the very large majority of the educators of the 
country. 
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In this system of joint education, the difficulty of getting 
funds to establish schools scarcely appears as an obstacle to the 
higher education of women. It requires so little more to educate 
girls along with boys than it does to educate boys alone, and the 
lack of the masculine incentives to study is very largely supplied 
to the girls by class rivalry. The girls like to remain at school, 
and they like to do as much work and as good work as the boys 
do; and the bovs are equally eager to keep the companionship 
of the girls, ana to keep up the qomptitiop in the depart¬ 
ments of the work. There is a mutual rivaliy which both enjoy, 
and the girls work with zest, without thinkiasg whether there is 
to be any reward beyond the simple enjoyment of their work, 
without considering whether it will ever bring them any further 
returns. 

When Dr. Fairchild says he does not know a single instance 
in which a coarse strong-minded woman, in the disagreeable 
sense, has been the product of their system of education, it must 
not be understood that there have been no women of that type 
at Oberlin, for there have been, and Oborlin has done much to 
soften and refine them; but it could not wholly change their 
natures and previously acquired habits. Upon this point there 
is a pernicious popular delusion. 

It is not association with men tha*t .develops this type of 
chaiacter. The reverse of this is the ca^, as Dr. Fairchild has 
indicated. It is true that many highly intellectual and highly 
educated women have been peculiar, have developed peculiari¬ 
ties or idiosyncrasies of character or habit, which lessened their 
companionable and womanly attractiveness; but these women 
have generally worked by themselves, away from society, apart 
from the companionship of men. Jomt schools are the most 
complete corrective of these tendencies. Whatever elevates 
women in the eyes of men they are disposed to cultivate in the 
presence of men, and whatever elevates men in the eyes of 
women they cultivate in the presence trf women. There is little 
danger of careless toilet with young women who are constantly 
meeting young men; little danger of angahu: movement, of 
unamiable sharpness, of egotism, and pronounced self-assertion. 

The disagreeable women, the women contemptuously called 
strong-mind^, are women who have not known a genial social 
atmosphere. ^ Crotchety men and crotchety women are the pro¬ 
duct of isolation from society. The attractive women, the women 
who seem to have a genius for womanliness, are the women who 
have been much in the society of men, women at Court, women 
in political and diplomatic circle^ women who are familiar with 
the thought and experience of men, women who talk with men 
and work with men. 
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Social intercourse at these joint schools is not, of course, left 
to chance. Girls and boys need aud get as careful attention at 
school as in their own homea .Usually they enter and leave the 
school building by different doc^ and ii^ijW meet only when 
they are receiving inshruction from.the teachers, where they 
occupy separate forms on <hfiferent si^ of the room. Among 
the older pupils, at all. limes, except at the lecture hour% the 
girls usually l^ve their own rooms and the boys theirs, and no 
communication between them is posnble, except as the teachers 
choose to grant permission, which is not asked without explaining 
the occasion, l^e boys do not appear to care very much to talk 
to the girls, at least the^ would not be wiUii^ to have it seen 
that they did. At the boarding-schools'the young men and 
young women mmally have their private apartments in different 
buildings, but meet in a common dining-hall in the building 
occupied by the young women. Here they arrange themselves 
as they like, the size of the company and the presence of teachers 
being quite sufBicient to exclude objectionable manners. At the 
times allowed for recreation the arrangements are such as to 
preclude for the most part of^rtunities for young men and 
young women to meet, though there are very frequent receptions 
at the homes of the professors or at the general parlours, when 
they meet as they would at any ordinary social party. At a 
few of the smaller boarding-schools much more freedom of 
intercourse has been allowed, and with very admirabfe results ; 
but this requires great wisdom and care on the part of the 
teachers, more than they are generally able to give in a large 
school Where the pupils live at home no very especial care is 
required on the part of the teachers^ further than would under 
any circumstances be necessary to seenfe general good order. 

This system of education develops self-reliance and a sense of 
responsibility to such a degree that, as quoted from Dr. Fair- 
child, it is a constant surprise to see how little direction they 
need. 

Michigan University has already been mentioned as the best 
institution that has as yet opened doors to women. This was 
done four years ago. For ten years the question had been 
pending before the trustee! At the outsetk letter was addressed 
to Horace Mann asking for minute iufurmatiou concerning the 
working of Antioch, and seeking counsel in reference to the 
advisalmity of attempting the same plan at the Michigan Uni¬ 
versity. Mr. Mann replied, that though he was an ardent 
advocate of joint education, and was satisfied with the results 
achieved at Antioch, he shodd be afndd to attempt the plan in 
a large town where college retidence was not required. This 
letter settled the matter for the time. The trustees said, “We 
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cannot endanger the morality of onr students and the reputation 
of our institution to accommodate the few women who wish to 
come. We give them our sympathy, but can at present do 
nothing more." But jpvery now and then with the change of 
trustees the question was revived. The men of this new rich 
State felt ashamed to do so much less for their daughters than 
for their sons, and they were particularly sendtive to the atgit* 
ment that the privileges of the institution could be extended to 
the young women with almost no increase in the expenses. 
Four years ago the opposition found itself in the minority, and a 
resolution was passed admitting women to all the classes of the 
University. The dangers Horace Mann’ feared have not come, 
and in all probability will not come 

Even the young men who, in anticipation, dreaded an invasion 
of women into their realm of free and easy habits, now unite in 
the most cordial approval of the plan. They find a genial element 
added to their college life in place of a chafing restraint. The 
first year only one woman came into the Arts classes. This bold 
venturer was the daughter of a deceased professor, by whom she 
had been trained up to a point a good deal in advance of the 
requisites for entrance. This enabled her to step at once into 
the front rank of the class of two hundred young men, who had 
been in the Univeisity a year before her. No sooner was she 
there than the dread and anticipated restraint on the part of the 
young men were forgotten, and the moat ohivalric feeling sprang 
up in its place. For a whole year Miss Stockwell was alone in 
the Arts classes among seven or eight hundred young men, yet 
nothing ever occurred to make her feel in the slightest degree 
unconifortable. She took her B.A. degree in the summer of '72 
as the first Greek schol&r in the University. There are now 
a hundred women or more in the various departments of the 
University. The professor of civil engineering has been in the 
habit of giving to his class each year a particular mathematical 
problem as a test of their abihty. Not once during fifteen 
years bad any member of the class solved it, though the pro¬ 
fessor states that during that time he has propounded it to 
fifteen hundred young men. Last year, as usual, the old 
problem was again presented to the cla^. A Miss White alone 
of all the class brought in the solution. The best student 
in the law school last year was a woman. 

Many stoVies could be related of thcksuccesses of women in these 
joint schools; but it would not be safe to conclnae from these 
accounts that the young women in America are superior to the 
young m^, for, as womd naturally be supposed, the few women 
who at present avail themselves of University training, in op¬ 
position to the popular prejudice, are for the most part above 
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the average of the women of the country. It is safe to say 
however, met girls are a little more likely to lead the classes in 
the schools than boys are. They are, perhaps a little more con¬ 
scientious in doing the work assigned them, and have a little more 
school ambition. We quote the following from the Annual 
Beport of the Michigan University for the year ending July, 
1872 

In the medical department the women receive instruction by them¬ 
selves ; in the other departments all instmotion is ^ven to both sexes in 
common. It is manifestly not wise to leap to hasty generalisations 
from our short experience in furnishing education to both sexes in our 
^ University. But I think all who have been familiar with the inner 
life of the University for the past three years, will admit that thus far 
no reason for doubting the wisdom of the action of the trustees in 
opening the University to women has appeared. Hardly one of the 
many embarrassments which some have feared have confronted ua. 
The young women have addressed themselves to their work with great 
zeal, and have shown themselves quite capable of meeting the demands 
of severe studies as successfully as their classmates of the other sex. 
Their work, so far, does nOt evince less variety of aptitude, or less 
power of grappling even with the higher mathematics, than we find in 
the young men. They receive no favour, and desire none. They 
are subjected to precisely the same tests as the men. Nor does 
their work seem to put a dangerous strain upon their physical 
]jowcrs. Their absences by reason of illness do not proportionally 
exceed those of the men. Their presence has not called for the enact¬ 
ment vf a single new law, nor for the slightest change in our methods 
of government or grade of work. If we are asked still to regard the 
reception of women into our classy as an experiment, it must certainly 
be deemed a most hopeful experiment. The numerous inquiries that 
have been sent to us from various parts of this country, and even 
from England, concerning the results of their admission to the 
University show that a profound and widespread interest in the 
subject has been awakened.” 

It is a commoh statement among the advocates of joint educa¬ 
tion that they have never known any one who has spent a few 
days at one of these colleges who has not become a convert to 
the scheme. 

There is hi America a strong and constantly growing convic¬ 
tion, that the best plan for educating botb boys and girls is for * 
them to reside at home and attend day schools; that this avoids 
the defects attendant upon system of governesses and tutors, 
aud also the dangers that afe inherent in the congregated life of 
boarding schools; and as American families seldom leave home 
for, at most, more than a few weeks in midsummer, this plan is 
eatily carried out. In accordance with this conviction, the citizens 
of Boston have recently erected and endowed a large University 
[VoL C. No. CXCVin.>-Nzw Ssmeb, VoL XLIV. No. H. Z 
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in the centre of their city, although the time-honoured Har¬ 
vard stands scarcely two miles beyond their precincts. The 
Boston University, which starts with larger available funds than 
those of Harvard, will be opened this autumn, and as a second 
step in the direction of the popular educational sentiment, the 
trustees have decided to offer its advantages and honours to 
young women on the same conditions as to young men. 

There is evidently a disposition in America to open all lines of 
study to women, and a few women have entered each of the 
three learned professions, but the time is too short and the 
number too small for us to be able as yet to generalize upon the 
fitness of women for professions, or their inclination to choose 
them. As most American women marry, there is not that 
redundancy of women to trouble and puzzle the advocates of 
domesticity that there is hero; and as rortunes are more easily 
made, men are not timid in incurring domestic responsibilities 
and as a consequence of this the industrial occupations that 
women seek, other than domestic, are for the most part expected 
to be only temporary, and are such as may be entered upon without 
much especial professional training, and may be given up withont 
involving much sacrifice of previous study or discipline, and the 
chief industrial advantage that American women have over the 
women in European countries is in teaching. Tn the public 
schools of St. Louis there are forty men teachers, and over four 
hundred women teachers. Only about one-twelfth of the whole 
number are men. And this would be about the general average 
for the cities of the North, The primary schools are taught 
exclusively by women, and most of the grammar schools have 
only a man at the head of them, and in the high schools there 
is about an equal number of men and women. 

In two of the most successful grammar schools in St. Louis 
there are only women teachers. Becent expmiments in placing 
women at the head of several of the grammar schools in Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, give still stronger conmmation of the marked 
governing power of women as contrasted with men. 

Women teachers have been employed in the schools in pre¬ 
ference to men as a matter of economy, but it is now pretty well 
^ settled that, with equal experience and scholarly attainments, 
women teach better than men. do, and that they manage the 
pupils with more tact—that is, they succeed in getting from the 
pupils what they want with more ease and less disturbance of 
temper. When women do precisel^the same work as men in 
teaching they get less pay. Wages have followed the law of 
supply and demand. The guardians of the public school trea¬ 
suries have generally not felt at liberty to offer more than the 
regular market prices for work; but the more enlightened public 
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feeling is be^nning to make a change in this respect. A few 
women are now paid men’s wages—are paid what they ought to 
have rather than what they could command in an open market. 
Teaching in America is for the most part a temporary occupa¬ 
tion ; it is chiefly done by young people between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty, who have no intention of making it a proi’ 
feasion. The women marry, and the men enter- other occupa¬ 
tions. How much the schools lose by the immaturity and 
inexperience of the teacheis,‘it is difficult to estimate accurately; 
but that they gain much by the freshness and enthusiasm of 
young minds is sufficiently attested by the facts connected with 
the tutorial system in the English ITniversities. 

The experience in teaching is considered very valuable for 
young women, and many young women who have no need to 
earn money, teach for a few years after leaving school, sometimes 
from their own choice, but much oftener from the choice of their 
parents, who wish to supplement their daughters’ education with 
the more varied discipline that teaching affords. 

The teaching of women is encouraged from four considera¬ 
tions :—1. According to the present arrangement of wages it is 
economical. 2. Women seem to have an especial natural apti¬ 
tude for the work as compared with men. 3. The general welfare 
of society demands that wage-giving industries shml be provided 
for women. 4. Of all the employments offered to women, 
teaching seems the best suited to fit them for domestic life, the 
life that lies before the most of them, and so positive are its 
claims in this direction, that it is being sought as an employment 
with that simple end in view. 

A few years of teaching forms so prominent a feature in the 
education of leading Ametican women, that it is impossible to 
omit it in any general consideration of this subject 
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L'Antichrist. Par Ebmest Henan. Paris: Michel L6vj,.1873. 

T he course of M. Benan’s great serial, " On the Origin of 
Christianity,” has brought him face to face with a book in 
some respects the most interesting of all those which make up 
the New Testament. There are few books in the world with a 
history so strange as that of the Apocalypse. Its claims to a 
place in the Canon are supenor to those of almost any other 
production that can be named, and yet there is no portion of 
the sacred writings around which such a cloud of suspicion has 
gathered at various times. From another point of view the fate 
of this extraordinary work and the influence which it has exer¬ 
cised upon humanity deserve attention. There is no strong 
ground for doubting that it was written by the favourite disciple 
of Jesus; it was certainly written by some one who might have 
seen, and perhaps bad seen, the Master. It presents itself to us 
as one of the undoubted first-fruits of the great revelation and 
religion of love. Yet its sublimity in parts being fully accorded, 
it is difficult to point to any function which it has fulfilled in the 
modern world beyond that of stimulating the hatred of rival 
churches, and furnishing one-half of Christendom with ugly 
names—“the Beast,” “the False Prophet,” “theGreat Harlot”— 
to throw at the other half; and we may add, that of causing 
the most lamentable waste of time in fruitless attempts to solve 
its enigmas. 

If the Apocalypse be not referred to, as Sir Isaac Newton 
conjectured, in certain passages in St. Peter and the epistle to 
the Hebrews, or as supposed with more reason by Mr. Tayler,* 
in Clementes “ First Ejpistle to the Corinthians ” (a work gene¬ 
rally assigned to the close of the first century), and setting aside 
some second-hand citations from Papias and others, we find the 
book distinctly mentioned as the production of the apostle John 
by Justin Martyr. Irenmus, Tertullian, and other fiithers furnish 
similar testimony, and not to go over well-trodden ground, it is 
certain that there was a general cons^sus in favour of its authen¬ 
ticity and inspiration down to the middle of the third century. 


* Tayier, “ the Poarth Gospel," p. 30, who compares Clem. I, Cor. xxziv. 
with Bev. xxii. 13. There is, however, as he jastlj observes, a remoter 
reference in both writers to the LXX. Isaiah xl. 10 ana Ixii. 11. 
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Only one objure sect, the Alosi, appear to have rejected it, and 
the facts of its not being included in the Peshito version and of 
there being an equivocal reference to it in the fragment of 
Muratori, are points which have been so fully and ably discussed 
that we may be permitted to refer to the result of these discus¬ 
sions which, in the words of Mr. Tayler, has been to leave 
matters “in a neutral position." -It was not till the third cen¬ 
tury that doubts in reference to' the Apocalypse appear to have 
been clearly formulated, and these doubts, expressed by Dionysius 
of AlexMtoa, seem to have referred rather to its authorship 
than to its inspiration. Dionysius's objections were of a critical 
kind, but the growing dislike to the Chiliastio doctrines seems to 
have thrown a slight shade over the book. The alliance of the 
State with the Church, in the fourth century, being a very incon¬ 
venient fact for former interpretations, naturally tended for a time 
still further to its discredit. Eusebius speaks of it with conside¬ 
rable uncertainty, and according to Jerome doubts were enter¬ 
tained with respect to it in the Greek churches. These doubts^ 
exhibited in its rejection at the first council of Laodicea, have 
existed in the Eastern churches down to a comparatively recent 
period; but as regards the Western churches, they were practi¬ 
cally settled together with what is called the settlement of the 
Canon. Only feeble echoes of them are to be heard from time* 
to time, till they were revived by Erasmus, Luther, and others 
at the epoch of the Bbformation. 

It is not, however, of the authorship of the Apocalypse—a 
matter which is open to discussion—nor, just now, of its date, 
which seems tolerably clear from internal evidence, nor, of course, 
of its alleged inspiration that we propose to speak. Our principal 
busing is with its meaning. " What is the use of this book, 
with its talk about seven angels and seven trumpets ?’^ asked the 
Alogi; and, in view of the various and conflicting interpretations 
which have been put upon it, we are fairly entitled to ask the 
same question in the present day. How was it understood, say 
in the second century ? Evidently as an inspired vision or pro¬ 
phecy, corresponding in certain broad features with the Christian 
anticipations and aspirations of the epoch, while as to a great 
portion of the details, the imagery and symbols, no doubt every 
man interpreted them, as Papias says folks interpreted the Xd-yio 
of Matthew, “ each one as he was able." That the great per¬ 
secuting power. Borne, the beast, should engage in a final 
struggle with the lamb, and be overcome; that Christ should 
reign on earth for a thousand years; that there should be a 
general resurrection and a new state of things, are to Justin 
Martyr, Irenseus, Hippolytus, proportions which admit of no 
doubt, and for confirmation of which they appeal to the revela- 
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tion of St. John. The main scope, the leading characters, of the 
sublime rhapsody are plain to them as to us ; with regard to the 
subordinates, the underplots, the shifting scenes, we may be per¬ 
mitted to judge from the stray indications which have reacned 
us that they were as much in the dark as we are ourselves. And 
this, not only with r^ard to the figures which were projected by 
the magic lantern into the future—the vials and the trumpets and 
the unclean spirits, like frogs, and the locusts with crowns of 
gold, and the tvitnesses—Enoch, Moses, Elijah, Elisha, Jeremiah, 
are {dl cited as names of the two witnesses—but also with respect 
to the dramatis personos and accompaniments of what may be 
termed the prelude. We may be sure that no one had a distinct 
notion, or rather that every one had his own distinct notion as to 
what was intended by the four-and-twenty elders, and the beasts 
round the throne, and the rainbow that encircled it. The earliest 
regular commentary on the book which has come down to us is 
that of Victorious, Bishop of Petau, at the be^nning of the 
fourth century. The worthy Victorinus proceeds to deal with 
it as more than a century before some of the earlier fathers 
had dealt with certain books of the Old Testament. Just as 
to them, and, we may add, to some writers of the present day, 
every personage and every incident is a type to be clearly dis¬ 
cerned, so to him every piece of description is a symbol about the 
interpretation of which he feels no doubt. Fifteen centuries 
have worked but little change in theologidliis, and the method of 
Victorinus, Bishop of Petau, is essentially the same as that of Dr. 
Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. The paps of Christ are the 
two testaments, and the golden girdle with which he is girt is 
the choir of saints, 'as gold tried in the fire. The resemblance to 
a jasper and a sardine stone of him that sat upon the throne 
denote the judgments of God upon the earth in the shape of a 
deluge of water and the final conflagration. The harps in the 
hands of the elders, and (we fear we must say) the paws of the 
four beasts, being chords stretched on wooden frames, are sym¬ 
bolical of the flesh of Christ nailed to the cross. He gives us 
several interpretations of the number of the beast. From the 
time of Victorinus to the present day heaven knows how many 
heads have been addled in the fruitless attempt to solve the 
enigmas of the Apocalypse, in the'eflfort to give to what we 
believe to be in many cases “ airy nothings,’' *■ a local habita¬ 
tion and a name," without the r^ult being poetry, or indeed 
anything very different from unmitigated nonsense. When we 
are confronted by such names as those of the Venerable Bede, 
Joachim Abbas, Bullinger, Mede, Bossuet, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Whiston, among exjjositors, we are painfully reminded of the 
hold which anything in the shape of a mystery will take on the 
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&,Dcy of eveu the strongest men. With regard to those pro¬ 
ductions, “ enormous tomes by learned men,” of which we believe 
no fewer than eighty of considerable literary merit have been 
enumerated, wo will only permit ourselves an obwrvation or two 
in this place, and we do hope that they may be of a character to 
induce hesitation in the mind of any: reader who 
temptation to indulge in siuulaa labwous trifling. The only 
possible advantage that we can conceive as likely to accrue to a 
human being from apocalyptic researches is that they may be 
the means of inducing him to refresh his mind about history, 
and so increase his knowledge, as the prince in the fablo had his 
health improved by the process of digging for a treasure which 
bad no existence. 

The first observation we would make is, that tl||^ learned ex¬ 
positors axe at hopeless variance with each other from the very 
outset. They are unable to agree about the meaning of symbols 
which one would think ought by this time to have received 
an acknowledged interpretation. If prophetical, they symbolize 
what must now be past events, or periods—what at any rate aro 
admitted by all these commentators to be such. Take the very 
beginning of the so-ciiled prophetical portion, the first seals. If 
these seals contain a prophecy of events shortly afterwards to 
happen, then we in the nineteenth century should know what 
they were. If every one gives a different account ot them, if 
that is to say they ma^ be read in almost any way, and receive 
every conceivable application, then, in the namo of common 
sense, aro we not entitled to deny their claim to rank as fulfilled 
prophecy, and to seek some other solution ? Thus, for instance, 
in Victorinus, the man on. the white horse, of the first seal, is 
Christ; with his bow he sends forth arrows to reach the human 
heart; the crown on bis head is that promifsed to preachers by 
the Holy Spirit. Here we have the triumph of the Church 
indicated. The seals following are wars, pestilences, famines. 
In Berengaud, an expositor of the ninth century, these seals 
cease to be prophetical; the white horse of the first seal means 
the righteous before the Flood, the red horse of the second seal 
means the righteous from the Flood to the Law; the black horse 
of the third setd means the Doctors of the Law till the rise of 
the Prophets. In Anselm, Bidhop of Havilburg in the twelfth 
century, the white horse is the first state of the Church, the red 
hmse its next state—red yith the blood of martyrs from Stephen 
to the time of Diocletian ; the black horse is the third state of 
the Church, blackened after Constantine’s time wth heresies. 
In Joachim Abbas, the white horse is still the primitive Church, 
and the black horse gets a more definite name. He is the “ Arian 
Clergy.” The red horse is the Roman army, and his rider the 
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devil In Luther the white horse means the persecutions of 
tyrants;” in his contemporary, Ballinger, he figures as “the 
triumphant progress of the gospel,” while in the latter the second 
seal relates to the Gh>thic and Saracenic desolations, and the 
third to famines, including that of 1529. In Foxe^ the mar- 
t 3 rroIogist, the four first sews are the four great empires of the 
world, the Assyrian, Persian, ^ Greek, and Roman. In Mede 
the first seal is the gospel victorious; the second, the wars of 
Trajan and Hadrian; the third relates to the reigns of the two 
Severi; the fourth to the famines and troubles under Gallienus. 
In Sir Isaac Newton the four seals are periods in the Roman 
Empire. In Whiaton the first seal means Christ triumphing in 
Vespasian and Titus’s overthrow of Jerusalem. In Hr. Keith 
the four seals fepresent Christianity, Mahommedanism, Popery, 
and Infidelity. Such is a brief sketch of some of the solutions 
given to the opening sentences of the prophecy, and the whole of 
the rest of it—trumpets and vials and frogs and witnesses— 
has been variously manipulated in a similar fashion; not to 
speak of the heads pf the beast, which like those of a toy 
familiar to our childhood, may be fitted on to any number of 
bodies. Those who, with a view pf informing themselves or 
others on the subject of human delusions, may require more 
copious details, will find them in the two hundred and seventy 
closely printed pages which Mr. Elliott has styled “A Brief Sketch 
of the History of Apocalyptic Interpretation.^^ We will conclude 
by noticing the interpretation which is put by Mr. Elliott 
himself, whose work in four volumes is now considered 
by the Low Church party as the standard apocalyptic com¬ 
mentary, on the first seal He supposes the rider on the white 
horse to designate the five good Emperors from Nerva to Marcus 
Antoninus inclusive. The bow is a Cretan emblem, and to establish 
the interpretation, an obscure passage is fished up from Aurelius 
Victor to the effect that the ancestors of Nerva were originally 
from Crete.* This learned commentary is precisely one of those 
works which if taken up by the philosopher in what Mr. Carlyle 
sWles one of his ** atrabiliar moods,” might well make him despair 
of humanity. That it, or something like it, should have been 
elaborated by a mediaeval monk in a secluded monastery would 
seem natural and intelligible. But that an able man, in the full 
light of the nineteenth century, should have devoted the best 
years of his life to its production is a^j)ortent more marvellous 


* The real reading in Aur. Viet, is Namiemit i.e., from Narnia, in Umbria, 
not Grdensi ; so that the whole of Mr. Elliott’s scheme falls to the ground. 
Mr. EUiott himself actually does not seem to be aware of the existence of the 
true reading. 
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and certainly more instructive than the beasts and other pheno¬ 
mena of which it treats. We have read that a distinguished 
American professor constructed an ingenious machine for the 
purpose of restoring the rappings of “ spirits." Mr. Elliott’s 
learning and the American’s genius have been devoted to purposes 
of equal utility. 

In the next place, it is clear that all these commentaries have 
home and always will bear the impress of the age which pro¬ 
duced them; and that as the world goes on, fresh events will 
occur for which room will have to be made at the expense of 
former solutions. Just as in the nineteenth century the beast is 
no longer Qenseric, so we may be sure that in the twenty-ninth 
century, the vials will be no longer the French Revolution and 
the wars of Napoleon I. The process which gtoes on is like 
thsRi which we suppose is adopted in Madame Tussaud’s 
waxwork exhibition, where the introduction of fresh characters 
necessitates the melting down every now and then of a group 
which has ceased to interest the eye of contemporaries. Or, as 
we have seen it somewhat pathetically stated in a Peerage, that 
the younger sons of royal families continually sink in relative 
rank the longer they live, by the birth of more direct heirs to 
the throne who take precedence of them, so Decius, and Diocle¬ 
tian, and Alaric, and Attila, and Qenseric, and a host of others 
have, one after another, sunk in relative impokance on the 
prophetic scroll owing to the appearance of more recent celebri- 
tiea This is what commentators never take the least account of, 
invariably filling in the events down to their own time, and 
putting the neat wars and catastrophes of their age in the fore¬ 
ground, while scarcely any space is left for the future. The 
establishment of the Church under Constantine, the Reformation, 
’89, and the wars 9l Napoleon, were all of them so many events 
which revolutionized the then existing interpretations of the 
Apocalypse; and occurrences now unknown and undreamt of 
will play similar havoc with Bishop Wordsworth and Mr. Elliott. 
If ever there was a case of building on the sand, this is one; and 
we have it on the highest authority that it is not the part of a 
wise man to build on the sand. 

Another point to be seriously considered is, that no tangible 
benefit has ever occuned to mankind from such expositions of 
these prophecies as we have been hitherto favoured with; to say 
nothing in this place of, what has been already glanced at, the 
harm which they have done. And we think that, on the sup¬ 
position of their being inspired, the wisest course would be to 
confess reverently that they are at pre^nt insoluble. A defi¬ 
nite prediction of an event about which there could be no 
mistake^ would be quite a different matter. Thus (admitting 
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the truth of the whole story) when Jonah foretold the destruc¬ 
tion of Nineveh in forty days, his message certainly deserved 
attention. It might have been wise to preach sermons about it, 
and to issue tracts and pam|>hlets, if the age had permitted such 
expedients being adopts, with the view of arousing the careless. 
But if Jonah had walked about giving vent in Qie sublimest 
poetry to the most unintelligible images, talMng of seals and 
vials, then we think that the inhabitants of Nineveh would have 
been as unprofitably employed in discu^ng these enigmas as at 
a later period were the Greeks in disputing in their market 
places over the Homoousion and the Homoiousion. It may of 
course be allied that the Apocaly^e has acted, in Protestant 
communities, as a warning against ropery. We have so^ great a 
dislike to Boman Catholidsm that we should be inclined, at 
first sight, to view with favour any machinery for bhecking its 
advances; but we must say that a t^rson who is prevented 
from going over to Borne only by meditating on the number of 
the beast, appears to us to be in a condition of mind not at all 
superior to that engendered by Bomish influences. Not only 
has no moral good accrued from these exercises, but no commen¬ 
tator has ever been able to predict clearly to us any future event by 
the help of the prophecies which he has interpreted. Some of 
the explanations given of the imagery are clear and precise 
enough, but tBTey have the misfortune to appear after the events 
to which they are supposed to refer, and which they are made to 
fit in the most ridiculous fashion. Thus Dr. Keith, whom Mr. Ell iott 
follows, identifies the pouring out of the second vial upon the sea 
with the defeats of the Spanish, Dutch^ and JFrench fleets in the 
revolutionary war. “ The whole naval glory of Britain,” he sayi?, 
“ is emphatically written in a verse, 27ie sea became as the blood of 
a dead man r The pouring out of the third^ial on the “ rivers 
and fountains of waters” means Napoleon’s campaigns on the Adige, 
Po, &C. ** Power to scorch men with fire,” means, with both of 
these expositors, “ the artillel'y used by the French Emperor be¬ 
yond all former example” —this artillery, by the way, as compared 
to that used in the late Franco-German war, to say nothing 
of the probable inventions of the future, consisting of so many pop¬ 
guns. The above extracts, we must notice, would serve at once 
to indicate to any one who should light upon them two thousand 
years hence, the country and the age of the comraentatora In 
their schemes the whole of the vials relate to a few years of what 
may be called their own epoch, while the rest of tlie prophecy is 
spread over the preceding eighteen centmries, thus illustrating a 
remark which we mad^ a short time s^e. But while in all these 
commentators we have plenty of this kind of interpretation 
adapted to the great historical landmarks and characters of each 
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succeeding age, nowhere, we repeat, can we find a trace of the 
utterance of a distinct prediction drawn from the Apocalypse. 
We can call to mind but one apparent exception, in a book as 
far as we know not mentioned by Mr. Elliott in his “ Sketch"— 
Fleming, on the Rise and Fall of the Papacy. In this work, pub¬ 
lished in the year 1701, it is announced tW the French monarchy 
will most probably be humbled*'aboat the year 1794!, and a great 
shock to the Papacy is predicted for the year 1848. But an 
examination of the former of these two statements will show that 
what was intended by the writer was the exact opposite of what 
happened. He anticipated a humbling of the power of the French 
nation (this is what he means by moirarchy)* at the date 
specified; whereas it marks the commencement of the era of 
France’s greatest aggrandizement. The second is a much better 
guess. It is founded on a computation of the 1260 years from 
the Pope's assumption of supremacy. As to this we must say 
that so many shots have been fired in this direction, it would 
be strange indeed if some one of them did not hit a mark of 
some kiud.t And this passage of Fleming too, when carefully 
looked at, does not correspond with the event. 

Leaving these examples of a perverted ingenuity, we must 
now consider briefly, with the help of M. Renan, what it is 
that the author means in those passages of his,work where he 
may be credited with a definite meaning. We use this expres¬ 
sion, because it is clear that some portions of the l>ook are 
avowedly prophetical, and that a variety of images of a kind 
not uncommon in apocalyptic literature are introduced with a 
nece ssary vagueness which does not admit of close interpreta¬ 
tion. A Jewish Christian of the first century, prophesying 
future conflicts and calamities in a style founded on that of the 
Books of Daniel, and Esdras, and Enoch, would naturally charge 
his canvas with monsters, evil spirits, thunders, darkness, fire, 
blood, and vials. To ask what is meant in every such case is 
like asking what real scenes correspond to some of Martin’s 
pictures, or what is the precise sense of some of the allegories 
m the second part of Faust. Still it is evident that the writer 
in certain places has his eye fixed upon contemporary events. 


* Tills results clearly from the context, and is untnUiakcably iconfirmed by 
what‘•hortly follows: “The French monarchy, after it has scorched others, 
will itself consume by doing so; its dre, and that which is the iucl that 
maintains it, wasting insensibly till it be e:^aasted at last towards tiic end 
of tins century; as the Spanish monarchy did bciore, towards the end of tho 
sixteenth age.” 

t Another writer, Lovett, in a work now forgotten, and, wo believe, not 
mentioned by Mr. Elliott, fixes upon 1843 as the end of the 12C0 years. 
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A word here as to the external testimony to the date. That 
given in the margins of our Bibles is A.D. 96, and this is the 
period fixed upon by almost all orthodox commentators. Dean 
Alford, the most recent, and one of the most conscientious of 
our English New Testament critics, thus expresses himself:— 
“We have a constant and unswerving primitive tradition that 
St. John’s exile took place, and the ‘Apocalypse was written, 
towards the end of Domitian’s reim.” What we really have 
got is the statement of Irenseus, and of Irenssus alone^ to that 
effect; for, of course, subsequent quotations from him in the 
fourth century add nothing to the strength of his evidence. 
Irenseus, indeed, says distinctly that the Kevelation “ was beheld 
not so long since, but almost in our own generation, towards the 
close of Domitian’s reign.” But his book against heresies was 
certainly not written before A.D. 18Q, so that he is speaking of 
events which occurred three generations before his own time. 
Every one acqumted with the way in which the Christian 
fathers handled these matters will at once see that a mere 
statement of this kind is entitled to little or no weight as 
against internal testimony. Irenseus himself falls into the 
strangest errors with regard to Christian traditions of far greater 
importance; for example, he imagines Jesus to have lived to old 
age, and that his ministry lasted ten instead of three years. Wo 
must decline to follow such a guide in matters of chronology. 
Nor is Lucke’s suggestion unworthy of notice, that the delay in 
Christ’s expected appearance, and the apparent non-fulfilment of 
the prophecies contained in the Apocalypse, would naturally in 
the time of Irenaeus cause a desire to post-date its composition ; 
and we know how readily in those days the wish was father to 
the thought The true tradition—viz., that Antichrist is Nero— 
is preserved in Commodian, who wrote in the next century ; and 
we must add, as highly pertinent, that in the apocryphal 
“ Ascension and Vision of Isaiah” (a very early work, probably 
in part earlier than Irenseu.s), the arch-fiend'Belial, who is to 
come down upon earth, and cemee every one to worahvp his 
image, is pictured in the form of a monarch, the murderer of 
his mother: where the allusion to Nero is obvious. 

The brief period which includes the closing years of Nero, 
the rapid pas^e across the scene of Galba, Otho, Vitellius— 
figures which come and go like the successors of Banquo—and 
the opening reign of Vespasian, constitutes in some respects 
the most important epoch m the infancy of Christianity. The 
Apocalypse is its direct product, and internal evidence enables 
us to fix the date of the book with an approach to certainty. 
Before the year 64 the Christians had not indeed been free from 
molestation, yet such persecution as they had undergone was for 
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the most part due to the Jews. It was not till the reign of 
Nero that the whole central power of the Borasn Empire was 
put in force for the purpose of striking them with terror. The 
story of this horrible persecution cannot even now be read 
without a blush at the depravity of oiir species. What its effect 
must have been upon the contemporary followers of Jesus it is 
easy to conjeetnre. They were anticipating the return, in 
clouds of glory, of their crucified Master, who should first over¬ 
whelm his enemies, and then give the dominion over a renovated 
earth to his faithfid servants. But before the final consummation 
it was expected that there would be a great manifestation of 
evil, a momentous struggle with some mysterious power set in 
motion by the enemy of mankind. The dragon, that old ser¬ 
pent who ruined our first parents, would not abandon his prey, 
the ‘“lord of this world” would not give place, before a final 
tussle, in which all his energies would be put forth. “ A man 
of sin,” “ an Antichrist,” would be revealed, and his advent 
would be signalled by portents in the sky, jf^ars, earthquakes, 
pestilences, famines, making men’s hearts ” to ^quake with fear 
in short by all those phenomena which an untutored imagination 
would naturally group round such an apparition. It is not diffi¬ 
cult to see how the great persecution of Nero, and the events 
which followed, must have seemed to respond to these antici¬ 
pations, and how the simple Christian of the period must have 
thought, not without E^e show of reason, that he was looking 
upon “ the signs of the last times.” The appalling confusion which 
followed the disappearance of Nero, the civil weu? and revo¬ 
lutions, the putting up and pulling down of successive emperors, 
the march of provincial armies upon Rome—all this naturally 
led to the belief that the last hour of the Roman Empire was 
about to sound. Add to this, that the arch-enemy of the 
Christians was supposed not to be dead, but to be hiding some¬ 
where in the East, whence he was again destined to come forth, 
to resume in some shape or other his sway, and to renew, in 
an aggravated form, his cruelties. We find indeed traces of 
this belief lingering to a much later period, and testifying to 
the immense effect produced upon the Christian conscience by 
the Neronian persecution. While the mistress of the world, the 
great whore, was thus being made desolate by her own children, 
momentous occurrences were taking place in another region, of 
a kind profoundly to affect the mind of a Jewish Christian, and 
to inspire him with mixed feelings. The metropolis of his 
nation, the holy city, the capital of David and Solomon, the 
scene of his Lord’s passion, was at the same time a prey to dis¬ 
sensions and enyironed by hostile armies. The anarchy of man 
was paralleled by the sebming anarchy of nature. We may 
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smile nowadays at the stories of armies being seen fighting 
together in the skies, and showers of blood, and children bom 
with the heads of calves. Yet such occurrences as earthquakes, 
and volcanic eruptions, and inundations, though no longer attrU 
buted to the anger of a Divine being, are stUl capable of "shaking 
our dispositions.” 

" At no time,” says M. Eenan, who has careftdly gone into tho 
subject, “ has the ahdl of our old continent been so terribfy cracked and 
sliaken as during the first century. Famines and pestilences assisted 
in terrifying mankind.” In M. Kenan's graphic language, " it seemed 
as though the earth and humanity were afflicted with a fever at one 
and the same time.” 

This extraordinary epoch' gave birth to the Apocalypse of 
John the Divine, ^e book is not among the least singular of 
its products, and in every page it reflects its origin. Tet it must 
be borne in mind that it is only one of a series of similar prO' 
ductions, all of which correspond more or less to periods of crisis. 
At this particular ftrisis, when it might well seem that the fate of 
the Church hung* in the balance, we can plainly discern the 
small body of adherents of the new religion, living in the 
world, yet not of the world, terriBed by persecution, appalled by 
horrors of every description, invoking the return of their Lord 
to exterminate their oppressors, to avenge their slaughtered 
brethren, to inaugurate a new heaven an^ a new earth, where 
righteousness and order should reign in the place of crime and 
anarchy. When this species of aspiration is in the air, it is 
almost sure to And an enduring expression. A great imagina¬ 
tive genius (for such the author of the Apocalypse certainly is), a 
Judseo-Christian, who had fed on Ezekiel and Daniel, put the 
general desire into the form of a vision or revelation, adorned it 
with details, partly original, partly founded on the ^st models, 
and issued it as a manifesto for the comfort of his fellows. To 
attempt to put a meaning upon all the minutise of such a com¬ 
position would, as we have before said, be absurd; but we agree 
with M. Benan that the sense of some of the leading portions 
is plainly discernible. 

The vision, and this should be noticed at the outset, is clearly 
announced as one revealing things which should im'/nediately 
take place (a Sst yfvi<rdai ip rdyet), and this circumstance is again 
and again pressed upon the reader. The time is at hand (6 icatpoc 
tyyuf), Jesus is coming quickly (rax")- In truth, the Christian 
of the first century, with his life in hiw hand, expefcting at any 
moment to have to confront the timica rndesta, or the beasts of 
the amphitheatre, would have found feeble refreshment in a 
symbolical narrative of the campaigns of Napoleon and the 
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batUe of Tra&Igar. The aoene of the viaioa is laid at Patmos; 
bnt we cannot follow M. Benan in his ingenious conjecture that 
the writer had been an eye-witness of the Nerouian persecution 
at Borne, and was for some cause or other detained in the island 
on his way back to Ephesus. The first point which must strike 
the most ordinary r^er on opening the book is the way in 
which the writer feels himself bound by certain mystical rules 
as to the use of numbera Eveiy one knows the part which 
the number seren plays in tibie Old Testament and the Apo¬ 
crypha. In the Apo<^ypse we shall find its employment, 
and that of its component parts, aBsutmng in the author’s 
mind the position of a Imbbausric law not to be transgressed. 
There are seven seals, seven trumpets, seven vials, seven 
heads on the beast, seven thunders, seven eyes, and so 
forth. Apparitions i^d their way into the seer’s head, as 
according to one account the clean beasts found their way 
into the ark, by sevens.* Hence, at the ve^ commencement, 
we hlive the book addressed to the Seven Churches" in Asia. 
We have every reason for supporing that these were not the only 
Christian churches then existing in Asia proper. To say nothing 
of Colossse and Bierapolis, there must have been churches at 
Tralles and Magneda at a very early period, as appears from 
the letters, either written by, or attribu^ to, Ignatiua But to 
have addressed these would have been in the author’s eyes to 
have ventured upon*the dangerous course of abandoning 
sacred numbers. Hence, we have seven churches, and of course 
seven candlesticks, seven stars, and seven angels to match One 
word more upon this subject. Those who believe in the seals 
and the trumpets and the vials as inspired prophecies of future 
events, must hold that the Almighty is himsmf in'- some way 
bound by the sacred number, and that just as the old-fashioned 

legitimate ’’ comedies always consisted of five act% so the great 
historical periods of modern times are capable of being sub¬ 
divided into seven separato and clearly-defined portions. To 
return to our author. He is in the Spirit, he hears a great voice 
as of a trumpet, and turning round beholds one like unto the 
“ Son of Man." The description of the Son of Man is entirely 
made up from scattered passages in Ezekiel, Daniel, and Enoch, 
and the falling of the seer upon his &ce and bis feeling a hand 
laid upon him are from the same sources. We have very great 
difficulty in believing that one who had been the associate 
of Jesus could have produced such a travesty of that beloved 
form. The figure reproduced here is not the figure which must 

* It IS remuksbl^ ud no doubt must have beat noticed before this, that 
this use of seven is unlmown to the author of the Qospel of St. John. 
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have been so well kno\ra to an apostle, but that of the mysterious 
personage in the older Apocalypses. He bids the seer write to 
the angels of the seven churches—the term “ angel" evidently 
meaning, as even Dean Alford sees, the guardian angel or pre¬ 
siding genius of each church, a conception perfectly familiar to 
that age (Matthew xviii. 10). With regard to these epistles, we 
have only time to observe, in passing, that M. Benan sees in 
chu ii. 2, 6, 9, 20, iii. 9, allusions to Paul and his followers. A 
very wide question is opened here, which might be more fitly 
discussed in a notice of the French author's preceding work, 

St. Paul." Another point, to which M. Benan has not thought 
it necessary to advert, is the argument drawn from the mention of 
the Church of Laodicea in favour of a later authorship of the 
Apocalypse than that assigned by him. Laodicea, it is said, had 
been overthrown by an earthquake, and its church could not be 
in the situation described, " rich and increased in goods.” But 
the earthquake took place in A.X>. 61, and w'e are expressly told 
by Tacitus that the inhabitants rebuilt the city without hssis- 
tance (jn'oiyriis opihus r&oaJbwit. Ann. xiv. 27). Laodicea was an 
important commercial city, and its structures, a very small 
portion of its wealth, were doubtless replaced as rapidly as those 
of Chicago. 

Immediately after the dictation of the letters, a door in heaven 
is opened, and the seer, falling, it would seem, into a state of still 
deeper spiritual trance, is introduced to the Court of the 
Almighty. The description of the throne, and of Him who sat 
upon it, like that of the new Jerusalem in a subsequent part of 
the book, is conceived in the true Oiienttd taste. Everything is 
blazing with jewellery. The mise.en.8C^ne is from Ezekiel, and 
the four beasts are variations on the four described by the older 
seer, with a reminiscence of the seraphim of Isaiah. What 
these living creatures were intended to typify must be considered 
uncertain. Whatever they may mean, we are inclined to think 
that they are put in here as what we,should call “ supporters” of ’ 
the throne, as Solomon, we are told (I. Kings, x. 18-20) had 
lions as supporters of his throne. The four-and-twenty elders seem 
to be a recollection of the division of the sons of Aaron iuto four- 
and-twentjr orders. They are, so to speak, the assessors of the 
Divine Being, a “ sdnat d’dlite,” as M. Benan puts it Before 
this assembly is produced a book “ written within and on the 
back side,” opistograph'us, with seven seals, which are opened 
in succession by the Lamb, who appears in the midst. This 
again is an imitation of the prophetic roll “ written within and 
without,” and full of “lamentations and mourning and woe,” 
which was handed to Ezekiel. Are these seals intended to repre¬ 
sent events then past, or events still future ? M. Benan supposes 
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the former; his idea is that the seals and the trumpets (all but the 
sixth trumpet) deal with the past, the Tials with the future. But 

S st this interpretation is to be set the character of the book, 
i seems to us evideixtly a prophetic scroll, and the words 
which have preceded Come up hither, and I will show th^ 
things which must be hereafter * (iv. 1). The point at issue is 
not of such importance as at first sight it may hppear; nor are the 
illustrations furnished by H. Benau from contemporary history 
rendered less valuable, if we believe that seals and trumpets, m 
well as vials, are in the nature of prophedea For the seer in 
heaping up all Huuid of miseries on a distracted world almost 
necessarily drew upon bis experience fbr his chief materials, and 
projected into the future magnified and distorted editions of the 
catastrophes which vrere the talk of his own age. Thus the first 
seal is clearly the Boman Btnpire. It is still destined to conquer 
for awhile; the writer's eyes were probably turned in the direction 
of Jerusalem. Those who suppose the Church of Christ to be 
meant, fml to notice that it is of the essence of all these seals to 
represent calamities. The second seal indicates wars yet more 
dreadful in their effects; the third, famines; the fourth, which 
at first sight indicates pestilence, is fraught with a mixture of evils, 
the sword, hunger, death, and the beasts of the earth«-precisely 
the “ four sore judgments " threatened in Esek. xiv. upon Jeru¬ 
salem, “the sword, the famine, the noisome beast, and the 
pestilence." The four horses are taken bodily (with a slight 
variation in the case of one of them) from Zechariah vi. ^e 
fifth seal exhibits the project of still further martyrdomsand 
the sixth opens with ^ great earthquake and portents in the sky, 
and a series of phenomena which, when every allowance is made, 
seem strangely incoherent. The son's light is quenched, the stars 
fall on the earth like figs, the heavens are rolled up as a scroll, 
every mountain and every island shifts its place, and what is most 
marvellous of all, the human race still remains, and the end of 
the world is deferred. 'Bie author has here, after his &shion, put 
together a number of isolated denunciations of woe from the Old 
Testament; but here, too, as in the conception of the previous 
seals, we may be sure that he had in his mind suoli events as the 
civil war in Borne, the great famine under (^Udius, the plague 
of 65, the terrible storms recorded by Tad^s and others, the 
earthquakes which had desolated Asia Minor. Fropbecies, like 
every other human production, take their'colour from the epochs 
which give them birth. Awful were the judgments which 
the then existing age had witnessed, but they were child’s play 
to what was coming I Whatever character, then, we assign to 
these visioni^ it is only a truisili to assert that they must be 
imbued with the seer's experiences: just as our dreaUIs of the 
[Vol. C. No. CXCVIII.]—NSW Sbries, Vol. XLIV. No. II. A A 
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future are largely influenced, if not mainly determined, by what 
has happened to us in the itpmediate past N ow for giv^ ns a 
picture of the age under those aspects which were most likely to 
influence the author of the Apocalypse, for enabling us to realize 
what were likely to be the experiences of a man situated like 
him.M. Kenan’s pages are of the highest value. 

A pause next ensues for the purpose of sealing the serv^ts of 
God, before the final catastrophe. The mode in which this pro- 
ce.s 3 is conceived is one of the numerous indications scattered 
throughout the book of the writer’s nationalit]|r. Twelve 
thousand are sealed out of each of the twelve tribes of the 
spiritual Israel. Then there appear a countless host, arrayed in 
white robes, with palms in their hands. They are those whose 
sufferings for their religion have already obtained them a place 
near the heavenly throne. This is one of the earliest intimations 
of the honour in which martyrdom was held in the early church: 
some half century later, we shall find a place of honour “ on the 
right hand” assigned to martyrs in the Church triumphant.* The 
seventh seal is next opened, and as curses are said to come home 
to roost, so in a somewhat varied sense, the prayers of the saints 
are poured back upon the earth to produce firwh calamities The 
angel wha performs this office is doubtless one of the seven who 
in Tobit (xu. 16) are “charged with presenting the prayers of the 
saints.” Another set of seven present themselves, with seven 
trumpets. The trumpets are merely variations of the seals, a 
fresh series of appalling calamities storms of fire and flood, 
burning mountains cast into the sea, &c. At the sound of the 
fourth trumpet, the author proceeds to darken the third 
part of the sou and the thira part of the stars, apparently 
forgetting that the sun has been already put out, and 
that the stars have fallen to the* earth. This is a sample of 
the loose mode of treatment habitual to these Apocalypses, and 
illustrates the futility of all attempts to find a connected thread 
of history running through the book. The end of the world is 
perpetuiuly approaching and perpetually receding, in order to 
enable the writer to find room for fresh imagery. As M. Renan 
well remarks, “ The same characteristic may be remarked in the 
Song of Solomon. The five acts of which that little drama is com¬ 
posed, are quite unconnected. In each act, the story begins again 
and comes to an ending. In general, Hebrew literature ignores 
the unities” (p. 391). The fito trumpet produces a plague of 
locusts. These may be either literal locusts—those of the Exodus, 
a story which the seer has frequently in his’ eye—those locusts 
which are among the direst scourges of Eastern countries, or 


* Hermas. Visions, iii, 2. 
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rudgiDg from parte of tbo descriptioo, we xouj sappose some 
Eastern warriors to be indicated.' These are certainly intended 
under the next tmmpet. The allt^ou is probably to the Par- 
thians, among whom Nero was supposed to have taken refuge, and 
who were thonght to be sbont to take up arms with a view to 
his restoration.* Jtik as there was a pause after the sixth seal, 
so now there ocoars a Similar pause and digression after the.sixth 
trumpet:— 

“ The Apo«alj))tie drama, then, is about to finish. In order to 
prolong his book the anthor confers upon himself a fresh prophetic 
mission. Heating a powerful image already employed by Eaekicl, 
John causes himself to be presented with a prophetic book by a gi¬ 
gantic angel, and devours it. A voice >says to him, ‘ Thou must 
prophesy again before many j^ples and nations and tongues and 
kings.’ The framework of the Viston, which was about to finish with 
the seventh trxunpet, is by this means enlarged, and the author pie- 
pares for himself a second part, in which he will unfold his views on 
the destiny of the kings and nations of his time” (p. 899). 

* * 

His eyes are naturally turned, first of all, upon Jerusalem. At 
the date of his writing (A.D. 69) a close investment had not yet 
been made of the city; but that it was at hand was as clear as 
that the Germans were marching upon Fatis^ when they left 
Sedan behind them. The author imaging that the holy city 
will be trodden under foot by the'Gentil^ in other words 
besieged, for forly-two months, i.e., three and a half years, a 
regular prophetical 'period. This is the time which yet remains 
to the end of the world. He has no conception of the total 
destruction of the city; what he supposes imminent is a cata¬ 
strophe overwhelming a small part of its population, upon which 
the remainder repent and turn to the true faith. Though the 
numbers given-'-a tenth of the city and seven thousand men— 
are mystical, yet it is remarkable that they approximate to a true 
computation; the population of Jerusalem being at that time 
about seventy thousand.f This to us is a strong confirmation, if 
any were needed, that the real city of JemsaTem, and nut an 
imaginary one is intended. Puring the twelve hundred and 
sixty days of the teiege twd mysterious personages, called 
“ witnesses,” appear, ^ese are Enoch hnd Mijah, the two men 
who had not tasted death, and whom an old tradition represented 
as destined to reappear before the end of the world. M. Benan 
has brought together a mass of authorities on this head to which 

* Compare Tacitus Bist. L A mota PartAorum ama /abt Neronis 

Ivdxhno. M. Renan givee ns many aaditioual references on this bead. 

f This is established by an elaborate calcuktion at the end of the article 
" Jciusalem” in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible.” 
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the reader desirous of more ample information must be referred,'^ 
The remainder of the Jews having embraced the true faith, it 
would seem that nothing remains but for the last trumpet to 
sound, and the vision to dose. The trumpet does sound, the 
kingdoms of the world are declared to have become the kiug< 
doms of Christ, but the vision does not close. The writer has 
still a good deal to say; indeed one of his prindped objects^ in 
writing has not yet been fulfilled. These apocalypses are like 
some of the sensational & 9 vels of our own day, m which the 
denouement is constantly in view and constently put off, 
while there is no reason (no interned reason, that is to say) why 
it should come at one time more than another, in other words, 
why what the French call “ le jeu ” should not run on for ever. 

The next vision—we here follow unheniatingly M. Benan’s in* 
terpretation, which is indeed the obvious one—is of the Church 
of Israel under the form of a woman. The crown of twelve 
stars on her head signifies the twelve tribes. The man child 
whom she brings forth, and who is to rule all nations with a rod 
of iron (compare ii. 27) is of course Jesua The dragon with 
seven heads and ten horns, is the devil under his most powerful 
ineamation, the Boman Empire. A singular episode occurs 
here; a combat in heaven between the angels of light and dark¬ 
ness, in which the latter are worsted and cast out upon the 
earth. There is perhaps an allusion to the words of the Master, 
which were doubtless at that time in circulation—“ I saw Satan 
like lightning fall from heaven.” Before this period Satan had not 
been altogether excluded from heaven (Job i,*6, Zech. iii. 1), but 
henceforth the door of the celestial abode is to be closed against 
him for ever. The first object against which the dragon turns 
his fury is the woman; but wings are given her to fly into the 
wilderness. This is an allusion to the migration of the Christian 
church from Jerusalem to Pella. The twelve hundred and sixty 
days, or time, times and half a time during which the woman is 
to be nourished from the face of the serpent again refer to the 
period which is to elapse before the final consummation. Some 

* Sometimes the names of these witnesses are raried, and Moses and Jere¬ 
miah figure as one or other of them. Bat Enoch rod Elijah are most oom- 
monly understood. In the Qospel of Nicodemus (2I| we rove this passage: 

" Here also until now we (t.e,, Enoch rod Elyab) have not tasted death, but 
have been re^rved to the coming of Antiohrut, ^ divine signs and wonders 
to do battle with him, and being killed by him in Jerusalem, after three days 
rod half a day to be taken up alive agipa ia the clouds.'' This is a clear 
reference to the Apocalypse, tmd shows the sense which was put upon the 
witnesses at the time when it was written. To M. Benan’s authorities may 
be added Lactantius, or the writer of the tract " De Morte Ferseout.” attri¬ 
buted to him, who refers to the tradition that Enoch and Elias wUl attend 
upon God at the last judgment. Compare also the " History of Joseph the 
Carpenter,” 31 
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sort of puTsait of the emigrants seems to be indicated by the flood 
which the serpent casts out of bis month, but in the absence of 
any deUuled history of the exodus, it would be idle to offer a 
conjecture. It is quite possible indeed that this detail may be 
inserted merely with a view to famish some sort of antitype to 
the passage of the Bed Sea^ and corresponds to no real event. 
For m this account of the woman’s flight the author has through¬ 
out the story of the Exodus from E^ypt in his mind. The 
Israelites were borne away “ on eagles’ wingrff (Exod. xix. 4), they 
were nourished in the wudemess, they passed through forty-two 
station^ &a 


Another vision follows, that of the Boman Empire. And here, 
happily, we have small need to torment ourselves with conjectures, 
for the symbolism is transparent. A beast rises up out of the sea, 
made up of three of Daniel’s beasts, a leopard, a bear, and a lion. 
He has seven heads, which the author himself explains to us 
afterwards as seven Hngs, and which can be no other than Julius 
Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, and Galba. 
The ten horns are the ten imperial proconsuls in Italy, Achaia, 
Asia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Germany. 
The head apparently wounded to death and which was healed is 
Nero, who was believed not to be really dead and to be on the point 
of returning to power. The true tradition on this point is pre¬ 
served in Commodianus (circ. a.d. 270) in whose pages it 
figures in the form that “ Nero shall be raised up from hell."* 
The power which is given to this beast over all kindreds and 
tongues and nations accords well with the situation of the 
Roman Empire. Every one worships him except those whose 
names are written in the book of life—i.e., the Christian confessors 


alone refuse to bum incense before the Emperor’s image.f How 
absurdly inapplicable all this is to the Papacy neq(i scarcely be 
pointed out. Indeed, ultra-Protestant commentators are unable 
to turn it to account unless upon the hypothesis that nearly the 
whole world is to be converted to Popeiy before the final con¬ 
summation ; an hypothesis which postpones the end^ according 
to our present ligh^ for some time to come, and ought to make 
these interpreters very carefu} not to fill up all the trumpets and 
vials. The “#iames‘of blasphemy” are suffidently plain.j: The 


* I&str. 41. Lflctantius also alludes to a belief prevalent in bis time that 
Nero would reappear before the end of the world.—i>e Morie Pence., ii. 2. 
Dean Alford is wrong in asserting that "the first who mentions the idea of 
Nero's returning from the dead is Angostine.’’ Commodianus, at any rate, 
had clearly mentioned it. 

+ Pliny’s well-known epistle. 

I Laudatur die eequa jMteitat. Juv. Caligula and Nero caused tliemselves 
to be worshipped. Domitian styled himself Dominta et deut, cf. Martial, 
Statius, &c., patrim. 
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furty-and-two months arc the time which remainB to it as to 
everything else in this lower world. The second beast which 
comes np out of the earth, with horns like a lamb, has given 
more trouble to serious commentators than any other ^mbol in 
the book. For here, at any mte, some existing nati(m» or insti¬ 
tution or caste or individual is certainly designated. We have 
never seen a satisfactory solution of the enigma; nor does M. 
Kenan pretend to furnish us witb. one. That which seems 
the least improbably is the one which would identify it with 
the “ Mathematici," the Chaldeans, or Eastern professors 
of the magic art. The important part filled by these men is 
testified to by a host of authors. A considerable portion of the 
sixtli satire of Juvenal is devoted to the subject The Emperor 
Tiberius spent his last years in the society of these impos¬ 
tors. Nero, according to the older Pliny and Suetomus, was 
passionately addicted to the black art. It is not at all impro¬ 
bable that the false Nero, who about the time of the composition 
of the Apocalypse was, as Tacitus informs us, striking terror 
through Achaia and Asia Minor, may have found supporters 
among the magicians of Ephesus and other cities. Ephesus, 
which was celebrated for its addiction to these practices (Acts xix.), 
was only a few hours sail from Patmos. The early Christians 
and the fathers of the first centuries looked upon sorceries of 
all kinds in a light which it is hard for us to realize. Sorcerers, 
like the witches and wizards of a later ago, were held to be in 
possession of real and diabolical powers. They worked with the 
help of Satan; “ they spake as dragons.” A little later in the 
book we shall find that they are consigned to the burning lake. 
It has occurred to us as not altogether impossible that this second 
beast may be in some way coupled with what we have seen was 
the prevailing^lief of the restoration of Nero by the aid of the 
Farthians.* Parthia at this time included Cbaldsea, the mother 
country of the magic art. Tiridates, sovereign of the allied 
Kingdom of Armenia, described by Pliny as “ Magus,” had visited 
N ero, accoptpanied by several other magi, and sought to initiate 
him in the aitf This beast rises out of the earth, which means 
from the East.$ In Daniel Persia, figures as a ram with two 
boms, and we are not sure that Parthia, which incliyled what was 


* Compare Zonaraa Ann. II. of an inUpoator who arose in the reign of Titus, 
Eirl rovTOV km 6 ifftaptf .... A TV Tqr kxrlas nvaf wpowcTTOi^traro 

/cai firl Tov ’Ev0purt}i' vpoxapStv sroXX^ irXviovs ayifprijiraro, mi reXos np&s 
’Aprd/Sai'oi' t6v t^v ilapaov, mr(<^uyci' ap)(qy6y, is . tSf^aro tovtov mi 
KOToyayttv is Pa)/a)y waprerKrvafero. Artabtuius was for marclilug upoQ Home 
to set the impostor on the throne. 

+ Flin. H. N. XXX. 2. Jrtaeniut vel Commagentu harmpesr, Jur. vi. 

X In Enoch Iviii. 7, S, two beasts figure, one in the sea, the other on the 
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Feisif^ might, not, under the comparatively new dynasty of the 
Anacidse, be typified by a lamb or young ram. Not only by 
material arms but by magic arts of the Parthian or Persian 
magi mi^t Nero be restart. We offer this suggestion for what 
it is wor^ Umt is to say, as much as some others. The number 
of the fim beast which wo are next called upon to notice is 
happily placed beyond the reach of discussion; at any rate, of 
sane critics. It is iftpur Kmaap, which written in Hebrew cha* 
racters (subject, however, to some observ^lllps for which the 
reader must be referred to M. Itenan’s note m page 416) makes 
up by the addition of the letters according to their numerical 
value, the num^r 666. Written in the Latm form, Ifero 
Ccesar (without the final N of the first word = the Hebrew 
Nun. 3 = 60 numerical value), the number would be 616. This 
is precisely the various reading given by Ireuseus not much more 
than a century later, who adds that “ he does not know how ” it 
came to be adopted. We, however, can plainly see how it came 
in, and no one can now fail to draw from its presence in the text 
a remarkable confignation of the true meaning of the symbol. 
Objection has been made that the author writes in Greek and 
not in Hebrew, but as Dr. 'Davidson well remarks, bis style of 
thought is throughout Hebrew, and the context shows that he 
did not wish his enigma to be too easy. These puerile calcula¬ 
tions were familiar to the Jews, and as a Jew it was natural that 
he should put it into his own language. 

In the next two chapters (xiii. and xiv.) the seer returns to 
heaven. Two or three points are worthy of notice in these 
chapters; for instance, the apotheosis of celibacy in xiii. 4, a text 
which will be largely amplified by the fathers.* Nothing, indeed, 
is further from we truth than the common Protestant idea that 
the encouragement held out by the Homan Catholic Church to 
a celibate life is an example of Papal corraptions. It is a legiti¬ 
mate deduction from tlie spirit of Christianity, as set forth by its 
founder, and Ls, indeed, based on bis own utterances. His imme¬ 
diate followers entertained no doubts on the subject. Again, the 
appalling curses invoked upon those who consent to worship 
the beast” show that lamee were, as might be expected, not un¬ 
common, and confirm the belief that the presoat writing was 
intended as an important manifesto. Of a like kind is the 
announcement represented as being made fr<>m heaven, aocom> 
panied by an order for its promulgation, ** Write * Blessed ore the 
dead that die in the Lord from henceforth T ” Those that die in 

...11 . . I — ■ . .m i .I II I f .— I I II I I ». 

earth) bat these are Leviathan and Behemoth. There are^ however, pointt of 
similrnty between the descriptions there and here. 

• Ex. MethodittS) in his ** Banquet of the Ten Virgins,” pamm. 
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the Lord are not merely martyrs; all are induded who end their 
life holding to the true faith. This was intended to settle the 
condition of the Christian dead, about which doubts had arisen, 
consequent upon the delay in the return of the expected Messiah 
in glory to reign over his followera Paul had abn^y given 
utterance to similar ideas with the same view. 

After this episode the writer returns, with a kind of increased 
zest, to the earth and its wretched inhalntanta He has inherited 
tho spirit of the oldjj^ebrew seers. One sees that, at an earlier 
period, he would fl^e gone about, like them, denouncing woes 
against Nineveh and Tyre. The God whom he worships is still 
the Hebrew Gk>d, prote^r of a chosen nation and exterminator 
of their enemies, only the conditions of favoured citizenship are 
somewhat changed, and the foes appem: under altered names. 
The vials which are poured out on the earth and the sea and 
the rivers and the sun and the air, and the vial causing dark¬ 
ness, are a series of awful plagues disseminated through all four 
elementa They are a variation upon the pistes wrought by 
Moses on an occasion—the deliverance of Gpd^ people and the 
punishment of their*persecutors—which would naturally furnish 
a parallel to the situation of the world as conceived by the 
author. In the unclean spirits like frogs, the imitation is still 
further carried out; but in this (the sixth vial) the author's 
idea is more intelligible to us than those which embody rivers of 
blood and voices in the air. He supposes Nero, with the help of 
the devil and the second beast, to be about to form alliances, 
and to march with a laige army across the Euphrates. This, as 
we have seen, was in accordance with ^ widespread belief that 
Nero was hiding among the Parthians, and we know not how 
near the seer’s vision may have approached in its main lines to 
an accidental fulfilment in the reign of Titus. All these forces 
are collected together at a place called Armageddon, and a 
variety of conflicting events occur which it is impossible to dis< 
entangle. This much, however, is clear—^that Borne is to fall at 
last. The city of Borne is represented by a woman seated on a 
be^ (the author himself furnishes the explanation). Though 
this b^t has seven heads and ten horns, and evidently le- 
presente the Boman Empire, yet he is not identical in appear¬ 
ance with the one whom we saw rising out of the sea. He is 
scarlet coloured, whereas the other resembled a leopard, and a 
fresh explanation will directly he given of the first one, in the 
course of which the author, as elsewhere, confounds heads with 
beasts. These confusions are, however, of small account in Apo¬ 
calyptic literature. What results dearly from the description is 
the date of the book. Five kings have fallen—Julius Cassar, 
Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius. Qalba, the seventh, reigns. 
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The eighth is Nero, “ the beast,” who will last but a short time. 
He is also “ of the seven,” that is to say, he oocapies the sixth 
as well as the eighth place. The ten horns are, ks has been 
already pointed oat, the ten Boman proconsuls, who, on the 
appeai^mce of Nero, are supposed to be about to join him, and 
to march upon Borne. Granting the reappearance of Nero, 
such an expectation would not have been an extravagant one, 
for, as M. Bisnan well points oai» th 0 reigns of Otho and Yitellius 
were in effect reactions in favour of Nero.^H^ the date at which 
the author wrote it might well seemtoson^that a favourable op- 
4 portanity had occurred for the provincial generals to set up inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms of their own, just as, after Waterloo, Napoleon, 
from his point of view, exclaimed,Maintenant nous verrons ce 
que Wellington va faire.” In neither case was the course which 
seemed feasible to an outsider a possible one for the chief agents, 
and the Apocalyst, surprised at seeing the accord of the generals 
in supporting the unity of the empire, has some justification 
for supposing that they will in a like spirit rally round the 
standard of the popular idol on his return. What follows seems 
at first sight a piece of pure diablerie. All these people join in 
ravaging and burning down their own metropolis. But we must 
repeat it, these Apocalypses are not to be judged by ordinary 
rules. The whole of this passage is imitated from Ezekiel xvi., 
where the sinning Jerusalem is styled a harlot, and is doomed to 
be stoned with stones and burnt with fire by her own lovers and 
associates. The destruction of Borne is conceived in accordance 
with this prophetic precedent, and here, again, recent events 
bad occurred of a character to give verisimilitude to the dream. 
Nero, in the plenitude of His power, was believed to have burned 
down a large portion of bis own city in pure wantonness. There 
was nothing very extravagant in the supposition that, after having 
been taken by himself and bis lieutenants, it would" imdergo a 
similar fate on a yet mora extended scale. 

Rome, at any rate, falls, The description which is given of 
the imperial city is a pastiche entirely made up of extracts from 
the old prophets. Some of the details are much more suitable 
to Tyre, to which they were/originally applied. We can note no 
single trait of description such as would almost certainly have 
been the frnit of a personal visit to and knowledge of the city of 
Borne by the author, which M. Benan supposes.^ The dr^on 
and the beast and the false ^prophet being next vanquished in a 
decisive conflict, the way is prepared (or the triumphant reign of 
Christ and his Saints upon the eartii for a thousand years. At 


* All maimer of vessels of most preeioas woo^” might refer to the mania 
of the wealthy Bomaos for coUeotions of tables. Seneca had 500 of them, Ao. 
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the end of that period another and a final conflict is ^ take place 
with the powers of darkness: a new heaven and a new earth 
emerge to view, tho latter, in accordance with the ideas of his 
race and epoch, being pictured by the writer as without any sea;,*! 
while at the satne time there is a river! The metropolis of this 
glorified world is thePnew tlerusalem, characteristically adorned 
with every kind of precious stone. Kut we will not dwell on the 
closing scenes of the vision, in which the writer’s imagination, 
nurtured on the mode^ set by his predecessors, and often employ¬ 
ing their diction, avOTing itself, moreover, of certmu millenary 
tr^itions, traces of which tyre to be found long before his epocn, 
runs its course uncontrolled. Our object has been to endeavour 
to extract from his pages wherevor possible some sort of definite 
sense. With our present scientific conceptions, we are compelled 
to picture to ourselves an earth without sea, as a vast tract of 
land uninhabitable by man, and trees bearing twelve sorts of 
fruits, as a detail suited to the Arabian nights; while the dragon, 
as a concrete personage, has no more reality for us than have 
the genii. Yet it is possible (and wo should be the last to deny 
it) that the dream of the seer may be destined to find its virtual 
fulfilment in the final triumph of good over evil. To those who 
hold this, a close examination of the images employed becomes 
unnecessary, and indeed it would bo useless, except for other 
purposes than those which we have had in view. The solemn 
conclusion deserves more particular notice, as being fraught with 
a very definite meaning. Twice we are told that Jesus is coming 
“ quickly.” Indeed, the main object of the writer has been to 
impress his personal belief to this effect upon his coi’eligionists, 
many of whom must have grown doubting and faint of heart in 
the midst of persecutipns. In order to confer a greater authority 
upon his visions he represents them—no doubt he really con¬ 
ceived them—^to have been dictated tO' him by Jesus himself. 
An awful curse is pronounced upon apy attempts to amplify or 
abridge the book. We can imagine the effect which such a 
missive, with such a guarantee readily accepted by the credulity 
of tho ^e, must have had in strengthening the contemporary 

f eneration of Christians, and thus assisting in the overthrow of 
’aganism, which may even ‘ now be not inaptly described as a 
dragon strangled by infant Christianity, 

It is not, as we mentioned at the- banning of this article, and 
^st now repeat at its close, so easy to’see what good end is 
likely to result from the study of the Apocalypse by the. multi¬ 
tude now-a-daya The writer’s object has been effected; his bolt 
has been shot. What he hoped and prayed for has been iu a 


* So in the "Sibylline Books,” the beatified earth is to be without any sea. 
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great measure accomplished, though not in the way that he 
imagined, and his own production has aided in bringing about 
the result. Paganism is gone, and Ohristianity reigns in its place. 
Yet the war-cries of tJie dd Judseo-Ohristian survive, pressed into 
the service of partisans in a newer religious contest The lurid 
pictures drawn by bis &n<^ have been ticketed with all sorts of 
successive titles, and the catalogue of these is not yet completed, 
for in one important particular his previsions OMe not been 
realized. EigWen hundred years have ekpaed, and the Son of 
Man has not returned in person to reign upon the earth. Until 
that event ehall have occurred, or the belief shall be universally 
classed among expdoded superstitions, we are afraid that a great 
many foolish heads will employ^ in res^rohes compared 
with which solutions of dopble acrostics must be held to be so 
many valuable additions to our stores of knowledge. At the 
moment of our penning these lines a printed advertisement has 
reached us of two lectures to be delivered in the large hall, 
Pimlico Booms^ Belgravia South, by a graduate of the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambn^e. The subject announced is *‘tbat which 
remains to be fiimlled of Prophecy, whether Jewbh or Christian, 
before the second coming of the Lord and Saviour,” and the chair 
is to be taken by an English dnka 
To lecturers and preachers of this class, and to the mass of 
persons who make up their audiences and congregations, it 
would be of coarse idle to recommend M. Renan's “ Antichrist.” 
To the small but rapidly increasing number of Englishmen who 
are prepared to accept, in place of a grovelling Bibliolatry, the 
methods and processes of sane criticism, the work cannot fail to 
be full of interest and information. Not that any new and start¬ 
ling views are put forward by the author, not that he has hit 
upon any solutions unfamiliar to previous reasonable inquirers 
in the same field, but the charm of his style and the graces with 
which he sets forth his substantial learnii^ will carry his work 
into hands from whiol\more ponderous treatises would be dropped 
in alarm. It was said of the late Lord Macaulay that he was one 
of the most successful of ambassadors from the learned few to the 
reading many, and the same |>raise may be bestowed upon M. 
Benan. 
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Art. V*.—^Home Bulb. 

B ut little doubt exists that the next general election will 
result in the return from Ireland of a strong phalanx of 
members pledged to Home Buie. The crVj with which the party 
is preparing the country, is Ireland for the Irish.” Their hope 
is, in the British representation being so erenly divided between 
the two great parties, that a body of sixty or seventy home rule 
members may, on any momentous question, turn the scale against 
the party in power. Thdr influence, thus made manifest, they 
count upon it, and the British people’s growing impatience of 
everlasting Irish questions, to secure a partiaf rep^ of the 
union, and the realization of the Home Bulers’ dream. The pro¬ 
position of “ Ireland for the Irish,'’ as represented by the national 
party, seems at first sight intelligible and lo^cal enough, but 
when analysed by those who know Ireland intimately, with her 
bigotry, the want of cohesion among her social particles, and 
the diversity of opinion, on the subject, existing between the two 
parties, it assumes a more complex form. 

To understand the attitudes of Ireland's contending factions, 
it is necessary to glance at her history from the time when man's 
fmilty and woman’s faithlessness were exemplified by the elope¬ 
ment of Derorgilla, wife of O’Eorke, King of Brefni, with 
Bermod McMurrogh, Emg of Leinster, whose moral obli^ity 
resulted in his expulsion from lioinster by the combined enorts 
of the injured O’Eorke, and O’Connor, the Ard Ri, or elected 
sovereign of Ireland; his flight to England, and invitation to 
Henry II. to assist in the restoration of his kingdom with an 
offer of submission to the English monarch; and the advent of 
“ Strongbow ” Earl of Pembroke, with an English force in 1171. 
Strongbow was followed in less than a year by the king himself 
at the head of a considerable army, and in three years the con¬ 
quest of the eastern portion of the island had been ^ected, and 
most of the native chiefs had acknowledged the English king 
as Lord of Ireland. From time to time large grants were made 
to English nobles, who were sufiSdently powerral to hold by the 
sword the possessions of which the owners had been despoiled. 
Thus we find that before the end of the thirteenth century Ire¬ 
land was, nominally, divided among ten great English families, 
who held as feudal suzeraines under tibe English l^g, but they 
one and all became absorbed by the people whom they had con¬ 
quered. ^ey became to all intents and puraoses Irish chief¬ 
tain^ and in a statute of the Parliament of Salkenny in 1367, 
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it was recited that the Eaglish of the realm of Ireland had become 
“ mere Irish ” in their Iragnage, names, manner of living, and 
apparel; that they had rejected English laws, and adopted those 
of the Irish with whom they had allied themselves by inter- 
mamage. This act does not affect to regard the Irish as the 
subjects of the Endish king, but speaks of them as " The Irish 
Enemy,” as indeed they were, for no concerted operations for the 
conquest of Ireland hadsuco^eded antU the suppresrion of O’NeiU’s 
rebellion in 1567. To follow the history of Ireland through the 
events of the 450 years iuterverung between the advent of 
Strongbow and the aceassion of Elizabeth would require more 
space than a sketch like this will admit of, nor is it necessary for 
the elucidation of the position of parties at present. Semi- 
barbarous chief^ns fought among themselvaB. Equally bar¬ 
barous Anglo-Irish endeavoured to extend their grasp upon the 
country, and a distinct code of customs and laws, prevented a 
possibility of more than a partial fusion of the peoples. Thu 
Irish Septa, by a ovulation with Henry II., retained the Brehou 
laws. They were therefore excluded &omHhe benefit of English 
law in questions of injury to persons or property, and were con¬ 
strained to appeal to the sword. Nor was it till the second year 
of James L’s reign, that English law was finally established 
throughout the island. But in 1560 was- enacted the measure 
to which the Irish difficulty ” may be traced. In that year 
Elizabeth formally established the Protestant religion. Hitherto 
the Beformation had A>t been legally established. In Henry’s 
reign, the bishops, who bad been noipinated by the king, and 
the majority of whom were of English or Anglo-Irish blood, might 
have been persuaded to take the oath of supremacy, but, owing 
to the separation of races, the Irish priests had but little inter¬ 
course with their bishops; they, therefore, in common with most 
of the Lords and Commons, resisted the Act of Supremacy which 
had been forced upon them, and its provisions were never earned 
out. 

In the reign of Edward VI. the liturgy was ordered by royal 
proclamation, but effectu^y resisted, and Mary’s advent of 
course removed the obnoxiousjHWslamation. However, in 1560, 
Elizabeth, having fixed the Protestant religion on a firm basis 
at home, sent over the Earl of Essex, who summoned a parlia¬ 
ment of the Anglo-Irish, and secured the enactment of the 
Euglish laws of supremacy and uniformity, witii the interdiction 
of all other forms of worship. 

Now there are two means by which a new religion may be 
forced upon a nation—by the sword, or by the sustaiaed teaching 
of able men. In Ireland both means were equally neglected,' 
and the attitude of the people, towards the Catholic Church ren- 
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dered the spontaneous reception of the refonoed religion highly 
improbable. The Eeformation in England was not so much the 
arbitrary act of Heniy Ylll. as the climax of the widespread 
disaffection to the Chnrdh of Borne, that had been gaining ground 
among the people of England frcan the dajrs when Wycliffe 
preached doctrines siimlar to those adopted by Martin Luther a 
hundred and fifty years kter. This disaffection was caused by 
the open profiigacy d£ the dergy, their eaormoas wealth, and 
domineering extensioB <sf eecleidastical prhil^es. 

But in Ireland circnnistaiKes were wfi^ni At no time in 
the history of the country have we the idightest evidence that 
the people chafed under »milar eodenaatical excesses; on the 
contraiy, the people, ste^d to the lips in mystic tr^itions, 
regarded the Church with affection and reverence. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that, although the majority of the 
bishops were prepared to accept tm oath of supremacy, the 
inferior clergy refused to accept it, and were followed in its 
rejection, by the Irish people. However, the Reformed Church 
was 'established, and *6ndowed by tithes, and {oesented, even 
after long years, the anomaly a national establishment of 
preachers without congregations^ but » small section of the 
Anglo-Irish colony having embraced it; and so IHtle pains were 
taken for its propi^aticm, as in England and Scotland, by the 
preaching of its doctrinal beauti^, that, although outeide the 
pale nothing but the Irish language was spoken, no translations 
of the Scriptures or liturgy into Irish Irere oidared, the only 
deviation from the wording of the Adi of Supremacy and Uni¬ 
formity, as passed in England, being, that where the minister 
had no knowledge of the English bmguage he might read the 
service in Latin I 

From this time to the plantation of Ulster by James I, 
after the flight of the Earls of ^roue and ^rconnell in 1607, 
the history of Ireland presents its usual features, continued re¬ 
sistance of Irish chiefs to English authority. The unsuccessful 
rebellion of Desmmid in the south, and Tyrone and Tyrconnell's 
flight in the north, resulted in the forfeiture of over a million 
acres in Munster and Ulster, which were disposed of by the 
plantation of large numbers of English settlers in the counties of 
Cork and Kerry, and of Ei^h and Seotdi in Ulster, who held 
their Icmd on conditions prudently conceived in the main, for 
the increase of English power, and advancement of the Protestant 
religion. 

The native Iri^ received a small portion oi the forfeited 
lands, and on the whole there is evidence of an anxiety to con¬ 
ciliate them, as they were exempted from the oath of supremacy 
imposed upon the new planters. 
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But the An^lo-Irwh colonists, and the English adventuters 
•who came over, inspired by the determination— 

That he ahsU tahe who has the power, 

Aad hV shall keep who can,” 

had no idea 6f enoeiiuUddn; ^ the battle of races was still to be 
fought: the Iri^ iQ o^er eouaties assailed by the law of 
defective titles, and tira% in the eounties of Leitrim, Longford, 
and Westmea^, over foor hundred thonauid additional acres 
were adjudged to the ^Crown and redistributed in the same 
manner, and with shnilar oonditioiits to those which regulated 
the Ulster and Munster plantations. The result of this wholesale 
removal of the Irish from their lands, and the stern operation of 
the laws against recnsants, was the uprising of the Catholics in 
1641, and the slaughter of many Protestants in the counties 
where the original prometors had been dispossessed. 

Whatever the true facts of this rising—whether the number 
of Protestants massacred was 200, or 100,000, we have no 
right to debit the. Catholic religion with this massacre. The 
rising was o( the Irh^ people agaii^ the English, and at 
first the war th&t ensued was between the Irish and English. 
After a time we find, it is true, that the Anglo-Irish Ca¬ 
tholics joined the Irish, and the war became purely a religious 
struggle; but the rising was conceived by the exiled Irish, who 
had obtained a promii^ of aid from Philip of Spain, under whom 
thousands of Irish were serving with distinction. That the 
risiag took place we know, and that the blow was struck by no 
velvet hand we may reasonably assume; but we cannot justly 
brand the Catholic religion with a massacre, consequent on the 
uprising of what ev^ry unprejudiced student most acknowledge 
to have been, at that time, a down-trodden and oppressed people. 

From that rebellion of 1641, dates the religious feud that has 
raged in Ireland down to the present day. For years the 
insurgents held their ground, and the rebellion was not entirely 
suppressed until the final conquest achieved by Cromwell, as 
Hallam says, with such bloodshed and rmokr, that, in the 
opinion of liord Clarendon, the ^fierings ot that tt&tion, from 
the outset of the rebellion to its cl<»e, have never been surpassed 
but by those of the Jews in their destruorion by Titns.” * 

The horrors of the transplantation of the Irfehef Munster, Lein¬ 
ster, and Ulster to Connaught, and thtoasaads to the West Indies, 
are vividly depicted in Preudergast’s Cromwellian Settlement 
of Ireland.” Forty thousand men, it is computed, went to Spain, 
where they obtained an asylum, and the three provinces w^e 
divided by lot amongst the soldiers of the conqueror; but after 
the restoration of Charles II., an Act of Settlement was passed, 
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by which about one-half the forfeited estates of the Oatholics 
were returned to their owners. The Episcopal church, too, 
which under Cromwell had fallen to a very low ebb, was restored 
without delay. 

The accession of James II. once more changed the aspect of 
affairs, and for the first lime in Ireland’s };wory, the native 
Catholics found themselves the party in power. The Protestant 
soldiers were disbanded, Protestant citizens disarmed, and the 
offices under the Crown were filled by the Catholics. 

The Protestant church was not rormally disestablished, but 
the tithes were withheld from the.clergy, and the Protestants felt 
for a time the bitter reverse of the ascendency in which they 
had gloried for over a century. The Catholics woidd have been 
more or less than human, had they not retaliated as they did, for 
the miseries that' they had so long suffered. But their victory 
was of short duration; the £;|;ar of Catholic ascendency began to 
wane with the closing of the gates of Derry, and set with the 
fall of Limerick in 1691. 

The effect of the few years of Catholic ascendency was to in¬ 
tensify, if possible, the hatred existing between the Catholics and 
Protestants. The spirit of William’s tfoops was deepened by 
the thirst for revenge of the regiments of French Protestants 
who, having been driven from France by the revocation of the 
Edict of !Nantes, had taken service under him, and materially 
contributed to the victory of the Boyne, but their presence was 
hardly necessary for the generation of passions already at white 
heat. In the two following reigns of WiUiam and of Anne the 
repressive laws against the Catholics, depriving them of every 
vestig^e of civil and religious liberty, were so many and so terrible, 
that Hallam says—“ To have exterminated the Catholics by the 
sword, or expelled them, like the Moriscoes of Spain, would 
have been but little more repugnant to justice and humanity, 
but incomparably more politia” 

However, if the Catholics of Ireland were to be crushed by 
the Protestants, the English Parliament was determined that the 
Protestants of Ireland should be no less sacrificed to English 
interests. In 169b a law was passed prohibiting the exportation 
of wool and woollen manufactures from Ireland. This ruined 
many thousand poor Protestants, in .whose hands the manufacture 
had been principally carried on; and from time to time, for forty 
years, new laws were added forbidding Irish merchants, of what¬ 
ever religion, to trade with any foreign nation, or to export or 
import any article, except through British merchants. The effect 
of these measures was that the Protestants became little less 
hostile to England than were the Catholics. 

The American War of Independence drained En gland and 
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Ireland of troops, and a threatened descent upon the Irish coast 
in 1799 determined the formation of corps of volunteers, who 
answered so readily to the call that in less than two years over forty 
thousand Irishmen were under arms. This opportunity was too 
good to be lost. In 1782 Grattan brought in a Bill removing all 
restrictions from Irish commerce; the Government opposed it, 
hut the volunteers, who by this time appear to have resolved 
themselves into a vast political club, declared it should be so, 
and it was passed. The Government then saw' the danger of the 
movement. The regular army was increased, a militia raised 
and officered by Bnglish adherents, and in a few years the 
volunteers were disbanded. 

For a short time. Catholics bad been permitted to join the 
volunteers, and thousands had done so ; after their dispersion the 
Protestants, in gratitude for the assistance of th9Datholics in the 
removal of tr^e restrictions, joined their late comrades in a 
demand for Catholic emancipation, forming in 1791 the society 
of United Irishmen. 

The society had existed but a short time, when the Pro¬ 
testants seceded, refusing to look for an alliance with France, or 
to contemplate an armed struggle with England. The Catholics 
utilized the knowledge derived from their volunteer service, and 
became the party whose wild hopes culminated in the rebellion 
of 1798: a rebellion that, however conceived, developed into a 
religious war, as did every rebellion that had gone before : con- 
ceived with shortsighted desperation, it was prosecuted with 
hideous and revolting cruelty, and suppressed with a bloody fury 
at which humanity shudders. All this took place under an 
Irish Parliament—the Parliament for the return of which 
O’Connell clamoured, and Irishmen laid thousands at his feet; 
but happily for the ffiture of the country, the year 1800 saw 
swept away the senate of a faction, dignified by the name of w 
Parliament: an assembly in which no Catholic dare show hia 
face—in the election for which no Catholic had a vote; and the 
year 1829 saw, for the first time, the Catholic and Protestant 
representatives of Ireland, elected by the people of both religions,, 
take their place in the united Parliament and their share in 
determining the destinies of a great United nation. 

The rebdlion of 1848, following so closely the frightful famine 
of 1847, was a consequence of the wave of revolution that then 
swept over Europe. A few people, frantic with the madness of 
despair, rose at the call of some harebrained enthusiasts, begin* 
ning and ending their campaign with the skirmish at Ballingarry, 
commonly called the battle of the Cabbage Garden. Happily 
that rebellion was an almost bloodless one, and then commenced 
the emigration to America that has in five-and-twenty yearn 
[Vol. C. No. CXCV1 II.]-New Sebies, Vol. XLIV. No. II. B B 
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materially changed the proportion of parties in Ireland, and may, 
in five-and-twenty more, render possible the loyal fusion of the 
two parties, now as rigidly divided as French and German, and 
the growth of a healthy national sentiment. 

Having thus glanced at the histoijr of the two races from the Con- 
■quest, we find that Ireland is now peopled by the descendants of 
those planted by James in Ulster, a few thousand pure Celts in 
West Connaught, and by a mixed race in Leinster and Munster, 
where the descendants of the English settlem have become fused 
with the Irish, have adopted their religion, as the deserted 
churches dotting at short intervals the counties of Waterford, 
Cork, Tipperary, and Limerick can testify; and men whose 
English names and splendid physique betray their origin, shout 
“Ireland for th% Irish,” and execrate the hated name of those 
cruel, but stalwdR, soldiers from whose loins they have sprung. 

But there is another point, the religious one, from which Irish 
society must be contemplated by those who would probe the 
causes of her discontent and propound a remedy with even a 
shadowy prospect of success. Some years since, an ingenious 
statistician arranged the proportion of the two reh’gions in the 
various trades and professions, in a pyramidical form, numbenng 
on each step the percentage of Protestants on one side, of Catholics 
on the other. The leather-breeches makers had the honour of 
being represented by the base, which showed 100 per cent, on the 
Catholic side, while the apex, representing the Viceroy, showed a 
like proportion on the Protestant side. The difierent stops between 
went upwards from manual labour to trades, farmers, professions, 
proprietors, nobility: and as each ascending step showed an 
ascent in the social scale, so did it display an ever-increasing 
proportion of Protestantism. This is not to be wondered at, when 
we remember that the penal enactments of William’s and Anne’s 
reigns resulted in the acceptance of Protestantism by almost every 
holder of property in Ireland; but the fact remains, that cutting 
the social pyramid in half, we find that an overwhelming propor¬ 
tion of the rank, wealth, and educated intelligence of the country 
is Protestant, while the proportion of the lower social strata is 
equallj^ Catholic. The efi^ct of this is to place in the field two 
great rival powers seeking political leadership—the Anstoonwy, 
and the Boman Catholic Ohurdi. That the landed proprietors, 
the great merchants, and the intellectual giants of a community 
are its natural leadma, is a proposition in sociology that would 
appear to require no proof, but the Catholic Church says:— 
“ No, I am your natural leader and adviser in matters of faith 
and moralsand the action of the Church in Ireland shows that 
she looks upon every incident in the lives of “ the faithful” as a 
matter of faith and morals. 
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From poor Paddy's cradle to his burial the phrase is held over 
him in terrorem. His marriage—the education of his children— 
the purchase of a farm—his vote at an election, whether of a re¬ 
lieving officer, guardian, diiqoensary doctor, or parliamentary 
representative—<very event, social or political, in which he is 
called upon to take a part, comet within the Church's elastic 
definition of “ faith and morals.*’ How, then, is he to be satis¬ 
fied? By satisfying the insatiable' demands of the Catholic 
Church ? That were hardly pessble, except England undertook 
to dip her finger into every politico>rel%ious pie in Europe. For 
instance, here is one of the many “ reasonable” demands put for¬ 
ward gravely, a short time since, by the lading exponent of 
Catholic opinion in Ireland :— 

“ Wliile the Pope is kept from his rightful sorereij^ty, there (‘an be no 
lasting peace in Christendom, and the Catholic populatipu of the world 
mcantimo will be restless and discontented* * In the meantime*’ suys 
the Holy Father, ‘ the Catholics of each state should insist that their 
Government shall take heed of the disastrous condition of affairs at 
Home. They have a strict right, as well as a solemn obligation, to do 
so, ‘ for,’ says the Pope, * if each of the faithful has a right to demand 
of his Government to guarantee him his personal lib^y, he has not 
the less right to invite it to guarantee the liberty of him who is for 
each the guide and interpreter of his faith and religion.’ ” 

No doubt every free subject has a right to “invite” the 
Government to do anything he chooses; but it is unlikely that 
Id this instance the British Parliament would see things in quite 
the same light. The Home Rule Association now steps in and 
cries, “ Irelwd for the Irish !” but the Protestants of the north 
of Ireland have sufficient sagacity to see that it means, Ireland 
for the Catholic Irish, and refuse to join the movement. The 
Home Rule leaders deciaxe for a dual represent^ion—a Parlia¬ 
ment sitting in Dublin, elected by the present constituents, aud 
an Imperial Parliament, titting in St. Stephen’s as at present. 
The one would vote supplies for Irish purposes, resume the 
management of the Ilrisa ^national debt, and enact all laws 
relating to Ireland; the other would continue to regulate Im¬ 
perial affairs as at The election fmr the two Houses 

would be separate. This plan, to any but the merest visionary, 
is palpably unfeasible. Not al<me would it be impossible to 
define where local afihirs might or might not become of imperial 
moment, but no person who studies the Irish representation can 
be blind to the certainty that an Irish Parliament, elected by the 
present constituencies, would be a Parliament devoted to the 
Catholic Church interests, and faithfully obeying the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. The Irish Catholic Church is not alone 
Catbolic but Ultramontane, and the Ultramontane Church of 
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the present day is essentially aggressive. She is making a l a st 
struggle against intellectual progress—a struggle in which she is 
being worsted in Italy, France, Spain, Germany, and Switzer¬ 
land ; she is losing thousands by clash of free thought in 
America. Outside Belgium her great stronghold is Ireland, 
where the priesthood have recovered the loss of influence caused 
by their opposition at first to the Fenian movement, and resumed 
their sway over a people naturally devotional and superstitious. 

There is not a doubt that an Irish Parliament would simply 
register the decrees of the Catholic Church ; but is it likely that 
England would stand by, and permit a reactionary Education Bill 
to pass ? or that the Protestants would calmly submit to being 
left out in the cold, while the Catholics were, as they would be, 
the recipients of every national plum that cbpld be bestowed 
by a Home Parliament ? Ten years would not roll over " re¬ 
generated ” Ireland ere her soil was red with the blood of the 
rival factions To know the feelings of a free people we must 
read the papers that circulate amongst them. The press at 
once leads and follows public opinion; it may deflect it con¬ 
siderably ; it cannot turn it back. Now, when we take up one 
of the “national ” papers of Ireland, what do we find ? We find 
the most uncompromising hatred of England and everything 
English; we find that the translation of Home Buie is separa¬ 
tion from England first, and Catholic Ireland in the future. The 
unpractical Irishman turns his longing eyes to the West, and for¬ 
getting that, for better for worse, Ireland is by geographical 
position indissolubly wedded to England, indulges in the im¬ 
possible dream of a union with the United States, where so 
many of his kindred have found a home. He is told by his 
political leaders that Home Buie will place him in a position to 
choose his own future, and, with the want of politick sagacity 
that has ever been a striking feature in the Celtic character, he 
places a blind trust in every fluent demagogue who best proves 
his freedom by the boldness and impunity with which he declares 
him to be a slave. 

If the religious aspirations and bigotry of the Catholics be 
extreme, those bf the Protestants are no less so. A story is told 
of a northern Protestant who returned to Ireland after an ab¬ 
sence of forty years; old friends were looked op, old memories 
revived. At length a sturdy Orangeman, in answer to an 
inquiry how things were progressing at home, said; 

“ Eh, mon, the counthry’s jest gone to the bod; why, a’hear the 
Lord Lieutenant does have Popish priests and beshops dinin’ at his 
table. Ah, weel, weel, a* mind the time when ef ye shot a Papist 

Jt was no barm j bat the noo, wad ye believe me ? ef ye went oot 
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an* kelled a Papist, a’m doramed ef they wudn’t tak an’ hang ye for 
et. There’s lebcrty for ye!” 

If smy person hesitates to believe that the same feeling exists 
to-day, his doubts will be i||)moved by making a short tour in 
Ulster between the Ist and' 13th of Julv, when an additional 
army of about 4000 broops and constabulary is^ annually moved 
to the north to prevent her Majesty's liege subjects from breaking 
into internecine war. If he assumes a Keen necktie in an 
Orange quarter or an ofange one in a Cathimc, he will, if he has 
not paid for his temerity with his life, return to England with 
a somewhat clearer idea of the frightful bigotry that disgraces 
Irish civilization and renders a working Irish Parliament an 
utter impossibility. 

The question then remains: what are the causes of Ireland’s 
discontent, and how can they be met ? England a^ plainly, 
what do you want ? Ireland’s burning patriots come forward, 
and, exhibiting the exhumed horrors of dead and buried penal 
enactments, cry out in frenzied orations for Justice to Ire- 
laud.” The Pi'Otean demand is reiterated in so many forms, 
and its clamorous vitality so plainly increased by every fre^ 
concession, thatlbewildered England knows not what to do. Mr. 
Gladstone came into power for tho purpo^ of grappling with 
the Irish difficulty, which he divided into three parts: Church, 
Land, and Education. The first was disestablished, to the delight 
of the Catholic Church, and disendowed, to her horror, for she 
had a pretty little scheme of coming, forward generously, when 
the English Establishment is attacked, as it wiU be, and saving 
it on condition that the English Churchmen assist in her esta¬ 
blishment in Ireland as the Church of the majority, when the 
funds would be found all ready for transfer. The disendowment 
not alone spoiled the j>lan, but inspired the Irish Church with a 
new vitality, and paved the way to a union between the two 
great Protestant sects in Ireland. The Land question, unlike 
the Church, came home to the great mass of the people, 
and much as has been written on the failure of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Bill, it has effected. much good in the west and 
in the south of Ireland, where the increase in the value of 
land may be imagined when the interest of a tenant at will, in 
three acres situated far from a town, and paying a yearly rent 
of 71. lOs., was disposed of a short time ago fov three hundred 
and fifty pounds ! The Education, like the Church agitation, is 
purely a clerical question in whi<^ the Irish people take no 
interest. , The Catholic clergy see that the system of education 
adopted in the national schools ia enlarging the mental calibre 
of the youth of Ireland, and imbuing them with a spirit of in- 
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vestigatiou inimical to the unquestioning reception of mediaeval 
fictions. A desperate fight will be made for denominational 
education, and the rallying cry o-f danger to faith and morals 
will be raised from Malin Head to Cape Clear, but England will 
hardly grant such a measure while its disastrous effects are so 
plainly shown in the province of Ulster, where denominational 
education practioally exists, and the members of the two religions 
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The Bar is more than three-quarter Protestant; the Eench 
is more than three-quarter .Catholic; while to secure the 
appointment of Catholic magistrates a system of social sub- 
soiling has been commenced, and frieze-coated farmers ap¬ 
pointed to the commission of the peace, ^ho, no matter how 
honest they may be, are neither respected nor trusted by a 
peasantry more aristocratic in "their leaning than any people in 
the world. Where, then, is the solution for this political problem ? 
Kot in Home Rule, for the PtoteBtant third of the nation would 
go to the wall; not in the present system, for Catholicism bids 
fair to attain the ascondeuiy that lELome Rule would give her, 
and a change of government would ^result in a similar state of 
affairs, only the Catholics would go to the wall instead of the 
Protestanta Between the fanatical extremes of the two par¬ 
ties there are many thousands who ask for and dream of 
no impossibilities, and who look for a measure of local 
government as a necessity that must ere long be -acknow¬ 
ledged by England. The impossibility of obtaining Govern¬ 
ment assistance towards the development of national resources 
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while Ireland claims that she is taxed to a larger proportion of 
the united revenue than was stipulated for at the Union, is a 
standing grievance that points the moral of many an inflamma¬ 
tory harangue. Irish fishermen leam lessons of disloyalty from 
the contemplation of the thousands annually expended in the 
fostering care of jScotch fisheries while assistance is denied to 
them ; Irish seaports know that wherever beddes improvements 
may be effected, no money handed to the ^-collector will be 
returned for their benefit; Irish riparian proprietors see thou¬ 
sands of acres annually submerged by preventible inundations, 
and ask in vain fi>r assistance f Irish projectors of the most 
trivial works of ^utility requiring an Act of Parliament, must, 
even though unoppc^ed, spend at least two thousand pounds in 
making their application for the Bill, and sending their witnesses 
to London, whue it might be done in Dublin for one-tenth of 
the cost The outcome of all this is a demand for federation 
from one party and for local legislation by Irish members of the 
British Houses from another. The most practical scheme pro¬ 
posed since the commencement of the Home Buie agitation was 
embodied in a letter written by the late * Earl of Clanoarty to 
Mr. Butt, M.P., in 1870. He says :— 

“ I have long been of opinion that in lieu of a Select Committee of the 
two Houses, sitting in London, a General Committee composed of the 
Irish members of the House of Commons and of Irish Peers having 
seats in Parliament, meeting in Dublin a month or six weeks before 
the opening of the Parliamentary session, would be a body much 
better fitted to inquire into and report upon all private Bills from 
Ireland intended to be laid before the two Houses.” 

He adds further on: “ To the same Ueneral Committee might 
also, in the first instance, be submitted to be reported upon, all 
public Bills relating exclusively to Ireland.” With the exception 
that the Committee should consist of equal numbers of Liberals 
and Conservatives, the scheme is sensible and feasible. When 
the day of its adoption comds, a giant stride will have been 
made in the sentimental union of the islands and consolidation 
of the kingdom. • 

But something more is requisite. The Irish are a sensitive 
people and peculiarly subject to sentimental impulse—a weakness 
it may be, of national character, but no less worthy of study by a 
nation and a dynasty who wish to bind Ireland in bonds of af¬ 
fectionate loyalty. That the Irish have ever been aristocratic 
in their leanings their history shows ; but they cannot be loyal to 
nu abstract idea, and to them Royalty is nothing more. There 
are many reasons why it would be impolitic to place one of the 
Royal Princes in the position of Viceroy of Ireland, but there are 
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none why royal residences should not b.e purchased in the north 
and south, in either of which the Sovereign, or one of the Royal 
Family might reside for a portion of every year. An English¬ 
man can hardly understand the effect of such an arrangement in 
attaching the Irish people to the Royal Familybut those living 
in Ireland know it weU—so well, that the project is discouraged 
in every possible manner by the national press, and the agitation- 
mongers, for whom contentnient were ruin. The samo observa¬ 
tions that apply to relations oetween the Royal Family and*^ the 
people, apply with twofold force to those*existing between 
the landlords and their tenants. More than' one-quarter of 
Ireland is owned by absentees, who annually draw from their 
properties nearly three millions sterling, of which but the merest 
fraction is spent in Ireland. This is a gigantic evil and one that 
must yet be grappled with, either by an increased proportion of 
poor-rates on absentee proprietors, or in some other manner. 
While it exists to its present extent, it is a dangerous flaw in the 
social fabric of'the country. 

The curse of Ireland has been government by extremes: 
obstinate refusal to hear any complaints, alternating with un¬ 
dignified and impolitic concessions to popular clamour; and 
while that system continues Ireland will remain discontented 
and dangerous. We have endeavoured to “ nothing extenuate, 
nor set down aught in malice,'’ but to Bh 9 w how unfit is the dis¬ 
united Ireland of to-day to govern herself, yet how necessary 
it is that her local governing powers should be extended in a 
more satisfactory manner than by a Government Board, and that 
the solution of her difficulty is, a firm Government, refusing to 
identify itself with either extreme faction. With perfect religious 
equality, and an educated people, with Irish measures dented 
at home, and brought forward in the Imperial Parliament with 
the stamp of the country’s approval, and with one of the Royal 
Family living in Ireland—^neither the head of a party, nor tlie 
representative of a ministry, but .one who would attract to him 
the people of all parties—^the well-wishers of Ireland might 
reasonably look forward to the time when the patriotism of 
Protestants and Catholics would work together for the national 
benefit, and render Home !^le possible. When that time comes. 
Home Rule will be unnecessary. 
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T he value of Celtic remains for the purposes of history and 
archaeology has been fully acknowledged; the great store 
of Welsh poetry is ahnost unexplored. But to those who seek 
to penetrate the dimness of the mystetiobs language which 
surrounds early '^elsh poetry the reward is I'eady, and we venture 
to say adequate. ^ It is with a view of throwing some light upon 
the works of one of the sweetest and most i^inating of for¬ 
gotten poets that the present paper has been undertaken. 

The last amd greatest of thq Welsh lyrists was Dafydd ab 
Gwilim. He died in the year 1400, and a portion of his* poems. 
appeared first in print a century ago. The language in which 
they arc written is obscure to the majority of his countrymen, 
and has been investigated only by some few archeeologists. He 
has therefore never found the audience to which his merit entitles 
him. A short account of his life, for which the materials are 
scanty enough, and of his works, which are rarely to be met with, 
will aid in forming some estimate of his real worth. 

The most trustworthy accounts of his life affirm that he was 
bom about the year 1340, the son of a Welsh gentleman of 
family. He was thus «he contemporary of Chaucer and Petrarch, 
and was subject to many of the influences which affected the 
“ Father of English poetry." The Wates of Ab Gwilim was in 
many respects like the England of Chaucer. The same French 
wars drew their contingents from England and Walea In the 
battle of Cresi^ the Welsh soldiers were specially distinguished, 
and in the army Which besieged Calais, it is said there were 
nearly five thousand Welsh foot soldiers. Minstrelsy was supported 
and encouraged in both countries, and in both countries abbeys 
and conventual edifices were centres of influence and hospi¬ 
tality. The spirit of feudalism and chivalry was still strong. 

Little is known of the early life of Dafydd. When young 
he was taken by his parents to the Court of Ivor the Generous, 
a nobleman who kept a great house in Monmouthshire, and who 
is said to have been a relative of his father. This nobleman 
became a warm patron of the poet, who was never weary 
of proclaiming bis gratitude in verse. But it was chiefly 
to his uncle Llewelyn, of Emlyn, that Dafydd owed his educa¬ 
tion, for by him he was trained in tHe severe discipline of 
Welsh verse, and from him he acquired an elegant proficienry.in 
the management of the liarp. 

At the age of fifteen he became formally attached to the 
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liou&eliold of Ivor. His position, however, seems to have been 
rathtir an anomalous one, for he was both steward and tutor to 
Ivor’s daughter. The latter appointment was an unwise one, as 
the result showed. Dafydd soon entertained a too warm feeling 
for his pupil, and her father thought to avert the consequences of 
his indiscretion by sending her to a nunnefy in Anglesey, whilst 
he retained h^ lover as his steward. But the poet immediately 
took service in a monastery not &r from the retirement of his 
lady, and fed his passion with such infrequent opportunities as 
he had of seeing her. Other means, too, he fiAid of wooing her, 
for poems of no doubtful meaning appear to have reached the 
young nun. 

“ Is it then true,” he asks in one such effhsion,* O lady of my 
love, that the summer grove of graceful Ijgjels charms thee no more ? 
Dost thou muse with the psalter in yon still house, my lady of the 
starry eyes ? Art thou indeed a saint, and beloved sister of yonder 
choir. In God’s name, away with the l)read and water, away with 
the wretched cresses. Have done, in Mary’s name, with the pattering 
prayers and creed of the monks of Rome. No nun is lihe spring ; our 
wood is brighter than the cloister. .Love dies, 0 maiden tair, at thy 
vows. Ah, better the ring and cloak and bright light dress of spring. 
Come to our beechen chair, and learn the cuckoo’s hymn. There in the 
green shade will we learn the true lesson of heaven and love.’’ 

This piteous appeal was, however, of no avail, aud nothing 
remained to Dafydd but to return to hishtewardship, which Ivor 
seems to have kept open for him, perhaps from the feeliug that 
the mischief was partly<bf his own making, 

Ab Owiiim had now enrolled himself in the order of minstrels 
who made each year, like the Proven 9 al troubadours, a circuit of 
their patrons. .Not only in Glamorganshire, where he was re¬ 
cognised as laureate of the shire, but in South Wales, and 
especially at Llewelyn’s house at Eralyn, the minstrels found a 
warm welcome. This circuit, which was called the clera, often 
drew Ab Gwilim from Ivor’s Court and extended his reputation. 
One strange story throws some light npoa the manners of the 
minstrels. The incident is said to have occurred at Emlyn, 
where many minstrels had assembled. Between one of these and 
Dafyd«l a quarrel arose, occasioned probably by the youthful 
vanity of the latter. At such poetical gatherings it was customary 
for the minstrels to choose one of their own number as a butt for 
the wit of the others, and upon him they were allowed to turn all 
the raillery of which they were capable, abusing and ridiculing 
him with extreme licence. Indeed, all abuse was tolerated except 

* Vt lleiau, x. It should be mentioned that the writer of the paper is 
responsible lor this and the loiiowing translations. 
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that which was founded on truth. Toihese attacks the unhappy 
poet had to make such impromptu replies as he could. Generally 
some one was chosen who ’could readily meet and retort the 
fanciful invectives, and upon one occasion our poet occupied this 
position. His special enemy seized the opportunity for venting 
hi# feelings, and exceeded, it is 8aid,*the very wide margin of 
toleration which was granted. But the next day Dafydd ab 
Gwilim took a terrible- revenge. He read in reply a poem so 
caustic and bitter, and which dealt so severely with the character 
of his opponent, that the unhappy young man fell doad in the 
hall. To this event Ab Gwilim refers as to a matter of notoriety 
in one of his extant poems. The fatal poem itself survive^ 
and will, certainly bear comparison with the article which did Tiot 
kill Keats. , 

This was not the only occasion when Dafydd had a poetical 
contest with a rival. Sometime later a poet of Anglessey ridiculed 
him for his devotion to a lady, and Ab Gwilim replied by 
taunting him with plagiarism and literary dishonesty! Tho dis¬ 
pute lasted for a considerable time, and neither poet would 
admit himself vanquished. Fortunately this cont^t hal a 
happier ending than the previous one. A reconciliation was 
effected by a third person, BoJa Bauol, who first declared in 
North Wales that our ^oet, known as the Demetian Nightingale, 
wa.s dead, and then in South Wales that a similar fate had over¬ 
taken the poet of Anglesey. The rivals then found that, like 
warriors after a combat, they had a greater respect for ^h other 
than they had imagined, and each wrote a pathetic elegiac 
lament upon his adversary. The result was most satisfactory. 
When the truth was discovered the old state of warfare could 
not be renewed, and a rincere friendship united the poets ever 
afterwards. 

A Welsh clergyman of the- reign of Queen Elizabeth tells us 
that he had spoken with a woman who in her youth knew 
another who had conversed with Ab Gwilim. He is described 
as a hand.some man of slender person, with golden hair, that fell 
in abundant ringlets upon his shhulders. Of this hair he was not 
a little vain, as his poems testify. He- s^s^ that the girls iu 
church would whisper that he haa stolen his sister's hair. 

We turn to his printed poems. Half of them are love- 
pocm.s, and reflect a joyous, ebangihg character, but never a 
trivial nature. We have seen that the lady whom he first loved 
was separated from him by her father. In his next passion he 
was not more fortunate. Six of his poems are addressed to this 
lady. Tho following verses are not dissimilar to the invitation 
which he gave to her predecessor in his affections. He implores 
lier to meet him in the grove— 
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Whilst we ave there beneath the leaves 
Birchen boughs shall form our eaves; 

We shall see the great-e^'ed deer, 

Hear the spring birds singing near; 

There the thrush shall tell his tale, 

To the brown backed nightingale. 

Nine tall trees with arms that meet, 

Form a bowery retreat; 

Thither, when the day is done 
All the cooing doves are gone; 

" Below, a sheltered rest is given. 

Above, the temple arch of heaven; 

And, if I dare whisper more. 

Golden clover forms the floor. 

There the wood is hushed and still/ 

Save where sings the bird or rill; 

There our house is fresh and fair, 

Joy and love and heaven are there. 

• There the blackbird meets her love. 

Kestrels haunt this darkened grove; 

There our bower, by jealous eyes, 

Undiscoverable lies. 

Thither then, to-night repair, 

(Wilt thou not ?) my lady fair: 

Bright-eyed maiden, I implore,* 

Grant me this, if nothing more.* 

But to this invitation the lady sent no favourable reply, and 
shortly after we find him resigning all hope of her favour. In 
truth, the Laura of our Petrarch had now appeared. And some 
title to the Italian name Ab Gwilim may claim, if we consider 
the constancy of his devotion and the number of poems—147— 
which he addressed to her. He describes their meeting as taking 
place at Rhosyr, in Anglesey. Bhosyr, now known as Newborough, 
IS at present a small village, whose inhabitants barely earn sub¬ 
sistence by the sale of coarse matting, which they make from 
the sea-r^s. It was then the brilliant resort of noblemen and 
the wealthy. 

“ On St. Peter’s eve,” says the poet, “ I was watching at Rhosyr on 
the Sea, the gay and gallant people who passed me by, when there 
appeared the bright stir of Venedotia, my renowned and peerless 
Enid. Fair was sjie, of slender neck, white and wise, and gentle and 
kind; for love of her bright face followed many a one, and her colour 
was like the pure snow. It was a wonder with the people that the 
heavens had given so sweet a maid.”t 

* Gwahoddiad Dvddgu i’r Deildj, xix. 
t 1 Forfadd pattwelodd y Bardd hi gyntaf> xxi. 
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This lady was Morvyth, the daughter of a gentleman of 
Anglesey; and, as was to 1^ expected, the poet’s love did not 
run smoothly. His first present, a vessel of wine, which he teUs 
us would have gratified a monarch, was rejected with disdain. 
The costly offering was thrown upon the head of the servant who 
presented it. “ Tms,” says the poet, more in sorrow than in anger 
“ was disrespect to me” His love wt^not, however, quenched. 
It broke forth in song. As the lady was not accessible to him¬ 
self, the birds from the groves were commanded to utter his 
appeal. The wind, the cuckoo, the woodcock, the blackcock, 
and the seagull all bear his plaintive messages. It was thus he 
addressed the seagull 

SeagtiU, child of the oceaa stream, 

Pale as the slow xnoon^s silver beam, 

Spotless, inviolate beauty is thine, 

Thrown like the flash of a glove on the brine; 

Light are thy steps on the foam of the sea. 

Whose fish are a dainty prey to thee. 

Blameless bird, wilt thou deign to bear, 

My letter of praise to a maiden fair ? 

To a maiden whose love like an arrow of fire, 

Pierces my heart with wild desire ? 

Ocean lily, come to my hand, « 

Take me this letter across the strand; 

Nun of the edge of the foam of the sea, 

Tell her how she is renowned by me; 

Climb to the height of her castle hall, 

Thence shalt thou see her, the fairest of all; 

Toll her the passion with which 1 pin c, 

Haste to my lady, bid her bo mine. 

But bird, be wise, be this thy care, 

That gently thou speak to my lady fair; 

And yet, my messenger, say for her sake, 

If I ao not please her my heart will break. 

Alas! my love is tender and true! 

Never did Taliesin woo, 

Or Merlin a maid that with her could compare. 

0, bird, shouldst thou see her when thou^ ak there, 

Greet her the fairest of all the fair. 

If Morvyth will not smile on me, 

I care not how soon my death may be.* 

How long this wooing continued unsuecessful is uncertain. 
Thirty poems at least are addressed to her during this period, 


* 


* Y wylan yn llattai, xxviii. 
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varying in their expression, like a lover’s mood, from hope ot 
despair. The lady was not easily won, or if she had given her 
heart to the poet her ^rents would by no means consent to unite 
their daughter with a lover whose only w^th was his song and 
his harp. Upon the whole it went ill with Dafydd at this time. 
In the following melancholy stanzas he reproaches her for her un¬ 
kindness, and speaks forqj^^ingly of the result of her cnruelty;— 

Ah, shouldst thou slay thy lover true, 

Twill prove thine own demerit; 

Such fate where only love is duo, 

Will stain thy spotless spirit. 

Then me a woodland grave shall bide, 

And earth shiJl be my pillow; 

Two trees shall grow on either 8ide» 

A birch and weeping willow. 

And on me only shall be laid. 

Cerecloths of summer clover; 

The quivering trees shall stoop to shade 
Thy broken-hearted^lover. 

There they shall gently fay him low, 

Beside the upland meadow ; 

Where many an old and gnarled bough, 

* Shakes down its chequered shadow. 

There Jealousy can never come, 

To touch what earth encloses; 

Nor Malice 6nd the quiet home 
Where thy dead love reposes. 

But there the studious priest to stray 
In hours of learned leisure, 

As well befits his robes of grey, 

Shall find a sober pleasure. 

And there the blackbirds ofb shall brood, 

And church-like music hover, 

Where far within the solemn wood, 

Low lies thy hapless lover. 

And round the thrush’s song shall float 
And summer growths he greatest, 

And there the cuckoo’s organ note 
Be earUest heard and latest. 

And all the birds shall masses say, 

That I may be forgiven, 

Until my spirit purged of clay, 

Be fit to enter heaven.* 


* Claddu y Bardd o gariad, xxxii. 
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These gloomy forebodings were unfulfilled. Morvyth without 
the knowledge of her parents consented to a union, which it 
must be admitted was irregular even for thosfe times. The 
forest aisles and woodland chancel which were to have witnessed 
the poet’s burial saw the oelebratioa of his marriage- A brother 
minstrel, one Madoc Benlras, ofilciated, and the thrash, we are 
told, was clerk. Horvyth'e friends however indignantly repu¬ 
diated the ceremony^ shortly afterwards gave her to a 
wealthy husband, by name Oynvng Cynin. Dafydd ab Gwilirn 
says that he was an old and decrepid man. Whenever he speaks 
of him he calls hiip the Little Crookback," and he loses no 
opportunity of illustrating the Welsh opulence of abusive terms 
upon this instance. The truth was, however, probably at variance 
with our poet’s assertions: Oynvrig Cynin was a captain in the 
English army at the battle of Cressy, and the poet himsel f had 
a wholesome fear of coming into personal contact with the “ de¬ 
crepid old man." But m oner of his letters to Morvyth he 
describes him as a “ sootbag," a “ speckled alligator," and an 
“Atheist." However, Morvyth now became the legal wife of 
Cynvrig, and Dafydd was compelled to make the best of the 
situation. From nis point of view it does not appear to have 
been a very bad one, for he never ceased writing poems to the 
lady, or having clandestine interviews with her. At last he 
so wi ought upon her that sHe eloped with him, an event which 
he celebrates in two poems of triumph. The “ speckled alli¬ 
gator,’’ however, again appeared upon the scene, took back his 
wife, and brought Dafydd before a court of justice, who punished 
him with a heavy fine. As the poet had no effects except a 
trichord harp be was unable to pay the fine, and was thrown 
into prison. Unexpected help was at hand. The men of 
Glamorgan, whose laureate he was, and who held his songs in 
■high esteem, came forward, and by paying the fine set the poet 
free. In return for this he wrote a graceful poem, in which he 

entreated the sun to visit and ble® Glamorgan :— , 

» * 

“ Go, Sun, 1 implore thee, thou bright, slow splendour, and in that 

dear land suffer not the brides to be borne away by immoderate waters, 
nor unkindly frosts and untimely winds to, blast the crops. Let not 
the angry stars rain calamitous influence on tree or herb, nor the rough 
winds descend from their mountain strongholds. But pour thou each 
day upon Glamorgan thy warmth at mom and eve, and fold my country 
in thy amplest light.” (xciii.) 

In spite of the warning which he had thus had, the poet 
attempted once more to carry off Morvyth, but this time without 
success. He wrote, he tells us, seven score and seven poems in 
her honour. About a hundred are to be found in the printed 
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collection. The titles of the following will indicate their con¬ 
tents :— 

“ To the Shepherds who terrified Morvyth with a rattle.”—liXV. 

“ The wreath of peacock’s feathera—Morvyth’s gift.”—LVII. 

“ To the hare that_frightened»Morvyth when she was going to the 
grove to meet the poet.”—I*. 

“ To the overflowing waters that prevented the poet from crossing 
the river to visit Morvyth.”—XLI. * 

“ To express the poet’s regret for a presnmptuotis word which had 
offended Morvyth.—To Morvyth when the poet heard that she 
was about to marry the Little Crookback.”—LXVI. 

“ What the cuckoo told the poet about Morvyth’s marriage with the 
Little Crookback.”—LXX. 

“ The story of how the poet took Morvyth from the Little Crook¬ 
back.”—LXXIV. 

“ Praise of the Nightingale, and a satire upon the Bavcu that 
• croaked while the poet was waiting for Morvyth in tho 
grove.”—LXXXV. 

! “ The willow-hat that Morvyth wo|o for the poet.”—LXXXV. 

“The poet’s complaint when he was compelled to pay a fine to 
Crookback for carrying Morvyth away.”—XCII. 

“ A prayer that little Crookback might bo drowned when he sailed 
to France as an officer with Rhys (ilwgaa and 300 Welshmen 
under Edward III.”—XCiX. 

“ To the grey brother who sought to make Morvyth a nun.”—ClII. 

“ A comparison of Morvyth to the harp.”—CV. 

“ Satire upon the Echo-rock that answered the poet when he was 
calling upon Morvyth.”—CXIII. 

“To Morvyth, when she said the poet was growing old.”—CXVII. 

Ali Gwilim survived Morvyth for many years. As age really 
came upon him he retired to Cardiganshire, where it is probable 
he was one of the many minstrels connected with the noble 
Abbey of Yystrad Fflur or Strata Florida. Ivor the Generous 
and his wife had died of the plague, but at this time in Wales a 
home was never wanti^ for a true poet. This home Ab 
Gwilim found at Strata Florida^ and beneath the yews of the 
abbey he was buried in the year 1400. The same year saw the 
death of Chaucer, and thus ilie last great poet of Wales and 
the first of England, who* had probably never heard each other’s 
names, passed away together; their works were to meet with a 
very different destiny. The epitaph upon the tomb of Ab 
Gvmim stated that below were buried Dafydd ah Gwilim and 
Welsh song. In the next year the abbey was burned by 
Henry VI. Two centuries afterwards the place was visited by 
Leland, who says of it:—“ The cemetery wherein the country 
about doth bury is very large, and meanly walled with stone. 
In it be xxxix great yew trees. The fratry and iufirmitory be 
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BOW mere ruina” More than two centuries have elapsed since 
the visit of Leland. The " fratry and infirmitor/’ have vanished 
altogether; the “ xxsix great yew trees” have left not a trace of 
their existence, but there stands yet one wall of the ancient 
abbey, with an admirable Norman aoorway and a window. Over¬ 
grown as they are with ivy and flowery they indicate with suflB- 
cient emphasis the former splendour of the place. 

The compositions addressed to Morvyth form nearly attiird of the 
printed works of Dafydd ab Gwilim. The remainder consists of 
poems of a similar character, of idylls, elegiei^ and a few religious 
poems. All these bemr the characteristics of the second epoch in 
the history of Welsh literature. The first epoch, which las^ from 
the fourth to the sixth century, exhibits very certainly a pagan 
element. Christianity is being assimilated, and the noble but 
barbaric mysteries of Druidism cloud and obscure the language 
and images of Aneurin, Taliesin, Llywarch, and Merlin. It is 
otherwise with the poems of the second epoch. These have 
lost the metaphysical obscurity of the first period, and have 
gained an idyllic sweetness or a courtly grace which contrasts 
forcibly with the battle-cries of Aneurin or the rhapsodies of 
Taliesin. Narratives, such as that of which the “ Gododin” is 
an uncouth fragment, have given' place to the graceful ode. The 
laureate crown of this pen^ must be adjudged to Dafydd ab 
Gwilim. The following idyll will to some extent illustrate the 
poet’s playful style:— 

THE POET AND THE MAID. 

JTe. Fair morrow to my lady-love. 

She, Thanks, cuckoo-poet of the grove. 

ffe. Art thou well in health and glee ? 

She. Yes, if that is aught to thee. 

He. How I joy to see thee, maid. 

She. Many a fool the same has said. 

He. Love, how fair thou art to see! 

She. If I am, no thanks to see. 

He. What a lovely face is thine 1 

She. All the cost of it is mine. 

He. And thy dark eyes like the sea 1 

She. Both of them belong to me. 

He. Well thou answerest, maiden fair. 

She. Thee to please I do not care. 

He. Wilt thou grant me or deny ? 

She, Maybe 1 can not reply. 

H.e. Thou art dumb then, I suppose— 

She. That of course, my answer shows. 

He. Maid, is money dear to thee ? 

She, Fool, such questions anger me. 

IVol. C. No. CXCYIII-j— New Series, Vol. XLIV. No. II. C C 
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He. Are there kinder words in store F 
She. No, there are not; ask no more. 

He. Tell me, in a word or two, 

Should I win if I should woo ? 

She. No, by Mary! this I swear, 

In my heart thou hast no share. 

He. What! dost thou refuse to wed ? 

She. Thee I hate—enough is said. 

He. I am strong, disdainful maid. 

She. By Mary, I will cry for aid. 

He. Then let us to the altar go. 

She. To deceive my father so f 
He. Can I ever hope to please ? 

She, Not with questions su^h as these. 

He. Then I’ll seek a maid more kind. 

And 1 a lover to my mind.* * 

The next poem which we shall translate recalls by its joyous 
delight in the natural beauties of spring-time, and by the ringing 
reiteration of its rhymes, the lays of the German Minnesingers. 
Indeed, a striking list of resemblances might be drawn up 
between the songs of our Welsh poet and those of Walther von 
der Vogelweide, the greatest of the Minnesingers. 

THJ5 MONTH OF MAY. 

God knew well when it was the dav 
And fitting hour for the birth of May. 

The growing leaves in their green array, 

Welcomed the first of the morns of May. 

I watched the forest’s tasselled spray, 

And ye&tcrclay God gave the May. 

Praised of the poets, she did not delay. 

Glad was uiy heart at the coming of May, 

For the gifts are many she gives away— 

A generous-handed month is May! 

V She gives me money, the best alway, 

The fair green hazel coins of May. 

Florins that grow in the leafy way, 

And fleur-de-lyst of the mint of May. 

Surely treachery keeps away. 

As I shelter me under the wings of May. 

Sad is my heart that she will not stay, 

For ever and ever, the month of May; 

For then my lady does not delay 


* Ymddiddan rhwng y Bardd a merch. clxxx. 
t The florin stamped with a fleur-de-lys was, as we ieam from Mr. J, A. 
Symmonds' admirable “Introductionto the study of Dante" (p. 158), a coin 
first struck by the Florentines to commemorate tlicir victories over the Pisans 
and Sicucse in the year 1252. ' * 
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To speak to me under the circle of Maj; 

And gentle poets learn thwr ky—* 

Their sweetest and best, from the songs of May. 

The bkmeless child of the heavenly day, 

In a pure gre&i robe is innocent May. 

Her wisdom purges our follies away, 

And life is bright in the month of May. 

Then with my love in the groves by day, 

I wander alone in the month of May; 

By night beneath the stars 1 stray. 

Blackbirds, not hawks, are the bii^ of May. 

O, but a quivering green array 
Falls on the folds and fields of May; 

0/but the nightingale’s roundeky 
Bings in the musical rhymes of May. 

The poets are right when the poets say, 

“ There is no beauty as fair as May I” 

The blue-winged peacocks are fair and gay; 

Wliich of them all is as fair as May ? 

Who would build him a house of clay 
Bather than dwell in the groves of May ? 

Nurse of the wUd-rose^and the bay 
And tender hazels is gentle May. 

The farther the autumn the better away. 

Kinder, I wot, is the month of May. 

Summer will come, then she will not stay, 

And loving tears will be shed for May. 

Yet now I clothe me in green array, 

Glad is ray heart at the coming of May. 

Ah ! would that God would hear mo pray, 

And Mary, that we might keep the May, 

And the Welve long months I would ask that they, 

If God permitted, might each be May. 

The deep impression which the ceremonial of the Church 
made upon an imaginative mind is vividly shown in these 
poems. The great houses of Ystrad Fflur, Conway, Valle Crucis, 
Neath, and others scattered throughout the country, brought 
the people into contact with an imposing ritual, which awed 
them even when they bad ceased to respect its ministers. In 
the fourteenth century there was already a reaction in tho 
popular mind against the Church. The power which the Bomish 
estoblishment wielded for many centuries, and especially its 
direct authority over the whole life of the individual, was felt to 
be an intolerable burden. The orders of the Benedictine monks 
and mendicant friars contributed also, each in its several way, to 
bring about tho general sentiment which is humorously reflected 
in the pagas of Chaucer and Boccaccio. The first order, by its 
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indolence and devotion to luxurious living rather than to sound 
learning, aroused the distrust of a people who were already 
awaking from their lethargy; and the second was particularly 
unlikely to find favour with the minstrels, whose rivals they 
were for the patronage and hospitality of the wealthy. Indeed, 
tradition still records many of their quarrels and mutual recri¬ 
minations. Thus there existed, not only through the country 
but often in the mind of a single individual, a double feeling— 
respect for the ritual and a distrust of the priest. This double 
feeling is to be seen in the poems of Ab Gwihm, The following, 
for instance, with its fancifol allusions to ritualistic service, will 
illustrate one side of this feeling :— 

Early to-day my footsteps strayed ^ 

Underneath the hazel shade; 

There I heard, at morn’s first blush, 

The inimitable thrush. 

Swift, with neither stop nor stay, 

He had come from far away; 

He had come across the Dee, 

My love’s messenger to me. 

Bell-like from his slender throat 
Through the thicket rang his note. 

Many a branching flower graced 
The cope about his dainty waist, 

While bis cassock floated fair 
On the blue wings of the air; 

At our altar there was seen 
Nothing common, nothing mean. 

Morvyth scut him, sent to me, 

This bright priest of melody. 

For I heard him, loud and clear, 

Preach the Gospel without fear; 

To the land 1 heard him read 
An intelligible creed; 

And the holy wafer he 
Kaised—a leaf from off the tree. 

'I'hen the fluent nightingale 
(Priestess with him of the dale) 

Bang the bell to signify 

That the Host was raised on high; 

While the priest, high overhead 
Baised the symbol of the bread. 

And with it, in sweet accord, 

Worship to our King and Lord. 

All the rite delighted me, 

And the woodland minstrelsy,* 

* Y ceiliog bronfraith. xlv. 
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With the sombre doctrines of the Friars our poet had little 
sympathy. These ecclesiastics did not seem to him, as to some 
of his contemporaries, to be hypocritical, but to preach wrongly 
a gloomy view of life. His own nature delighting in joyous 
open-air communion with wood and mountain, and breaking 
into spontaneous song with the music of hill and grove, shrank 
from asceticism as untrue. His doctrine is at least intelligible. 
To the “grey brother^* he says:— 

“ God is not so cruel a» withered monks affirm.* The belief in His 
cruelty comes from priests who brood ever ancient parchment. God 
will not destroy the soul of an honest man for his love of matron or 
maid. Three things are loved throughout the world: beauty, fair 
weather, and health; and a maid is the fairest ilower in heaven, nert 
to God himself. From heaven comes all joy; all sorrow and sadness 
come from hell. Song is esteemed joyous by young and old, by the 
sick and by the whole. It is as right for me to sing as for thee to 
preach, for me to wear the minstrel’s garb as for thee to trail thy 
beggar’s rags. And what are thy hymns and suffrages but songs and 
antiphons ? What is the Psalter of King David but poems to God 
the Lord ? Not with one and the same meat does God feed all men. 
Few be they who are the creators of a true poem, but every man can 
patter a paternoster. But when this shall give as much pleasure as 
the recital of a poem, and when the maidens of Venedotia love the 
Psalter as they do my lays, X will sing, by my troth, perpetual pater¬ 
nosters, and cease not. Until then, eoufusion seize mo if I sing any 
song but love songs.”* 

In other poems Dafydd ab Gwilim uses the friar to point his 
moral. Without direct abuse, he sufficientljishows the estima¬ 
tion in which the oiendicant priest is held by himself and his 
audience. Some instances of this will bo found in the following 
amusing quarrel between the Poet and his Shadow:— 

Yesterday waiting my lady fair, 

Until the passing shower were over, 

Beneath the birch-tree’s drooping hair, 

I stood like any foolish lover. 

When lo! I saw a figure rude 
Standing in hideous solitude, 

And bowing oft with mien polite 
Now to my left, now to my right, 

I crossed myself in dire dismay, 

And all my patron saints I named, 

Then to the figure I exclaimed— 

“If thou art man, who art thou, pray 

SHADOW. 

’Tis I, whom thou hast seen before, 

Only thy Shadow, nothing more. 


* Y Bardd a’r Brawd Bwyd. exUx. 
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Remain thou still for Mary’s sake. 

While I my proper office take. 

My office is to follow thee 
And always by thy side to be; 

And thou shalt find me faitiifai stdll 
Abiding ever—^thus I will 
Reveal thee, gentle master mine, 

What man thou art, what shi^ is thine ? 

POST. 

What cause hast thouy incessant sneak. 

To follow me thus P What dost thou seek F 
Is it that thou for hire dost serve 
Some jealous wretch, thou ugly curve ? 
Spying me out, thou long-shanked knave. 
Thou mercenary scarecrow slave ? 

SllABOW. 

In this, good sir, thou dost but err. 

P03ET. 

Do I, thou devil-desceuded cur P 
Why is it then, thou giant shoot, 

Thou lank, distorted, haglike brute 
(Save that a hag is fair to thee). 

Thou piece of aged gluttony. 

Thou art more like some hideous dream 
Than form that might a man beseem; 

Some priest that mouths and mumbles much,' 
Or wf^legged hag on blackened crutch. 

Or shepherd of the imps of hell, 

Or scarecrow in a monkish shell, 

Or leprous chief of scurvy men, 

Or heron bloated in the fen. 

That stumbles on the frozen ground, 

Where its uncleanly food is found. 

Or shrivelled witch amongst the weeds, 

Or crane that vomits as it feeds ; 

Thou palmer-facc, of dullest race. 

Black friar in a hempen case. 

Hung round with rags from head to sole, 
Whence hast thou come, old garden pole ? 

BHAX>OW. 

I have followed thee with secret glee, 

Pull long by wood and lawn and lea, 

And at thy side T well descried 
* Thy myriad tricks and sins beside. 

Were I to show one-half 1 know 
My tale would work thee many a woe. 
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I 

POET. 

Tbou pitoheT'iieck, I little reck; 

No man but knows all thou canst show; 

Thou devil’s spawn, have I forsworn 
M; oath) or slain a lamb forlorn ? 

Do I at chickens pebbles throw, 

Or frighten children on the way P 
Why, scarcely ever in my life 
Have 1 mislM a stranger’s wife, 

Or led a virtnous maid astray. 

saADow. 

Faith, should I make those secrets known 
That now dire kept by me alone. 

Thou certainly wouldst quickly be 
• Swinging right high on the gollows-^trecj 

SOET. 

Ah, cruel snare 1 Yet thou beware 
Of telling, though tbou nriayst divine ; 

Be silent still, as though there were • 

A muzzle on that mouth of thine.* 

Perhaps the two most marked characteristics of these lyrics are 
a naive vanity and a straightforward simplicity even in mattera 
that tell against the poet himself. He is never ashamed of 
describing the dread which the approach of Little Crook¬ 
back caused him, nor the discomfiture which his own vanity 
brought upon him. As he saw himself growing older aud losing 
those personal adi^ntagcs whose possession had been bis greatest 
delight, he could endure no longer the sight of the mirror which 
told him the unflattering truth. "Thou blue, round concave 
moon,” he says, " illusory mercurial image, mysterious verge of 
dreamland, brittle brother of ice, treacherous yet alluring jewel, 
a wizard formed thee. Liar, blue-black deceiver, wry-mouthed 
untruthful mirror, to the flames with thee!” With the same 
vivacity he prays for the disaster of his enemy, and narrates bi.s 
ow'n. There is an account, almost in Chaucer’s vein, of a night 
spent by him at an inu. There, as usual, he was enamoured 
of a lady whom he saw at the host’s table, nor was it long before 
he became acquainted with her, aud au assignation was made, to 
be kept when the rest of the party had retired. “ There were 
not uttered between us,” he says, " three words; or if there were 
no one heard them.” As, however, the poet was a stranger to 
the house, the darkness brought him into great confusion. Having 
left his room he stumbled first upon three English pedlars snoring 
amongst their goods. They awoke and took him for a robber. 


* Y fiardd a’i gysgod. clxxi. 
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and it was with difficulty that he escaped them. Then bewil¬ 
dered he continued his flight, striking bis shins against stools 
and benches, and his head against doors, and knocking down 
tables in his passage until he fell amongst a clanging array of 
pots and pans. Then arose the howling and barking of all the 
curs of the establishment; the servants hurried to and fro 
seeking the cause of the disturbance, whilst the poet with a 
beating heart hid himself until quiet wu restored. Then emerging 
from his place of concealment he found by a lucky chance his 
own chamber, where he asked heaven’s forgiveness for the mis* 
chief he had done, and the wickedness he had meditated. 

Reference has already been made to the poet's power of vitu¬ 
peration. Anything that thwarted him drew down upon itself 
a voluble cataract of abuse. Some instances of this have already 
been given. The thunder which frightened Morvyth was a “ red 
and howling witch, a cymbal-clashing hag, a screaming ho^nd, a 
rainy crow-clapper, the horselaugh of heaven, the braying of the 
copper clouds,” and so on through fifty lines of energetic invec¬ 
tive. The mist'which hid his path to Morvyth was the “ vapour 
of the furnace of hell, the father of rain and thieves, and the 
grandfather of hoar frost.” The pool into which he fell on tho 
morass was a “ demon’s fishing pond, the foul swine’s chosen 
bathing place.” Like a child Dafydd ab Gwilim was ready to 
strike any object that hurt him. The next translation shall be 
almost literal. The lover is speaking beneath his lady’s 
window:— 

He. There is an icicle at my heart, my head is distraught. I am exposed 
to the blast, and my tears freeze upon iny cheek. Long have 
I walked over the snow, like snow myself. 1 must needs leap 
the brook at night, and the clods are hard and heavy: I dare 
not turn my head lest tho treacherous soil yield like marsh 
ground beneath my step. 

God knows that it is evil speaking here below. Open thy lattice, 
beautiful one, that slumberest in thy couch above. 

She. Indeed I shall not open it, speak from without, good sir. 

He. The closed window prevents, draw but the latch, my beautiful 
one. 

She. The casement will creak; my father will easily awake. 

He. He sleeps, he sleeps deeply; by heaven he will not awake. 

She. My mother will hear it; she will chide me if I open it. 

He. Wet thou with thy finger the pivot of the hasp of the window. 

Afterwards, if it creak, I will ask, alas! for nothing more. 

She, If thou art, indeed, iu earnest in thy love—there, I have opened it. 
He. Good evening, fair maid. How Imutiful thou art! 

She. Good evening, fair sir, if thy message be an honest one. 

He. Suffer me to come nearer that I may deliver my message. 

She. It were uncourteous of thee to ask it: alas! 1 dare not. 
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Jle. In mjr breast there is fierce pain. It is stabbed through aud 
through. And my hei^, say they what they may, is pierced 
a hundred times. I must needs disguise myself that none may 
know me. In bitter truth 1 shall die for the love of thee.* 

But neither the imaginary and quoruloos sorrows of un 
requited love, nor the transient triumphs of successful passion, 
filled up the whole nature of Dafydd ah Gwilini. He had 
far deeper and more real feelings than those which united 
him to his brother minstrels, as they journeyed a musical but 
roystering band from abbey to castle, and castle to hall, upon 
their “cTcra.” The sinceri^ of his gratitude to his early 
patrons cannot be doubted. His elegy on Llewelyn of Emlyn, 
his poems to Ivor, and elegies on the other friends whom he 
survived, bear withem to the true affection with which he long 
remembered his benefactors; and his pasdon for Morvyih, though 
chequered by many errors, was in some respects an ennobling 
one. Nor should it be forgotten in estimating the poet’s 
character, that the ceremony which brought himself and Morvyth 
into relationship, irregular as it was, was deemed by him a real 
marriage. And when meetings with her were no longer pos¬ 
sible, through the just jealousy of her legal husband, the poet’s 
muse remained faithful to her; and long after her death, when 
he himself was oppressed by the infirmities which attend ad¬ 
vanced age, he recalled in his latest songs the memory and the 
name which had given their beauty to»his earliest productions. 
These specimen translations may be aptly closed by a poem 
written in a different vein from the preceding. It was com¬ 
posed in the poet’s declining years. Memories of Ivor had come 
upon him, and of Qlamoigan, which had early appreciated his 
song, and stood by him in trouble. But all his affection culmi¬ 
nated at the tomb of Ivor, where he laid his wreath of un¬ 
dying roses. 

THE POET SENDS THE SUMMER TO GLAMORGAN. 

Summer, sire of might divine. 

All the newer growth is thine; 

Jewelled king, thou dost awake, 

Life and light in bhsh and brake; 

We may trace in fresher grass, 

Where thy royal footsteps pass; 

In each forest of the land, 

Thy triumphal arches stand; 

All the lowland open lies. 

Like another Paradise. 

Thou hast built us bowery eaves, 

Ymddiddan a Merch dan ei Tfeneatr. chi. 
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Thou hast given us Bowens and leaves; 
Now by ash and oak aie heard. 
Chirpings of the callow bird, 

Now there floats the whole day long. 
In the copse the blackbird's song; 
Summer flair, summer bright, 

Thou art giver of delight. 

Hear me, Summer, thou shalt be. 
Bounteous messenger for me. 

Fly to Bssyllt,*^ hasten forth, 

From the rude land of the North, 

Go, until thou reach the sea, 

And the land beloved of me; 

Take my greeting, kindly told, 

To Glamorgan twentyfold; 

Twice a hundred blessings bear, 

To Glamorgan true as fair. 

From the mountain to the strand, 

Pass and compass sdl the land« 

Let her grasses stay thy feet. 

Bless her fields of corn and wheat, 
Fruitful takes and fertile dells, 

Marhle halls where kindness dwells. 
There her lords for poets* meed, 

Pour the win»‘ and pour the mead ; 
There in bright continuous band, 
Orchard^strctch across the land. 

Birds that sing from tree to tree, 

Fill the air with love and glee; 
Tangled branches cluster o'er, 

Leafy wall and flowered floor ; 

There the fields as tribute pay 
JBiglit kinds of corn and three of hay. 
Fields that stretch from hill to sea, 

A cloth of trefoil tapestry. 

There the lord does not withhold, 

From his poet mead and gold; 
Through the palace ever rings. 

Music of the voice and strings; 

Day by day from out the sou 
Spring the crops to guerdon toil, 
Wheat beneath the labourer’s hands, 
Wheat to spare for other lands ; 

Dear Glamorgan, by the sea, 

Other lands rejoice for thee. 

Summer, come with season fair, 
Blessings to Glamorgan bear, 


* A name for South Wales. 
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Opening flqwers and buds that grow, 

Q<dden herald, take and go. 

Let thine earliest aunlight fall 
On each ahite and glittering hall; 

Give her dll the growths of Spring, 

Add thy choicest blossoming: 

Smile upon her palaoe halls, 

Linger by her cottage walls, 

Let thy footsteps tarrv long 
Where her grass is rich and itroug. 

Shake thou down in all her bowers 
Flower-like £rait and fruit-like flowers; 

Let her crops for plenty he 
As the streams that fill the sea. 

Still with orchards clothe her land, 

All her hills with vineyards bless, 

Scatter from a generous hand 
Largess of thy fruitfulness. 

And when thou hast given these, 

When her foli^ thiwest grows, 

I wiU gather from her trees 
Bud and blossom of the rose; 

Jewels of the woodland way, 

Trefoil and the meadow bloom. 

These memorials I will lay 
On my golden Ivor’s tomb. 

A few words should perhaps be said upon the metrical 
system on which these poems are written. It depends upon 
a complicated principle of alliteration and rhyme. Alliteration 
is scarcely a good name for the consonance of these verses, as 
the principle is much more involved than that upon which the 
old English alliteration depends. An example or. two will 
illustrate this best. A consonant verse, we must premise, is 
divided into two parts; the second of which ^repeats the conso¬ 
nants of the firsts with a variation of the vowels. If we now 
take the line which describes a fog: ^ 

Tain nnwynrew H Tan y ntanron; 
yrandjaiher tjf hoarfrost^ father of ihieees^ 

or this; 

owaLasa Haul |] otoywziWyBii yw ui 
the pathway of tJee sim is a trueh of lights 

we find each to consist of two parts corresponding with one 
another, except in the case of the last consonant, where uni¬ 
formity would render the sound monotonous. This is the general 
principle, but it is capable of infinite variety; twenty-four 
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different systems have been acknowledged from the earliwt 
times, adapted to different rules of harmony. Dr. Pughe, the 
Celtic scholar, says of the principle— 

“These rules of harmony are adapted tp the concatenation (or con- 
sonauce) to form the component parts of a metre in a inann^ similar to 
a passage in music, the concatenated periods answering to perfect chords 
and accented notes, having in their intervenient spaces, their auxiliaries 
to perfect the idea without prejudice to the essential harmony i and 
ticularly observing that the rhyme which terminates the verse be dif¬ 
ferent Irom the concatenation, as if a musical strjun after continuing 
on a certain chord should change to another to produce that variation 
of sounds which is requisite for the structure of harmonized melody. 
It seems, therefore, that all the melodies in Welsh poetry tend towards 
this point, and that its harmony arises from a reverberation, as it were, 
of similar sounds from different accented parts of a verse to others. 

It is very probable that this system was at first used as an 
aid to memory by the poets to whom was entrusted the preser¬ 
vation of early historical recorda Variations were naturally 
introduced by the lyric poets of later times, and became almost as 
numerous as the Tone of the Minnesingers. Most^of the present 
poems are in one metre, known as the Cywydd or ode. It is 
said that Dafydd ab Gwilim, by the invention of this measure, _ 
gained the laureate crown of Glamorgan,* and that this after¬ 
wards became a favourite metre of Welsh poets. 

Of the Welsh language in these poems, it may be said that it 
here rises to the height of its power and dignity. No other 
Welsh writer ever ran such expert and niaeterly fingers over the 
full diapason of his language. It is a language which, as it has 
been little read of late by persons of wide culture, is in danger 
ot not meeting with a just appreciation. The eulogists who 
speak it as a mother-tongue are suspected of a natural partiality, 
the philologists who acquire it, of that enthusiastic over-estimation 
with which vanquished diflBculties are regarded. Yet it is in 
reality a language of remarkable energy and unequalled plas¬ 
ticity. Its sounas are never effeminate like the Italian, nor 
coarse like the German. It has the subtleties of mood which 
characterize the Latin, £nd a delicate system oflf euphonic 
changes more complete than that of the Greek. ^ In expressing 
the tender emotions it can be made to whisper with soft 
sweetness, upon other occasions it Jearns to grate and roll 
with a fierce guttural volubility that forms an admirable 
counterpart of the sentiments it is intended to convey. Perhaps 
iu no poetry is the correspondence between the feeling aud the 
expression so continuously preserved as in the poetry of Dafydd 
ab Gwilim. 


* lolo MSS., p. 484. 
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It is most probable that the poet was ignorant of the English 
language. ^ His aversion from us was expressed upon many occa¬ 
sions by bitter epithets, of which perhaps “ surly " is least likely 
to give offence. But even among the nobles and gentry of 
Wales at this time English was unknown. Nor was Norman 
French spoken by them as it was by those of equal rank in 
England. We are told that when Owen Tudor, the husband of 
Catherine, widow of Henry "V., was taken prisoner, he was visited 
by a hundred Welsh gentlemen, none of .whom could speak 
English or French, so that Catherine exclaimed, “ That they were 
the most gallant dumb animals she had ever seen !” But, not¬ 
withstanding thi^ many Saxon and Norman words found their 
way into Wales, and b^me naturalized there. It is interesting 
to mark these, and to see the form they assumed. In most 
cases they are the designations of" articles of luxury, or words 
relating to ecclesiastical affairs, and thus show that the English 
had now assumed that position to the Welsh which the Normans 
for a short time after the Conquest held towards the Saxons. In 
these poems we meet with the following English words:— Abid, 
habit; amh% amber; beril, beryl; btdrea, buttress; caeta, cates; 
mmhr, cambric ; damasg, damask ; dwbled, doublet; larder, 
larder: men and tr(M, mean and treble; miragl, miracle; 
pahtieres, palmer j prelad, prelate ; profid, profit; aadler, sailler; 
eeewensiau, sequences; aiambrlen, chamberlain; solfeiiis, I sang 
the solfa; tassel, tassel; tmor, tinker. Unfortunately also they 
took from us other words not so much to our credit, such as:— 
Anghv/rtaia, uncourteous; bUain, villain; cwewallt, cuckold ; 
fala, false; nigma/ra, necromancy; pUvyri, pillory; tafai'n, 
tavern; and wda,, outlaw. St James’s is transformed into 
Sum Siam, and the “ shops of Cheapsido ” into “Siopau Sieb." 

Of the history of the text there is not much to be said. 
Indeed, there can scarcely be said to be a text at all. The 
present coHeetbn of poems was made by Dr. Pughe and Mr. 
Owen Jones in 1789, • It is faulty in the extr|fflie, and includes 
poems obviously by other writers. Nor does*t contain nearly 
the whole of Ab Gwilim’s works. One collection, long preserved, 
was made4n 1460. That is said to have disappeared, unless it 
be the MS. in the Hengwrt library, to which we shall presently 
refer. Dr. Edward Imwyd, the Cornish gmmmaria#, asserts 
that he had seen a MS. of twenty-two poems in Glamorgan, and 
adds —" at longe plura elegantis hujus poetse opuscula vidimus 
variis Yenedotim museis.” 

Dr. Pughe’s collection was written out of the books of the 
brothers Morris, of Anglesey. It is to be hoped that the MSS. 
are still in the possession of the learned gentleman who repre¬ 
sents that family. The editors, however, complain of the great 
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variety of the readings, and tacitly admit that their collation 
was hurried and imperfect. In the Hengwrt library at Peniarth, 
now in the possession of Mr. W. W. Wynne, M.P., a careful 
archaeologist, there ai-e several MS. collections of Ab Gwilim’a 
poems. Some of these belong to the fifteenth bat most to the 
sixteenth century. An admirable catalogue of this library, 
drawn up by W 3 mDe, exists in the “ Archeeologia Cam- 
brensis ” for 1871. The- llfIS. numbered 450 is undoubtedly of 
the fourteenth century, and Mr. Wynne claims for it the honour 
of being in the poet’s auto^ph. Mr. Wynne argues both from 
a peculmnty in the method of signing, and from ue fact that it 
belonged to the library of one of the poet’s patrons, a librmy 
which has sent other MSS^ to Hengwrt, that the MS. in question 
was written by the poet’s hand. It is a small quarto MS. of, 
and certainly in, a handwriting of the poet’s time. Unfortunately 
it contains but few of the poems. 

A reprint of Dr. Pughe’s edition has recently been made by 
Mr. Foulkes, an enterprising publisher of Liverpool.* Some few 
of the poems have been translated into English. A small anony¬ 
mous volume printed in 1834, was the first attempt to introduce 
the Welsh poet to English readers. It contained translations of 
forty-nine poems, or portions of poems, and was not without 
elegance or merit. 

We commend to the Welsh patriots who devote so ranch time 
and enthusiasm to literary and musical meetings the practical 
suggestion that they should obtain at once a literal accurate 
translation into English prose of this their greatest poet. In 
doing this they will do more to raise the reputation of their 
national literature than they have ever done by offering prizes 
to mediocre poets for pretentious verses. And if they entrust 
the translation to competent persons, whereof there are several 
in Wales, they will at least partially repay the benefits that they 
themselves have received from other literatures. * 

* Barddcmiaetli 1% dd ab Gwilym, Tan Oly^d Cynddelw, Liverpool. 
Cjhoeddwyd em 1. Foulkes. Cynddelw, the editor of this work, has col- 
lat<*d Dr. PugUo’s edition with a trustworthy MS, The result is extremely 
handsome and commendable edition. 
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1. A of Ike ArdibiBhops <md Bish&pa aeeerMed 

at the tomb (f S. Bomfaee, regaming the prernit position 
of the Cathmc QheMrm in the €femum Empire. 

2. A BiU for the EoAeemm of EniveroUg EdmoaMon in 

Irdcmdf February, 1878. 

B etween caltare, kamiTig, letters, and the Catholic Church, 
there has always b^n, and must always be, a feud without 
palliation or parley. It is an " ancient difference” which cannot 
be bridged over. Science and the Church are, and remain, at 
opposite poles. The Bensdssance bore more part than the Refor^ 
mation in the n^fation of the Catholic principle, and Bacon is a 
greater Reformer than Iiuther or Calvin. These two things we 
must choose between—we cannot have both. On the one 
hand, we may choose enlightenment, progress, the extension of 
the kingdom of man over nature, enlarged reach of mind, 
increased accuracy of investigation, the humble and fearful 
spirit of the worshipper of facta There is pride here to be had, 
but more distrust; there is grandeurj but with it coldness and 
hardness of view; there is an sidded vividness of vision, but accom¬ 
panied by the loss of all that comfort and prettiness which lived 
in partial sight when no more was to be known. On the other 
hand, instead of the kingdom of man in the world, the kingdom 
of Christ in the heart may be our aim; we obtain the trustful 
confidence and the peaceful resignation which the spirit of 
prayer is known to evoke; we live without uneasiness, we live 
in a happy, even state, though without acquainting qurselves with, 
or oven because we know nothing of, the pleasures of high emo¬ 
tion ; we dispute and hate little ; we live at peace» die with 
assurance, if not with any extremely comfortable prospect in the 
immediate future. These two id^s there are. We know not 
any other worth oonsideriDg. 

Of chief importance in adenoe is its method—^the philosophy 
of science. From practice in this, the scientific^ habit of mind 
is attained. To the sdentific mind it is of ^ef importance, not 
that truth should be obtained, but that error should be avoided; 
that the truth should be poi;^ as far as may be of its infection 
of error. > . . . 

Verification is of infinitely higher significance than the ac¬ 
quisition of knowledge; it is accounted the very prime condi- 
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tion of discovery. Scientific and unscientific knowledge differ 
chiefiy in this, that the former is more exact than the latter. 
The philosopher is in no way concerned to read books, or to 
investigate facts, which confirm his own theories; it is only 
the exceptions and the adverse arguments which are worth his 
attention. It is not important to him that he knows this 
thing or that, but according to the old saying, that ho 
does not think he knows a thing of which he is really 
ignorant He professes to know not more but less than the 
world. He krwm more by so muoli as bis own ignorance is not 
unknown to him. Ignorance, if it is the ignorance of simplicity, 
he even respects; he saves the fulness of his contempt and scorn 
for partial knowledge. Above all thinp he is chiefiy interested 
in the verification of the extent of his own faculties, which are 
the media of experience. Else perchance there may be error in 
the very outset. Above all things he is silent in the presence of 
truths (or falsehoods) which he has ascertained to be beyond his 
reach. And be commands equally in respect of these silence on 
all others of mankind. Finally, if the verification of truth is 
that after which he thirsts, if this is his object in life, the result 
gained is nevertheless more the scientific temper than the 
scientific fact. Science is nothing if she is not rigorous, and 
going to school with philosophy, we may chiefly rejoice to have 
acquired that calm consideration and dispassionate evenness of 
mind which is the first condition of scientific acquisition, and in 
the face of which all opposing systems or dogmas possess worth 
and become respectable in the historical significance of their 
several deposits of truth. It must not be thought, however, and 
on this we especially insist, that there is here anything specially 
ideal or grand, or exclusively characteristic of philosophers in the 
biggest and most high-sounaing sense of the title. We must all 
be philosophers in one sense whether we like it or not, and the 
only question is whether we philosophize truth or falsehood, and 
whether we will philosophize everything we accept truly. 

A description can only be definite of the type, and we have 
here described the fully developed habit of the scientific mind. 
But the point to which we wish to draw attention is, that no 
beginnings, even, of progress in knowledge can be made, we care 
not whether it is in nistoiy, in natural philosophy, even in lan¬ 
guage and the arte, witiiout the mental attitude tending in this 
direction. True that history, &a can be taught, as people profess, 
without doing anything of the kind, nay, on the contrary, quite 
dolling and blunting the keen edge of intellectual apprehension, 
and infixing in the mind a non-natural finality. But in this 
method of teaching and learning, in reality no knowledge is 
acquired or conveyed; the colligation of facts is not knowledge; 
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and when this spurious knowledge conies to be produced, it is 
only repetition by rote. Knowledge is rtmmied. fact, it includes 
both the cause and the warranty. In this sense no first step in 
knowledge can be made, whatever be the sulgect, however inchoate 
or insignificant, without to that extent and in that particular 
adopting the scientific attitude, in kind the same with that of the 
most finished philosopher. And out of repeated practice habit 
is formed. Thus there is only the choice between no knowledge 
or learning in a true sense and a mere more or less of the tone 
and temper of mind we have described. It remains to examine 
how this may sort with the tone and temper of mind required 
for the acceptance of absolute Christian dogma. 

The Catholic Church is “ an assembly of Christian men,” which 
believes and accepts among other things these two :—Thxd an 
a.ssemblnge of beings of the human species, subject to the in- 
fiuences to which such assemblages are subject, in which accord¬ 
ingly the members are to be gained by intrigue or inducement, 
or to be overawed by force or combination; an assemblage liable, 
as all such are, to the unforeseen turn of the moment, that this 
assemblage cannot but pronounce eternal and necessary truth. 

(The confused chaos of individual views and motives, of political 
intrigues, of ecclesiastical influences, is in the moment of decision 
guided and controlled by the immediate Spirit of God. The 
majority decides; yet the decision is infallible by the divine in- 
spiiation which resides in the whole. Further, this Church 
believes, tliat ao old man, an individual also belonging to the 
human species, or each of an interrupted series of such indi¬ 
viduals, .speaks aud has spoken, under certain conditions and on 
ceitain subjects, so that God himself, to whose infinity solar and 
astral systems are but as dots, could have spoken it no more wisely 
or truly. These extraordinary utterances are nevertheless only 
such when given aK cotAedrd—a convenient distinction, by which 
all dicta are ex catlued/rd at the time of their promnlgation ; but 
if their falsehood ever becomes too loudly notorious, it is at once 
discovered that they were not spoken under the required limita¬ 
tion. Such being the warranty ef the Catholic creed, the sub¬ 
stance of it only connects itself with the institutions of its 
Founder by such forced interpretations of the original documents 
as would never be endured in any other cause but that of piety— 
including, among other tenets, a theory dependent on gratuitous 
assumptions respecting, for example, the nature of substance and 
accident and involving such objections as the mouse experiment 
of the philosopher Hegel—the theory that in a little bit of dough, 
a quarter of an inch square, a million or more people every week 
devour each and severally the entire body of a man who has been 
now dead nearly 2000 years. This is held to be the literal fact, 
[Vol. C. No. CXCVm.]--NBW Semes, Vol. XLIV. No. II. D D 
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because this same pesrsonago before be died, when bis body was 
there tor every one to see, sitting at table distributed bread, of 
wliich he said, “ This is my body”—a, saying which, there/m'e, must 
have been intended literally 1 Nor, indeed, are such absuxlities 
and forced constructions unshared in by less absolute Christians. 
Even, the genuine Catholic has less or no interest in the authen¬ 
ticity or otherwise, the meaning or no-meaning of mere docu¬ 
ments. What the Church speaks—not, God ^ows how many 
ycaib ago, but to-day—is to him the final arbitrament; the 
Church theoretically, that is, the teaching body, the priestbooil 
(once the most, now the least, scientific portiou of it) j practically 
to the individual Chxistian, that particular priest under whose 
teaching he is placed, whose advice he may take it as a rule that 
it woukl be irreligious to doubt. It is the duty of the priest—or 
at least of each member of a section of the priesthood—^to make 
himself acipiainted with all views of religion and morality, as 
well those he has to advocate as. to combat. It may be a 
pleasing occupation for a layman here and there to pursue 
the same researches. But it is for him always a dangerous 
amusement, and it is an occupation to which he is not called by 
duty, and in the pursuit of wliich he is devoid of any personal ot 
vital interest. It is a merely ingeniouh and scholastic speculation, 
which is worth uothiiig at all, for it either leads to the samu cou- 
clu&ions as the Church pronounces or it does not; if rhe first, we 
gain no new truth; if the second, we only repudiate another false¬ 
hood. It is unnecessary to point out that the attitude of mind 
here has no point \yhatever in common with the scientific attitude. 
But it might be objected—but by no one except a Homan Catholic, 
or at any rate a iW’o hdc vice supporter of paradox—that though 
the spheres of religion and morality are closed to inquiry, and 
demand submission instead, yet in the sphere of natural and 
historical science Catholic and Protestant alike accept, and are 
willing to accept, the philosophic principle and method of the 
modern age. This is something like the circle of Archbishop 
Manning, within which to a Catholic loyalty is superseded. 

But let us suppose for a moment the Catholic student introduced 
to the study of science in this real sense* The first effect that 
begins to ma^ itself felt in his mind is, we apprehend, a half 
comical uneasiness or doubt as to the ordinary strictures which 
he hears passed on people of an awkwardly scientific tempera¬ 
ment, or on conclusions that do not approve themselves to strict 
theological orthodoxy. His terminology he will find becoming 
insensibly different to that of his other Christian friend^ 
To writers whom they call Atheists, he, having made him¬ 
self acquainted with their writings, may be unable to give 
any worse names tlian Deistic, Unitarian, Protestant, Old 
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Catholic, after he has learnt the meanini^ and the difierences of 
these names. He will find himself constantly using the term 
“ liberal’’ of habits of thm^ht and attitudes of mind, of whichi 
he wishes to express approval; while his friends use indififerenty 
liberal,” “communistic,” “revolutionary,” “subversive,”as euphe¬ 
mistic synonyms for the devil and the end of the world. He will 
in these particulars especially find himself in opp(»ition to his 
frh'nds the clergy. Some caustic personage, we forget who now, 
once observed that he had “never been able to find a clergyman 
who could speak the troth/' It is neediest to say that m this 
there is no imputation intended upon the social integrity of the 
cloth, which would be an unwarrantable slander against a body 
of men, many of whom are gentlemen. But it is perfectly true 
that the clergy as a body do not cultivate truth as a habit of 
mind. We have rarely heard a clergyman of whatever “ denomi¬ 
nation,” come to speak on any theological subject without in the 
first sentence overstating some point or another, and that we 
fear almost cou8oioa8ly-*-<imte as consciously as is possible to a 
mind so little accustomed as the clerical mind is to conscious 
thought. A half-truth is always more than half a lie ■, an 
incomplete statement is a misstatement. The clergy go about 
to persuade people into a particular view, and they are not 
concerned witli niceties which might interfere with thoir life’s 
occupation. They ate professionally and essentially rhetoricians, 
and there is nothing in common between the rhetorician and 
the philosopher. Hasty statements, strong statements, oue-sided 
statements, unauthent,icated statements, who has ever heard any¬ 
thing else in a sermon ? We will take a popular instance. ]\lost 
people believe that Mr. Darwin has asserted that men were origi¬ 
nally monkeys. They have no hesitation in stating that this 
doctrine is the characteristic feature of his theory. At any rate 
wo have good reasons for believing that no clergyman of any 
“ denomination” in the country who exercises the ministerial 
function, will object to that mode of statement Yet it is 
absolutely certain not only that Mr. Darwin never expressed, 
or never could express himself so dogmatically, but that be 
has never anywhere said anything of the kind. On the con¬ 
trary, the statement would give' the lie to his entire theory. 
That theory is, as every one acquainted with the subject knows, 
that man is a higher species (or variety, for tdiis is at issue) than 
the apes, later in appearance and more specisdized in develop¬ 
ment, but that, the theory of special creations being abandoned, it 
is conceivable that an exceptionally highly developed ape (by selec¬ 
tion) might have produced a man—that man is a development of 
the ape. We fear, however, that the clerical mind cannot even 
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grasp the distinction between these modes of statement, or 
thinks, at least, that the distinction is slight and immaterial. 

The neophyte of science finds himself then, on the ground 
of science, presenting a different front to that of his religious 
teachers; this soon becomes, still on the same ground, an 
antagonism to them—even finally sm irritation over their 
summary judgments. Nothing is so inadmissihle in science as 
an unverified opinion, a statement not based on personally 
ascertained fact We recollect that on a certain occasion 
the present Bishop of Lichfield declared in Convocation that 
the essay of Dr. Temple was most heretical and dangerous, 
but confessed, at the same time, that he had not read it 
himself. This would be an impossible thing to be said in any 
but a clerical assembly. In fact, the attitude of the student 
of science in science is not an assumed mode of investiga¬ 
tion, but is and must be a temper and habit of the mind, 
and so cannot be exercised in this and that subject, and alto¬ 
gether kept out of sight in others: the spheres of the 
various sciences are not limited and defined < into all science 
in many ways questions religious and moral enter for their 
solution. Thus it may be supposed necessary to leave history 
and philosophy untaught, for example, in Ireland, to save the 
religious conscience. And, if the student is ever ito break 
through the prescribed circle, he has an inclination .and a 
reason to do so in this—that he has lost confidence in his 
religious teachers as teachers, and that already in the pro¬ 
gress of his own studies he has acquired a tone of mind 
at variance with theirs. If religion and morality are, as we 
believe them to be, the most intimate and essential in 
human nature, if they are the highest and the chief, the 
attitude adopted in these cannot help but colour the 
entire mental attitude. The absolute Christian, who has been 
educated in dependence on authority for his religious and 
moral truths, who has no interest or motive for inquiry in 
respect to them, is scarcely likely to feel any intense ardour 
of investigation in other branchea May we not also say con¬ 
versely that one who has acquired this thirst for experimental 
certainty elsewhere, has at once ceased to be an absolutist 
in religion or morality either? Just as without the human 
interest of exposing religious and moral falsehood scientific 
inquiry might have lost a principal incentive, so also the fatuity 
•of authority in natural truth carries with it the futility of the 
same in the supernatural. Nor is this a mere d priori theory of 
what might, would, or ought to happen. Ever since the days of 
Nominalism and of Pantagruelism the thing has been and is being 
done, is being done in our midst now every day, as in their 
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hearts people well understand. But, it is said, one class of minds 
always will require proof and assurance, another will be ready to 
believe and take on trust. We do not deny it. But our assertion 
is that the one character of mind is li^t and t&e other wicked. 
That is our only di£foreoce wtth these apologista On the other 
hand, we are perfectly ready to acknqwleidge that not every mind 
requires every truth to be proved to the Satisfaction of the logical 
faculty. Even that may be higher which assures itself of its own 
perception by a kind of spiritpal instinct or directness of sense, 
where the judgment is determined by nobility of feeling more than 
by power of intellectual discernment But reaMn or instinct, what 
we insist upon as the, only rights is, that the judgment should be 
direct and self-determined; what is wicked, is that it should in 
any way be in the old-fashioned phrase eimplidt. 

But the OathoUo believes that Ck>d has spoken and still speaki^ 
and there is no doubt about it. Believing this, he further holds 
that it is best that a man should by any or whatever means or 
reason accept what God has spoken. Not as we should say, that 
were it God or man who spoke it, we would not, ought not, to 
accept it, unless the word approved itself to our mind. For 
where morality enters, there the mere question of fact disappears; 
the question becomes not what is, but whether what is ought to be. 
And further, we should be anxious to know, not whether God 
or man spoke, but whether it was anything we could 
understand that was spoken, and how we understood it. 
Teach as you please, we should say, but the truth accepted 
is not the truth taught by you, but the truth learnt by the other. 
The more exactly he can reproduce your words, the less he be¬ 
lieves them, and there is no faith in any creed or confession. But 
these things are not known to Oatholics. Even the Protestant 
Churches have not too firm a grasp of them. Protestantism 
upholds the right of the individual conscience to itself, the right 
of each man's own assurance to himself of the faith he sub¬ 
scribes. But the logical conclusion is shrunk from in timidity— 
namely, that it is absolutely immaterial how much or how 
little of truth be accepted, if only - that which is said to be 
believed is believed, if nothing which is not, is so said and pro¬ 
fessed. The point is here, that if one fails to accept as a portion 
of his belief some mathematical ingenuity, for example, concern¬ 
ing comprehensibility, the consequences will be such as are not 
usually alluded to in these pages; l>at herein it is not distin¬ 
guished that one does not any the more believe the'® minutiae 
because one subscribes and confesses them. And this distinction 
not being made, it follows quite logically that” the all-important 
is to accept the entire so-called deposit without letting a 
crumb fall through inattention or want of dexterity. Read 
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aud study all things that are good and correct; but what 
is otherwise must be put in an Index Expurgatorius. There 
must no poison bo allowed to infiltrate into the mind—by 
which is meant 7{bthing bat wh*at is according to tho old pattern. 
We must especially guard against tBe imbibing of liberal ideas— 
by which is meant, any appreciation of external humanity outside 
the prejudgments of orthodoxy, or any more intimate distinction 
than is compatible with its generalities. The body of truth is 
complete and determined, capable indeed within limits of develop¬ 
ment, but incapable of alteration or rectification. It is therefore 
unnecessary and a misemployment of energy to inquire into its 
ground or investigate its authenticity and material truth. God 
has chosen the weak things of the world to confound the wise, 
and all we require is sufficient docility to repeat our aredOy and 
such degree of appreciation as will prevent our comprehending 
anything beside it ^ With the utmost of human wisdom we 
can but attain to an infinite untruth. Meanwhile, ignorance 
will bring us actually into the truth itself, if sufficiently 
resolute to be unquestioning. Tims it is even a profitable saying 
that learning is a hindrance to the Christian, rather to be avoided 
than sought, and all the extravagances of the oxtremest “ dissi- 
denceof cfi8sent”are found first in the bosom of the Catholic Church, 
and have been taught by its most sainted and orthodox doctors. 
An oasis in the midst of the desert, tho Church is marked and 
bounded from the infimte population of the world ; the Church, 
a chosen people of so many millions, more or less genuine, all 
living for another place, having given up this present on(j as liope- 
lessly incurable—another place where they expect on the whole to 
fare comfortably, aud certainly to be clothed in purple and fine 
linen before they have done ; the world, the infinite majoiity of 
human kmd, including the entirety anterior to A.D. 1, of whom tho 
best that can be said is that it is not unlawful to hope that they 
irlay not be consigned to eternal damnation. Even some inge¬ 
nious ^mt IS recorded to have prayed earnestly for the conver- 
smu of the devil. This world is the po^ssor of all the good 
things of this life, and that'because it is wicked ; it is quite in* 
correct to suppose that prosperity is due to good government, an 
acquain^ice wlh the principles of political economy, &c. The 
got 0 rich^, Summon, and the god of this world, ure indifterent 
synonyms for Satan. On the other hand, the Church rather 

m heaven; God has chosen the poor, and those 
whom He loves He chastens, &c. But with prosperity is easily seen 

mechanical invention, the spread of 

f 'lii-iot’’ ly' ^ too are things to shake the head over, and 

orS mcompatible. with ihe electric tele- 

graph. Ihe chief thing is to save the soul. «It is better that 
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the whole umverse should go to ruin, than that one venial sin 
•should be comnaitted. " Living on such a fearful razor-edge of 
peril, and that for eternity, it is best at any cost to avoid risk. 
Keep away—touch not, taste not, handle not. It is better to go 
into the kingdom of heaven maimed, than not enter at all; it 
is better to have no mind, than to have any chance of being 
damned by reasomn^. Whafc is insight ? what is science ? Is it 
the love of God, is it feith in a Saviour, is it obedience to the 
Church i Will it help to gain a place in heaven ? If not, it is 
absolutely worthless. Let, thS Christian, if he must, if he will, 
uso his understanding, enkindle his afiSaction, within the hounds 
and barriers of the fold; but his reason is too uncertain to be 
safe by itself, his affections too corrupt to be loft free. Never¬ 
theless, it is forgotten that those who first became Christians 
never did or could have done after this fashioh. By the exercise of 
their free understanding, by their unbiassed spiritual iustinct, by 
the instinct of an unfettered conscience, they obtained for them¬ 
selves a priceless boon. They became Christians by their own 
ftce determination. But hereafter this, the source of so much 
to them, is to be a forbidden and accursed thing. Born in the 
OhurcS baptized, bred in it, the set Of the mind is made so, that 
•loubt is at once a sm, and question terrifies the conscience. We 
believe' (he late Professor Faraday proposed (perhaps rightly) to 
hold ail investigation of spiiitualistic phenomena, if Mr. Homo 
wouhl bi forehand .certify his belief tiiat tile phenomena were 
not spiiitualistic. Something similar is made to happen to 
tlu' oitliodojc Catholic. Even if he investigates a doubt, by 
Ilia education be has already prejudged it j ho investigates only 
to Justity his repudiating it. We may quote the worda of 
Professor Jowettin a London sermon:—“Christ might say to 
the Christiana of the .fourth, the ninth, the thirteenth, and the 
sixteenth centuries, ‘ Verily, ye are the children of tliem that 
crucified me; forthey indeed crucified me, and ye build churches 
in my name and in thp names of my apostles!’ ” 

W6 make no apology for having drawn onr outline with abroad 
point The truth in the general is disguised under a cloud of 
verbiage, and none understand bet^r than Catholics the effect of a 
startling negative. It is well thit the naked reality should be 
for once before our eyes. Catholicism stands in eternal conflict 
and opposition to philosophy. It opposes to doubt infoliibility, 
to experiment dogma, to verification authority, to reason faith. 
It depreciates the intensity of belief—-which is its negative element, 
lunituigthe number of beliefs, in so far as the question is not that 
I believe, but that 1 do not believe, factitiously. It emphasizes 
the necessity of the positive extent—equalling and in no tittle 
falling short of the entire depositum. Tho religious sense of belief. 
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therefore also of reception and aflSrmation, is the direct contrary 
of the scientific. To the Christian it is an argument in favour 
of a truth that it is impossible; the more inconceivable the more 
divine ; while the philosopher refuses to allow his belief to out¬ 
run his comprehension. Thus if the celebrated Bacon with his 
accustomed irony placed the things of faiUi outside the range 
of understanding as being for that reason believable, his successor, 
Hume, with an assumed seriousness, giVes the answer to the 
riddle. But the ground of belief forms the determinant of the 
mental attitude. Hence, the attitudes, Catholic and philosophic, 
are and remain antagonistic. We find by a curious instinct the 
more original and creative minds in every sphere of literature 
and culture from the beginning disburdening themselves of the 
Catholic incubua What Tacitus entitled an “ exitiabilis super- 
stitio,'’ has so appeared to all intellects since of equally intense 
character; or if it be on the contrary maintained that science 
and art were for the early ages of Christendom exclusive to the 
Church, the reply ia that men of letters were at that time just 
as much and as little Catholic Christians as Babelaiswasamonk. 
Among the orthodox, history was indistinguishable from sacred 
legend, science was only an elucidation of the Biblical narrative 
of the creation, philosophy the difficult explanation of the irn- 

J ossibilities of the Trinity, the Eucharist, the angelic hierarchy. 

f religion was devoted to science and art, so far science and art 
became only disguised sermons. But true scientific Research was 
condemned as heretical in Galileo, in Roger Bacon; true art 
was found incommtible with the preservation of the received 
religion, and in a life and death struggle the beautiful picture of 
a Romance people was erased from history. On the one hand 
the introduction to the scientific spirit produced as its distinctive 
result an heretical attitude; on the other it must be confessed—an 
important consideration—^that it was often only by a previous 
repudiation of the faith for other causes, moral or otherwise, that 
due freedom for scientific research could be obtained, that it was 
often the disobedient sons of the Church who were the pioneers 
in science. Whether and how far Catholic believers are names 
in science and art at the present epoch it-only requires a glance 
round the European world to determine. Shakspeare and 
Dante are no more Catholics than .njEschylus or Virgil, 
Gibbon than Tacitus, Kant than Aristotle. Especially in 
England the best books or the received books iu all 
branches of science are not Catholic*-^re, we most agree, 
anti-Catholic in tendency. It has here to be added, that 
England is a Brotestant country, where the educated people 
are for the infinitely large majority Protestant, where conse¬ 
quently we should not even on this ground expect to discover 
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the best works other than anti>Cathulk. Consequently the 
Catholic student in England must do one of two things. If he 
is to compete on equal terms with his Protestant compeers, he 
must be content to devote himself to a study of heretical litera¬ 
ture almost wholly. If his principles revolt from this, he most 
confine himself in philosophy to Thomas Aquinat^ who is a great 
doctor, and his intexpreteis and imitators $ he will have no 
histoi^ of his own ootinti 7 that he can study except Lingard, and 
even Lingard is not al vays safe; in science be will 1 m stranded who 
knows where ? even in theology, on the intelli^ble ground of more 
or less research and aequaintanoe with the subject, the Germ«^ 
are the masters. Without an acquaintance with the writings of Mill, 
JSuckle, Froude in England ; of Qibbon, Comte, Hegel, it matters 
not where ; how is it conceivable but that scientific knowledge 
must appear by that much unintelligent and inferior ? There is 
absolutely no choice. For parents and guardians, pastors and 
masters, the positicii may be stated in this way. If you confine 
your instruction to^what is scientifically inferior though theologi¬ 
cally unexceptionable, you must expect to find your pupil fail by 
so much in a competition which is scientific and not theological. 
The case for the student 'himself is more vital and serious. It is, 
whether it is best for him to remain religious at the price of 
ignorance. It ie, whether it is not lawful to risk if need be the 
inviolability of faith in gaining a scientific reality. It is, whether 
the obligation is not to be intelligent, and that other, 

to maiutam the faith inviolable, of mere positive and 
human enactment For ourselves we are convinced that 
we must either be content to maintain education at a lower level, 
or we must break with Catholic influences. In a matter of national 
policy there ought to bano hesitation between the two. Catholics 
will never be sadsfied, they will never be one iota more nearly 
satisfied, until the education of their youth is wholly conducted 
under religious influences—that chief, regardless, in comparison 
of that, whether the ‘education be high or low. Englishmen, as 
a nation, will, we believe, refuse any countenance to such an 
insult to the national learning and to the national tradition, 
which out of knowledge obtains its liberty. The timid system 
of preventive, separative, semi-cofiventual education is not more 
opposed to the interests of science than it is un-English and 
illiberal. The best minds do not wish for a liberty which is here 
and not there, so far and not fiurther~^ liberty which is half¬ 
hearted throughout; and in England, morally, intellectually, aud 
dogmatically, we train the mind to stand alone. Far short of shut¬ 
ting a boy up from the temptations of the world, more and more at 
school and college we introduce him to them. Similarly in litera¬ 
ture and knowledge, more and more is everything left free to self- 
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tieternlirjation. Not that in either the one or the other there is no 
regulation, no preparation. This is on the contrary, the essential 
other side of the training. The motive here is that we are not 
competent to say for another nature what is and is not good, 
and where its good is to be found ; while at the' same time we 
are sure that an unproved morality and an unverified opinion aro 
just no morality and no real opinion# * 

It is hopeless then to attempt any accommodation between 
these opposite principles. It has been mistakenly assumed that 
Liberalism to be true must provide for the satisfaction of all the 
scruples of conscientious people. The Komati Catholic in Ireland, 
the Nonconformist in England insists on his scruples being re¬ 
spected. On the other hand, the Church of England equally 
looks upon it as sacrilege and tyranny if she is not to have every 
opportunity for promulgating her respectabilities as heretofore. 
Liboialism, let it be well understood, has dqne altogether with 
p('i5,ecution of religious opinions, by the s^ular arm, or by 
public approval and advancement, and disapproval and disfavour. 
Liberalism is not disposed to bum, imprison, or deprive of their 
civil or political rights Boman Catholics on the bare givauid 
of +heir religious convictions. It has determined the exact con¬ 
trary, and that out of pure self-interest, and on the most rigorous 
utilitarian principles. Not that persecution if It be Ihorougli, 
may not be successful: it is a total misreading of bistory to ilem 
that a creed may be stamped out, as well as introdu^d, by torce 
of arras and State mfluence. But there is no pretence .about the 
conviction of Liberalism, that no human opinion, especially in 
spiritual affairs about which so little is known, can be more than 
an approximate guess. Hence it is in the interest of the truth 
that no adverse opinions should be stifled. Persecution, especially 
in a country swaying intellectually the same way, would almost 
certainly be successful, if the religious influences could be shown 
to be noxious to society and especially perverting the simple and 
unprotected. But Liberalism cannot forget that the highest 
truth has been and always must be in some few minds sume- 
whoie, called afterwards in advance of their age, called in their 
lifetime levolutionizers of it; and the civilization of any epoch is 
like a picture by a consummate artist in which the composition 
being true, the whole is beautiful, but collapses inlo vacuity on 
the excision of a single one of its parts. But because Liberalism 
has rejected j^reecution once and for all,"for that very reason the 
liberty of opinion is left unvlolated, and opinion is in itself a 
species of persecution. Liberalism has nothing to do with a 
leligion lieing unpopular or opposed to the national sentiineut. 
It ceitainly is not called upon for that reason to bolster it up*by 
extraneous support. Still less is it called upon to any however 
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partial extent to perpetrate its own destruction by lending support 
to principles which it detests, and which are subversive of its own. 
Nor with any religion on any ground has Liberalism as a guidiug 
principle of government anything whatever to do beyond the 
negative duty of providing that from' Government patronage 
it is really excluded. Eeligion iit a thing perfectly outside of 
tho domaih of politics, exce'pt so far as indirectly it touches the 
security and comfort of people against their willa Government 
has no other object than the security and comfort of the subject, 
and the subject is tidcen as the judge of what interferes with his 
own security and comfort. On the other hand, the comfort of the 
nation depends on the d^ee of its intelligence. Hence it is one of 
the first duties of government to promote education and learning. 
Exactly to the same extent is it its duty not to promote dog¬ 
matic religion. The course then to be taken on these two prin¬ 
ciples is clear. Let proper educational institutions be provided 
purely on educational principles. Let the education conveyed 
be as thorough and efficient as it can be made. Government 
has nothing whatever to do, certainljr not among the intelligent 
classes, with whether any one on religious grounds does not avail 
himself of this instruction. The freedom of a fanatic who 
damned all profane learning as of the devil would be and must ^ 
bo stjll as perfectly entitled to respect as that of any other person. * 
At any rate the educational curriculum must not be cut up and 
deteiiorated to ratify jiis whimsicalities. Neither must this be 
done because a Roman Catholic is by the necessities of his faith 
au obscurantist. This is a policy which we would fain urge upon 
our Liberal friends as the true Liberal policy. It is not patro¬ 
nizing and coquetting with TTltramontariism, it is not persecuting 
it, it is simply ignoring it, and carrying forward in simplicity the 
necessary designs and projects of Liberalism. This Roman 
Catholicism, not for its immoralities or its hypocrisies, not for 
any Biitish absurdities of monastic imprisonment and torture, 
in the nineteenth W any other century, not for 'the memory 
of the Inquisition or tho certainty that priests, if they had 
the power, must on principle, and still* might not, revive it; 
no, rather because it is the enemy of inquiry and of science, 
because it would, stifle all that is beautiful iu art, because 
it is frightened at the unknown, and shocked at the (artificially) 
immoral, therefore Roman Catholicism is and must be to clear 
and straightforward thought an “ exitiabilis superstitio” • still. 
Opinion is free, and least of all should we Liberals deny to our¬ 
selves the freedom of our own o|Mmons. While it remains 
in England, Catholicism can be sure of being let alono. But it 
slfould not expect to be embodied among the institutiuus of the 
empire, it should not suppose that its interests will in any way be 
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proQiot6(l here. Th© constitutiou of the polity is such thst tho 
will of the majority tuIm. The majority in England is Pro¬ 
testant and Liberal, 

Catholicism is not to be met by repressive measures of 
any sort or degree, for these in England would as a matter 
of fact never be thorough enough to be succ^ful, and would 
always be carried out in the teeth of the national dbnscience. 
But Catholicism is to be met, and met successfully, byAhe growth 
and the promotion of free and liberal institutions, were this done 
with sufficient simplicity and singleness of aim. The ancient 
Greeks found in the interests of a free universal policy, in the 
intensity of art and philosophy, the interior satisfaction of the 
spirit. In the Romance epoch, in the Bentassance, in Provence 
and Lombardy, in Rome and Florence, we have the same in¬ 
vigorating picture. Religion, if possibly reasonable, and under 
the regulation. of the pure intellect, is also on one side of it 
essentially a passion. Like all other passions, it becomes morbid 
when the various faculties of the spiritual nature are deprived of 
. their healthy exercise. Religion is that which is highest and 
best in the soul of man, but it may become brutal and bestial 
in the guise of superstition. Superstition cannot blossom, must 
die, among a people, where the political and social environment 
'is not first corrupted Relidon is the duty of all, the pleasure 
only of a few favoured minds. As a duty, it can command the 
allegiance of the will; but it will remaip a duty generally, a 
spontaneous delight only in the few favoured moments of an 
unacted emotion. Religion in its natural and healthy condition 
has no power to compete with the instincts of self-preservation 
and advancement, with the immediate and wholly real passion 
of the senses,. It follows from this that the sure method of 
overcoming that over-religiousness, which is one among the 
dangerous symptoms of the existing morality, which is the foe of 
true life and wisdom, is in providing for the training and satis¬ 
faction of' the mind. Let us not suppose that if we provide 
institutions for education and culture, these will be without their 
own attraction to the people. Bo not let us so wrong in thought 
the innate impulse of human nature towards what is better. 
Compulsion is, we believe, unnecessary where the truth of intelli¬ 
gence is given in its simplicity. England is a Protestant country. 
It is hopeless to attempt wholly to protect any one in England 
froni Protestant influences. Protestantism is in the air. Mean¬ 
while there may be other things prior to the particular impor¬ 
tance of special religious dogmas. While there remain multi¬ 
tudes amid our civilization literally and wholly uncivilized and 
barbarous, the first step will not be to go to these with the Bible 
and Christianity. A man must cease to be a bmte before he 
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can become an intelligent being: he must be an intelligent 
being before he can attain to ideas; and the adequate idea 
of God is one of the la*St he is able to attaifl to. Is it, we 
might ask, comj^rativeiy any question with the children 
of the humbler and poorer, classes, what particular shade of 
Christian truth they imbibe ? Shall we not have done a big 
work to have brought them into the outskirts of religion ? Will 
their young minds even, be able to go further? will not the 
differences that divide Of^r sectaries alwkys remain mere names 
to them ? Again, it is surely for the interest of every religicm, 
if it bo reasonable and rational (and this almost every denomi¬ 
nation” professes to be) that mankind should be mode reason¬ 
able and rational ? So, on the arffumentaiit/e ground of every 
professor, must mankind be the more disposed to embrace his 
special dogmaa If religion stands therefore in the way of educa¬ 
tion and culture, even in its own interest it ought to be> so far 
eliminated. luAhis age and in this country we may hope that 
no religion will be bold enough to assert that it desires a lower 
grade of intelligence in order to its acceptance. We shall not, then, 
if we are allowed to have our w^, trouble ourselves at all with 
the “injustice” which Homan Catholics may suffer from their 
religion not being aided and advantaged, and from there being 
no exception drawn on the score of their religious scruples in 
their favour. We shall only be careful that precisely the same 
injustice is suffered by every denomination in the empire. If 
the Catholics, for example, in Ireland, are willing to support a 
university at their own charges, it will be' no concern of ours. 
Similarly if any other sect proposes to do the same. But if a 
university js to be set up by the national will, and supported out 
of the public purse, we shall insist that it be done in accordance 
with the national temper. Unless the empire is to he alto¬ 
gether dismembered, if wc are in any degree to rule Ireland, 
we cannot evade the responsibility of doing our best to prevent 
her cutting her own throat, and we must certainly avoid cutting her 
throat for her. With religion we have nothing to do. The 
public patronage of it has been proved by the result to be to its 
own injury. We have only to make an efficient educational 
provision. If any one has an objection because we do not 
teach his religion, if this is his grievance, tbo reply is that 
every one else may make the same complaint If because we do not 
teach his religion, he refuses to avw himself of the advan¬ 
tages we offer him, that is a matter for his own judgment 
but has nothing to do with ua We are aware that a 
university in the modern usage may be either a mere examin¬ 
ing board, or it may be a pla^ of education and learning. If 
the first it has just as little to do with us where and under what 
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religious influences the candidate for examination has been pre¬ 
pared ; we have simply to discover what he knows of the subjects 
proposed to him, out of thi number <Jf which religion is ex hypo- 
thesi carefully excluded. But if the university is a teaching body, 
it may grant its degree either exclusively or not to those who 
have been under its teaching. But if it is a national university, 
supported by the public money, it cannot as a university, equally 
(‘X hypothesi, exercise any religious influence on, or convey any 
religious instruction ttl, those who come under its teachiug. 
For ourselves, we are unable to see the extreme hardship here, 
even to the moat religious sensibilities. Parents and guardians 
of every sect apprentice their children to purely secular busi¬ 
nesses, place them in purely secular warehouses and oflices, at 
an early age. If edneation must have a re%iou8 i»ne up to the 
age of fourteen, need it have this tone up to two-and-twenty ? 
If it need, how can this necessity be obviated in the case of 
those whose education at fourteen terminates.? When a man 
begins to take hid pmt in life, at any rate, he finds himself in a 
social and politioal world, which is undenominational, because 
all denominations are embraced in it. This does not, nevei the- 
less, precludC'^im any whit from pursuing his own religious pio- 
fessiou as he pleases. So at a national university we do not 
mean that the free attendance upon religious exercises, the free 
profession of faith, should be interfered with or snficr wrong. 
Let the Catholic, for example, by all means hear Mass, confe.s.s 
himself to the priest, and commit any other enormity that does 
not interfere with his neighbour, according to his conscience. If 
there i.s a dearth of priests, that is for tlie Church to consider, 
not for the Qovernmeiit. But we would have no college wiiat- 
ever, in connexion with the national university anil therefore 
deriving advantage from the expenditure of the public purse, 
where dogmatic religion was taught as a portion of the collegiate 
system. To whoever mahes a demand for anything of the kind 
the reply is, that however desirable and even obligatory it may 
appear to him and to those who think with him, it cannot be 
done under English administration. Do not let us suppose that 
Libeialism lays any obligation upon us to accede to consciences 
such as the.'se. laberaUsm has its own creed. This creed it 
is its duty to carry out, it is a creed of freedom, and 
that same freedom and right to opinion r^ects back on 
the upholders of the creed. The creed is one of freedom, and 
therefore constrains none except those who would themselves 
constrain freedom and so far as they would constrain it. Libe¬ 
ralism preaches universal liberty, but for that very reason can 
allow no liberty to the despot. The short and the long of it is, 
that those who oppose Liberalism, those, in behalf of and within 
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the limits of her own creed, Liberalism is bound firmly and with¬ 
out parley to oppose. We have no sympathy with tho Libe¬ 
ralism that does not know its own mind, and the tim4 of the 
world has arrived when nothing is so culpable as a weak amia¬ 
bility. In this age, when the opponents of Liberalism are 
driven to make use of its language, when every reactionary 
appears in a Liberal fipueb, 'when i^thority appeals to reason, and 
ab^lutism claims to Wreshiure in'“live and let live,'’ it is no 
time to speak in uncertmn language. The .principles of 
Liberalism are few, for they arer ail corollari^ of that ancient 
one of the Thelemites, “ Fay ce que vouldtasits principles are 
clear and definite, for they are all neg&tives; they have their 
rout in the instincts and approve themselves to the reasoning 
faculties of mankind; there is nothing wanting to their being 
undertaken but simplicity and ringleness of aim ; there is nothing 
wanting to their success but their being .so undertaken. As a 
principle of moral conduct, Liberalism enjoins simply—Have that 
religion which you believe] and of political—Have nothing 
to do with the religion of any one: and the ground of both 
maxims is the same, that religion is an affiur of each individual 
conscience alone. The two are, moreover, cocpslative, for if 
each man must subscribe only that which he l^lieves, 
then no external political authority has the right to dictate 
to him what he shall subscribe. It is indeed a further 
question whether a Liberal programme may be made obli- 
gatoiv ah extixi. on a people*^ who have not themselves willed 
it. This would be to graft Liberalism on a Tory stock. Even 
here, perhaps, in the highest sense of right, the right is with 
those who are the representatives of the higher principle, and in 
judgment of history the tyrannisms of free thought may be 
justified. But in Engiand no such question arisea Where the 
Government is representative each is his own ruler, and no man 
can -wrong himself. Nor does the Action of the rule of the 
majority invalidate this conclusion. This, too, is a matter of con¬ 
tract, and is so, that if in one particular an individual be injuied 
he is advantaged in another, and the least restriction of liberty 
is attained that h known to be attainable. 

Roman Catholicism is the religion of a former age. The poli¬ 
tical conditions of its establisbmeut are past, and the iucapacity 
in human nature to return to them partakes df the character of 
a physical necessity. The State that^allowa to this religion a 
privilege here and an exemption theare comes for that no nearer 
the satisfaction of its claims. It will, it can, be satisAed with 
nothing short of absolute autocracy; as of doctrine, so of moral 
training; and this autocracy is compelled to establish obscurantism 
as a condition of its reign. The Church must be content (or not 
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content) to stand alone on its own merits; it may no longer 
“compel” proselytes into the kingdom of Christ. But in 
this the altered condition of its existence it will but return 
to its primitive state. The Church of the Catacombs at least 
did not owe its successes to political patronage or favour, 
not to its possession of institutions and endowments, not 
to any substantial inducements which it could offer its members 
on a p&r with those to be had elsewh^e. Ts it the fault of 
the Church «that on the same conditions it cannot now 
reckon upon the same success? Is it the fault of the 
age? We have no interest to decide the dispute. The 
fact is unquestioned bn either side that the Church and the 
age are at variance. At least the Church acknowledges this 
without obscurity, and gathers all its resources for its defence. Is 
the Liberalism of the day to reply by an irresolute unconsciousness, 
especially when it need or can use no weapons on its own side ? 
It has only to let its face be seen clearly and unhidden. It has 
but to move on always; it has but, perhaps, to let events move 
it. It needs no great abilitjr, no big theories, no great men. It 
needs only the simplicity which does not understand to be politic. 
Then, instea^of its opponents crying out here, and objecting 
there, its half friends becoming its professed enemies, it will be 
carried forward irresistibly as ever on the enthusiasm of 
peo^es. Human nature is not depraved, and if you offer it un¬ 
faltering justice, you will have no need to intrigue for support. 
Then enemies are silenced or become friends; they are caught 
in the whirl of the moment But if, on the contrary, existing 
interests here, and expectations there> have to be .consulted, if 
not th.at which is just is proposed but that which can be carried 
with the least disturbance, how can you expect anything else Mt 
argument, and dispute, and opposition, when the more or less of 
utility has been already introduced into the question ? Justice is 
equality to all ; but when unequal rights come to be adjusted,all 
conceivable variations are possible. Then arises partisanship on 
this side*and on that; but justice, if the ultimate advantage of 
all, if immediately the loss of some, carries yet with it the good¬ 
will of the majority, and of those who Suffer loss, none has 
the face to quarrel with a justice that is clear and understandable. 
By simple methods alone reform is possible. 
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Art. VIII. —^The tIsE of Looking at Pictures. 


M ATTER-OF-FACT people BODaetitnes ask what good is to 
be got by looking ^ piotpes. The good is of different 
kinds, differing of course according to the nature, of the picture. 
It is a good thing to look at the picture of a beautiful man, 
or woman, or child. It is a better thing, no doubt, to look at 
the realities themselves; but then a trul^ beautiful face is not 
to be seen every day, and when we do see rt, it is often unequally 
yoked to an unshapely body, and when face and figure are alike 
beautiful, the effect of both is*, often half spoiled by a hideous 
dress, be it tall bat, tail-coat, crinoline, earring, or some such 
monstrosity. If once or twice in our lives we see a perfect com¬ 
bination of face, figure, and drapery, even then we cannot stop 
OUT prize and look at it for balf-an-hour, as we can with a 
picture. And yet agtdn, supposing we could do this, the majo¬ 
rity of us would be unable to appreciate what we sajv, unless we 
had first been educated by pictures. Between a Hadonna of 
Raphael’s and a pretty dairymaid, there is much the same diffe¬ 
rence as between a sonata of Beethoven’s and “ Rule Britannm.” 


An uncultivated man can no more appreciate the Madonna 
than the sonata, and would probably regard the Madonna 
vivified as inferior to the heroine of a provincial ball-room. The 
first thing, then, that a picture does mr us is that it makes us 
sec a certain good thing, which without it we should see either 
not at all, or less wisely and less well. This good thing is beauty. 

So much for pictures which reproduce mans face and form. An 
analogous good is to be got by looking at a landscape painting. A 
landscape does one of two things for us. It mther reproduces the 
rarities, or interprets for us the commonplaces of nature. It either 
represents for us a abiCTlarly beautiful scene such aS few of us 
ever see, and that seldom, a grand mountain-pasF^ a peculiar 
sunrise or sunset; or else it paints for us things perhaps we have 
passed a hundred times nor oared to see,” the play of light and 
shadow on bill, and river, and tree. Here again the good thing 
which the picture makes us see is beauty, tM beauty of things 
such as rocks, and clouds, or of half-thu^ such as trees and 
flowers, while the other picture made see the beauty of per¬ 
sona Pictures of animal occupy the border line between these 
two classes of painting. Animals are both too near us, and not 
near enough. They are so near that in judging them we cannot 
help applying to them a human standard. They are so far from 
[Vol. C. No. CXCVIII.]— New SEfiiEs, Voi. XLIV. No. II, E E 
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us that their best beauty appears a more caricature of human 
beauty. Thus it comes that pictures of animals commonly affect 
us less than pictures of men or landscapes. We stand awed 
before Titian's “ Christ" in the Dresden picture, overwhelmed 
before the gloiy of the setting sun in Turner’s “Ulysses 
and Polyphemus j” but Landseer’s dogs and horses at most please 
and interest us. But, be this as it may, it is the beauty which 
a seeing eye can trace in beast, bird, flower, and thing, that a 
picture shows us, and shows us better than anything else can 
show us. To interpret therefore this beauty is the main end of 
the art of painting, and the right enjoyment of this beauty is the 
main end of the act of picture-seeing. Such enjoyment is not 
the main good of life, but it is the good which we go to a picture 
to get. We call it the cadhelic good as contraeted with the moral 
or scientific or utilitarian good to be got from it or other things. 

Now, what do we mean when we talk of beauty ? The term 
stands for a highly composite quality, nor does it carry any one 
uniform meaning. It stands, first, for a visible quality, which the 
eyes can appreciate unaidod—namely, brightness and harmony 
of colour. This quality may be seen alike in a landscape, in a 
bird’s ^umi^e, or in flesh and drapery. It stands secondly for 
a quaht^ of form—namely, gracefulness, by which we moan 
tlm attainment of a certain end with the greatest possibh* 
COTiomy in the means used to produce it. Thus a high tree 
stably supported on a blender stem, a difiicult movemeut per¬ 
formed with little exertion, are alike, and for the same reason, 
considered graceful. It stands next for symmetry of parts, a 
quality little found in trees and flowers, but eminently charac¬ 
teristic of a perfect animal. It stands last for a certain quality 
of feature, for marks of health, of goodness, and of high intellect, 
for the tyiw of human countenance with which Greek statues 
have familiarized ns.* It will be clear from this that the concep¬ 
tion of beauty is a conception of singular complexity, and that 
in the use of the term were is great danger of equivocation. 
The term, however, differs in complexity according to the things 
to which it is applied. When applied to a landscape or diapery, 
it signifies little more than brightness and harmony of colour, 
although here there is danger of confusion with the really distinct 
terms, grandeur and sublimity. When applied to the body of an 
aninaal it signifies also gracefulness and symmetry of parts. When 

applied to the human face, all the constituents of the conception 
are introduced. 


Consult on this subject Mr. 11. Spencer’s admirable essay ou Personal 
Jueauty. 
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Tho ideal human face, therefore, will bo the face in which 
a certain brightness and harmony of colour, joined to a certain 
symmetry of parts, is found, in combination with the marks of 
health, goodness, and intelligence. The first test will exclude 
the combination of red hair and blue e^es, the second test will 
exclude the crooked nose or the squint, the third test will 
exclude sallowness or a prominent jaw, or a retreating forehead. 
To bo perfectly beautiful, a face must satisfy all the ^reo tests ; 
to be beautiful, it must satisfy most of them. Deviations from 
the ideal cannot be tolerated by the impartial critic beyond a 
mtain limit. Let os assume that there is such a limit—an 
ideal line marking off beautiful from not-beautiful faces; and 
let us define beautiful faces as faces in which the beautiful 
elements so preponderate over tho not-beautiful, that the p(ir- 
fect critic can contemplate*thera with pleasure. Now, any face 
which is included within this line and the point of ideal beauty, 
will not only please this man or that man according to personal 
feeling or casual association, but will please every one. It follows 
that a picture which reproduces such a face will (if the skill in 
lepiesenting be as excellent as the thing represented) please not 
this man or that man, nor this age or that age, but all men and 
all times. It will satisfy the sosthetic sehse of mankind. On the 
other hand, a face which falls outside the mean line of beauty n^j^t 
derive its charm from some association iutere.sting to this man or 
that man, but not interesting, or if interesting, interesting for 
otlior than sesthetic reasons, to the world at large. It follows 
that a picture which reproduces such a face will fail to satisfy 
the sosthetic sense of mankind. But a large number of modem 
painters, especially painters of the Dutch school, habitually re- 
pioduce faces ana figures of this class. Either, therefore, such 
painters are deficient in tho power of discriminating what is, 
iiorn wliat is not, beautiful, or the public, to which they appeal, 
is deficient in this power, or they Set before themselves in 
painting some other aim thaff that of gratifying and educating 
tho instinct for beauty. 

But not only is there an ideal line and a mean line of beauty 
considered ab^lutely, but also an ideal line and a mean line of 
picturesque beauty. Not beautiful faces and figures with any 
expression, or in any attitude, are fit subjects for painting or sculp¬ 
ture—i.e., look beautiful on stone or canvas—^but only such faces 
and figures in comparative repose. The reason for this is obvious. 
I’hcre is something unnatural in the prolongation of a peculiar 
expression or an extraordinary attitude. The artistic perpetua¬ 
tion of such an expression or attitude is therefore disagreeable. 
A beautiful face is not rendered less beautiful by a smile, a 
beautiful body is not less beautiful when preparing for a spiing. 

E E 2 
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Nevertheless, the smiling face and the strained body are 
unplcasing when represented iu art The immobility of the 
stone or canvas stands in too striking contrast wth the mobility 
of the expression or attitude represented. This is the reason 
why the so-called “Venus” of Milo satisfies us more than the 
dying son of Niobe; why the struggling, desperate figures, in 
Michael Angelo's “ Last Jiidgment” hit the mark less than the 
“Jeremiah and Ezekiel” of his earlier picture. This is the 
reason, again, why we find the representation of groups so seldom 
satisfactory. Between a number of men engaged in some com¬ 
mon act, there is a ceaseless action and reaction of thought and 
feeling, and consequently of expression. If the most important 
moment of the action be happily caught, yet the perpetuation of 
it, being in fact impossible, becomes in art disagreeable. Hence 
the groups which satisfy us most, «ire "all characterized by a 
certain statuesque immobility. They are groups indeed, but 
essentially undramatic groups. The pictures of “ Mary,” and 
“ Mary Magdalene at the Foot of the Cross,” or of “ Mary with 
her Child ; the figures of Demeter, Persephone, and Iris (^) in 
the pediment of the Parthenon, alike partake of this character. 
It may he questioned whether an action as dramatic as that of 
the “ Last Supper^' has ‘ever but onco been quite successfully 
tHjpited in the history of art; and in that one instance it is the 
repose of the central figure which is treated with the most 
perfect success. There is, therefore, an ideal line marking off 
picturesque from unpicturesque actions and situations. But 
mediseval and modem artists habitually represent figures and 
faces which transgress this ideal line. It follows cither that 
they are unacquainted with the law of picturesque repose, or 
that the public for \^hich they paint are unacquainted with it, or 
that the end aimed at is something diffprent from beautiful 
artistic effect. 

We thus arrive at the- large class of pictures which violate 
one or both of the aesthetic candhs proposed, and we ask what 
good can be got by looking at them ? It is clear that they fail 
to attain the characteristic end of the art of painting; they fail 
to do for us that which picture can do better than anything 
else—gratify and educate our love of beauty. But they may 
appeal to us in other ways. They may be univei-sally interest¬ 
ing, l^cause the subjects, though not beautiful, have good or 
intelligent faces. Every one likes goodness and likes intelli¬ 
gence, and the marks of .them, not only when they are stamped 
in feature through hereditary transmission, but when they occur 
in passing expression, are interesting. Thus the figures of 
Dutch boors and housewives, though they are mean in them¬ 
selves and the surroundings squalid and unlovely, often 
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interest us from the expression of good-humour and content 
borne on the faces. So again, pictures representing situa¬ 
tions which our aesthetic sense condemns as unpicturesque, may 
interest us as illustrating a conflict of motives with which all 
men can sympathize. All such paintings, though they violate 
the aesthetic canons, may be said to have a universal poetical 
value, inasmuch as they reveal .to us the soul of beauty that 
may exist in things ugly, the element of human interest in 
actions unpicturesque. 

Next we come to pictures which possess poetical interest, not 
for every age and class, but only for a certain age or a certain 
class of men. We may take as examples the numberless pic¬ 
tures of monks, saints, and nubs in dqfotional attitudes, which 
int'diacval art delighted to multiply. These appealed to the 
religious emotions of those times, but awake little direct sym¬ 
pathy now. So again, actions not interesting to every one—such 
as battles and meetings of Parliament—may possess interest 
for a certain age or class from the influence of personal or 
national bias. But it wopld be untrue to say that such pictures 
have no value except to those whose emotions they directly 
stimulate. They may have no poetical value except to the few, 
but to all others' they have a psychological value, and to after 
ages they have a historical value. They may help to show how 
people living in a different moral and intollcctual sphere t^lbk 
and act, or thought and acted in past timea And thus to th$ 
man of large mind and deep sympathy they may come to have 
an indirect poetical value, for such a man is ready to sympathize 
with every human feeling that he understands. 

The poetical Value of all works of art tends to become more 
and more indirect till at last it ceases to exist altogether. There 
are several reasons for this. First, the figures in a picture look, 
just as the characters in a poem speak and act, in a way wholly 
intelligible only to the age in which the picture or poem was 
composed. No doubt the greater the artist is, the less does he 
appeal to the mere prejudices and fashions of his own day and 
the more to the larger sympathies and wider intelligence of 
posterity. Still, except in very few instances, there is something 
in his work which only his own age can understand, and each 
succeeding age the gulf grows wider and ^der which separates 
him from his admirers, tUl at last no one''*'Who is not an anti¬ 
quarian himself, or has received special help from an antiquarian, 
can place himself in the proper point of view for appreciating the 
artist’s work. Three centuries have sufficed to make the intelli¬ 
gent appreciation of a play of Shakspeare impossible without 
special study. But that which fails to appeal to the poetical 
sense may yet appeal strongly to the historical sense. It is one 
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tliin? to liiivo a critic’s eye for differences, another thing to have 
a pet t’h <-yc for tlie sanieness underlying differences. The one 
is tlif gitt of the many, the other of the few. Secondly, the 
tiuif' may come when men who are able will no longer care to 

k tlu'ir amusement in the laborious study of ancient art. 
Q’JiLif aie those who see in the idolatry professed by some 
jx r.'son-. for the works of p6«t ages little more than a finelyi 
di^giiii^ed distaste for the present and distrust in the future. 
But what has eqased to amuse will not therefore oease to 
inhti-ucl. Artistic tastes come and go, but knowledge and the 
apjietito for knowledge remain the same. All facts and works 
which throw light on the process of human evolution will continue 
to be interesting. Henpe the historical value of a work of art is 
in seme sort a value lor all time and almost all minds, while its 
poetical value varies directly with its absolute or relative distance 
liom the age which contemplates it. *' 

^’hat which pictures illu8tratin|r social life aud raanncis .ik* to 
the philosophical side of history, that portraits are to its biogia- 
phical or personal side. A string of words and action.s is all that 
a hook can reproduce for us of a man. A portrait give,s a visible 
framework to which we can attach theso words and action^, and 
thus brings the book nearer to us, holping us to talk with the 
characters as if they were present in the flesh. Of coursu a 
pditrait may be more than this. The face or figure it represents 
may be beautiful or otherwise interesting in itself, anti so the 
picture may have a direct aesthetic or poetical interest apart from 
fidelity to its original. But fjuti portrait it is primarily imitative, 
only secondarily beautiful. 

Here we may remark, that wherever the.primary object of a 
picture is faithfulness rather than beauty or poetry, the photo¬ 
graphic lens is probably destined to supersede the poucil. Tl)e 
intrusion of the imagination is on impertinence when it is made 
at the expense of truth. The advantage which the pencil once 
possessed of being able to catch momentary cxpres.sion, has been, 
neutralized by the invention of the heliotype; the advantage 
which it still possesses of being able to reproduce colour, is per¬ 
haps counterbdauced by it6 comparative unfaitJifulnass. It may 
be questioned, therefore, whether the art of painting any longer 
ha.s a raison d’etre except when it ie directed aud ought to be 
directed by the imagination. 

On the border-line which marks the poetical from the un- 
poetical come comic pictures, pictures which appeal to almost 
all men, but only by a sido-wind as it were, aud for a certain 

* This branch of the subject has been admirably illustraled liy M. llciiu 
Taiiic, tlic lii'>l (iitic who brouplit tlif matter into d' o jn'omiumcc. 
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season. Where such pictures exhibit humour of a very high 
order, they are classed as works of genius and imagination, and 
may be said to have a quasi-poetical value. Where the humour is 
coarse or commonplace, or approximates to the coarse or com¬ 
monplace, this tiUe is denied them^ Between extremes such as 
M. Dorc and an Ulustrater of Fun, there is an ideal line some¬ 
where, but only the humourist can draw it. 

Lower down in the scale come pictures which neither move 
nor amuse, but teach. Not being wautifttl or picturesque, they 
have no aesthetic value; not exciting any human sympathy, they 
have no poetical value; not appeaUng to the anarchic love of 
incongruity common at times to most men, they have no comic 
value. But they may have a didactic and'Utilitarian value, and 
may. range aocoming to the admixture nf secondary sesthetic, 
or poetical, or comic elements, from the satire on canvas to the 
illustration of a scientific text-book. 

Next come pictures which do not even teach because they are 
not true, which illustrate emotions by unsuitable expressions. 

The large class of so-called hUtorical paintings often fall under 
this category j that which is imperfectly understood being gene¬ 
rally incorrectly represented. 

Next must be classed pictures which are not only not true, but 
not hone.st, pictures in which the painter not only misunderstands, 
but misunderstands intentionally. It is almost impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that painters of the later Italian school where they 
attempted to represent miraculous events, were‘not honest. 
Betweou their pictures and those of the earlier Flemish and Italian 
schools there is much difference. In the latter the supernatural 
event is neither di^ised nor explained. The figures stand or 
kneel on a rest of clouds witli hands clasped and eyes uplifted. 
In the lator pictures there is an attempt to get over the difficulty, 
and the figures are represented in the attitude of swimming or 
flying, attitudes which the absence of wings or water reduces to a 
transparent absurdity. Thus the genuine grotesque of the early 
painters is exchanged for ithe elaborate mendacity (rf the later. 
Such artistic dishonesty carries its own nemesis with it, as the 
artist mostly fails to produce-in others an illusion to which he is 
a stranger himself. •> 

Lastly come picture.s which are purely purposeless—mere ex¬ 
hibitions of technical skill innocent of any further object or 
meaning. These may be called the colfipositions,” the works ^ 
which are !h the history of painting what many poems of the 
eightoenth century, and almost all prize poems, are in the history 

■* This m isos fi om a dei* pt on the part of the artist—carelessness in observing, 
\v.int of technical skill, or lack of psycliological insight. 
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of literature. In painting these compositions the artist is domi¬ 
nated by no desire to move or to instruct mankind, but simply 
groups together a number of striking or pleasing figures in 
sttiking or pleasing attitudes, and then cdls his picture the 
“ Triumph of Love,” or “ Hell,” or “ Heaven,” or anything else, 
so long as the title be striking or pleasing. The display of great 
technical skill makes such compositions to the eye of the true 
artist or poet only more offensive. The meanness of a really 
mean thing is only heightened by elaboration. Fbrbaps it may 
here be objected that no human action is really purposeless, and 
that the artist must have some object in painting as the scribbler 
in scribbling or the bad musician in playing. This is in a sense 
true, and it would be more correct to define “ compositions” as 
works in which it is the object of the artist to show off his skill, 
as it is the apparent object of the figures in his pictures to show 
off their round limbs and graceful attitudes, and as it is the 
object of the amateur public to which he appeals to shpw off 
their power of discriminating his skill and his figures’ grace. 
The futility of these objects is obvious. An attitude is not 
graceful which is purposeless. An attitude is an arrangement 
of limbs giving expression to a particular feeling— e.g., the desire 
of movement or the desire of rest. An attitude of rest assumed 
by a person who does not desire rest is the reverse of graceful. 
Hence the artist who represents an affected attitude or expies- 
sion, violates not only the laws of good sense but the law of 
beauty as properly understood. His work is, therefore, ajstlieti- 
cally valueless. Still more valueless is it from a psychological 
or historical point of view, except in so far as it illustrates the 
love of affectation peculiar at certain times to certain strata of 
society. 

A lew words may be said to show the bearing of the aforesaid 
remarks upon landscape painting. First, a tract of country may 
be so dull, as a man may be so ugly, as to defy successful lepro- 
duction in serious art. Again, there are phenomena in nature 
so sudden and momentary that they*Jook absurd when trans¬ 
ferred to canvas. The propriety of introducing a flash of light¬ 
ning into a picture may be questioned. Again, a landscape, 
though it be not strictly beautiful, may appeal to our feelings of 
wonder and awe, and so have a poetical as distinguished from a 
purely msthetic interest. The picture of a storm-heaton clilf 
may move us fully a« much as that of a sunny Italian bay. 
*Of course no psychological or historical interest can kttach to a 
landscape as such. Where an attempt is made to excite in¬ 
terest of this sort, we resent it as an impertinence, or condone it 
as- a venial affectation, according as the picture is in other respects 
worthy or unworthy of praise. We resent the continual intro- 
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duction of nymphs and Greek temples in the pictures of Poussin 
and Claude, we condone the unmeaning figures and fanciful 
titles attached to some of Turner’s landscapes. The “ |»thetic 
fallacy” suggested in the famous picture of the “Tdmeraire” 
trembles on the line which divides the poetical from the senti¬ 
mental. 

The sum of this essay may be'' es^ressed in a few words. 
When we see a picture we may ask ourselves questions such as 
these: Is it beautiful I then let us sit down and enjoy its 
beauty. Is it interesting as revealing elements of beauty, such 
as good or intelligent expressions, in faces not beautiful i then 
let us .sit down and learn to empathize with that which 
at first sight does not please. Is it instructive, as illus¬ 
trating one of the stages of man’s development ? Then lot us 
contrast it with analogous scenes in our own everyday life, and 
note the progress which has taken place between the two 
periods. Is it comic or satiric? Then let us ehjoy the joke 
or take to heart the lesson that the artist meant to convoy. 
Every picture ought to offer us one of these things, and every 
man with a clear eye and a mind untrammelled by pedantry 
can see whether it has one of them to offer. But to be any 
one of these things the picture must first of all be truthful in 
fact and intention. Let us first ask, then, whether it be free 
of lies and affectation, and for the rest judge no work of art, so 
it bo not marked by these plague-spots, to be common or un¬ 
clean. 
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\Umlot' fhe ahov<* title a limited portion qf the Weetminater Review ia 
orc(fsnmaJlp set apart fbr the reception of able ariicdeS) whicht though kar- 
mohizing with the general spirit and aims oftheieotl^, contain opinions at 
variance with the particular ideas or m easures it imty aioocate. The object 
of the EdiioTfintntrodming this department^ is tofocUiiate the expression 
of opinion hp men of high mental power and culture, who, while they 
are zealous friends of freedom and p rog}*ess, vet differ widely on speaal 
points of great practical concern^ hoik from the Editor and from each oihei*'] 

Art. IX. —Btuics, Religion, and the Church. 

i 

1. The Problem ’of the World and the Church, reconsidered in 

Three Letters to a Friend. By A SKEtUAGENARiAN. 
Revised and Edited by James Booth, C.B. 2nd Edition. 
Longman & Co. 

2. Enigmas of Life. By W. R. Gbkg. Tnibner and Co. 

F ollowing the example of the most intellectual of the 
fallen spirits, who, as pictured by Milton— 

“ apart sat on a hill retired,” 

and there, midst thi' troubles of a painful present, and the un¬ 
certainties of a vague future— 

“reasoned high, 

Of providence^foreknowlcdge, will, and fate,” 

the dlite of our so-callod “ fallen” humanity has, from time to 
time, and through all time, discoursed on these and analogous 
topics with varying powers and doubtful advantage. The ques¬ 
tions of “good and evil,” of “ happiness'and final misery,” have a 
natural and strong fascination for minds gifted witli sufficient 
verve to break away from prejudice and conventionality, into 
untrammelled speculation. The “ reasoning,” however, on such 
topics, seems like the beating of a confined intelligence against 
the prison Ijars, or, at best, an unsteady flight with dipt 
wings. How can it be otherwise, when thought, which to be 
worth anything, must be sharply and hardly defined, using an 
instrument of precision, with no power of chromatic expression, 
like language, seeks Co indicate man’s subtlesit intuitions and 
loftiest aspirations ? Can shape and measure be fairly assigned 
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to those high attributes, the possession of which makes man, if 
not “ likest God,” yet lifted farthest from earth ? And if im¬ 
pelled to the fruitless task, how otherwise can it be that “ lawless 
aud uncertain thought,” breaking away into “ vain imaginings” 
should lose aim and coherence, and end— 

“ in wandering mazes lost p” 

The remarkable works before us ate two of the latest examples 
of the insatiable craving to “condition" “the unconditiouable.” 
Their merits are their own; their ^ortemniugs are mainly 
inherent in the subje^ they discusa They grapple earnestly 
and eloquently with Some of the most abstruse topics of 
which thought can take cognizance, or intuition bring within 
the !>copo of consciousness, and if wo candot altogether coin¬ 
cide with the aims, or admit the conclusions of either, we 
can testify to the oqpsummat% ability with which both are 
written, 'fhe “Problem” (which as its name denotes is the 
more practical of the two) is worked out with an admirable 
blending of thought, logical to hardness, with feeling tender and 
refined, conveyed in langnage which fascinates from its dmplicity 
and entire absence of effort. The statements and reasoning are 
so candid and judicial, that our frequent hesitation as to the 
author’s own opinions, has to be resolved rather by general 
infi'i’cnces drawn from the entire scope of the work than from 
any special argument. By cautious limitations and frank admis¬ 
sions, the main arguments arc so carefully guarded from objection, 
that dksentients might often state their case in the very words 
of the author’s own qualified acquiescence. It is, for example, 
in this undogmatic spirit that the influence of a future state of 
existence upon moral conduct is discussed. “We are,” it is 
stated, “ in fact mainly influenced by present and immediate 
considerations. The' reward that is future, and the punishment 
that is distant, have little effqpt on our conduct.” (P. 122.) 
This is clear, and contains the gist of the argument. 

“ Bat,” the author remarks, “ although it is impossible to accept 
the orthodox doctrine respecting future retribution, which must 
hliociv the hcnsc of justice in all intelligent and good men, we must 
admit that the feeling that our couditiou hereafter must in some way 
bo dci)cadcut on what shall liave been our oonduot in this life, is very 
general among men, aud it is one over whloh, as over the rest of our 
religiuus feelings, a useful influeucc may be exercised by education. 11 
may be that wc cannot altogether justify it to our reason, but tlicre 
are many things in this life which wc cannot explain, and which wo 
must be content to accept os mysteries; and as wo find the feeling 
implanted within us, however it may have been aoquirod, and however 
involved in darkness the way in which it is to receive its fuUilmei^, 1 
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am not disposed to quarrel with those who think it wise to cherish 
and cultivate it in the service of morality and virtue.”—p. 123. 

Then comes the statement: “ Though, in the view taken in 
the.se letters, a future life is not required to supplement the 
prc.sent one, there are many and strong grounds for entertaining 
the linpe that such a future state is in store for us.” And this 
is succeedfd by tho lavish outpouring of the results of extensive 
reading, carefully culled from the works of poets and philo¬ 
sophers, expressing in varied form, and from every point of view, 
the prevailing belief in a future life. But in the face of much 
concurrent testimony and of bis own partial acquiescence, the 
author ignores the practical injluence of such belief, and scorns 
to say with Antonio— 

“ I use the world, but as the world,” 

as a condition rounded off and complete within its own limits, 
to be u.scd for its own results aJd to be jtidged solely in respect 
of its own merits. 

“ Evil ” is virtually regarded as the result of “ ignorance or 
neglect of the laws which God has ordained for the government 
of the world,” and within this narrow circle, it is argued with an 
incisive logic, that with the elimination of that ignorance and 
neglect by “ an education founded on an intelligent comprehen¬ 
sion of man’s nature and of the system of the world” (such 
education not to exclude moral and religious training), much, 
if not all, of the evil the world exhibits will be removed. But 
this question seems to remain. If man’s consciousness of a 
future state of existence be inuate—^part, in fact, of his nature— 
and the comprehension of that nature, along with “religious 
training,” be the legitimate aim and comes within the scope of 
the specific cure, how is it possible to ignore the influence of 
that consciousness upon his moral status in this world ? We 
could understand the bold questioning of all “belief” which is 
based upon supersensuous intuition; or we could understand 
that the rewards aud punishments of a future state formed the 
mainspring of human action; hut we cannot comprehend an 
assent to the universality of such a belief, coincident with the 
disregard, which amounts to a denial, of its influence in the 
moral economy of the world. 

The doctrine that evil, so far as it springs from ignorance 
or neglect, is not a necessary element in the moral economy 
of the world, is theoretically incontrovertible. To this extent 
the argument drops into the triteness of a syllogism. There 
is no disease i/Temovahle from the individAud which may not he 
traced to ignorance in tho race. There is no sort of accident 
which human forethought and care and self-control miglit not have 
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prevented. The epidemic which appears to be guided by Fate 
from the farther corners of the earth, was generated there by 
blindness and impulse, and travels onwards by the aid of neglect 
and miscalculation to batten here, on soil prraared by ignorance 
and recklessness. The perils of the sea, it unpreventible, at 
least need not be encountered; and perhaps there is nothing 
'* evil ” short of the suffering which may arise from ^n earth¬ 
quake, which cannot be avoided! 

But still the question arises, whether in dealing with human 
nature, the idesdperfection" is not as apocryphal and un¬ 
realizable as the fulcrum bespbken by Archimedes, or the 
machine by which Babbage was to prove the co-existence of 
miracles with fixed laws. As the individvM perfection can 
only be attained at maturity, the highest possible average of the 
mce must necessarily fall far short. The chrysalis states of 
infancy, of youth, and even of manhood, with their inherent 
weakne.ss, ignorance, and impetuosity, are each and all only 
phases of progress through, and from, characteristic “ evil,” 
towards perfection; again to wane into the physical listlessness 
and impaired mental capacity of extreme age. The average 
development, therefore, of the individual moral life; and, as 
regards society, the balance of individual averages, must be that of 
a chronic imperfection. Out of this state proceeds much of the 
“ evil” decried in “ The Problem ” as the result of ignorance and 
weakness, and for which the remedy prescribed is Education, 
or, in other words, an intellectual development, which itself can 
only advance, pari pasau, with advancing ago. No training 
can make the child into an athlete or a philosopher; and neither 
Hercules nor Plato could make any bequest of their respective 
powers to any successor. Homer’s capacity died with Homer. His 
works are a standard whereby succeeding ages may measure their 
relative incapacity, but beyond the power to soothe and charm, 
and to stimulate m the process of development, they add nothing 
to any one’s intellec^ial capacity. The man of science may 
bequeath the facta which it has been his life’s work to discover ; 
and his successors, with less capacity, starting where he left off, 
may carry further and further the great work of scientific re¬ 
search until every commonplace unit of humanity may, by 
inheritance, know more than a Newton, a "Watt, or a Faraday; 
but there is no transmission of the power itself to unravel the 
secrets of nature. Mr. Greg treats thislabject with a rare elo¬ 
quence, and asks— 

* “ What sculptor has surpassed Phidias ? What poet has trans¬ 
cended iEschylus, Homer, or the author of the book of Job i* What 
devout asiurant has soared higher than David or Isaiah ? What 
statesmen have modern times produced mightier or grander than 
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Pfricles ? What patriot martyr truer or nobler than Socrates ? 
Wlierein, save in mere acquirement, was Bacon superior to Plato, «)r 
Newton to Thales or Pythagoras ? Very early in our history indi¬ 
vidual men beat their wings a^inst the allotted boundaries of their 
caithly dominions; early in history CU>d gave to the human race types 
and patterns to imitate and approach, hut never to transcend.” 

In like manner the impoesibility to transmit personal qualitids 
limits the ahadtete mtenaity of physical suffering to that of the 
individual. The contemporaneous suffering of two, or two hundred 
persons adds nothing to the agony of any one. condition of 
accretion is that of lateral eqn^ity, and in no case can the level be 
altered. It spreads, and in so doing, carries with it a correlative 
power of endurance. In all cases, therefore, of general distress, 
we may isolate the worst case, and narrow our qrmpatby to the 
single home. The thrill of horror which ran through the length 
and breadth of the land when ^the Captain upset was natural 
and creditable. The national misfortune arising from the loss of 
five hundred valuable lives, was merged in heartfelt sympathy 
for the bereavement of the survivors; but to this extent, it would 
have been more creditable, although less usual, if a similar sym¬ 
pathy had been excited by the washing overboard of a single 
sailor. Sensational excess of feeling, Arising from, simultaneous 
misfortunes, is cdmpl^ adventitious and sentimental. 

When Mr. Greg says that “ the design of the Creator, and 
therefore the duty of man upon earth, is not the highest develop¬ 
ment of tho individual,’’ he means (from the context) that no 
one gift shall bo exalted at the expense of the rest. When 
he adds that “ the perfection of the race" is the design of God 
and the duty of man, and that to attain to it each specimen of 
liumanity most be ** thoroughly but harmoniotisly developed,” 
he means not the progress of the race, as possessing any collec¬ 
tive attributes, but the general realization of the best individual 
standard. * 

In one sense, therefore, we entirely a^|ee with, him ; but, on 
the other hand, we are disposed to maintain that “ the Race” 
■wdl gain more, and so progress further in a collective capacity, 
if men devote themselves by a species of ethical division of labour, 
to particular pursuits, and partial perfection, rather than to 
general “ harmonious development.” 

We believe Mr. Greg’s “ thoroughly but harmoniously developed 
specimens of humanit^r to be as practically impossible in this 
world as Mr. Booth’s elimination of “ eviland we hold that 
the duty of any man directly to attempt the “ perfection of the 
Race," except by prosecuting the task of developing himself, 
which must go on until arrested by death, to be Utopian. Very 
possibly Mr. Greg may intend by the use of vague terms, to 
include all practical means for effecting this object, and that of 
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example among the rest; but we think he would have added 
weight to his aigumcnt bad he specified example, as shown in 
self-development, to be the most practical, although indeter¬ 
minate ; and because the most practical, the least selfish means, 
to carry out the great work of ufe. But where or in whom have 
we warrant foe «u{qKK3mg that humanity has been, or can be 
thoroughly and hasmonioosly developed? £vea as regards 
Ohiist himself, although wo do not deny “ human |^erfection” 
in him, we hold with Mr Greg that we know very little of bis 
life. From the little we do h^w, however, we way infer that 
as he was never married, he pould not have experienced all the 
mingled sweet and bitter of domestic life; the gentleness of 
/ the ten years’ wife,” 

, ** Whose customary love is not < 

Her passion or her pLiy, iui Life 

the superlative blessing of filial devotedness, the pain that is 
“ sharper than a serpent’s tooth,” and all the varied anxieties 
and happiness that cluster around home and its dutiea In the 
presumed absence of all these common emotions, the strongest and 
best of which humanity is capable, wo cannot r^ize the highest 
development of the individualaud when Mr. JSireg speaks of 
“ the welcome and feasible task of hringii^ up ike tohUe human 
'Iace to those limits,^’ we are forced to question'‘the wisdom of 
this species of Socialism, in lieu of the more practical, because 
moie philosophical doctrine of Individualism. 

But haviug argued that “ evil,” as described and discussed in 
the “ Problem," and in the " Enigmas,” must always exist in this 
life, there still remains the question. Will such so-called “evil” 
tuiu ultimately, if rightly used, into a bluing? 

The consequences of ignorance and weakness, if they be pain¬ 
ful aud to he shunned, must always act as a spur to progress. 

I} the ills are such as “ flesh is heir tS,” and if the sins of the 
fathers be visited on the children; still, we well know, that,what 
is privation and suflbAng to one man is not necessarily so to 
another man. Why, therefore, if certain ills are convertible by 
a species of transcendentalism into nullities or even blessings, 
.should we term the causes of variable results bad, in the sense 
that they are intrinsically antagonistic to God’s governance of 
the world ? 

We maintain, therefore, that all such*** evU” is relative only. 
The “ sharp malady of life,” and the often ably discussed 
question of the struggle for existence in the “ Enigmas of Life,” 
should be stripped of all adventitious accessories. The “age, 
ache, penury, and imprisonment” that make up the sum of 
“ the weariest and most loathed worldly life” is “ Paradise” when 
under the shadow of greater calamity. All outward circum- 
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stances must be estimated from the standpoint of sufferance— 
not of ease. One man may be not only contented, but happy, 
with “a dinner of herbs,” while another frets over some fancied 
deficiency in an epicurean feast; and a street Arab would refuse 
to change places with a pampered child, when swallowing what 
the other has turned from with disgust. The secret of the counter¬ 
feeling springing from the same cause,' is to be unravelled by 
the fact that “ habit is second nature.” Any one bom to the ex¬ 
penditure of 5002. per annum regards all that it commands as 
nccessariea Less would be privation ; more wotdd be luxury. 
The man accustomed to the expenditure of 3002. per annum 
would be acted upon by precisely the same considerations; and 
in like manner the man would feel who had become habituated 
to the range of comforts brought within his re{\ich by much 
larger incomes. 

Again: every one has felt more or less the truth of Paley’s 
saying, that the most perfect happiness arises from the cessation 
of intense pain. The nerves are like the overtasked spring—the 
recoil marks the strain; and for continuous pain Nature pro¬ 
vides an anodyne in deadened susceptibility. The law of com¬ 
pensation for localized pain acts throughout the ebb and flow 
of circumstance in life. Hunger chases satiety from tho feast, 
and makes a feast of the peasant’s crust; and when physical 
sufl^ering becomes the rule, and Nature’s aptitude for adaptation 
flags, sickness may find consolatory refuge in the mind’s king¬ 
dom,* or love will shed an ansesthetic over all, and hope smooth 
the wrinkles of pain into a smile of unearthly happiness. 

Sooner or later, therefore, every variety of oscillation becomes 
compensated, and through the life of eveiy one there runs an 
average line of contentment, like the “plane of planettury stability.”t 
The level may vary as an income may vary; but it is true to 
human nature, that from prince to peasant all have their joys and 
sorrows, their pains and |>leasures; and that, in the little cosmos 
of ejmh—if life be of average duration—^the balance is fairly 
struck by a beneficent law of compensation. 

* My mind to me a king|dom is, 

Such perfect joy therem 1 fip.d .—Old Sonnet. 

*■ It has been generally demonstrated that all the changes which the mutual 
actions of the planets on each other can produce in the coarse of indefinite 
ages, are perioaicai~that is to say, increasing to a certain extent (and that 
never a very great one), and then again decreasing; so that the system can 
never he destroyed <a suoverted by the mutual action of its parts, but keeps 
oscillating constantly, as it were, round a mean state, from which it can never 
deviate to any ruinous extent. In partieular, the researches of Laplace and 
Lagrange have demonstrated the absolute invariability of tie mean distance 
of earh plant from the sun, and consequently of its periodic time.”—Sir J. 
Herschel. 
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We do not venture to affirm that the average human lot is one 
of happiness or otherwise. From the point of view we take, no 
one can pronounce even for himself with' any approach to cer¬ 
tainty until the final settlement is at hand. But we think there 
are few who at any period of their existence would exchange the 
hopes of the future for a repetition of the past. It need not be 
that the balance, so farj.has been against happiness, but that “ we 
spend our days like,^ Ude that is told,” and the interest lives in 
what the future may reveal Were the past unhappy, experi¬ 
ence would make us dread what is coming; but youth from 
hope, and age for rest, move onwards, and look upwards, ever. 

A more hopeful solution, therefore, may be found to the enigmas 
“ That the good are often wretched, and the worthless prosperous 
and happy; that sunshine and sorrow follow no rate of effort or 
desert,' not in denying the supposition that these anomalies 
“ may be rectified hereafter and elsewhere,” but in arguing as a 
fundamental condition of our humanity that such things arc 
self-compensating here; and further, that they may be to us 
very much what we ourselves choose to make of them: and 
hence we concur with the statement in the “ Problem ” 
that it is not well for us to sacrifice this life, with its positive 
fruition and ample capabilities, to the vague expectations of the 
next. If the exchange were not unwise from a worldly point of 
view, the motive of greater gain hereafter would be only less low 
than the old doctrine that “ virtue is its own reward" in its im¬ 
mediate consequences. But there is a sense in which virtue may 
be all in all when practised from the pure sispiration after good¬ 
ness.” Christ taught nothing new in morals, but he supplied a 
new influence and the only worthy incentive to holy living—one 
purged from all spirit of bargaining, and from the dross of gainful 
hope —the love of the desire to please Him. It is the 

want of this link of influence between the known and the un¬ 
known that makes us question the doctrine that this world may 

* The dii&culty in formi^ some adequate idea of 6od to lay hold of in 
thought, and for use in ordinary communication (particularly with children), 
without at the same time adopting a species of Fetisbisrm might probably be 
minimized by employing more exclusively the terra "Supreme Goodncssi.” 
God in Anglo-Saxon means good, but the noun is used almost entirely in a 
2 jeisoml sense. We know of God, in nature only, as inexorable late; our 
spiritual consciousness of ilim can only be wrought into communicable 
meaning by realizing the attribute which brings Him more closely into com¬ 
munion with His children, and that which includes all other attributes— 
goodness. “ Supreme Goodness” embraces both the realisation of immutable 
law and of His spiritual relationship with each individual soul of man. The 
love of goodness is a worthy motive here, and the love of Supreme dbodness 
is a worthy incentive when aspiration cemneets this life nith the hrreajter. 
Can God be more to us than Supremely Good; and can we imagine Him as 
being less ? 

[Vol. C. Ho. CXCVm.]— New Sekies, V9I. XLIV. No. II. F F 
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be rounded off and completed within itself (intellectually) by the 
elimination of ignorance, and neglect of the laws which God has 
ordained for the government of the world. Still less can we 
concur with the depressing wail that pervades the “ Enigmas ” 
“ that life is full of riddles, and incomprehensible anomalies, and 
strange perplexities,” of which only “ some very few we can un- 
lavel,” leaving the average existence apparently without plan, 
with no beneficial compensation, and bereft of all but the 
shadowy lifeless hope— 

“ that somehow good 
WiUbethe final goal of ill.” 

We believe and rejoice in the thought that ** come what come 
may,” there is a turnmg-point in the darkest fate which will 
leave us gainers in the end. That, amidst every variety of mis¬ 
calculation, and constant anxiety, and vari^ suffering, the 
scheme of life carries with it a healthy, self-adjusting energy, 
which, suited to each range of appreciation, yields to all a fairly 
apportioned result at last; and, more than all, that there lies 
within the reach of every one the realization of an ahitolule 
amount of happiness arising from progress. 

Madame de Stael has well defined happiness to consist in 
a sense of continual progress. One of our noblest aims is truth, 
and it has aptly been characterized as “ a pursuit, not a posses¬ 
sion and the aphorism has a universal application. The chief 
object of man’s existence, as it appears to us, is not extraneous 
“ enjoyment and toil,” as stated in the “ Enigmas,” but consists in 
each one developing himself from a sense of duty into the “ fulness 
of the stature of a perfect man.” The aim is a worthy one, and 
consistent, by analogy, with the general working of God s provi¬ 
dence in the world. And the reward is cornmensuratc and 
certain, botli in quality and measure—namely, the happiness 
“ which springs from a sense of progress” under the influence of 
motive lifted out of and above ml selfishness. Mr. Greg, in 
the opening of the essay, "most musical, most melancholy,” 
on the •* Significance of Life,” has happily described the man 
of action, the object of whose existence is work ; approving 
iloubtfully the effect of his limitation of aim, but by inference 
condemning the limitation itself. He pictures also the smootli, 
shallow natures which refract bright hues, as light is refracted 

^ Lessing, rcpeatin(^ to emphasize this Rocratic maxim, says:Noi the 
possession buf the coutmual ana upright pursuit of truth tends to the per-^ 
If cHon oWiuman nature. Were God to offer me tJie alternative of all Truth 
on tlio one hand, and the incessant dchiio for it, with liability to perpetual eiror 
on the other, I would take the last and sav, * Father, my choice is here; pure 
Truth IS for Thee alone P” 
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jDulticoloured from the faint indented lines of mother of 
pearl. “They, too,” he says, "are to be envied.’' The one is 
happy, because of toil, healthy, but laborious; the other is 
contented with an idle action, which, like the river, is “ diapha¬ 
nous, because it travels slowly.” And then follows the contrast 
fif— 

\ 

Other hpirlis whoa) €h>d has cast in difierent mould, or framed of 
less harmonious substance; men gifted with that contemplative faculty, 
which is a blessing or a oursc according as it is linked with a cheerful 
or a melancholy temperament, ac*cording as it is content to busy itself 
only with derivative and secondary matters, or dives down to the 
hidden foundation of things; according as it assumes and accepts much, 
or irt driven by its own necessity to question everything; according as 
It can wander happily and curiously among the flowers and fruit of the 
Tree of Life, or as it is dangerously impelled to dig about its roots and 
analyse the soil in which it grows. To such men existence is one long 
note of interrogation, and the universe a storehouse of problems all 
clamorous for soIutioUi. The old fable of the Sphinx is true for them; 
Life ifa the riddle they have to read, and death, sadness, or the waste 
of years is the |)enalty if they fail to read it aright, A few, perhaps, 
may find the key, and reach ‘the peace that passeth under¬ 
standing.’ A lai^e number fancy they have found it, and arc bcrcno 
in tludr fortunate delusion* Others retire from the cSbrt, conscious 
tljat I4iey have been balHed in the search, but, partly in trust, i)artly 
in content, acquiescing in their failure. Others, again, and thcbe too 
often the nobler and the grander souls, reach the verge of tlieir pil¬ 
grimage still battling with the dark enigma, and dying less of age or 
nuiltidy than of the profound depression that must be the lot of all 
who have wasted life in fruitless eflbrts to discover how it should be 
^pont and how regarded; and which even a sincere belief in the 
dood of life which lies behind the black curtain of death cannot quite 
avail to dissipate,’* 

This is beautifully said, but it is morbid and sad; and the 
whole spirit is in marked contrast to the healthier, but harder 
tone of the “Problem." The deep nature, thoughtful and ambi¬ 
tious, whose chief aim is to solve the “ riddle ot life,’’ not iu the 
^piiit of the old aphorism, “ Laborare est orare," but by brooding 
helplessly over difficulties, in the face of confessed ignorance, 
recalls the picture of the misdirected intelligences, who “ reasoned 
high,” only to end— 

“ in wanderix^ mazes lost,” 

It is the absence of a spirit of active faith and hope that throws 
a shadow over a work so able, and otherwise so true and good as ^ 
the “Enigmas of Lifa” Thenj is something depressing in the 
wliole tone of the work, little xedeemed by the eloquent specula¬ 
tions on the intuitive consciousness of a higher existence. It is 

a beautiful monody, iterating with every varied charm of 

V V 9 . 
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language and of illustration the old wail of baffled search and 
fruitless inquiry, that “ all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” In 
a devouter spint, but with no le&s .melancholy, it repeats the 
doubting suggestion “ if’ there be—- 

“A land of souls beyond that sable shore,” 

only to leave us as it found us, no wiser, no stronger; but while 
still under the spell of the airthor’s influence, less trusting than 
we were before. 

We have no maudlin dread of free thought. Where truth 
would seem to lead, we would unflinchingly follow. We look 
upon the often-quoted injunction to leave our— 

“ sister while she prays 
Her early Heaven and cheerful views,” 

as only another rendering of the axiom that— 

“ where ignorance is bliss 
’Tis folly to bo wise 

and feel that to rest satisfied with anything short of continual 
progress in knowledge and .self-development, and to act to one’s 
neighbour as oneself, and all from the highest motive—love for 
God—is to thwart the chief purpo.ses of man's existenccdierc. 
But we seriously question the wisdom of raising doubtful ques¬ 
tions in a spirit of doubt, to leave them without controversion or 
correction, uncertain still. A master mind like Mr. Greg’s has 
earned the right to speak, and claims perforce the hearing due 
to the position he has secured for himself as a writer and thinker. 
But the trumpet note from such a source should be sounded in 
no uncertain tone. To expose error and to confirm truth are 
noble offices. To alarm and unsettle weak minds, to see them 
break away from old convictions, and watch them wending their 
flight in vague terror for new resting-places in a sea of doubt, is 
a poor triumph for genius to achieve. Such “ thinking aloud ” as 
is exhibited in the “ Enigmas of Life,” should have been confined 
to the study until the vision should have been cleared and the 
mind assured. Mr. Greg tells us that ” at sixty" he “ must be 
satisfied simply to propound problems and enigmas which at 
thirty” he fancied he might be able to solve. What an admission 
is this of the value of patienoe. Why “propound” at sixty doubts 
and nwsteries in view of which Longfellow might have written 
liis “Psalm of Life,” and Wordsworth his noble canto on 
“ Despondency correctedwhen in a few years more an 
intelligence so acute and judicial, and a candour so sensitive, 
might have been enabled to strengthen and rouse, if not abso¬ 
lutely to build up, the Faith and Hope his work now tends to 
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undermine ? Like that (possibly) of another superior and rest¬ 
less intelligence, th is Apologia” has been indited too soon ! 

“ What then is Human Life, its significance, its aim, its mission, 
its goal ?” is the pertinent question asked by Mr. Greg; and he 
draws a picture of the ingredients of enjoyment lavished by 
Nature, as the provision made for the happiness of man on earth, 
which might serve as an improved desenption of the Happy 
Valley” of Basseias, with a somewhat similar moral. “But," it 
is added— 

“ as .it the Egyptian festivals, so at the great festival of existence, 
a veiled spectre ever sits to remind us that all is not said—that the 
word of the enigma is not yet deciphered, Even when centuries of 
progress shall have realized the earth’s ideal. Life can never be solely 
or completely a drama of holy and serene delights, so long as Death 
st.uids for over by to close it with a tragedy." 

In this melancholy peroration to an epicurean argument, we 
have presented to us one side only of the shield in the story. 
There is another, however, and the moral should be drawn from 
both. 

is Death really the tragical ending to what otherwise might 
have boon “ a drama of hope and serene delights ?” Is there 
no satiety, no longing for quiet—^no wish that, as the play in 
spirit has been jmyed out, the lights should be extinguished 
and the doors made to? Surely Death to a “thoroughly but 
harmoniously perfected humanity ” would be the gentle closing 
of the eyes m coveted sleep, after the limbs have grown insen¬ 
sibly weary, and the spirit feels gradually faint. When age 
has touched the eyeballs, and light grows garish; when 

“ sensations sweet 

Eelt in the blood, and felt along the heart," 

no longer gush with each*pulsation; wheh thought ceases to 
Hash, an<l can only Hstlessly float, and worldly ambition fades 
in the light of a spiritual longing; Death is then no “ spectre,” 
but the usher appointed by love to lead us to assured repose. 

This is the golden side of the shield; and to point the moral 
we would ask, by whom, or in what sense, can the right to any 
earthly blessing be asserted or maintained ? If blessings are 
lent to us, we do not usually repine at the prospect of having 
to return what we never could claim as our own. If we had 
any indefeasible title, either to existence or to the blessings 
which drop to some, or by others are attained by toil. Death 
might then be a thief to (deal, instead of being, as it is, simply 
the message to restore. And by the natural death of threescore 
years and ten, how gently are the blessings reclaimed, when we 
no longer can use or wish to retain them ! Life indeed is no 
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epicuro.m fea«t, and so Mr. Greg himself tells us. Say rather 
tliat it ina} he likened to a concert of musical sounds, each 
imperfect alone, but blending harmoniously into a closing hymn— 

“ So bwwt, we know not we are listenuig to it!” 

It is thus that the dbcle of Ufe may be otoapleted here, or thus 
again it may break into fresh vibrations elsewhere.” But then 
the “ elsewhere ]” —^f^t which Mr. Greg has elaborately shadowed 
fot til, contrary to the spirit of his own wise advice to guard agakist 
every temptation to define or particularuse its nature, mode or 
conditions, to realize its details or processes, to form a distinct 
or plausible theory regarding it!” 

By what diploma, human or divine, have we the ri^ht to 
claim a renewal of existence “ elsewhere,” or a new birth in a 
liighcr state ? The very consciousness which makes it to us “ a 
solemn hope"—to most indeed an “absolute conviction”— 
when suffused by the soft colouring of Love, would realize the 
translation as one not of loss but of gain; and it is by 'rrust 
brightened by the light of this lovo, and not with the involutions 
of a subtle intellect, that it will bo wise for uS to solve the 
“ Enigmas of Life.” And life, we hold, will not have been 
rightly spent which has not, by knowledge and “ climbing in¬ 
tellect,” and superseqpuous intuition, and from so-called " evil ” 
itself) so transmuted all into that love which— 

“ rejoicing secretly 

In the sublime attractions of the grave,” 

trusts the futuce implicitly to the Giver of all good. 

Both the authors of the vrorks before m take up the Ides, 
that the Church, or churdies, are more or less responsible iu 
this country for the social condition they deplore; and both 
accuse the orthodox—^the one by direct accusation, the other 
by the adoption of that accusation—-of complicating and per¬ 
verting the simplicity of Christas teaching. 

In our perplexity,” says Mr. Booth (and this extract is quoted 
by Mr. Greg)-— 

we naturally direct our attention first to the Chtuch, whicli we 
have been taught to look up to as our guide and instructor in all our 
most important concerns. What has been its action on the progress 
of the world and the happiness of mankind ? Startling as the avowal 
must appear, we can hardly help arriving at the conclusion that the 
Church has been rather a hindrance than a helper in the great busi¬ 
ness of humanity, and that it is in a great degree responsible for the 
fact that so small progress has been made. 

« * * « # 

“ Unhappily, the theory on which the Church proceeds is calculated 
rather to mipcdc than to promote man’s happiness and well-being ia 
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this world. It assumos that this world is a falloii world, and man’s 
position iu it merely a state of preparation for another and better 
state of existence; that man’s happiness'^'here is a matter compara¬ 
tively of little moment, and that his main business on earth is to 
qualify himself for happiness in that future state. It further assumes 
that there is some incompatibility between pursuit of happiness 
and well-being in this world ahd the condil»[on of attaining to happi¬ 
ness iu the next. The question is not whether there is a future life 
or not, which is assumed in nearly all views of religion, but whether, 
in order to gain that future life, we are 'to sacrifice ^ that to an 
intelligent, high-minded and reasonable man makes this life of any 
value. 

To employ the faculties which God has given us in endeavouring 
to discover His laws as displayed in His works, and to do His will by 
devoting all otur energies to improve the condition of mankind and to 
alleviate the misery so provaleiit in the world, which mainly 
arises from ignorance or neglect of those laws; to endcavoui by 
honest labour to raise ourselves in the scale of society—this, it is 
said, although it may be conducive to man’s happiness and well-being 
here, is not the way to prepare for a future life. We are to renounce 
this world—-to lay up no treasures here. Hiches are the root of 
evil; the elements of progress and civilization are matters of secondary 
moment. Our task here is to endeavour by patience, humility, repen¬ 
tance, faith in the Redeemer, and through the efficacy of the sacra¬ 
ments administered by the Church, to secure eternal happiness in 
Heaven, That is the assumption of the Church. If it correct, 
the more zealous the cleigy are, and the more faithful in the dis¬ 
charge of their duties, the more will they endeavour tu withdraw 
attention from what concerns the temporal interests of those com¬ 
mitted to their charge, in order to fix it steadily on that which alone, 
if the Church’s theory bo true, is of real worth-^the securing of their 

happiness in a future life” 

• * » 

The bill of indictment against the Ghnrch, of wluch this extract 
indicates the scope, is severe one. Her sins of malfeasance and 
omission are brought home to her with a persistent force which 
makes clear the gap between profession and performance. 
Hor can much, beyond good intentions, be urged in her defence. 
Her history has been one of tardy coneession. She has only 
manifested a willingnesar to yield a uttle when, in reality, she has 
been bereft of all. She has ever been behindhand in everything 
that could help to assimilate an arrogant dogmatism with the 
enlarged faculty of an inquiring age. When hardly pushed, she 
has tried by a new gloss put upon error, to stop investigation 
and to oppose truth ; and by her combined obstinacy and shifti¬ 
ness, has disheartened her friends, without conciliating her 
enpmies; and has ended'iu setting revelation in direct antago¬ 
nism to science. 

We entirely concur, therefore, with Mr. Booth’s estimate of 
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the Chuich’sshoitcomings, when limited to the point of view of 
her own “realizable idealbut agreeing with Sir B. D. Hanson 
(in the “Jesus of History”), quoted by Mr. Greg, that “The 
kingdom of Christ was not of this world, and its results were not 
to be looked for here, unless in so far as they were realized by 
faith ■” and again : “ 5o improve the moral or physical aspect 
of society was, therefore, no part of the Qbristian scheme we are 
unable to see why Mr. Booth should expect an organization for the 
inculcation of religion and the teaching of theology to undertake 
the intellectual education and moral improvement of the people 
of this country; nor can we understand the practical beanng 
of IMr. Greg’s speculation on the possible results Vhich might 
liave followed, had the Church been different from what her own 
theory would suggest, and had laboured otherwise than to attain 
her own avowed objects. 

“ Consider again,’’ he says— 

what might fairly be expected to be the present state of the civi¬ 
lized world it the whole influence of the Church had been pcrbistcntly 
and sagaciously directed towards the improvement of the moral and 
material condition of humanity on this earth, instead of towards the 
promulgation of an astounding scheme for securing it against eternal 
torments in u future existence; if, in a word (univcmal not seIfl^h) 
well-being here, instead of what is called salvation hereafter, had been 
the aim and study of the great organization cdllcd the Church, and of 
the hundreds of thousands of teachers, both orthodox andounorthodox, 
who for centuries have ostensibly lived and worked for no oilier 
end.” 

The Church professes to bo an organization in aid of Christianity. 
She, therefore, aims to excite and to sustain the religious senti¬ 
ment. She also undertakes to teach the groat truths of theology, 
in order to promote her primary function. Within this acknow¬ 
ledged sphere she is open to criticism, bqth as regards her organi¬ 
zation and her working ; but not, in justice, as to any subsidiary 
work, outside the circle of her legitimate endeavour. 

We have spoken of her function “ to excite and to sustain the 
religious sentiment ” as being in accordance with the true theory 
of a Church. But the prevalent Church idea, and that wliicli 
now bars the way to a hearty spread of elementary instruction in 
this country, is that religion—a sentiment, an aspiration—can 
bo tavgkt, in the common acceptation of the term. Even writers 
like Mr. l^oth and Mr. Greg—the one so logical and incisive, 
the other so subtle and profound, fall into the popular slovenliness 
of expression, and spe^ almost indiscriminately of “religion” 
and “theology,” of “religious views,*’ “doctrines of religion,” 
“ creeds of religion,” and of “ religious systems,” and of the “ senti¬ 
ment of religion,” and “ religious feeling.” It would be no answer to 
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the want of perspicacity in the use of these terms as synonymous, 
to say that such phrases are employed in their ordinary well- 
known meaning. Leaders of thought should clear tho way, as 
well as point to the goal Even as regards their own conceptions 
_we would remind them of Hegel’s remark, that “ we think in 
words and that the habitual use of phr^sof non-interchange- 
able value, in the same argument, and requiring constant inental 
correction, mtist, in the end, tend to confusion of thought itself. 
We question abajlutely the pos^ility of directly teaching religion 
(such teaching requiring definite thought and precise language 
conveying a mental conception), to the undeveloped intellect of a 
child, in elementary schools and ordinary classes, and by an 
indiscriminate process. We have no right, and we do not 
question the capacity of teachers in elementary schools to 
stimulate and develop the love of God, and to link that 
feeling with the practical discharge* of the duties of per¬ 
sonal and social morality, and so to realize religious training, 
according to Dr. Barry’s definition; but as we should in¬ 
voluntarily and summarily reject the suggestion to entrust to a 
lawyer the treatment of bodily disease, so we rebel against the 
idea of handing over to instructors of rudimentary knowledge 
the delicate, loving task of fostering the earliest dawning of the 
religious feeling into what Wordsworth calls “ a passionate in¬ 
tuition.” Parents may be incapable, and the clergy and ministers 
of all denominations may be unwilling; but better, we think, that 
the duties of both were brought home to them, even at the 
risk of deferred good, than that they should be furnished with 
any pica for continued neglect. And when we consider that so- 
called ‘‘religious instruction” in elementary schools drops into 
a mere sing-song catechismal theology, with results which may 
be learnt from the reports of school inspectors, we cannot but 
regret that the practical work of e^mentary instruction should 
be interfered with, and the leaven of dissension spread amongst 
the members of the already too much divided Church of Christ, 
for an object so misconceived and so indifferently carried out. 

The first gleam of the religious consciousness in the child as 
in the savage assumes the shape of wonder. The glories of 
creation; the evidences of might, majesty, and magnificence 
around ; the beauty of form, and colour, and variety in nature ; 
the ineffable effulgence of the,starry heavens, all call out the first 
consciousness of an invisible power; and then, first of all, it was 
that man— 

“ Fell humbly down upon his knees, 

And of his Wonder made Religion!" 

Again, when human intelligence becomes <j[uickened, and 
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knowJedt'o lias enlarged her sphere, and tlje action of the imagi¬ 
nation has been subordinated to that of the reasoning faculty, the 
cbild-Jikc coufideiice of wonder is tinge^ with the dread arising 
from partial knowledge, and man’s religion assumes the higher 
but still imperfect form of ivm (md reveftmoe. 

ft is only when the Supreme Goodness is fhlly revealed by 
reflection and research, and Christ’s revelatioa of the personal 
relationship of the Almighty Father with each individual soul 
of his children is felt by the cooimunion of man’s spirit with his 
Maker, through— 

“ The imperfect offices of prayer and pndse,” 

that all/ear is cast out, and religion has attained her highest and 
worthiest condition of PEEFKCT LOVE. 

With these several phases of the same sentiment (that which 
tics us back* to God, re-ligo) the intellect has no direct con- 
T^exioI^. Observation may add to our knowledge, and thought 
may from facts so gathered elaborate science; and both may clear 
and strengthen religious feeling; but, we repeat, there can bo no 
direct instruction (in-struo) as to that which is innate, transcends 
communicable knowledge, and defies deflnition. 

Mr. Booth quotes approvingly the educational scheme of the 
late Prince Consort. In it there is no mention of what the 
Prince knew well was not to be imparted by the comparative 
rough machinery of school instruction—i.e., religious teaching— 

“ As rcgai'ds education generally, the late Prince Consort, in one of 
the numerous addresses for which this country is for over indebted 
to that great man, thus succinctly states its aim: 

“ It should be to teach— 

“ 1. The physical laws on which hualth depends. 

“ 2. The moral laws on which happiness depends. 

“ 8. The intellectual laws up which knowledge depends. 

“ 4. The social and political laws on which national prosperity de¬ 
pends. 

“5. The economic laws on which wealth depends. * 

“ A scheme of education grounded on this model would of course he 
too comprehensive for our primary schools; but even in these, no 
system of education, as regards the woAing classes especially', will 
effectnally answer tlve purpose which doee not include, along with the 
ordinary elements of education, thorough atad sound instruction in 

the circumstanceB immediately fleeting their special condition in 
life.” • 

Dogmatic theology may, of course, be taught; and religious 
systems may be historically examined and compared in their 
growth and influence; and the doctrines, and discipline, and offices 
of such systems may bo explained and enforced. By such a 
piocess a bias, not of conviction but authority, may be engendered, 
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and sectanan prejudice be strengthened and spread; but the 
effect of all this “teaching” will be to repress the esoteric 
spirit of religion, and the time will surely come when it shall be 
acknowledged that the attempt to raise education by a direct 
alliance with zeligitm can only end in the degradation of the 
higher faculty. 

The yariea outward manifestations of the religious sentiment 
throughout the world, smd called “ r6ligious,'"offe r the materials 
for a most interestiing inquiry. We can here, however, only 
glance at the underlying principle whence they spring. Mr. 
Booth says, in the “ Probtem **— ^ 

“ The sentiment of religion, which is a natural and original senti¬ 
ment in tlie human mind, would seem to have its source in the sense 
of awe by which we are impressed on contemplating the mysterious 
Power which we feel and s^e ever acting in us and around us—the 
great Author of Nature—the all-producing, an-sustaiuiug Power 
which we call God, and which although He be in much—probably in 
all that is nec^sary for our guidance here—susceptible of being 
understood by us, yet in all beyond is incomprehensible and veiled 
in mystery. A reverential sense of dependence on and re6][x>nsibility 
to this Power, the straggle of the soul for spiritual communion with 
Him, and a dMirc to know and to do His will, ocmstituU the elements 
of what 1 call natural^ religion. The various religious systems that 
have from time to time prevailed on the face of the earth—Brah- 
niinieal, Buddhist, Christian, Maliometan, and others—are but the 
various modes in which the religious sentiment common to all men 
has sought to give expression to itself, in more or less permanent 
forms, in the Afferent ages and countries of the world.’’ 

From Fetishism to the Mhanariau Creed, throogh all media¬ 
torial oiEces, and every variety of saint worship; irom eveiy 
embodiment of doctrine, and in every theory of God^s Providence, 
there is the common acknowledgment of the same intuitive 
craving, and evidence of the same physical weakness. 

Mr. Greg, in the essay on “ The Direction of Human Develop¬ 
ment,” says— 

“ The paramotmt cultivation of the spiritual mwers, the concentra¬ 
tion of the mind on religious contemplation, whue we can well believe 
it may and must stren^hen that wulty of insight (if, indeed, the 
existence of such a faculty be not altogether a dSosion) from which 
all our glimpses of tt^ uns^ world, all our loftier mi deeper spiritual 
conceptions are derived—is, as is too sadly known, one of the mo'tt 
frequent and certain causes ^ insauity. Not only is it not ^rourable 
to health and strength of intellect, hut it often upsets the intellect 
altogether. The topics of reflection are so awful and so grand, the 
tension of mind retjuired to grasp them is so great, the glimpses 
gained or fancied are so dazzling, the whole atmosphere of thought 
is 80 ethereal, that more than ordinary strength oi nerve and brain 
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must be needed to ward off the natural results. Where the ineffable 
mysteries of tlie Divine Presence and the Unseen World are truly 
realized —where we try to “live as seeing JJm who is invisible’*-— 
liow uui that calmness which is essential to wisdom, that sense of pro¬ 
portion on which sanity depends, be maintained P Our most daring* 
bpiritual lliglits, our farthest spiritual glimpses, then, are attained 
only at an awful risk, and by brains on the verge and in immediate 
of uusoundness.” 

Eelinious systems of all ages'and countnes, seem to take shape 
and colouring from the inherent impotenoy of human nature 
to grasp the Infinite. They «re, in effect, systems of spiritual 
Mnemonics. Each scheme marks in its own way the highest 
average endeavour to reconcile man's Craving for personal rela- 
tiouship with God, with the consciousness of His infinity; and 
each helps to recall the " daring spiritual flight," to sustain or often 
to repeat which could only be done at the “ awful risk ” of insanity. 
To the iguorant savage there are lucid intervals when with 
strained thought or suddenly awakened feeling, the consciousness 
of the existence and the realization of the power of tlie “ Great 
Spirit ’’ are brought home to historpid mind. Then it is, when lo.st 
in wonder, and his whole nature droops exhausted and weary with 
the unwonted exercise, that he seeks a memento of his spirit’s ex- 
hausting flight; and thus it is that, in seeking to realize his highest 
but imperfect effort, he ends by “ conditioning " (in his way) that 
which IS illimitable, and takes an idol for bis God. We believe that 
this same effort to bring the nature of God to the level of an 
easy realization, underlies all systems of religion, some sensuously, 
as in Fetishism, some through the imagination, as in saint 
worship, and some intellectually, as in the daring attempt to 
analyse the nature of the Almighty in the Atbanasian Creed. 

Unfortunately in all such efforts to facilitate the attainment of 
results, the fact that exerciee and not ease is requisite to strengthen 
the religious spirit, that the development of that spirit is the one 
thing needful, is too often forgotten. All mnemonical facili- 
tie.s for aiding religious aspiration and communion end, like the 
Fetibh, in substituting the moans for the end. The “ form” which 
was intended as a backbone to a limp faith, becomes the most 
psentiai element. ^ For a time aspiration is assisted, but the end 
is death to the spirit; and worsh/p^ which ought to be that of 
the spirit only, and offered in very truth, drops into an outward 
show.* 

To what extent the exceptional seventh day godliness has 
helped to make permanent the too prevalent six days’ “living* 

* Benjamin Couslant remarks that when religious sentiment is attached to 
posiiue iorms, it assumes a fixed and immutable character, and "fxhibitt a 
r<to the jjroyreiHve inUUujetux of the age." 
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without God in the world,” it would bo impossible to say. It 
would also be impossible to measure the repressive influence 
upon the development of the religious spirit, of Episcopa¬ 
lian “prayer by the printing press,” or the not less repressive 
influence of the greater anomaly of Nonconformist prcujrr 
by froxy: and how &r all have tended to prevent the fusion 
of the spirit of religion with our daily life and thought we 
can only guess; but that all such “facilities” are a species 
of spiritual Frankenstein, aud end by overpowering the spirit 
which called them into existence, we have no doubt what¬ 
ever. The “ forms, modes, shows ” of religion are as easily put 
on as those denou'ng grief, and may as conveniently stand for 
the reality. The doctrine of Christ was that prayer shall be 
individually offered, and that it should be offered in secret. Tlie 
Christiau practice, nt the present day, is that prayer shall be 
professionaHy” pwd for, and be offered in public. The mode itself 
might be of comparatively little moment, if the perversion of the 
injunction to soutude and secrecy did not tend to vitiate the 
very e.ssence of prayer itself. 

Public prayer, in all places of worship except those of tho 
“ Society of Friends ” consists in one man’s finding thoughts, 
feelings, and words for the whole congregation. The* theoi'y is 
that all adopt and therefore Join in offering fip whatever thoughts, 
feelings, and words the officiating clergyman or minister chooses 
to employ; but the practice presents the anomalous, and we 
caunot but consider it the lamentable, spectacle of a large 
number of persons kneeling with blank minds and unstirred 
hearts to ask the Almighty for they know not what! 

Whether it be right or not to petition God for material ad¬ 
vantages which would necessitate the abrogation of some natural 
law, and which would suggest the presumption that the peti¬ 
tioner knew better what was good for him than the Giver of all 
good, we need nof now discuss; but if prayer be the spontaneous 
spiritual communion of man with his Maker, prayer in a stereo¬ 
typed form of words intended to prompt the thoughts, and stir 
the feeling^ is little better than a deception. The average Litur¬ 
gical petition is * a vain repetition” of invocation, enumeration 
of attributes, and descriptions o^ God’s ways and works which it 
is hard to conceive any one who could adequately realize the 
presence of Him “who knows our thought before wo utter 
them” would venture to address to Him. The average ex¬ 
tempore or written prayer of the dissenting places of worship, 
containing besides this “ vain repetition ” of invocation and state¬ 
ment, description of feelings, reasoning on ethical and meta¬ 
physical subjects, and definitions of thought nominally ad¬ 
dressed to Ood, but which are really intended to impress and 
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indumce the congn'egatiem, is little short of an organized hypo¬ 
crisy. And such prayers, on the supposition that they are 
adopted by the hearers, containing as they, must do petitions 
for the supply of wants never experienced, of feelings never felt> 
an'd thanks for blessings never received or never appreciated, 
differ in no sensible respect from an organized mockery. And 
thus it is that by misdirection the function beomnes degraded, 
and the spirit suffers double wrong. Publicly and on authority 
it is familiarized with a disreg^ of Cbiist’s injunction in 
regard to praver j and insensibly led to dissevei^ communion with 
Cod from dally life, by special service at fixed timea 
Far more appropriate in itself is the function of vocal praise 
for public worship. Praise as an offering to God is unique. One 
or a thousand tongues may Join to swell the simple theme ; and 
music is the master expression of feeling. T^e aim • of praise is 
so direct, the rite is so simple, and the means so accordant, that 
nothing, one would think, but a predetermination to crush the 
soul out of it could mar its effectiveness. Let any one, however, 
take up the average hymn book, and divesting his mind of early 
associations, too often carried unquestioned into maturity, weigh 
the real n^ning of the words to be sung to the “ praise and 
glory of uod.” The standard hymn may open with a direct 
appeal to God, followed probably by a confession of petty 
trouble or a description of spiritual shortcoming or baffled effort i 
some phrase of self-humiliation, the delineation of a scene of natural 
beauty, aud probably ending with an exhortation to our own 
.souls. Excellent it may be, as an outpouring of praise, if it were 
confined to praise alone; excellent as an expression of individual 
feeling, if uttered only to enlist human sympathy, and to pro¬ 
mote mutual edification; beautiful as a poetic efiiision, or an 
imaginative picture to excite emotion or charm the fancy ; but 
an irreverent medley when offered up in the acknowledged 
presence of God! 

As an offering of praise only, more excellent still when asso¬ 
ciated with appropriate music; but as usually allied to tunes 
selected with small regard to anydiing but the metre, and sung, 
as such tunes must usually be, with false emphksts and strained 
rhythm, and sense baiting or harried, as at the end or middle of 
a line, it becomes a poor parody on the “ hearts melody—a 
mere ceremonial husk, out of which the kernel has been lost. 
We should unhesitatingly condemn the bad taste that would 
associate the National Anthem, for example, with other than its 
own words; at the false economy that would assign words of 
varying meaning to the Irish melodies or Scotch national songs. 
In the.se cases the tunes derive their uames from the words, and 
the songs are indissolubly associated with, and so recall the musical 
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strain. Nofc so, however, as regards the tunes employed to giro 
musical egression to the heart’s highest, noblest, best emotion— 
praise to God ! Their titles have no meaning. As music they 
express no distinctive feeling. They are associated with no 
appropriate words; they ace musical servants-of-all-work, and at 
the beck of any one. 

The Anthem, sui^ by selected voices, is quite another matter. 
It is praise by protjy and ia too often sang with as little real 
feeling os hired motumers show jat a funeral. The congregation 
may listen with pleasare, but-<- 

“ The tickled ears nae heartfblt raptures feel, 

JTae uaison have they, with their Creator’s praise.” 

Wb think, therefore, that the Church is to blame for aiding 
or permitting the offices of praj^er and praise to slip out of 
the heart’s keeping. Such offices, when made easy by professional 
services, are echoes from empty hearts and hollow feelings ; and 
the regular performance of the outward decencies of devotion— * 

“ In all the pomp of method and of art. 

When men display to congregations wide, 

Devotion’s every grace, except the heart,” 

is worse than honest indifference. Better for society to face and 
deal with the reality of deficient religious feeling than try to 
cheat itself with specious semblances! 

Passing to the instructive portion of Church services, the ques¬ 
tion, we think, may fairly be raised as to whether this, like the 
devotional part, might not be so modified as to lay more hold 
upon the popular heart and mind. There are, of course,' sermons 
a nd sermons; appeals to the feelings and essays addrea^ to the 
understanding. But we take it tbaUthe average discourse is 
especially intended for instruction. It deals with ideas and doc¬ 
trines which belong to the intellect, and it must raise and discuss 
questions which directly affect both personal and social life. It 
must touch upon points of Biblical criticism and of ecclesiastical 
history; and into all these it m^ or may not infuse a spirit of 
love and aspiration, and so coiWert purely secular instruction 
into religious training. But although especially designed for in¬ 
struction there is no regular meth^ pursued. The subject of 
the ordinary sermon is os capriciously taken as it is cursorily 
treated. No opportunity for previous thought or preparation is 
afforded to the congregation by any preliminary announce¬ 
ment. Accident may suggest, or the' necessity for variety may 
recommend, a topic less worn than usual ; or an old sermon, if 
supposed to be forgotten, may be taken,to do exceptioual duty ; 
but as a rule this portion of public worship, in theory so im¬ 
portant, presenting opportunities so significant, and which might 
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bo made, as it occasionally is, a means for awakening thought 
and stirrin^y the heart, is confessedly lifeless, formal, irksome, and 
repressive. We have treatises carelessly written and inanimately 
delivered; and extempore discourses, shallow and pretentious, 
“ full of sound and fury signifying nothing/^ Appeals which excite 
wonder if fresh and fall dead if common, expressed in platitudes, 
tinkling drowsily like the '‘Icftting out of waters,” until Sunday 
services, which might do so much to insiriiot and improve the 
masses, drop into the category of dead forms. 

Mr. Booth enables us to aoeWt in some xsmmre for the 
absence of system and the want of earnestness in pulpit minis¬ 
trations, to which we have alluded; and for the toleration 
of such lifelessness on the part of the congregations— 

“ The great majority of mankind must always take their opinions 
at secondhand, and they naturally cling to thwe which are in accor¬ 
dance with their early prepossessions. With re^ird to religious 
questions moreover, most people have a vague feeling, more or less 
htrong according to the society in which they have moved, that even 
to doubt is sinful. With some persons this feeling is very strong. 
Even HO vigorous a mind as that of Ur. Johnson was oppressed by it. 
Person informs us (as mentioned in Kogers’s ^ Rocollectious’) on the 
authority of an old gentleman who know Johnson intimately, that 
the bent of his mind was strongly towards scepticism, but that be 
was litei*ally afraid to examine his own thoughts on rehgious matters. 
If doubts intrude themselves, as must sometimes happen with earnest 
minds, the iiatimal resort is to the appointed religious instructor, the 
clergyman of the parish, and he will probably say something to this 
eflect: ‘ It is true there are apparent difficulties; they are trials of 
our I’aith, but I can with confidence assure you there is a satisfactoiy 
answer to them. The evidence is such as to have convinced the most 
vigorous and comprehensive minds: and it is better for you to rest 
ail this assurance than to perplex yourself with inquiries for which 
\ou are not qualified. Why embark upon troubled waters which 
may carry you you know i»ot whither? You are at least on firm 
ground so long as you hold fast to the faith in which you Ijave been 
brought up.’ And this will generally bo deemed a satisfactory 
answer, 

“ The love of ease and domestie^peace also stand much in the way 
of inquiries of this sort, ft is inconvenient to hold theological 
opinions different from those generally prevailing in the society in 
which you move. What are you to do with your children ? At all 
the public schools opinions in conformity with the established belief 
will be systematicadly taught. Accordingly, tho great majority of 
well-to-do people habitually and (in a worldly point of view) wisely 
^hun theological inquiry.” 

It is not regards the well-to-do people,” howevel*, that the 
public consdence needs awakening. It is with "the masses,”—tho 
dumb, inarticulate multitude, which, knowing no better, desires no 
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change ; and with the evil, so forcibly shown by Mr. Booth to be, 
at least, partially preventible by education, that public action is 
needed. Church congresses and Sod&d Science conferences have 
revealed the fact of the failure of public worship to lay hold of 
the hearts and minds of the bulk of the people. It presents no 
attraction to, and ex^ts no ihfluence upon, that section of the 
community whiph most needs to be pur^sd of ignorance, and to 
be awakened to the^ sense of moral responsibility. It was 
stated generally at the Ghnroh Congress in Liverpool, in 1869, 
“ that the great mass of the people, wherever their, choice is 
free, ignore or refuse her (the Church’s) ministrationsthat 
“the masses do not come to church;” that it was “a•well- 
ascertained fact that not one in twenty (of the masses) attends 
Divine service in any place whatever." We might multiply 
admissions which amount to the authoritative statement that 
existing religious organizations and offices have failed to reach 
and to influence those who most need their beneficial action. 
The fact is, and has been, however, so evident, that we only 
refer to these special admissions, to express surprise at the 
strange logic accompanying them, that an increase of the elements 
of failure is necessary to bring about success ! 

With all their failings, the working men of this country are 
not less intelligent or more depraved than their better schooled 
brethren abroad. They are sharp-sighted as to their own 
interests, and hnov) their ovni minds; they have strong 
opinions, and are consistent in their aims. They have shown 
great cai^ity for organization, and evince a strong spirit of 
class fidelity; and these qualities, to say the least, entitle them 
to the respect of the community. They form, moreover, the 
most numerous of all classes, and, so far as it depends upon 
numbers, are in possession of the political power of the country. 
Their verdict, therefore, upon a question of so much importance 
to themselves as Church influence, ought not to be slighted, nor 
should the mode in which it has been given be overlooked. 
They simply ignore the whole epstem ! Calmly and quietly, and 
with no concerted action, the vprdict of the bulk of the people 
of this country has been delivered against her utility. They 
know her not; her influence is unfmt, her action is ignored. 
Like the sad, unspoken, mutually-regretted isolation of man and 
wife, described by Morris, there has l^n no diwespect shown, no 
animosity felt, no quarrel; “and yet and yet! How could 
it be r 

“ We played old parts, we used old names—in vain 
We go our ways, and twain once more are twain!” 

The blame Mr. Booth lays emphatically on the Church 
herself, and particularly on the Church of England. 

[Vol. C. No. CXCVIII.]— New Series, Vol. XLIV. No. II. G G 
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“ Ilegardins' the Chvirch as a branch of the public service for pro¬ 
moting religion and morality, one cannot but regret that it should 
liave fallen so lamentably short of what might have been accomplished 
by such a body of educated men, so endowed with wealth and enjoying 
so much authority, had they filled their true position of leaders of the 
intellect and piety of the nation, giving to the religious spirit a 
direction in harmony with the progress of knowledge, and at the same 
time acting as a mighty agency for promoting the education of the 
people.” 

But whatever may have been the shortcouunga of Uxe Church in 
the work * of education, religious and secular; or to whatever 
extent she may have justified the late Dean Alford's statement 
that her histo^ is “ but the history of the world's hatred, more 
embittered; of tho world’s selfishness, more intensified ; of the 
world's pride, made prouder still,” we cannot believe iJbat the 
masses, knowing little of these things, and actuated principally 
by what touches themselves, and in the present, have oeen 
alienated by anything else than what they see and hear, atul 
tvanling, are left to want, when they enter within her walls. 
The sympathetic influence of numbers in stimulating religious 
enthusiasfii is undoubted. Tho universal practice of joining 
together ior worship in all religious s^stomi^ and in all countries, 
testifies to its influence, and records its value. But it is not us 
an outward show, and for shallow sentimentality j’ it is as 
u response to the craving of human nature, and for ue utterance 
f f deep and earnest feelings, that public worship must be judged. 
Within her own sphere, and according to her own aims and pro¬ 
fessions, the Church has been weighed by “the masses,” and 
found wanting. Their instinctive appreciation of what is 
genuine, has been, like the touch of Ithuriel's spear, to unmask 
pretence. They find the devotional poitiou of “ public worship” 
heartless and hollow, and the instructive part wearisome; and 
hence arises the “ well-ascertained fact, that not one in twenty (of 
the masses) attends Divine service in any place whatever," 

Tile old Catholic fane, ” whose sileiit finger points to heaven,” 
was raised from amidst the busy haunts of toil and trial aiul is 
always open. How is it that wd build our churche.s whe^'e we 
sleep, and not where, in the proper sense of the word, wc live ? 
How is it that the idea of retiring from the world’s six days’ 
friction and temptation to the seclusion and quiet of God’s house 
to pray excites a smile ? Is it not proof that wo make of reli¬ 
gion a thing to bo donned with Sunday clothes, and reserved for 
special occasions? Our modern Church system requires a priest¬ 
hood without its prestige; and prescribes observances whicli, 
while they make no appeal to the imagination, have none of tho 
simplicity that comes from and lays hold of the heart. The 
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position assumed by the Church is untenable (and this has 
been well shown by Mr. Booth) because she claims much that 
she at the same time rcpu(hates, and works in a sphere at once 
too limited and too amb!ticHS»k Her failure proves that there is 
no logical restiu^>plaiC6 between absolute Church authorit;^ and 
the unfettered r^ht of, pHvate judgment—^true Protestant imdi~ 
viduaUatn —which brc^cs away from creeds, and refuses to be 
tied to set times and seasons, and claims to worship not in form, 
but exclusively “ in snirit and in truth.” The logical choice is 
between Bt^inan Catholicism and the perfect liberty wherewith 
Christ baa made Us free ; between “ bibliolatxy” and “conven¬ 
tionalism” on the one hand, and the assertion m the supremacy 
of our spiritual consciousness, which makes every man a law to 
himself 

We cannot over-estimate even the logical value of this con¬ 
sciousness, for it forms the basis of all knowledge. Wc can 
no nlore prow the existence of matter than we can prove the 
existence of a future state. It is the OONSClo'USKSas of smiie- 
thing outside of ourselves that ret^eals to tis both. That wc aro 
“ certain," in one case, and doubtful in the other, arises simply 
from the differing frequency with which our consciousness is 
called into play. Reverse tho conditions of occurrence, and habit 
would shift the intensity of conviction from the phenouMna to 
tho noumena, with no more difficulty than attends tho com¬ 
parison of small things with great. 

If, therefore, as stated by Mr. Greg, ‘‘ the problem of man's 
^Vherefore, Whence, and Whither, was meant to be insoluble," 
that is, by hard lines of thought and in precise language, so 
much the more necessary that we should be satisfied with the 
validity of the only, and if valid, the best evidence we can have, 
t/iat of our epirUual consdousnesa. 

It is in the assertion of Individualism, as distinct from Church 
systems, creeds, bibliolatry, and conventionalism, and charac¬ 
terized by man’s highest faculty—spiritual consciousness—that 
we recognise the ebiefivalue of the works before us. In tho one 
case the advocacy is limited, no doubt, by ignoring the higbe^t 
motive, and weakened in the other by a prevailing morbidity, 
but in both there is the earnestness of thorough conviction. VV’c 
need outspokenness in these days, and we need it to be potentin I iy 
uttered. We need the “petty cobwebs of conyentionality” to bo 
swept away, and we need the trembling consciousness that “ we ai e 
greater than we know ’’ to be fanned into an abiding belief, and 
become a spring of daily action; and these works, whatever 
faults we may think they may have, help to do this. 

In the great work of Life—the building up each one of him¬ 
self, but every one sympathizing with, and assisting others, into 

G G 2 
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an approach to the fulness of the stature of perfect humanity; in 

the use or the abuse of all God’s gifts; in striking the balance of 

a chequered existence here, and in estimating the possibilities of 

a life “ elsewherein all these phases of " reasoning high ” /ind 

feeling deep, when Love fails and Hope flags, imd overtasked 

at length,” both are giving way— 

# 

** Then with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 

Stands the mute sister Patience, nothitw loth; 

And both supporting, does the work of ooth^” 

In the absence of this essential union of Patieflee with drooping 
Love and Hope flickering in the great duty of the thorough but 
harmonious development of Humanity, we trace the leaven of 
what weakness there is in these otherwise excellent works; and it 
is because of this deficiency, and notwithstanding our large sym¬ 
pathy with their spirit and admiration of their style, that we are 
tempted to ask why the one stopped short where it does ?—and 
as to the other, why, in its, present form, it was published 
at all? 
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THKQiOOY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


T he first part of tlio second volume is at len^h issued of " The 
Councils’and Ecclesiastical Documents Relating to Great Britain 
and Ireland,*'edited after Spelman and Wilkins;^ the first volume 
of which appeared in 1869, and the third in 1871* The second 
volume was delayed by the illness and subsequent death of the editor, 
Mr. Haddan. The present- instalment he had prepared before his 
decease. It comprises documents, connected with the Church of 
Cumbria or Strathclyde, the British Churches in Armorica and 
Gallicia, and the early Church of Scotland. For the remainder, con¬ 
taining the Irish records, it appears we shall yet have to wait some 
time. It is impossible to estimate too highly the usrfulness of these 
volumes, in thus furnishing students, in an accessible form, with 
materials not only directly bearing on the ecclesiastical and doctrinal 
history of early times in Britain, but also calculated to throw light on 
many obscure points of the secular history of t^e period. It is gra¬ 
tifying to sec our old universities bringing forth such good work. Of 
the scholarly manner in which it is presented to us, the editorship of 
the Professor of Modern History, Mr. W. Stubbs, is a sufficient 
guarantee. Though more immediately addressed to the ^tiquariaii 
and the student, there are many details in these volumes interesting 
to the general reader. It is curious, for instance, to find a Herbert, 
Bishop of Glasgow in 1147, adopting the constitutions and customs ot 
Saruni, which Pope Alexander confirms in a bull of 1173. There 
many interesting facts, too, connected with the British immigration 
to Brittany, consequent upon the invasion of England by the Saxons— 
or English, as Mr. Freeman bidb us call them—and many documents 
bearing on the primacy of the See of York over Scotland. The first 
bishop of the Orkneys seems to have been consecrated York. A 
singular old Keledean Litany, in the last appendix, in the prayer 
iigainbt evil beasts, mentions wolves specifically. The preseht form 
ot* this document, however, seems of a late date. 

The introductory volume of Dr. Keim's ^‘Historv of Jesus of 
Nazara,’*^ is the first instalment of the works to be published in con- 


1 “Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents Belating to Great Britain and 
Ireland,” Edited after Spelman and WllkiiM, by A. W. Haddan, B.D., Hon. 
Canon of Worcester, and William Stubbs, M,A., Beg. Profe«or of M^em 
History. Vol II. Pait 1. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. London; Mac- 

History of Jestts of Nazara.” By Dr. Theodore Keim. Translated 
from the German, Vol. 1. London: Williams aud Norgate. 
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Tioxion with th(‘ ‘‘Theological Translation Fund.’’ The object of 
fins fund is t> publwh in English the leading works of those givat 
toKMgii orilu*'? whohavo approached the study of theology in a more 
iii(icpeud(‘iit and itbpartial spirit than those apologetic retrogressive 
wiitt'fs in the interest of orthodoxy, whose productions have bwn 
almost the only ones popularized in this country* Of Ewald, F. C, 
Jiiur, and other eminent writers, the majority of English readers have 
hitherto had no further knowledge than was to to derived from 
sill o(‘e<i')ional reference to their names, not seldom accompanied by 
disparaging remarks in coutroversial divinity. They will now be able 
fo read them in their entirety, and judge for thernsrives. The in- 
t(*lligent part of the puUic is not a littie to be coagratalated upon the 
frton s of learning and acute criticism thus laid ojicri to them ; while 
groat praise is due to the euterpribing publishers, and the scholars who 
knd them their bupport, in thus determining that the means shall be 
alihided us of considering all sides of those theological questions 
which ai'e exciting so much interest at the present day. And we have 
little doubt but that if a larger number of the clei'gy will iako ad¬ 
vantage of this opportunity, they may be the means of introducing into 
our i)ublic teaching a. richer, fuller, more acute, and more suggestive 
treatnient of religious subjects than we usually meet with in those 
soul-wearying concoctions of platitude which "have made the very 
name of pulpit a byword. We do not understand why the editors 
should have selected Dr. Keim’s work to inaugurate their series. He 
cannot bo considered the leader among the liberal theologians of the 
i'ontineut. It would have been preferable, we think, to have followed 
pretty lu^arly a chronological order of selection, more especially as 
Kciin frequently refers to Baur and other great critics who preceded 
him- We do not wish by these remarks to depreciate Dr, Keim’s 
production, since it is a work of a very high order of merit, displaying 
an amount of learning and penetration of which we are unable to give 
an adequate idea in the limited space at our command- The present 
volume is taken up with a review of the sources and the political and 
religious groundwork of the life of Jesus; it is, in fact, a kind of 
laying out and valuation of all the materials which any writer on this 
subject can legitimately depend on. In this part the author’s dis¬ 
sertation on the Gospel of St. John may be confidently recommended 
as a specimen of close and acute reasoning, which would be profitable 
to read if only as a xftental exercise* He places, indeed, the date of 
the Gospel rath^ earlier than we can allow; the balance of evidence 
seems to us to incline towards the opinion of the Tubingen bchool, 
though perhaps pushed by some of them, on the other hand, a little 
too low. The similarity of thought between the Epistle of Barnabaa 
and the Gospel is not so close as our author soj^oses, and may be 
accounted for without the hypothesis that the latter was known to the 
author of the epistle. The expressions of Justin Martyr, which have 
been made so ftiuch of, we think are quite capable of being explained 
upon the supposition that Justin had come within the influence of the 
same ideas which gave birth to the gospel. He belonged in some 
do”r(‘e to the same school of thought; and a school of thought^ a 
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tendency, will be found eventually, we believe, the true solution of 
this critical problem. There is, perhaps, more to be said than yot has 
been said, for the Valentinian theory, of which Hilgenfeld is the 
exponent. Had we but one little pi^e of Valentinus himself what 
a flood of light might it not thj?Ow on the subject I The translation 
appears to us to bo satififac^y^ though there is occasionally some 
stiffness arising from adhering too dosely to the Qorman idiom. 
There are also one or two ecroueoua dates, probably due to misprints, 
which will perhaps be oorrected in the ISrrata to Vol. II. 

The CommenmTj of Dr, Hoinrioh Meyer on the Epistle to the 
Galatians’ takeif a very different standpoint from the work of Keim. 
It appears to form part of lihe well-known Foreign Theological Library 
of the Messrs. Cla», who have published so many useful series of 
works connected with theology. Moyer’s Commentary is written from 
a Protestant orthodox point of view; it is purely exegetical, and full 
of that kind of learning which distinguishes dl possible varieties of 
meaning in every word; there is also a most painstaking accumulation 
of the views, correct and incorrect, of a multitude of other common- 
tators, such as Calvin, Wieseler, Tholuck, OUhau8en,'&c. &c. It would 
be a useful book for disputants. It may possibly be sCTvicuable to the 
committee of divines who are preparing for us a new translation of the 
Bible; at Any i;afce, it is a work well calculated to teach modesty to 
the “ unlearned and unstable,” to convince them how difficult it is to 
get at the truth of the Scriptures, how easy to wrest them, what infi¬ 
nite diversities of opinion maybe started on the smallest particlo, what 
fatal sources of mistake may lurk in seemingly plain propositions. 

*‘One Religion, Many Creeds,”* appears to have'reached its third 
edition in the United States. The one religion to which the author 
refers is natural religion, conceived very much after the fashion of 
Tindal, of which he gives a forcible exposition in the first chapter, 
which is the best part of the book. The second part, styled an In¬ 
troduction to Bible Criticism,” aims at showing the defectiveness of 
Christiauity'both in respect of its prophetical, miraculous, and histo- 
ric.il evidence, and also as a philosophy of life. But it is done in a 
very rambling, incomplete manner; the matter of it might have been 
condensed into half its space, since the author continually repeats him¬ 
self. Ill an appendix, which forms about a third of the volume, there 
is an account given of other ancient creeds, such as Zoroasterism, 
Buddhism, &c,, with extracts from their religicwis books, md also 
irom some of the sayings of ancient philosophers. This is followed by 
passages from various writers, such as Milman, Prescott, and others, 
relating to the persecutions and other crimes of Christian Churches. 
On the whole, were is a great deal of information of a useful kind 
collected in this volume, but loosely and incomidetely worked toge¬ 
ther. in a veiy modest preface, indeed, the author excuses his want 

^ Critical and Exotical Handbook to the Epistle to the Galatians. * By 
H. A. W. Meyer, Th D. Translated by G. H. Venables. Edinburgh : T. and 
T. Clark. 

* “One Beligion, Many Creeds.” By Robb Winans. Baltimore: John V, 
Des Forges. 
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of method from the fact of his work being in great part made up from 
pas&ages and lolling phrases extracted from a variety of authors, aud 
Avoven in with his own. Among these the reader will not fail to 
recogni.«c some very forcible sentences of Archbishop Whately, with 
respect to truth, in the introduction. With all its literary defects, 
tlii^ work bears such a stamp of straightforward honesty, and an 
earnest desire to serve the cause of truth, that it cannot fall to benefit 
readers who have but little studied these suhjeoto, 

Mr. Dunn has laid his finger on a weak point of the theory of Mr. 
■Matthew Arnold, set forth in bis “Literature and Dogma,”® which 
must have struck many of his thoughtful readers* ought not 

to speak of God as a Person, One who thinks and loves,” says Mr. 
Arnold, for this tends to make us think of God “ as if He were a mag*- 
nified and non-natural man in the next street.” Mr. Dunn turns th^c 
tables on him by taking exception to bis own favourite phrase. 
“How,” be asks, “except it be under human conditions, can I know 
what is meant by the * Eternal, not ourselves, making for righteous- 
wQ'sf!, r’ I am told I must not talk of God as one who loves, 

because the relation of God to man, so understood, is not verifialle . 

Quite as verifiable, 1 think, as are the statements that ‘ the enduring 
power around us makes for righteousness,’ that * Jesus is theoffipring 
of this power,’ that * to attempt to reach righteousness by any way 
except that of Jesus, is a mistake.’ If these things can be ' verified 
by experience,’ .... so can many other things relating to (Jod.” 
Certainly it cannot be denied, that as experience, in the only sense it 
can have in relation to such matters, is a species of personal intuition 
or feeling, that as far as absolute verification goes one man’s experience 
is about as good as another’s and no better. It does not seem to make 
much difiereuce either, whether God is conceived of as a “ power” or 
“ force,” or in the old-fashioned way as a Spirit. Both are metaphors, 
conditioned by the human mind itself—a vain straining after The 
Unknowable! In other parts of his work Mr. Dunn shows consider¬ 
able acuteness; we do not think therefore that his remarks, under 
“ K,” upon the legendary element in the Gospels, show him to be 
“ destitute,”-as he modestly suggests, “ of the critical faculty,” but 
not sufficiently on a level with the present state of critical iuforni.i- 
tioD. He speaks as if the Gospels were indubitably written by the 
persons whose names they bear, or at any rate by actual eye-witnesses ; 
he also quotes the Second Epistle of Peter as a genuine work. We think 
that if he will thoroughly examine the evidence on the subject, he 
will bco reason to alter his opinion. The genuineness of ancient writings 
is not a matter of feeling, but of evidence. 

The present lectures of Bishop *Colenso® are intended to bring before 
general readers in a compact and untechnical form the results of his 
laborious criticUms of the Pentateuch during the last ten years, given 


> “ Brief Notes oa Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Literature and Dogma.” By Henry 
Buun. London : Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

^ Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone.” By the Bight Bev. 
J. \V, ('olenso, D.D,, Bishop of Natal*. London : Longmans. 
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in Parts I.—VII. of his great work. Such a treatise, the Bishop tbinkB, 
seems now especially called for, since the Church authorities have 
opened “ up the whole question of modern Biblical criticism before the 
oyes of the laity in every congregation,’* by appointing a new Lec¬ 
tionary, and undertaking a new Commentary, and a i^ewstranslation of 
the Scriptures. The mere alterfttiotf of the first lesson for Septua^esima 
Sunday, tho Bishcq> thinks, was ec^lculated to arouse inquiry, part of 
the second chapter of Oenesis having now been appointed to be read in 
connexion with the first, t\m oalliog the attention of thoughtful per¬ 
sons to the difierencS between the Elohistic and Jehovistic stories of 
the Creation^ With the general features of Bishop Colenso’s works the 
readers of this Beview are doubtless familiar; it will therefore suifice to 
say of these lectures that they are written with the Bishop’s usual 
straightforwardness, learning, and ability, and are well calculated to 
serve their intended purpose of rendering “accessible to men of ordinary 
culture,” to teachers, and parents, a “ knowledge of those ancient books 
which have filled all along and still fill so prominent a part in the 
religious education of the race.” Among the orthodox a few years 
ago groat fun was made of “ the intelligent Zulu” who had converted 
a bishop of tho English Church: it appears now that he has converted 
the orthodox authorities themselves, so far at least as convincing them 
of the necessity of recognising the main results of that very criticism 
for which they vilified and for which their obscurer partisans still vilify 
the Bishop; though the halting, uncandid, faulty, and feeble way iu 
which they apply their principles by no means even now meets Dr. 
Colenso’s approbation, nor is likely to receive the countenance of any 
sound critic or honest-minded man. 'It could bo hardly expected, 
however, that the leek should be swallowed without a qualm. Tho 
Bishop thinks it will be necessary that more sound information on 
these matters should henceforward be supplied in Sunday-schools than 
has hitlicrto Jbeen usual; and certainly if tho traditional teaching is 
retained only for^children and pauperi^ while exploded in tho company 
of their betters, we shall be brought to a rare state of confusion. The 
most direct and honest course will assuredly be tho safest for uU parties. 
The final lecture gives a very interesting account of the discover}’ and 
of the inscriptions of the Moabite Stone, showing their divergency in 
many respects from the Biblical history, and how in various ways they 
indirectly confirm the views set forth in the lectures. The First and 
Second Appendices (xmtain respectively the Elohistic narrative at full 
length, and the original story of the Exodus, stripped of later additions; 
and in Appendix III. we have some information respecting the pre- 
Christian cross, its universality and ftieaniug, taken from the Edinhurgh 
Meview, The Bishop, however, does not tell us that the worship of 
this emblem was ori^nally connected with PhMio rites. See Dupuis, 

“ Origiue de tons lea Cultes,” tom. i* p: 382 et seq#, and tom. v. 
p, 178 et seq. 

Another systematic treatise on the Thirty-nine Articles^ is what we 

7 “ The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church ef Eiwland, Explaineii lu a Series 
of Leciurea.*' By the Kev. B. W. Jelf, D.D. Edited ^ the Rev. J. K. King, M.A. 
London : Rlvingtons. 
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should have hardly looked for at this time of day. The fact is explained, 
however, by the work being posthumous, and consisting of the lectures 
which l)r. Jolf delivered, as Priucipal of King's College, from 1847 
until his rctiremeat. Their teaching is rather that of what used to be 
called the bigii and dry^^ school of theology, but on the whole is 
sensible and moderate from the point of view of a sound old English 
Churchman. Dr. Jelfs pupils, we believe, were-slways up to if not 
rather above the average of theological candidates^ whether in univeruity 
or episcopal examinations; and we can well Understand how those who 
carefully attended to this course of lectures wohld bo likely to have 
their knowledge well arranged and readily available in face of an 
examiner, for the Doctor is a great lover of system and logical form. 
There ai*o traces here and there of the discussions which*agitated theo¬ 
logical circles during the author's career, as for instance in the jealous 
vindication of the dignity of Convocation and the Episcopal College in 
the regulation of Church matters, and the indignant repudiation of the 
reproach brought against the Establishment of being An-Act-of-Par- 
liarnent Church.” There is, moreover, an allusion of some asperity to a 
“ newly invented heresy” set forth in “Essays and lieviews.” He is 
strong for retaining the Athanasian Creed; indeed on this subject ho 
falls considerably too'much into the tone of Parson Thwackuift—almost, 
in fact, unconsciously adopting his very words: “When I mention 
religion, I mean the Christian religion; and not only the Christian 
religion, but the Protestant religion; and not only the Protestant re¬ 
ligion, but the Chuj-cb of England,” A full treatment of the Seven¬ 
teenth Article is omitted, on the ground of its being'hardly adapted 
for students. Articles XXXliL, XXXVI.,XXXVlll.,and XXXLX., 
having been omitted by Dr. Jelf, are briclly explained by the editor in 
a biinilai' manner. 

Another posthumous publication of an old antagonist of Dr Jelf is 
also brought under our notice, consisting of a volume of sermons 
preached by the late Mr. Mauipco in country dburches.® Mauj of 
them appear to us to contain some excellent practical teachiug, and 
arc full of the tenderness for which the author was distinguished; 
while they are at the same time free from that obscurity and iueon- 
clusivcnesB wJiich is sometimes observable in bis more elaborate pro¬ 
ductions. We have only detected one very remote allusion to the 
doctrine which led to Mr. Maurice’s controversy with Dr. JcH' and 
resignation of liis professorship at King^s College, i 

The JBainpton Lectures of the Bev. J. B. T, Eaton have for subject 
“ The Permanence of Christianity,’” or, as the author states it more 
fully in the first lecture, “ the steadfastness of Christianity, an argu- 
xnont for the truth and ultimate permanence of its doctrines.” Con¬ 
sidering it to be granted that permanence is atcst,<>f religious systems, 


^ “ Sermons Pre&ufaed m Country Churches.” • By the Rev. F, D. Maurice. 
London; Macmillan and Co. 

'j “Tho Permanence of Christianity,” considorered in eight ledturea preached 
Iwfore the University of Oxfcrd in the year 187‘2. By the Rev. J. R. T. Eaton, 
^l.A. London. Riviu^tous. 
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he then proceeds at length to meet objections which may be or have 
been made against the pa'manenco ol Christianity. He accordingly 
endeavours to show that such objections depend for the mo&t parb on 
three assumptions— vik., that thd roUgion of Christ has exhibited a 
fixed tendency to decUna^ * • . has hireadv passed its meridian, and 
vielded only dlsa^mmtiug restflts;** or, that it displays ‘*a present 
Feebleness and prostration, so uttef and unquestionable, so chronic and 
inherent, as to defy ^pate;*^ or lastly, that the ^nots of Chris¬ 
tianity are incompatible with trhths now very generally acknowledged, 
and with that marked progress in intellectual effort which is a main 
ingredient in th« present condition of affairs.*’ He lays himself out to 
refute this Iqst assumption, in the first place, ** before entering on the 
direct historh»d proofh which guarantee the prospects of our common 
faith,” because, in his view, such a charge covers a class of objections 
“ which are &tal, not only to the continuance of Christianity, but to 
all systems of religion acknowledging or implying theism.” These 
objections the author again distributes under three heads, involving 
“ the relations either (1.) of causation to free agency; or (II.) of uni¬ 
versal law to providential ^igency; or (III.) of intoUectual to moral 
and religious action. He develops this part of his aigument with 
some ingenuity and abundant reference and illustration, allotting con¬ 
siderable spaoe to the welUknown positions of Mr. Buckle, which he 
declares are derived from Bayle. We have not space here to follow 
liim through the variety of topics he introduces; the experienced reader 
will easily detect for himself one or two of the well-worn fallacies of 
apologists, as for instance when it is asserted that the assumption that 
mankind on subjects of the highest moment lie still in darkness, in¬ 
volves the admission that the Author of the world is either indifferent 
or malicious or willing to deceive, whero Pascal’s words arh quoted 
with approbation; Dieu doit aux hommes de ne pas les induire eii 
erreiu-.” It is evident that this is an argument equally available for 
a Mahometan or a Brahmin. We do not think, moreover, that the 
author does justice in his concluding lectorc to the missionary efforts 
of other religionists, when be compares them to those of the Chris¬ 
tians ; the Buddhists indoctrinated with their futh a larger number of 
persons than the Christian Church has ever embraced, and in Africa 
and Asia at thk present time Mahometanism is making the mo&t ex- 
teufiive progress. *■ It is true, when these lectures were delivered the 
author hud not before him the details of the Indian census recently 
issued, shovritig e somewhat alarming advance of the creed of the 
Moslem. We thmk, too, that it would have contributed to ilic 
lucidity of the argument set forth 'in this treatise, if idle author iiad 
stated plainly, in so many words, at the eommencejnentf what are 
those special doctrines of Christianity for which permanence is alleged, 
what is that pure qaintessenoe which is supposed to remain, when the 
creeds are reduced to their very least (not their greatest) common mea¬ 
sure, or ‘‘developed” according to the exigences of the times. It is 
true we can form a pretty clear idea of the writer’s own preheat 
notions from incidental remarks in various parts of his lectures, though 
how far to be considered as held in the developed aud transcendental 
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form alluded to in pp. 31,41, and elsewhere, we are not aware. But this 
want of explicitness, so common on the part of religious writers, as to 
what is to be considered the central shrine of the faith, seems to us to be 
dealing somewhat unfairly with the unsophisticatedlaity, whether those 
who are unfriendly or those who are earnest partisans of Christianity; 
with the former, because when thinking themselves bound to oppose 
what they conceive to be doctrines of the religion, th^find them cither 
denied to be essential^ or denied altogether, or explained away, so that 
they may justly complain that the Churches creed n very Proteus 
wliich no man can grasp, and thus find a stumbling-block in its very 
unsuLstantiality; and towards the latter this va^eness is no less 
unfair by causing great waste of energy, and leaving even the best 
disposed in doubt whore to direct their efforts. For while some of our 
spiritual guides exhort us to make a stand for the least outwork, and 
even seem to find in every kind of superstition, new or old, an avail¬ 
able means of support such as should be by no means neglected, others 
rebuke us for wasting labour on indefensible positions, or for bringing 
scandal on the cause by risking defeats on untenable ground. 

That the missionary energy of the Eastern races^® towards the more 
educated classes of the community also is not altogether exhausted, 
the Hampton Lecturer may satisfy himsdlf by looking into the Annual 
of the Brahmo Somaj. It is true; that the results yet attaiued are 
small in view of the vast population of India, but they cannot bo consi¬ 
dered insignificant when the society comprises as many as twelve asso¬ 
ciations, and publishes nine newspapers in different parts of the Empire. 
It is worthy of remark, that the converts are mainly derived from the 
most candid and best educated classes of the community, and those who 
have been brought most in contact with Europeans, and understand 
tlieir language. So much so that the Annual, which was previ¬ 
ously i»i’inted in Hindustani and English, is now printed wholly in 
the latter tongue. In departing from the corruptions of his native 
faith, therefore, the pious Hindoo does not soem altogether to have 
r»iovcd in the direction which would have been desired, at home. 

Hr. Lewins’s tractate on “ Life and Mind,”*^ is an attempt “ to for- 
inulatc a consistent and rational theory of existence"’ from a materia¬ 
listic point of view. He puts his case with clearness and ability; but 
the disciples of Comte would demur, we think, to their master being 
classed in the same category with Ilato as “ a metaphysicar* specu¬ 
lator. The author allows himself too brief space to fully develop bis 
arguments. We should be glad to see him make this the basis of a 
more extended treatise, more fully illustrated with physiological exam- 
]des, in which he might introduce some of those instances which he 
regrets are now only to be found in a series of articles by Dr. Maudsley 
in a medical journal. The ordinary defect of the ar^ment of materia- 
lists is, that they are apt to assume that nothing exists where 


10 « Tlje Theistio AnnuaL” Published in Calcutta on the forty-third Anniver¬ 
sary of the Brahroo Sotnaj. 1873. 

Life and Mind ; their Unity and Materiality.” By Bobert Lewins, M.U. 
Lewes; Gfeorge P. Bacon. 
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nothing can be perceived; thus making their own senses tlte mea¬ 
sure of the Infinite. This author, however, does not venture to 
impugn the evidence of cosmical design, or the existence of an un¬ 
known, inconceivable First Canse, of whose Ftemal Mind the eternal 
universe may be a hypostasis**’ We think, however, he make the 
summum bonum of mankind to dc^nd too much on a mere healthy 
state of the bodily fanoMons. ** Earth is Paradise,” he says, *‘if the 
healthy operation qf kvery anatomical atruoture eould be preserved.”,.. 
“ All that is fabled by poets, saints, martyrs, founders of sects and 
systems, under the term Miamian or Qoldon Age, Kingdom of Heaven, 
Paradise, &o., i^oomprebended in that supreme hien aise which results 
from the equiubrium of the bodily functions ” Doubtless a good 
digestion and a vigorous condition of the peristaltic movements are 
excellent things, but we cannot help perceiving that there are grave 
sources of unh^piness in human life besides such as arise from dys- * 
pepsia, or susceptible nerves. We cannot be brought altogether to 
subscribe to the philosophy of Hans Breitman— 

** Who thought to solve the Infinite, 

Ash one Eternal Spree.” 

In one of his concluding statements as to education, we heartily agree 
with our author“ The further development of our race in intellect 
and moral feeling depends chiefly on education—^tbe disuse of d prion 
intuitive methods, and the systematic practice of rational habits of 
thought based on evperience*^ 

Mr. Scott during the past quarter has not fallen off in his issue of 
monthly pamphlets, some of them very ably written. The writer of 
“ Our First Century,”'* endeavours to show that we have no materials 
for an “intelligible, consistent, and complete history” of the Christianity 
of that perioo, and that the life of Jesus remains in a state of “ incu¬ 
rable uncertainty.” It might as well be attempted, he says, “ to write 
a history of the famous war, supposed to have been waged on the 
plain between tbe rivers Simois and Scamander— 

“ * Where many shields and helmets fell in the dust, 

And the race of demigod men.* ” 

He makes out a strong case. 

Excellent both in tone and matter are the Five Letters on a Con- 
TGi'sion to Boman Catholicism.”'* Mr. Suffield is in a position to speak 
on this subject with some authority, hai^g been for twenty years Apos¬ 
tolic Missionary in England, Ireland, Scotland, and France, and pub¬ 
lished a largely oircolated vrork commended by all the Archbishops and 
the Pope. ” He never,” he says, incurred even in the smallest matter 
the censure of any ecolesiastio^ superior, nor ever had a quarrel with 
any Koman Catholic, lay or ecclesiastic*” He can therefore write 
without any ^‘of the bitterness which is sometimes found as the result 
of conflict.” His testimony, consequently, is extremely valuable, and 

“Our First Century.*' Upper Norwood, Ix>ndoD : Thomas Scotfe. 

“ Five Letters on a Conversion to Bonian Catholicism.” By Robett Kodolph 
Sufiield. Upper Norwood, London: Thomas Scott. 
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altocrothor unexceptionable as to the moral and mental evils which 
follow upon those practices of the Romanists, which modern Hi^h 
Churchmen are anxious to introduce into the Anglican systetn. We 
should 1)0 glad if some of our dreamy young ladies and shallow curates 
could be brought to ponder the kindly |tti4 faljherly advice of these 
sensible letters. They d^rve to be wid^ circolati^ 

“ The Arguments of t^e Emperor Julian the Christians,"^* 

edited by Mr. ^Novins, appears to he a reprint of-a translation cir¬ 
culated privately in 1809 by Mr. W. M^editk Tbepreseot editor, 
who is a zealous Roman Catnolic, thinks it necessary to apologize for 
]mblishing a work opposed to his faith, declaring thh he does so in 
the interest and on behalf of Christianity.” In the covse of a some¬ 
what lengthy preface he states, that his reasons for reprinting the 
book are to show the weakness ofJulism’s arguments ^^amstChristianity, 
and that the ‘‘ flippant infidelity of the present day is drawn from the 
same source,” This last assertion &hows an ignoraDce xsi the history 
of modern scientific thoi^ht; and a less prejudiced person would have 
perceived that Julian’s arguments, even as given to us, are not alto¬ 
gether deficient in force in relation to the mental growth of those 
whom he addressed, and the circumstances by which they were sur¬ 
rounded. A candid writer, however, would not have failed to improhs 
upon bis readers the source from whence these writings of Julian arc 
derived. We have them only in the shape of extracts from a eon- 
troversial work of Cyril’s, the most violent of the fathers, and an 
utterly unscrupulous and bigoted polemic. Cyril, moreover, only 
refers to three out of the seven books, of which Julian’s work con* 
sisled ; and even from these, in a sudden fit of candour, he confesses 
that he feared to extract the most powerful arguments. Tlie present 
editor concludes his preface with the old trumped-up story of Julian 
on his deathbed being forced to cry out, The Nazarene bath con¬ 
quered an anecdote probably hatched in the heated brain of some 
saint, and about as veracious as the lying accounts of ** the terrible 
deathbed of Voltaire ancl othei* infidels,” which certain tract societies 
have not been ashamed to circulate. These bugbear anecdotc>> have 
been the stock-in-trade of hierophants from the earliest centuries. It 
is not surprising that such a man as Julian should have excited the 
imagination and aroused the animosity of Christian controveisialists. 
That a man of severe, virtuous, and self-denying life, and of eminent 
learning and ability, who had educated in Christianity, and had 
the beat opportunities of observing its working, but who in the maturity 
of his powers, after calmly weighing tHe antagonistic claims of 
philosophy, had rejected the Christian ere^ as a delusion, was 
an alarming portent; but it is to bo lamented be did not remain 
satisfied with personally embracing philosophy, and refrain from 
attempting to balance one superstition by another. The endeavour 
of Julian to revitalize and give a philosophic aspect to the expiring 

11 <« The ArgumeBta of the Emperor Jolian a^uat the GtrisfiAna." Translated 
from the Greek fragments preserved by Cyril Bihbup of Alexandria. * Reprinted 
and Edited by Willis Kevins. London and Edinburgh : Williams and Norgate. 
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Paganism, probably hastened the triumph of the religion ho detested. 
Hut it would be of advantage, however, to some of our modem zealots 
to recollect how greatly the revulsion from Ohristianity in Jidian’s 
mind was stimulated by the controversial bitterness, the pettiness, tho 
slmmc'less cruelty and intrigt^, the religious arrogance and intolerance 
with which the whole atmosphere of Church was filled even in 
tho'^e early days. Well mfi>y a magnanimotts and philosophic mind 
have fled refuge to the academy or the porch. At.the end of the 
present work is ^nskted ^^niian’s well-known edict,, ibeyddiog the 
Christians to teach the heathen literature; tho concluding passage of 
which may a{q)ear not alt<^etbef'inapplicable to our circumstances at 
tho present day 

** But lei CO joaifas be prevented from resorting to whatever schools they 
])leaHe. It would ho as unreasonable to eadude children, who know not yet 
what road to tak^ from the rig^t path, as it would be to lead them by fear 
and reluctance to the religious rites of their country. And though it would 
be just to core snob reluotancc, like madness, even by force, yet let all bo 
indulged with that disease. For X think it requisite to instruct, and not to 
punish the ignorant.” 

We imagine that Lord Stratford de Redcliflb^s answers to the ques¬ 
tion, “ Why am I a Christian p*'“ will he more satisfactory to himself 
than to his readers, oven among those who agree with him in his con¬ 
clusion. It is the baldest summary of what the author calls the 
** leading evidences” of Christianity, in the manner in which they 
wcr<‘ put before schoolboys or popular congregations thirty years ago. 
I'lio author does not distinctly meet a single one of the difiicultics 
that have been started in the way of belief during tho lost generation, 
and ho adduces many of the old stock texts under the head of “ the 
prophetic axmouucemeut@ relating to Clirist,” in the words uf the 
authorized verrion of the Scriptures, seemingly altogether unconscious 
that they have been shown to be cither mistranslations or to huvo 
a totally different application, if properly considered with their context. 
He indeed modestly excuses the inadequacy of his performance, on tho 
f.'i’ound that having at some period been him^^elf worried by doubts, 
and having found a “ full remedy for want of faith” in “ those evidences 
to which the Christian may confidently appeal,” he wished ‘‘to afford 
his fellow-sufferers occasion to profit by his experience.” It might 
have* occurred to a former diplomatist that a counsel who weakly states 
hib case may rather damage than support the cause he would maintain. 
1 udulgent friends, as the prefatory letter seems to intimate, may have 
insinuated that the mere suffrag«t of a man of consular dignity was 
itself a valuable evidence of Chrisliunity., It is true, a good many 
people will think so, and ‘‘pity ’tis, ‘tis true!” 

Tho third volume of the ^v, John Hunt’s ** Religious Thought 
iu Kngland”” is mostly taken up with the controversies which arose 

j, '* Why am T a ChristianBy Viscount Stratford de Itedciiiib, l\C., K.G, 
London : Henry S. King and Co. 

16 ^'Hdligious Thought in England, from the Reformation to the End of the 
Last Century." By the Rev. John Hunt, M.A, Author of “An Essay on Pan¬ 
theism.** Vol. TIL London: Strahan and Co. 
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on the relations between Church and State, the Arian, and the De- 
ifatical opinions, with full illustrations and analyses of the works of 
the leading authors who took part in them. Some portions of the 
volume have already appeared in the GcmUmporary Bemeto, Many of 
the analyses are very skilfully done, and the tone of the whole work is 
very fair and temperate. In the preface%e author states the spirit 
in which he had wished to write, and we think he has oarried out his 
intention. As the pasbage also gives a very good idea of the author’s 
style, we subjoin it 

The spirit in which this work is written is, I trust, altogether different 
from flic ordinary ^irit in which histories of the Church or of Theology are 
geneially written. I have not abused those from whom I differ, and I have not 
exalted those with whom I agree. I have had beside me for general reference 
Dean Hook’s ^Ecclesiastical Biomphy,' and have tried tb nght against the 
spirit which pervades it. When the Dean comes to a Nonjuror or a Scotch 
Episcopalian lie is sure to find a saint or a mart^, to whom many p^es of 
eulogy are to be devoted. When he comes to a Nonconformist, even if it be 
a Cmamy, a Howe, or a Watts, they are served with a few dates and, perhaps, 
a list of their publications. A liberal Churchman is generally described as 
‘this unprincipled man* or ‘this Arian heretic,’ whue for the leaders of 
Presbyterianism in Scotland the Dean opens the floodgates of his wrath, and 
pours forth an overwhelming torrent of hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ncss. Mv wish has been to write a history of theology on the rigid principles 
of natural science; to feel as if I were of no party, no country, and no creed ; 
to appeal to no man’s partialities or prejudices, but to state the naked truth, 
however cold tlie form m which, it might appear.’* 

In an appendix there are notices of some authors omitted in the 
body of the work, and lists of the bishops occupying tlie different 
English sees, with dates. There is also a complete index to the three 
volumes. On the wliolc wo think it a work likely to he useful to the 
younger clergy, both for general reading and a book of reference, 
and one, moreover, well calculated to teach humility and guard them 
from that narrow and intolerant spirit against which the author 
protests in his preface; for who in view of the long strivings of the 
human spirit, the infinite varieties of opinion, the errors into which 
the most clear-sighted have fallen, the infirmities and partiality of the 
noblest intellects, can possibly presume that he does right, in speaking 
as if he were infallible, as if he alone at last had found a nostrum to 
solve all human difficulties ? 

“ The New Aspect of Christian Theology*’” is a thoughtful sermon 
by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, in which he endeavours to show that 
“ theology is not a fixed sciencethat the revelation of Christ con¬ 
tained certain germs which were afterwards to be developed in a 
manner analogous with that continual evolution which we observe in 
tlie progress of the race, and which science teaches us about the 
progress of lifethat there is a universal element in Christianity 
which is gradually becoming better understood, and that “ that popular 

«Tlie New Aspect of Christian Theology.” A Sermon preached before the 
University of Oxford. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. M.A. London • 
MacmiUan and Co. . 
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opinion which is the result of the work of God’s spirit in man” is 
against those narrow views which oppose it, *‘and their days are 
numbered.” . . • “ Theological ideas will slowly but surely harmonize 
themselves with the universal ideas in the social and political king¬ 
doms, and we shall have a religion fitted for the further growth of 
man.” Tt appears,, then, that like Mr. M. Arnold, Mr. S. Brooke looks 
for inspiration to the Ther^ is no doubt that this affords 

the best chance for the permarnenoe of theology. Mr. Brooke’s tone 
is hopeful, and timid divines may read bis sermon with profit. 

The Master of Haileybury has issued a volume of very good 
common-sense sermons/* free from all extreme views, yet liberal and 
manly in spirit, and well suited for the purpose for which they were 
intended. We would especially call attention to the latter part of the 
second sermon on idolatry, and those entitled Going Home” and 

God’s Laws.” Some of them, perhaps, are a little long for a youthful 
audience. 

The lectures of Dean Howson ” on the Character of St. Paul”” seem 
chieily to have been written for purposes of edification, and but for 
the title page we should hardly have conceived, on reading them, that 
they were tho ** Hulsean Lectures” for 1862, preached before tho 
University of Cambridge. They arc more after the manner of the 
week-day evening lectures occasionally delivered at popular chapels ; 
they have, however, reached a third edition, which, perhaps, would 
not liave been the case if they had been adapted for a more discrimi¬ 
nating class of readers. We cannot say, nevertheless, that they make 
no pretence to scientific treatment, but it la that sort of fanciful 
hcieneo common in certain schools of theology, which seems chiefly to 
depend on subjective sensibility, which detects imperceptible shades of 
deepest meaning in a casual expression, and which is equally useful in 
developing a **■ verity of the faith,” or salving over a difficulty. The 
tirbt principles of historical criticism are noticed only to be pooh- 
poohf^. The orations attributed to St. Paul iu the Acts of the 
Apostles are accepted as his exact and actual utterances, and argu¬ 
ments are raised on every turn of expression. As well might we accept 
as their literal words the speeches of Lucius Papirins, and other 
heroes in Livy. Notwithstanding, however, our objections to Dr. 
Ilowson’s loose critical notions, we willingly confess that his lectures 
abound in interesting illustrations, ai'e pleasantly written, with fre¬ 
quent happy strokes of tenderness and feeling well calculated to 
make them attractive. We can conscientiously recommend them for 
Sunday reading in religious families. 

The ” Letters to and from Borne”** also bear upon the character of 
St. Paul. But ho is depicted more according to the appearance which 
Professor Jowett says he must have presented to the outside world, 


** Sermons Preached at Haileybury.” By B. H. Bradby, M.A., Master. 
London ; Macmillan and Oo. 

‘^The Character of St. Panl,** being the Cambridge Hulsean licctures for 
1862. By John S. Howson, B.D., Dean of Chester. London: Strahan and Co. 

^ Letters to and from Rome in the years a. n. 61-63.” Selected and trans¬ 
lated by C. V. S, London : lYiUiams and Noigate. 

[NTol. C. No. CXCVin.}-NJ5W Sjebies, Vol. XLIV. No. II. 
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a visionary pierced by the thorn In the flesh.” This idea is, to a 
certain extent, worked out in these letters, which arc imaginary 
ejnstles to and from an official who had encountered Paul at Rome, to 
an oflicer of the legion quartered at Jerusalem, making inquiries re¬ 
specting the origin of Christianity, They thus afford an oppoil unity 
of representing the conceptions of that religion which would pro¬ 
bably have been entertain^ by the heathen who came in contact 
with it about the year 62 A.i>, The picture^ is drawn with some 
ability aud verisimilitude. 

“ Church and No Church”" is a collection of short essays written in 
support of what the author calls the Catholic Revival in the Church, 
cleciying Protestantism and vindicating Ritualism. As compositions, 
they are somewhat superficial and discui'sive. Their spirit and taste 
may be judged of by his calling the statements of his opponents 
“ wilful misrepresentation of fact,” aud the riots of St, George’s-in- 
the-East, we are informed, “ were organized in a West-End drawing¬ 
room.” tic recommends that the friends of the Church should stand 
out for Disestablishment, should such measures as the Expunge¬ 
ment of the Athanasian Creed,” or the “ Dissenters* Burial Bill” be 
passed. How writers of Archdeacon Denison's school can think that 
diatribes of this sort can possibly recommend their cause to sober 
persons, or benefit it in the long run, it is difficult to conceive. Pro¬ 
bably, like the Pope, they find a kind of solace in crying Woe! in the 
face of contemporary progress, and must perforce give vent to the 
doleful humours which else would burst them. Their motto must be 
that of the old satirist:— 

“ Proctulerim scriptor delirus inersque videri, 

Dum mca dclcctcnt mala me, vel denique fallant, 

Quam sapere, et ringV^ 

A collection of hymns and sonnets," some of them translated from 
the French of A. Vinet and A. Monod, and previously published in Good 
JVbi*ds and other periodicals, show considerable poetic feeling and 
facility of expression. They are evangelical in sentiment. 

In the limited space remaining at ou# disposal we are unable to do 
justice to the important works which have been recently issued by 
the Society of Hebrew Literature.*® They deserve especial notice on 
another occasion. The main object of this society appears to be to 
render the literary treasures of the "Jews accessible to the puhlic- 
Theso treasures are not confined to the Hebrew language; there are 
many valuable works in other languages, the production of Hebrew 
authors, which it is intended to include. The nrst volume of the Mis¬ 
cellany before us contains nine papers, all of great interest. Five are 

« “ Church and No Church.” By the Rev. A.' H. Here, M.A. London; 
J. T. 1^68. 

“ Hymns and Verses.** By Henry Bownton, M.A. London : H. S. Kina 
and Co. ^ 

*•'* Misoellany of Hebrew Literature.” Vol. I. “The Commentary of Iba 
Ezra on Isaiah, ’ translated, with introduetions, &c. By M. Friedlander, Ph.IX 
^^The Anglican Version of l^ah, amended according to the Commeniaiv 
of Ibn Ezra.** Vol. IL London: Triibner and Co. 
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translated under the direction of the Rev, Dr. S. Davidson. The first 
is a sketch of the life of a Vizier of the King of Granada, born towards 
the close of the tenth centurj^; another is an epistle of the llabbi 
Chisdai to the King of the CtLsars, an independent Jewish kingdom 
reported to have existed in the neighbourhood of the Crhiiea. The 
authenticity of this letter was disputed by Buxtorf, but without good 
reason. liis doubts appear to have arison from his having oonfounded the 
author of the letter to the King of the Cusara with the author of the 
book “ Cusari,” a specimen of the Arab text of which is also given and 
translated iu this volume M. Adolf Neubauer. An interesting life 
of Chisdai is amended by Dr. David Cassor Chisdai was physician to- 
Abderahman III., at Cordova, in the tenth conttiry, and also filled 
several political and diplomatic offices, which appear even to have 
brought him into contact with Otto I., Emperor of Germany. A 
paper full of information is contributed by the Bev. A. Lbwey, on the 
sufferings of the Jews in the Middle Ages, taken from Dr. Zunz’s 
gi*cat work, “ Synagogale Poesie dee Mitfe^tere*' A specimen of the 
famous Biur (Commentary) with an introduction, is given by Dr. A. 
Benisch, and the Bov, Dr, Adler translates for us from the Hebrew a 
letter of the renowned Maimonides, of great “ interest,* on account ol 
the autobiograpbikal notices and criticisms of Jewish and Arabic phi¬ 
losophers which it contains.” Dr. Priedlander gives us in another 
volume a translation of Ibn Ezra's celebrated Commentary on Isaiah.. 
There were very great difficulties to be encountered in this task, as 
those who know the style o£ Hebrew Commentaries will not need to 
be told. They appear on the whole to have been surmounted with 
great ability, A full translation of Isaiah, according to Ibn Ezra, is 
given in a separate volume. Altogether we have hero, works both of 
the highest value to Hebrew students and affording a great treat to 
all scholars and thoughtful persons, as well as iu many points of view 
intcrc'^ting to the intelligent public at large, showing that modern 
civilization is indebted to the Jew for much more than the invention 
of banking and bills of exchange, commonly supposed now-a-days to bo 
tlieir most considerable contribution. The text of Ibn Ezra’s Com¬ 
mentary, collated from several manuscripts, is to appear shortly; and 
other valuable works are in preparation. The Hebrew Literature 
Society have occupied a too much neglected, but a most important 
field of research. It is earnestly to be desired that their .operations 
may not be suffered to languish for want of funds. 


“ In the Morningland”** is an imperfect instalment of a project suffi¬ 
ciently ambitious—an attempt, namely, to solve the problem of the 
origin of Christianity. Ten years ago, while Mr. Stuart-Glennie was 
travelling iu Palestine with the late Mr. Buckle, a discussion arose 

• 

In the MorningUnd ; or. The Law of the Origin and Transformaliou of 
Chnstiauitv.*’ By John Stuart StuarUGlenni^ M.A., Barrieter-at-Law. Vol. I.: 
The New Philosophy of History and the Origin of the Doctrines of Christianity, 
London: Longmans 1873. 
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between them as to the latter’s theory of the non-effect of moral 
forces as historical causes ; and it was then suggested by Mr, Buckle 
that the point in dispute could only be decided by an inquiry into some 
definite historical problem, such as that of the origin of Christianity. 

In the Morningland” (which it appears from a prospectus at the end 
of the volume is but a section of a more extenwve scheme of philo¬ 
sophy) is the issue of the discussion which then took place. Les 
ilienr s^en vont —Christianity is dpad, and Mr, Stuart-Glennie would 
trace its pedigree and write its epitaph; it has perished, he says, 
because, regarded as a philosophy of history, it postulated a theory of 
Causation which men have ceased to regard as true: a slow but resistless 
ohangc has wrought in the latter centuries an intellectual revolution 
by which Christianity has been overthrown. For Christianity, with 
its miracles, its anthropomorphism, its personal God dealing humanly 
with men, is but one form of that Animism (or, as Mr, Stuart-Glennie, 
who has a decided penchant for uncouth phraseology, prefers to call it, 
Spiritism) which Mr. Tylor and others have shown to be universally 
characteristic of the primitive stages of man’s culture. But Animistn 
involves a theory of causation which science has long since discarded, 
and not scienciO only, but that intellectual revolution which may be 
best described as a change in men’s notions of theicauses of change” 
(p. 60) has rendered any philosophy of history which takes Animism 
for its basis obsolete and untenable. Such a philosophy of history is 
Christianity, which is thus shown to be obsolete \ hence the need of a 
new philosophy of history. Comte, descended from Hume, offers 
such a philosophy, but it is too exclusively Materialistic; Hegel, de¬ 
scended from Kant, offers such a philosophy, but it is too exclusively 
Idealistic. What is wanted is a new synthesis of Materijilism and 
Idealism, areconciliatiou of Hume and Kant, a new theory of Causation, 
neither Animistic like Christianity, nor Materialistic like Positivi.'^m, 
and a Philosophy of History with the new Law of Causation for its 
basis. With such an Oi^anon in our hands wc can then proceed to 
the study of the phenomena of human nature, and to the specific pro¬ 
blem of the origin of Christianity, and so inversely verify the ulti¬ 
mate law of history which had previously been speculatively 
determined. New problems require new metliods, and Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie professes to have discovered, or at least detected, a logical 
process w^ich ha<? escaped the notice of previous logicians. Induction 
is based on the axiom ^‘Knowledge is to be sought in the induction 
of h^ipotheses of thought from the simpler rations of things” 
^p. 90); Deduction, on the axiom Knowledge is to be verified in the 
deduction of the relation of things from ilte developed hypotheses of 
thought” (p. 96); but intermediate between these two is a method 
and a process to be called ** Correlation,” or speculative development, 
for whidh the axiom is proposed, ** Hypotheses of thought are to be 
developed in progressive differentiations and integrations of thought” 
(p. 9i):~ 

“ Among the great historic illustrations of this process of thought, not from 
things to generm formulae or conceptions, nor from general formulm or con¬ 
ceptions to things, but from conceptions to differentiative and iat^rative 
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conceptions, I would point, first, to all theological and—so far as deductive 
verification does not form an essential part of its method—to all metaphysical 
speculation; secondly, and more particularly, to the Dialectic of Plato, the 
Logic of Hegel, mi the Subjective Method of the Politique Positioe of Comte; 
and, thirdly, in illnstration of this process of thought, I would point to the 
relations which connect the artistic creations of m the greater poets, and 
those especially of Shakspeare.”—p* 92i 

This is not an eikxtirely eneemraging description of a new logical 
method which is to do so much for thought: tho process bears a 
suspicious likeness to the ^HnUUectue eibi of Bacon, about 
which several very hard things are said in the Novum Oiganou: nor 
can it, wc think, be regarded as a process independent of or even co* 
ordinate with the other two. As an intermediate step between hypo¬ 
thesis and verification such a process is no doubt of great value, hut as 
such it is nojnew discovery, as the history of science abundantly shows; 
as a method independent of verification it is only another form of 
that “ anticipcUh mentis which is tho bane of science- Surely it is 
better to regard verification as the seal and saiiotiou of discovery, while 
induction and hypothesis are the indispensable but imperfect prelimi¬ 
naries. Wo may here note that throughout the volume Mr. Stuarfc- 
Glcnnie seems to use the word “ verification” in a loose, if not a mislead¬ 
ing sense. A hypothesis is not verified by being shown to accord with 
observed phenomena, though this seems to be tho only verification 
offered of tho ultimate law of history ; it is only truly verified when 
it is shown that no other hypothesis will account for the facts, which 
is a very different matter. Armed with his reconstructed Organon, 
Mr. Stuart-Glennie proceeds with a dazzling not to say bewildering 
display of metaphysical fireworks to a new Classification of the 
Sciences, new conceptions of Matter, Motion, Force, Thought, and 
Existence, and finally to a new conception of Causation, which is to 
form tho basis of the Ultimate Law of History. This conception 
is that of Mutual Determination (p. I6i), and the Law is finally 
formulated thus:— 

** Thought, in its Differentiating and Integrating Activity, advances, under 
terrestrial conditions, from the couceptiou of One-sided Determination, 
through tho Differentiation of Subjective and Objective, to the conception of 
Mutual Determination,”—p. 191. 

Here is the desired reconciliation of Materialism and Idealism, the 
integration of the laws of Comte and Hegel, the new Philosophy 
of History which is to replace expl<$ded Christianity, and may be 
compared ^‘in ultimacy and incommensurable results with the New¬ 
tonian law of Gravitation” (p. 205). The second part of the volume 
proposes to itself the “verification” of th>) Law (as the author 
inaccurately, we think, calls it; we should prefer “ illustration” 
though the change would be fatal to the completeness of the 
theory); this begins at a very early period of history, about the 
dates and facts of which Mr. Stuart-Glennie seems to be more cer¬ 
tain than his readers are likely to feel; but coming down to a period 
which may be more strictly called historical, the author shows that 
the gradum advance of men’s conceptions of causation would involvo 
in the course of time a speculative revolution and a moral transforma- 
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tion ; and of the rise of these he finds evidence in the sixth century 
n.c. To this moral transformation Christianity at a latter period 
responded with success, while Neoplatonism opposed itself to it and 
failed; the success of the former was due partly to its moral fervour 
(which however was not without parallel in contemporary ethical 
systems), but more espedally to ite assimilaium of the Egyptian 
myths of the cult of Osiris, themselveil the product of the aspects and 
forces of nature in the valley of the Nile. The failure of Neoplatonism, 
on the other hand, was due to its imperfect recognition of the moral 
transformation which was takiilg place around it, and to its futile effort, 
like that of modern Broad-Churchism, to give a meaning partly 
rational, partly mystic, to a mythology which the advance of mankind 
had outgrown; it attempted the impossible and died in the effort 
with “ vicisti Oalilase^^ on its lips. It is easy to construct a new 
pliilosophy by striking out a recognised portion of an existing system 
and restoring it in an unfamiliar dress. Notwithstanding the formi¬ 
dable metaphysical analysis with which it is introduced we are unable, 
after careful consideration, to discover in the theory of Mutual Deter¬ 
mination anything beyond what has, since the time of Hume, been 
almost universally recognised as characteristic of causation. We say 
that poison causes a man’s death, but of course his death results from 
the mutual co-operation of the poison and the definite organs and 
functions of the bodily system; were the latter other than they are, a 
different result might ensue, and so fur and no farther can the process 
be described as one of mutual determination; this, however, is no new 
discoveiy, and we fail entirely to see how it can be made the basis of 
a new philosophy with such momentous issues. As for the so-called 
historical “ verification*' of the theory, the most that can be said of 
it is that it is ingenious, but wc venture to think that the best 
criticism of it is to bo found in Mr. Stuart-Glennie*s own words— 
“ History presents phenomena so various, that, for almost any theory 
of it, a certain number of apparently verifying facts may be found. 
But general historical theories thus loosely verified only bring discredit 
on the philosophy of history. A law so general as that which we have 
ventured to state as the ultimate law of history will require a very 
special verification’* (p. 230). No candid reader will allow that this 
very special verification has so far been furnished; and though the 
volume before us is avowedly only an imperfect instalment of a larger 
work, yet the author will havoiConsiderably to change his method be¬ 
fore ho can hope to establish his conclusion. Wo could wish that Mr. 
Stuart-Glonnie, who has evidently learned much from Mr. Buckle, had 
been content to imitate his style, for his own style is conspicuously 
wanting in elegance, modesty, and restraint. Many sentences, full of 
unnecessary and jarring inversions, seem to be modelled on the stiffost 
of German prose; and it is but a clumsy artifice to interpolate scenes 
of Mediterranean and Eastern travel in the prologues and e])ilogues 
to the several chapters. The descriptions are not uninteresting in 
themselves, and the localities may well be associated in the author’s 
mind with the speculations he intends them to suggest; but to the 
serious reader they are raei'e interruptions, and they give an air 
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©f rhetorical unreality to a l>ook which, though in our judgment a 
hiilure hs a “ New l*hiloaophy of History,” is not without considerable 
insight and suggeativeness. 

M. Vera, the Hegelian Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Naples, is very angry with Dr. Btrauos, whom he regards as a Hegelian 
renegade, for his fete work “ Def Alte und der Neue Glaubeand he 
has devoted a volum^ to its examination from tlie point of view of 
©rthodoK: Hegelianism. We say orthodox^' with some hesitation, for 
like the Scotchman who was nae that sure” of the orthodoxy of the 
only man with whom he even professed to agree, every Hegelian scorns 
to think it his doty to deny the claim of any other to expound the 
" secret” of the modem Heraclitus. And this is not unnatural, for 

as Hegel lay on his deathbed” Heine tells us, “ he exclaimed, ‘ Only 
one mau has understood mebut anon he fretfully added) ^ and even he 
has not miderstood me/ ” We have no means of determining whether 
M. Vera is the one man or the successor of the one man who all but 
understood the master, but we may note that Mr. Stirling, the barely 
intelligible Scottish expositor of the ^‘Secret of Hegel,” is ^‘nao that 
sure of Verahowever this may be, jt is quifo certain that M. Vera, 
whether he understands Hegel or not, has signally failed to under¬ 
stand his opponent. Though on isolated points his criticism is 
effective and vigorous, yet his general attack is a complete foilure; if 
absolute Idealism can show no more formidable front than this, the 
d iifkUinmg will win the day almost without the trouble of fighting. 
As i's well known, Dr. Strauss’s Confession” is thrown into the forta 
of answers to four questions, of which the first is, “ Arc we still Chri«- 
fcians ?” To this after a brief account of the results of modern criti¬ 
cism, ho replies as follows; If our yea is to be yea, and our nay, nay, 
and we are to speak as honourable and upright men, then we mut»t 
confess we are no longer Christians.” To this M. Vera replies that 
Christianity ib t^e absolute in religion and as .such is the eternal and 
necessary religion of mankind. But what Christianity? Is it the 
Christianity of the Synoptics or of the fourth Gospel, of St. Paul or of 
Pius the Ninth, of Luther or of Calvin ? It is none of these—it is 
Christianity according to Hegel ; it is thu idea developing itself as 
religion, and manifesting itself in forms which, with a little make- 
believe, are not unlike those of ordinary Christianity. Miracles M. 
Vera yields without a struggle, indeed he liolds that a miracle is a self- 
destructive conception, a contradiction in terms; yet his picture of 
Christ is drawn from narratives that contain little that is tangible if 
the miraculous element be withdrawn. So, too, he seems to accept 
the hist chapters of Genesis as authentic (p. 300), though he sweeps 
away the serpent as a clumsy Betion. Criticism and the AujUarung may 
do their worst, he seems to say ; it matters not when the Gospels or the 
Pentateuch were written; we accept their narratives only so far forth 
as they are inspired, and inspired not in the ordinary sense, but by the 
Idea in its religious development; so fat they are true, aud their truth 


^ “ Strauss, L'Ancienne et la Nouvello Fol.” Par A. Vera, Professeur de 
Fhilosopliie "a rUmverait^ de Naples. Naples; Detken et Kocholl. 1873. 
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is eternal and irrcfra^ablo. Thus we have a Trinity', a Son of God, a 
H 0 I 3 ' Spirit, an Incarnation, an Inspiration, a Christianity not such as 
the sacred records give them, but such as the development of the Idea 
determines; «and, so far as we can see, theJdea could develop them if 
the records had entirely perished—perhaps the more completely that it 
would not be embarrassed by legends that it must either justify or 
eliminate. Is not all this, however, what Dr. Strauss calls “ Amjluchte 
sucheny drehen uni deuteln vmllenV* If this is what the Hegelians 
mean by Christianity surely it were better to follow Strauss and say, 
“ Let our yea be yea, and our nay, ; let us be honourable and 
upright men, and say, we are no longer Christians—-we are Hegelians.” 
M. Vera is perhaps more successful in his criticism of the second 
branch of Dr. Strauss’s “ Confession,” the answer, namely, to the ques¬ 
tion, “ Have we still a religion ?” Strauss’s own treatment of the sub¬ 
ject is less definite and complete, and the ‘‘All” is a conception which it 
is easier to make dialectical fun of than to make an object of 
veneration a^d worship. But it is when we come to the third 
question, “ How do wo conceive the world?” that M. Vera’s failure 
is most conspicuous; surely n^ver did unfortunate metaphysician 
fall into such a bottomless quicksand of paradox and ignorance. 
As is well known, Dr, Strauss’s answer to the question above stated 
is that the true conception of the universe is that which commonly 
goes by Ihc name of Evolution, and is based on the cosmological 
theories of Kant and Laplace, and on the biological speculations of Dar¬ 
win and others. These theories may or may not be true, but they at 
least deserve attention, and it is incumbent on those who would criti¬ 
cise them to try and understand them. M, Vera docs not seem even 
to have begun to understand them, and in some cases he has gone far 
out of his way in order to misunderstand them. For instance, Strauss 
quotes Kant as aiguing that the “ endlicke MaHiyieU der Vmlaufs- 
bewegungenj' that is, the final exhaustion of the motion of rotation, 
would bring planets and comets into collision with the vsun. M. Vera 
translates the phrase “ la lassitude dont seront prises les planetcs ot 
les eom^tes dans leur mouvement de revolution,” and then asks why 
the planets should get tired; and this is the only argument which he 
brings against this part of the theory. It may be that Kant used too 
strong a metaphor, but it is undisputable that his conception is one of 
mechanical exhaustion, not of human fatigue; if the word “ Mattiykeif^ 
bo translated as it should be ipuisement^ M. Vera’s childish argument 
falls to the ground. Again, in criticising the nebular hypothesis of 
Laplace, which as is well known assumes the gradual cooling of the 
nebular mass, M. Vera argUfcs in the following astounding manner: 

“ Dans ce refroidissement sucoessif de la nebuleuso on a oubli(5 un point 
essentiel savoir, que le froid n’est jamais seal, qu’ll est toujours suivi 
de son compagnon, ou de son adversaire, ou commeon voudral’appeler, 
c’ost-i-dire de la chaleur” (p. 182); and that there is a necessary and 
constant equilibrium between these two forces which would perma¬ 
nently maintain the nebular mass in its primitive condition: this may 
be good metaphysics for all we know, but it is very obsolete physics; 
we can only recommend M. Vera to study the conception of heat to bo 
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found in any modern elementary treatise; ho may find it unsatisfac¬ 
tory, for we doubt if it is engendered by the “ idee systematique de la 
nature,” whatever that may be, but it will, at any r^, save him from 
misconceptions which would disgrace a schoolboy. Iwwinism fares no 
better at M, Vera’s hands; it is not more fairly represented nor more in¬ 
telligently criticised: it is la vulgarity dans la science” (p. 11>9); it is 
the reverse of elevating to a man to tell him that he is descended from 
a monkey, a mollusc^ or an ascidian. But how if it be true ? This is 
the point and the only point to which a philosophical critic should 
address himself $ the human race cannot be degraded by a true theory 
of its origin nor elevated by a false one. M. Vera’s reasoning on the 
subject moreover is no more satisfactory than his rhetoric; not content 
with declaring that natural selection fads to account for the phenomena, 
ho denies that there is such a thing as natural seleotion at all; it is 
but a word and explains nothing; we might say, he affirms, that a 
point generates a line by natural selection with as much reason as \vc 
say that an ape generates a man bv the same process. Here again the 
misconception is profound* the mi^presentation grotesque: M. Vera’s 
attack recoils on his own head; in endeavouring to prove the absur¬ 
dity of Darwinism he has only succeeded in showing his utter inca¬ 
pacity for dealing with the subject. On the whole, the book does very 
little credit to Hegelianism and very little harm to its opponents: 
successful dialectical attack at least demands an adequate acquaintance 
with the adversaries’ System, but we should imagine that M. Vera had 
pmduced his Evolution and his Darwinism much as Hegel is supposed 
t<oiave produced his universe, by the spontaneous development of the 
Idea : the result is eminently unsatisfactory in the former case, what¬ 
ever it may have been in the latter. For the rest, M. Vera, as is well 
known, writes French with vigour and elegance, but we could wish 
that when he employs Italian compositors he would pay a little more 
attention to his corrections for the press; there is scarcely a page in 
the book which is not disfigured by clerical errors and their constant 
recurrence is very irritating to the reader. 

Professor Murphy recommends his work on “ The Hiuuan 
Mind ” for the reason amongst others that it is “ among the briefest 
of those that have gone over the whole field of mindjbe should liave 
added perhaps that though among the briefest it contains more disjju- 
table matter than many treatises twice its size. It professes to be a 
somewhat nearer approach to the real character of the mind than that 
of Beid, the founder, or even Hamilton, the lucid and eloquent exposi¬ 
tor and defender of the true system of mental philosophy.” It should 
be the aim of a work on mental philosophy for the general reader, and 
“ specially designed for the young of both sexes, who are entering upon 
the study of tbeir own minds,” in the first place, “ nullius jurare in 
verba magistriy^ and secondly, only to present such parts of mental 
philosophy as, furnishing the common data to all schools alike, may 
be regarded as piactically placed beyond the reach of controversy, it 


‘*The Human Mind: a System of Mental Philosophy for the General 
Header.” By James G. Murphy, LL.D. Belfast: William Mullan, 1873. 
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is obvious that the present work does not profess to aim at this: it 
hoists the colours of Itcid and Hamilton at the outset, and in conse¬ 
quence it contains statements in every page which philosophers of the 
opposite school \%uld refuse to admit. This it seems to us is exactly 
the way in which mental philosophy should not be taught to the 
young, nor is it the method which Sir W. Hamilton himself would 
have sanctioned: for, though he was dogmatic enough in his conclu¬ 
sions, bis lectures are a complete repertory of the theories which have 
been licld on the subjects he discussed^ It may be turned tliat it is un¬ 
desirable to place controversial topics before the young: this is no doubt 
true, but it is certainly less desirable to teach them dilutable matter 
and give them no notice of the existence of the dispute. Philosophy .can 
only be taught to people who are able and ready to judge for them¬ 
selves : to dogmatize it is to destroy it. Brief as Professor Murphy’s 
work is, it might yet be briefer if it were confined to purely philo- 
bophicai discussion; there runs through it a vein of wswhy rhetoric 
which would not be attractive in a sermon, and is repulsive in a work 
on philosophy. * 

“ Illusion and Delusion,” by Mr. Charles Bray, author of ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Necessity,” is another of Mr. Thomas Scott’s numerous 
pamphlets. It is an exposition, popular and explanatory rather than 
controversial, of that conception of the universe and of the human 
mind which is ba&ed on the principles of Evolution, the Coiiborvatiou 
of Energy, and the Relativity of Knowledge. The structure which Mr. 
Bray would buil<^on these foundations is, perhaps, less solid than ^e 
foundations themselves. “ Physical force,” he says, “is automatic min *’ 
but he oflerb but a very inadequate proof of the proposition, which is 
certainly not self-evident, even if it bo intelligible. Pantheism to be 
stable must rest on something more substantial than an unsupported 
metaphor. “ In Psychology,” says Mr. Bray, “ every one at present 
appears to use words in a diiferent sense, and we talk of body and soul, 
nutter and mind, spirit and spirits, knowledge and ideas, matter and 
motion and force, without any common ground of assent, or even 
knowing whether such things, in the sense in which we use the terms, 
have any real existence or not.” This is very true; but things are not 
mended by taking each of these terms and giving them your own mean¬ 
ing ; what is w*aDted is a searchiug dialectical criticism of such terms 
and ideas, such as Aristotle applied to the physical terms and ideas of 
his day. Such a criticism is the great present want of science and 
plulohophy ; meanwliile dogmatic stotement of opinions which are open 
to easy dialectical assault can be of little service to either. 

“The Idea of a University”” is a rcpublication in the uniform 
edition of Dr. Newman’s works of two sets of discourses to Catholics on 
academical subjects originally published separately several years ago. 

'*IUiibion aiid Delusion; or, Nodern Pantheism veisus Ulodern Spiritua.li8m.” 
Vyj Charles Bray. Published by Thomas Scott, Upper Norwood, London, 

**The Idea of a University Defined and lUnatrated:—L In Nine Discourses 
at dressed to the CathoUcs oi Dublin. II. In Occasional Lectures and Essays 
luid) eased to the Members of the C'atholic University.’* By John Henry Newman, 
D.D., ol the Oratory. London ; Pickermg. 1878. 
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The grace and purity of Dr. New 5 ian’s style are well known, aud liia 
thorough command of the great questions connected with university 
education has long been recognised. There is nmeh in the present 
volume with which all must agree, and it is set forth in a form which 
cannot fail to attract; but few non-OathoUcs will concur in the author’s 
view of the relation of theology to knowledge. No doubt on their 
own ground saxi with their own premisses the Catholics are unassailable 
in their view of the position of theology, and it was a sound instinct 
that lately led them to reject the ^*Danaos et dona ferentes'^ of an en¬ 
dowment for mixed education in Ireland. The one argument for the 
exclusion of thiSokgy from education is that men are not sufficiently 
agreed as to the truth of its teaching: but as the Catholics are agreed, 
and as theology if it tqaches the truth is of unspeakable importance, 
it would be auioidal in Catholics to consent to its suppression. Dr. 
Newman’s defence of a liberal training against professional studies is 
sound and scholarly, and in the present state of the controversy, when 
Mr. Lowe aud the Utilitarians are carrying all before them, his aid is 
especially valuable. Theological questions apart, the book, is full of 
instruction to the friends of a sound aud liberal academical training. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

H err EDUARD ^ELLER’S^ discourses on Church and State 
are interesting as affording in a sliort space and in the most 
lucid form, an exhibition of some of the prevalent thought among the 
most cultivated Germans on a subject which in Englajid it seems 
almost impossible to get discussed in a scientific spirit. The subject 
has long been a favourite one with the greatest philosophers of (jer- 
maay, and the actual relation aud compamtivc forces of the Oatliolic 
and Reformed Churches render the question in that country more 
capable of being reduced to a sound theoretical form than here. The 
work of Herr Zeller is, within its own limits, complete and exhaustive. 
It treats the subject from the earliest stage at which it historically 
presents itself in a theocracy, aud proceeds to discuss the different 
circumstances in which corporations may be foujided or recognised by 
the State, whether as independent and self-subsistent bodies, as privi¬ 
leged societies, or as public bodies; the problem thus arising as to 
which character properly belongs to an Ebtablishcd Church. The 
spirit of the author in relation to the great practical controversy of 
the day may be gathered from the passage on “ Theological Faculties,” 
in which he points out the impolicy of allowing ministers of religion 
to draw all their influence from State support, aqd then to abuse it in 
the name of a foreign allegiance to anti-national purposes. 


^ “ Staat und Kiruhe.” Vorlosungen an der Universitat. 55u Berlin gehal ton 
von Eduard Zeller. Leipzig : 1873. 
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The writinj^s of Professor Cairne^ exhibit more true political saga¬ 
city, coupled with argumentative skill and extreme lucidity of style 
than is, perhaps, since the death of Mr. Mill, to be found in those 
of any other political author of the day. We have recently had 
occasion to notice Professor Caimes’ republished essays on strictly 
economical subjects. A fresh volume on more general political topics 
is equally acceptable, and will equally well repay careful perusal. 
The subjects of the American civil war and of Ireland are known to 
hasre engaged the author’s especial attention, and English opinion on 
each subject has been, in fact, from time to time largely moulded by 
his opportune utterances. The present volume containt an interesting 
lecture delivered before the Dublin Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion in 1SG2 on “ The Eevolution in America.” The doctrine there 
taught is the same as that contained in the author’s Slave-Power.” 
Ill this lecture, delivered at a critical time in the conduct of the war, 
Professor Cairnes said- 

“ As to the experience of the present year, I see no prospect of the fulfilment 
of that indispensable condition to the success of an anti-slavey policy—the 
Tttihtaiy defeat of the South—except through an appeal on the Northern side 
to principles more powerful than any which nave yet been invoked. It has been 
well said that while the South has enjoyed the full advantage of the evil principle 
of slavery, the North lias only availed itself partially, and with hesitating 
nerve, oi the good principle of freedom. The cause of slavery, decidedly 
asserted, and logically carried out, has rallied the whole Southern population to 
1 ho standard of secession almost as a single man; while the North, substantially 
ligliting in the cause ot freedom, but fettered by the constitution, lius 
hitherto shrunk irom a bold appeal to those seutimeuts which freedom 
inspires.” ♦ 

At the close of the lecture Professor Cairnes makes an almost pathotic 
appeal to the as yet imperfectly roused conscience of hia countryinen, 
saying that he cannot believo that “ this uimatural infatuation for a 
slave-power is destined to be a permanent attachment.” Those who 
want thorough information on all aspects of tho Dish University 
question, cannot do better than read the two essays entitled 
“ Thouglits on University Eeform,” and “ Tho Irish University 
tiuestion.” The former was first published in 18G6, and contains 
an historical review of all the elements of the problem. Tho 
latter is now published for the first time, and has direct 
rclcrciice to tho existing crisis of the controversy in Parliament. 
Professor Cairnes is strongly opposed to the policy of “ concurrent 
endowment,” and the reasons for his opinion are alleged with charac¬ 
teristic perspicacity. The plea for concurrent endowment involves,” 
say^ Professor Cairnes, a demand that the State should reverse a 
policy on which it has deliberately entered—a policy conceived in the 
interests of the entire community, adopted upon national grounds, 
and supported by thq great majority of its citizens.” He says nothing 
is more certain than that the people of Ireland, as a whole, have not 
rejected the Imperial policy of open colleges and united education. 


Tolitical Essays.’* By J, E. Caimes, M. A. London : Macmillan, 1873. 
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Professor Cairnes’s proposals are that the Queen’s University and Col¬ 
leges should be put upon 4 footing less widely removed from equality 
with the University of Dublin and Trinity College than that on 
which they now s^nd. The abolition of tests in Trinity College 
and the intended reform of that institution, and of the University of 
Dublin, will second the work, the general result of which will be that 
Catholics will then, in University education, at least so far as the Jaw is 
concerned, be plac^ upon a footing of ** absolute equality with all the 
subjects of the Queen.’* The clear statement of the difficulties and 
enuncication of the political principles applicable to this solution 
render these two essays of the highest value at the present time. 

It is remarkable that of all the varied political projects to which Mr. 
Mill at one time or another directed his attention, that which, 
together with the removal of the disabilities of women, seems to have 
absorbed the main attention of the last months, or even years of his 
life, was the reconstruction of the English Land Laws. A paper 
which first appeared in the JSjoaminer of the 19th of July of 
the present year, now republished,*^ and a speech delivered at 
the last meeting of the Land Tenure lleform Association,^ exhibit 
at once Mr. Mill’s unflagging .earnestness in pursuit of the 
reforms he thought needed, and his desire to demonstrate to all the 
world that those reforms were based on tho simplest considerations of 
expediency and justice. The arguments of opponents, here as every¬ 
where, he shows himself to have strongly mastered, and expressob them 
with a fulness and exactness those opponents could hardly hope to 
rival. The moderation of his views in insisting on the claim of the 
btate to intercept the unearned increment of rent is also conspicuous. 

“It should be anderstood also (he says) that no intention U entertained 
of paring down the increment of rent to the utmost farthing. We assert in 
principle the right of taking it all; in practice we have no desire fo insist 
uMn the extreme right, at my risk of going beyond it. No doubt tl»e option 
allowed to the landlords of giving up tho land at Us existing value would secure 
intn against pecuniary wrong; but we should be sorry to trade upon his re¬ 
luctance to give up an ancestral possession, or one end( ared to him by associa¬ 
tion. We would leave, therefore, an ample margin by way of lusuruncc 
against mistakes in the valuation. We would not insist upon takin? the kbt 
penny of the unearned iucrease.” 

Dr. Sand with® contributes rather a trenchant pamphlet, helping on the 
same general movement, but especially directed to exposing the possible 
and actual abuse following in the wake of the English theory of land¬ 
lordism. The language is vigorous, and seldom weakened by refined 
limitation: but the reasoning is sound enough, and it is to be hoped 
the woric will have an extensive circulation, Mr. Wilkinson’s lectures 


» «The Eight of Property in Land.” A Tract written for the Land Tenure 
Eeforxn Ajssooiation. By John Stuart Mill, London ; Dallow. 1873, 

^ *' Eeport of the Public Meeting of the Land Tenure liefonn Association, held 
in Exeter Hall on Tuesday, March 18th, 1873, the late Mr. John Stuart Mill in 
the chair.” London, 1873. 

« “The Tiond and Landlordism.” By Humphrey Sandwith, C.B, London: 
Kcrby and Endoan. 1878. 
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on the Land Laws® are a simplified recital of the early chapters of 
Llaokstone’s Ootninenlarics, according to the modem editions. It is 
not necessary here to dwell on the importance of instructing the 
working tlasscs in historical, l^al, and political science of the best 
kind. 

The conditions of health in schools is a subject on which there is so 
j^reat an ignorance among us that it is a matter of great interest that an 
English translation is promised of Dr. Otto Willielnvs’ exhaustive treatise 
on the topic. He complains of a similar ignorance and of a prevalent 
indifference among doctor<s, teachers, and parents alike in Germany, and 
noto'H with indignation popular opinion and even authoritative ad* 
misbious to the effbot that ‘‘the scholar must bo pale.” Such pallor, 
and the effbets on health usually ascribed to over-study, he believes to 
he far more commonly justly ascribable to want of cleanliness, dry¬ 
ness, ventilation, and light in school and class-rooms. Under the 
head of “ ventilation” all that is usually spoken of under that head is 
included, besides the discussion of the advantages of various modes of 
heating, of damp or too porous walls, of the smell of dirty or wet 
clothes, of overcrowding, and of the dangers of dust in the rooms. 
Under “light” are considered the locality of schools, the positions and 
dimensions of windows, various artiffeial lights, and colours of glass 
for windows. A velicment paragraph speaks of the injury done to 
eyesight in sohool*^, and of the varying hours which should be used for 
teaching as the seasons vary. The seats and the manner of sitting in 
them, tables, and their distance from scholars, the grouping of scholars, 
and the length of time during which they must sit still, are con- 
hidered under a third head. Under a fourth the reasons for gymnastic 
instruction in schools, and for encouraging swimming and skating ; and 
the size and nature of jdaygrounds are considered ; warning i» given 
against allowing too rough play in time allotted to recreation, and 
the necessity of regulated movements during lesson-time is urged; 
while the questions of how children should carry their books to and 
from school, and what arrangements should be made for them when 
waiting for the school-doors to open, arc not thought too petty to he 
bcriousl}" discussed. Then follows the enumeration of the different 
points vital to a healthful regulation of the duration, alternation, and 
suitability to each child of the mental efforts required, the arrange* 
ment and length of play hours and holidays, the limits of work at 
home.and in school, and the age at which schooling should begin; 
and the best light that experience can throw upon each point is 
brought to bear. Punishments, drinking water, conveniences, school- 
apparatus, the requirement made in Germany, but not among us, that 
school children should go at certain times to church, and should ap¬ 
pear on certain public occasions,—'oU are carefully gone into, and the 


** “ Short Lectures Explanatory of our Land Laws,” delivered at the Working 
Men’s College. By Thomas Lean Williamson. London : Henry S. King. 1873 
^ “Schulgesundheitspflege.” Von l)r. Otto Wilhelm Thom§, Cohn uud 
Leipzig. lo71. 
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work winds up its most useful p^s with a few devoted to the sub¬ 
ject of infection and contagion in schools as well as moral disease,” 
and tho ways in which these dangers may and ought to be faced and 
hually done away with by a hearty cooperation of teachers, parents, 
and any others who may be ooncerned 

The Scholar’s Arithmetic”^ may be Seated either as a supplement 
to Figures made Easy,” by the same author, or the latter and smaller 
work may be treated as a mere introduction to the larger work now 
published. Those works differ from current works on arithmetic 
usually employed in education, in the endeavour manifest on the face 
of them to follow the natural order of thought in developing the 
successive rules instead of scattering the rules broadcast without any 
concern for their mutual interdependence. Thus the whole philosophy 
of numeration and of calculation by decimals is put at a very early 
stage of the larger treatise, while calculation by fractions comes later 
on. No oppoitonity is lost of explaining the metric system, and of 
facilitating its use whether in education or for practical needs. Tho 
chapters on Proportion and its various applications in daily life, such as 
to Interest, Discount, Stocks, will he found especially valuable. The 
style is throughout clear, concise, and lo^cri; whUo the numerous 
examples worked out and tho examination papers must largely increase 
the value of the whole* The work is a good Specimen of the sort of 
school-books that may be looked for when the highest class of minds 
arc devoted to their preparation. 

“ The Money Market,** ® or a treatise, by a City man, introductory 
to financial smence, represents one of the best styles of educational 
works. It is brief, lucid, readable, and crammed with information on 
matters generally regarded as of considerable complexity. Thus, start¬ 
ing with a description of money, coinage, credit, and banking, the 
author proceeds to give an excellent history of the Sank of England, 
and discusses in* a most instructive and impartial manner the policy of 
the Dank Charter Act of 1844. The subjects of the public Funds, 
Exchequer Bills, and the Stock Exchange are handled in a masterly 
style, and a full account is given of joint-stock, discount, and 
hnauee companies, while thrir relative advantages and capacities are 
carefully pointed out. The work, small and unpretending as it is, 
may be cordially recommended to many besides the young. 

Professor Sheldon Amos’s “ Primer of tho English Constitution and 
Government” owes its origin to information he was called upon to 
furnish to the Commissioners of a foreign Government on tho political 
institutions of this country. This accounts for a precision and 
accuracy in the style and materials such as would seem otherwise a 


® "Hie Scholai^s Arithmetic.” By Lewis Hengly, M.A. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press. 1873. 

* The Mon^ Market: What it is, what it Does, and how it is Managed. An 
Introduction to Financial Science.” Third JSdition* By a City IMan. London ; 
Frederick Wame and Co. 1873. 

“A Primer of the English CoDstitation and Qoyemment.” By Sheldor 
Amos, M.A. London : Longmans. 1873. 
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good deal in excess of what is needed for a purely educational treatise. 
A list is given of the mam works of reference, Parliamentary papers, 
and Acts of Parliament, to which recourse has been had in preparing 
the work, and the use of which is recommended to students. The 
s])ec‘ial interest of young students has also been consulted in a series 
of explanations of common political terms often used at random, 
either with a loose and uncertain meanii^, or with no meaning at all. 
Such terms are—State, Oovernment, Law, LeMalive, Executive, 
Democracy, Repuhlic, Constitution, BiyU, and the like. Beyond the 
more obvious topics to be expected in a book of this class", a large 
sj)aee is devoted to matter which is either as completely inaccessible 
to the schoolmaster as to his pupils, or which is buried amidst such a 
mass of detail, and (for educational purposes) irrelevant information, 
that it is very difficult to get firm hold of it. Such matters arc the 
internal procedure of the House of Commons, the mode of election by 
ballot, the mode in which political parties arise and a Government is 
formed, a description of all the Government offices, the conduct of a 
criminal trial, the procedure at petty sessions, local government and 
taxation, the police, taxation and the revenue, the method of collecting 
Government statistics, and the National Church. One peculiar feature 
of the work as an educational treatise is the distinct political sympathy 
with the cause of progress which Professor Amos succeeds in im¬ 
pressing .upon it. Thus, in describing the proceedings under the 
Ballot Act, he adverts to the prevalent corruption which called for 
flijit Act. In treating of the Hou.se of Lords, he points out its weak 
sides, aixl enumejates the most notable schemes for its reform. Ho 
gives briefly the chief arguments in favour of women’s suffrage, and 
the best devised schemes of minority representation. He describes 
exactly what the establishment of the Church of England means, and 
whjit changes in the law would have to be made in order to disestablish 
it. He has a severe passage on the danger to be apprehended from an 
extension of government by police, and in the introduction says 
“The very ear of Parliament is getting dull of hearing, inas¬ 
much as the best established moral and political piinciples, whether 
affecting public liberty Or public morals, or the province of government, 
arc hardly listened to with patience, while the most superficial 
generalization that comes in the guise of figures is eagerly devoured.” 

We have recently had occasion to notice a French translation of the 
works of the great Louisianian jurist, Mr. Edward Livingston.” The 
Niitional Prison Association of the United States has been well advised 
in republishing the same work, of which the English editions had long 
been exhausts. As is stated in the introduction to the new edition 
by Chief Justice Chase, the Penal Code prejpared for the State of 
Louisiana by Mr. Livingston, and which at its first appearance received 
such world-wide approbation, never became law. “ Objections of detail 


JJ “The Complete Works of Edward Livingston on Criminal Jurisprudence ” 
In Two Volumes. Published by the National Prison Association of the Uiiit^ 
States of America. New York. 1878. 
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and fears of possible consequences combined with sluggish indifference, 
and the inert force always so difficult to overcome in deliberative 
assemblies, to prevent the adoption of the comprehensive system, 
planned with a genius only equalled by the indefatigable labour with ' 
which the outlines wore filled and completed. The Legislature proved 
unequal to the adoption of the Code of Livingston.'* A similar fate 
attended for a great number of years tho Indian Penal Code, and a 
carefully drawn English Code, the work of an eminently learned and 
competent English Criminal Law Commission, has never yet passed 
beyond the pages of a Parliamentary l^ue Book. These warnings are 
extremely instructive, as they seem to indicate that just in proportion 
as a Code is comprehensive, exhaustive, and therefore adequate to the 
wants of the day, is the opposition to be encountered in au attempt 
to secure it.s enactment. The Introductory Report written by Mr. 
Livingston deals with all th6 arguments customarily handled agaiust 
codification, whether based on the work being superfluous, or tho im¬ 
perfection of the best conceived language, or on the failure of certam 
celebrated Codes. The answer to these arguments is now pretty 
familiar to all, and attention will chiefly be directed to Mr. Livingston's 
explanation and defence of his general scheme, and more especially 
of bis Code of Reform and Prison Discipline. The humane and wise 
principles here enunciated, combining as they do punishment with re¬ 
formation, and never losing sight of the one in pursuit of the other, 
may be advantageously contrasted with such wild ur almost flippant 
suggestions as those of Mr, Rusden,^* of Melbourne, who would have all 
criminals of whatever degree incarcerated for life with tho view of 
making them subjects of physiological, medical, and surgical experi¬ 
ments. Mr. llusden seems to forget that even were such a punish¬ 
ment otherwise expedient and just, the procedure of the best con¬ 
structed criminal law is the coarsest possible method for ascertaining 
the true persons to be punished. 

Seven tliousand children arc annually brought up before London magis¬ 
trates for punishment as criminals. A large number of these are accused 
of first oftences, and in all cases the culprits are not more than fifteen or 
sixteen years old—sometimes not more than six. The author of “ The 
Gaol Cradle: wKo Rocks It has been at considerable pains to in¬ 
vestigate tho nature of tho offences for which they appear, and has ia 
some eases, taken at random, traced the effect of early convictions and 
commitments for childish faults as it is shown in the extreme difficulty 
which such children find in obtaining or ip keeping work, and in their 
consequent reappearance in court and in gaol until they are fitly enrolled 
among the “ habitual criminals." He illustrates by these cases the sort 
of “ cases of folly, of naughtiness, of stupidity^, of want, of heroism," 
which are punished in these children as crimes, and appeals to the 
parents who see similar faults committed in their own nurseries and 


'‘The Treatment of Criminals in Belation to Science." An Bsaay by H. K. 
Busden. Melbourne. 1872. 
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parlours, whether they will not show themselves roady to devise some 
less terrible name than crime and some less reckless punishment than 
imprisonment for these less fortunate juveniles, whose parlour and 
nursery are the street, and whose nurse is the policeman. Public play¬ 
grounds, such as hero and there are to be found in the neighbourhood 
of kindly and thoughtful men, would abolish some of the difficulties 
that beset the question of how to touch the evil; but the author of 
this well-meant and earnest, but scarcely thoroughly digested work, 
l)clievcs the principal relief would lie iu providing first a separate 
tribunal for children, with diffident and special rules, and secondly, in 
supplying the unemployed and energetic children who swarm the streets 
with schools in which they would learn useful trades, an d so not find them¬ 
selves utterly incapable of the necessary diligence and care when an 
opportunity offers of making their way in tho world. He does not say 
what he would do to give the class above them an equal chance. He 
suggests that the changed conditions of education afford an opportunity 
to the Kagged School Union and similar associations to turn into such 
Lalx)ur School Unions,” and so still to benefit the class for wliieh 
they have hitherto worked, pointing out that Keformatories ought 
to bo reserved only for “ r^'al. criminals,” not for young cluldrcn, and 
that Industrial Schools are reserved also for “ scamps of children,” or for 
children of scamps. At the same time ho very Justly points out that 
the Industrial Schools Act, which so far disregards the right to personal 
liberty as to seize and educate the boy companion of thieves, before 
conviction of any actual offence, docs not care to show 'the same 
thought for the girl companion of prostibutes, the proportion of 
“ orphan and homeless” girls sent by the State to Industrial Schools 
being about in the proportion of two girls to thirteen boys. 

A series of essays on the facts and causes of the phenomena of modern 
French life, published by “ an Jhhiglish looker-on,“ who has lived for 
a quarter of a century in France, amidst ties and aftectioiis which have 
made that country his second home,” possesses a never-failing in¬ 
terest, which is heightened by tl)c fact that the causes of the defeat 
and of the financial recovery of France are among the hidden things 
most eagerly searched out in our day. The papery deal with social 
lile under the heads of Servants, Children, Furniture, Pood, Manners, 
Language, Dress, and Marriage. The servants are said to be—out of 
Paris—more members of tbe family, more trustworthy, acute, kindly, 
obliging, and more free in manner, at the same time that they arc less 
rigid in their adherence to “ their own work,” and less greedy iu every 
sense than those bad Hnglisl\ servants who are frequently, but un- 
j ustly, spoken of as typical of their class among us. The conclusion 
naturally drawn by the reader is that the writer’s wife is a kindly 
woman and a good housekeeper. The sum of the p^per on Children 
is that the “ average result ” 'of home education and of school life in 
France is to make somewhat ignorant, very prejudiced, charming 
voung women susceptible of strong emotion and strong love,” “ eager 
to mease, and to win admiration and affection, but controlled, in nine 


French Home Life.” Edinbuigh and London: William Blackwood and 
Sons. 1873. 
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cases out of ten, by deoply-rooted religious faith, and a profound con¬ 
viction of duty.*' French boys, however, are, in the mass, to be 
justly described as “biieaks”’ This term is used with reluctance by 
the writer, who explains that, though “ they may become learned, and 
they do become aflbotionate,” they do not fight or play rougli games. 
The want of religion in many Frenchmen is ascribed rather to a defect 
in early “ manly*’ education than to the prevalent infidelity into 
which the boys grow up by reaction against lioman Catholicism. 
And the whole failure to produce fine “ manly ” men is ascribed to the 
l>oys being too much under the influence and discretion of their 
mothers—a strange doctrine to teach in combination with another one 
which says that the faults of Frenchmen are “a wane of Ktubboru 
pluck” and “the facility with which the higher moral teaehinj^b dis¬ 
appear M'hen manhood comes.” Furniture has an unusually high 
place assigned to it among the joys of home; “ a well-imagined, well- 
executed ameuhlnnent ought to occupy a front rank,” The French act 
on this principle, but are apt to err through resting their reasoning ca 
this point “ ou vanity instead of the heart.” Of French food and 
cookery the praise is as warm as is usual. Nobody over lifts up his 
hoej against it. Manners ” are treated as meaning the habitual 
attitude of French people towards each other in the current relation¬ 
ships of life, and the product of that attitude on the nation as a \vh‘>lc. 
First, and most at length, the manners and ** charm ” of tho women 
are discussed and minutely described. They are said to gild,” and 
to soften,” and to ‘‘ charm to bo “ ignorant of politics and of all 
dry subjects,” and greatly to gain in “influence” in consequence. 
“ fn women wc arc tempted to excuse frivolity, and surface pleasant¬ 
ness, and the shallowness of ceremony. Tii them those insufliciencies 
are, jierhaps, inherent to the part they play; ahd, furthermore, they 
atone largely for them by fascination,” But in men the writer owns 
himselt grieved to see the same sort of spirit prevailing, and, while he 
devotes a coujdc of pages to eulogistic description of the delicacies of a 
Frenchman’s bow, he thinks “ the manners of the men of France may 
possibly deserve to be classed amongst their national defects.” In the 
chapter on Language some very interesting paragraphs occur on the 
reflex influence ol‘ formed and settled languages on the national 
character of the peoples using them ; on the amount of that influence 
upon the nation, according to its greater or less loquacity; and speci¬ 
fically on the effect produced on the French nation by the strength, 
precision, and flexibility of their mother tongue. It may be ques¬ 
tioned whether tho word “ dame ” is a “ sweet little exclamation ” in 
women’s mouth*?. In fact, the writer’s indiscriminate enthusiasm 
about some peculiarities of language and of the manners and dress of 
women perpetually recall his prefatory phrase about the “ ties and aifec- 
tions which have made Prance his^ second country;” and this, 
together with a very marked conservatism in all matters, especially in 
regard to the work and position of women, deprive his pages of the 
merit of impartiality. The last paper, ou “ Marriage,” is admirable, 
setting forth high theories of marriage, with its progressive and 
laboriously-earned degrees of happiness; but it is doubtful, in the 
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bsen cc of everything but asserti on, whether these theories might bet 
be carried into ettect by marriages entered into on the French system, 
and whether French morality, or the decrease in French population, 
show that practically they are more frequently carried out than with us. 

It is a great and rare art among travellers so to tell the world 
what they did during their wanderings as to interest their readers in 
their own individual and special mishaps or pieces of good fortune, 
at the same time that they give, without prolixity, just such informa¬ 
tion as is permanently useful for the mass of those who may follow in 
their track. Mr. Shepard^^ has acquired this art, and has made a 
tour in Norway look both more inviting and much more easy. 
Begin ing with the routes to Norway, the coinage, the guide-books 
and maps to he preferred, a little warning is given as to the sort of 
inconveniences which a tourist must prepare himself for in the rustic 
quarters which he must be glad to look upon in the light of inns in 
the mfajor part of Norway. Then Mr. Shepard abandons himself to 
the delights of that Norway “ which seems to have a hold on the love 
and sympathies of Englishmen, which the sunny south, with all its 
Tadiant beauty, cannot rival,” and which sometimes becomes so strong 
AS almost amounts to a migratory instinct.” It is a not uncommon 
thing to attempt to see Norway by a coasting steamer, which stops at 
certain points to facilitate rambles into the nearer interior; but Mr. 
Shepard warns all tourists that “a steamer is the last place from 
which to see a fiord to advantage,” and persistently upholds ihe 
supremacy of walking—with occasional carrioles and^&tol Kjserres,” 
or rough cart?—over all other modes of traversing Norway. 

Herr Weigelt has contributed his part to the identification of 
Schleswig-Holstein with Germany by spreading over the islands, lying 
off the west coast of Schleswig the skirts of German minute, pains¬ 
taking, scientific, and historical scrutinyThese islands are of con¬ 
siderable summer resort, and the compact volume before us, while 
.quite ada])ted to serve as a guide-book for tourists—for which, indeed, 
its admirable maps would recommend it—refuses to take so light an 
office upon Itself, and concerns itself rather with the hi.Ntory and future 
fate of the fertile lands where now cows graze and chimneys smoke, 
but at some time fishes must sport and waves foam—only nobody 
knows wdien,” and with the well-to-do, strong, and domestic popula¬ 
tion, whose ancestors strove vainly with the overpowering elements, 
and who bear in their faces some lines of fortitude, in witness of those 
struggles well-nigh forgotten, and yet destined to be renewed as 
vainly. The style is much more lively than in many kindred publica¬ 
tions, and the whole account has a special interest for English people, 
if wc would avail ourselves of experience and art in consolidating— 
not only for ourselves but for the world—our little property of 
Heligoland, which lies adjacei^t to these islands, and is subject to 

w “Over the DovreQelds.*' Hy J. S. Shepard. Henry S. King and Co. : 
London. 1873. 
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the same west winds, which threaten gradually hut surely to blow 
the west coasts first inland and then into the eastern sea. 

The pleasant ease of Miss Edwards’s style is too well-known to need^ 
fresh recognition in the notice of her volume*^ of description ot 
experiences in the Dolomite mountains of South Tyrol. It makes her 
invitation to visit the lovely valleys and the yet unexplored peaks— 
one of which, however, she has already robbed of its virgin freshness— 
still more urgent, and throws a veil over the roughness 6f travel, 
which might, to any who had not her vivacity and her linguistic 
powers, prove almost too real to be amusing. She seems almost to 
fear lest her account of the delights of the Dolomites may be more 
attractive than is desirable to a class of tourists who would be unable 
to appreciate the distinctions between the avaricious and wholesale- 
dealing Swiss hotel-keepers, and the refined tfnd kindly representa¬ 
tives of ancient Tyrolese families, who act as innkeepers rather from 
such motives as used to inspire their ancestors with the spirit of 
unlimited hospitality* than from any need or wish to make money 
out of their guests. It must be borne in mind, too, that in such un¬ 
frequented paths the manners of the traveller determine the manners 
of the inhabitants, and not all English folk would make such friends 
as Miss Edwards did. An admirable map and many interesting 
sketches gi'eatly add to the charm of the book. 

To persons^ imbued with Persian views of the scenery and civiliza¬ 
tion of Persia,Mr. Brittlehank’s^*' narrative may he useful as a very plain 
ami amusingly unsophisticated account of the miseries and hazards 
possible to be found in the arid wastes of that kingdom. To the ad¬ 
venturously inclined who might turn to its pages for information it 
will not be found profitable, lor Mr. Drittlebank’s Eton education was 
citlier insufticient or too recent to endow him with any noticeable power 
of observation, and he failed to visit some of the most interesting 
points near to which he passed. Possibly his artless description of 
horrors of starvation which met his view in the ino»t frequented roads, 
and in Teheran itself^ will impress his readers all the more because it 
is so very evident that he has no idea whatever of dressing up ms acts 
in any way. ()ue passage suffices for an example. They naa just 
halted at a caravansary :— 

“A faint gust of wind as we entered brought with it the smell of a 
charuel-housc. On looking round I noticed a woman lying on her face. She 
waS) dead and perfectly naked, the few garinents which she vas accustomed 
to wear having been ♦aken by some other poor creature starving in the chilly 
nights. Out of the sockets of her eyes and month a black and noisome fluid 
was oozing, aud the side of hef face and breast was gnawed away. Iwo 
lamisiicd-looking men and a woman were seated a few yards off, glaring at the 
body with wolfish eyes. A horrible suspicion seized me. Gould famine have 
driven them to this horrible repast ? 1 would not believe and yet I could uot 
doubt it.” 


ir Uotroddon Peaks and Unfrequented A’^alleya.” By Amelia B. jKdwarda, 
London : Longmans. 1873. 

18 “ Persia during the Famine.” By William Brittlebank. London: Basil 
Montague Pickering. 1873. 
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Ifc is the inert or indifl'erent sovereign of this famine-struck land, 
with lii>H jewels, that England has just been delighting to honour. 

There are not many wars that have given rise to such a flood of con¬ 
temporary literature as the late war between France and Germany. The 
latest specimen of this literature is curious Irom it being composed 
hy an English Member of Parliament, Sir J. S. T. Sinclair,^** M.P, for 
Caithness, published in German at Berlin, and hearing the sympathetic 
imprimatvr of Count Moltke and I’rince Bismarck. A large part of 
the work is taken up by German translations of articles in the English 
newspapers, esi>ecially The Times. The work contains an elaborate 
investigation of the circumstances which led up to the war, of the com¬ 
parative national quualities of Prussia and France especially as looked 
at ill the light of English characteristics, and of the general and par¬ 
ticular consequences* of the war. 

A purely military treatise, of a very high character, is contributed 
by Colonel Anderson,*® having for its purpose to expose tlie real condi¬ 
tions of a military and—so to s|jeak—of a moral sort upon which 
successive war depends. The work is of a very practical kind, and is 
one among many proofs of the large scientific spirit that is being in¬ 
troduced into the discussion of military matters. The author aptly 
quotes from Sir H. Lawrence, “ The man who never reflected in his 
life cannot he expected to reflect on an emergency.” 

'J'he author of “ The Education of Man,” has a certain amount of 
orthodox belief, but has adopted new and ingenious wa^ s of getting out 
of common intellectual difliculties in connexion with that belief, llis 
theory is that, there being a race of fallen spirits, God wished to re¬ 
cover them, and selected men’s bodies as homes in which they might 
have an opportunity of reformation. There were already autljropoid 
animals on the eai*th, higher than apes, and Adam and Eve were 
selected irom these as the most highly developed and the most fitted 
to receive these souls. The descendants of the soulless anthropoids 
still exist in the savage races, to whom, therefore, it is useless to send 
missionaries, though the author would not have felt it right to start 
this theory if slavery had not already been abolihhed. Among the 
descendants of Adam and Eve only a few are concerned necessarily 
with Christianity, for “ sxlthough lie may have kept men from the 
means of knowledge of llimseli and His service, he has not given to 
the souls so kept in ignorance any interest in the future state, either 
for weal or for woe, dependent upon that knowledge.” In the future 
state the souls of men will receive further education in other worlds if 
they liave embraced Chxistianity; if not, their bodies will perish and 
they will return to the torments from Wliich they came. He does not 
believe tliat tlie serpent spoke to Eve, nor the abs to Balaam, as in 
each case the hearer* would have been too frightened to listen and 
would liave run away. 

** Per Deutsh-Fmnzoaische Krieg, Von J. 8. T. 8inci;iir. Berlin and 
London : Trubner. 

*‘Victoriefl and Defeats. An Attempt to Explain the Causes which have 
Led to'fhem/* By Colonel U. T. Anderson. London; Henry M, King. 1873. 

The Education of Man.’* By a Member of the Hew Zealand Bar. London: 
Chailea Urimn and Co. 1873. 
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In selecting a few women as pegs on which to hang a vehement 
attack upon the advocates of women’s suffrage, Mr. Menzies’** has 
been careful to put prominently forward such women as, trained in 
a vicious atid vain society, were apt to use their personal appearance 
and their capacities for gallantry” for political ends, while he forgets 
to compare them with the men politicians of their day, with whom 
they had to cope, and who wore open to exactly the same charges. It 
is true that the hope that women will introduce a greater purity 
of political morality seems to be damped by such instances; but Mr. 
Menzies might also have contrasted the self-forgetfulness, as to effort 
after power for selfish ends, which ho strangely treats as a grave blemish, 
with the selfishness of many of the contemporaneous male politicians. 
Madame Boland, Madame Necker, and Madame de Suard, are names 
against which Mr. Menzies can find nothing to say; so he passes 
them by with—“ But women who love freedom abstractedly for its 
own sake, and are ready to suffer and die for a political principle, like 
Mjwlaine Boland, are very xardy met with.” And arc such men 
eommon ? A curious feature in this work is that a full page given 
verbatim, and without acknowledgment, from the anonymous papers 
on “Fi-eueh Home Life,” which appear reprinted from BfaaJcwootTs 
Magazine. Even if Mr. Menzies be the smonymous autlior of them, 
it would have been well to avoid*the appearance of evil, especially as 
this might somewhat discredit the value of his political as well as 
Uicrary truthfulness. 

” Erewhoii” was a brilliant book, and “The Coming Race” a suc- 
one; and the danger seenis to be lest every dreamer who 
thinks he (‘ould have managed things better, should be seized by an 
epidemic desire to put his crude fancies into print. “Another 
World” apj)eiu*s to be the result of a slight speculative knowledge 
of electricity, of a general opinion that education would be more 
satisfactory if people understood the characters of children better, of a 
great desire to see men dressed in bright colours and in trousers 
made of a “ large ma.ss of drapery of a very fine light material, line/ 
than cambric, wound round the leg—one red, and the other blue”— 
and of a belief that society would be happier if a wise despot 
ruled it, and if women were more beautiful, more docile and obedient, 
better dressed, and made proposals of marriage. It is a mere waste of 
time for printers to set up such lucubrations in tyi)e, even when their 
authors believe them to contain important practical hints, and intimate 
that their ideas are revelations to them by a spirit, and promise in some 
sequel to be good enough to demonstrate the immortality and 
immateriality of the soul. 

It must be a beatific state of mind in which any one can frequently 
sit down, thinking of a “real person” each time and address to him 
ra? cathedra remarks on the advantage's, the possibilities, the dangers, 
the incidents, and the necessary physical concomitants of an iptollec- 

■ju “Political Women,” By Sutherland ATeiiziea, Henry S. King and Co. 
Ijondoxi. 1873. 

“ Another World.” By Hermes. Samuel Tinsley London. 1873. 
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tual inode of life, Mr. KTamertoiimay or may not be familiar with 
the lucubrations of his predecessor, “A. K. H. R,” but at all events 
he has carried out that writer’s idea into a fresh field. To speak thus 
of his papers is not to say that they are cither without value or 
without interest, but it is to suggest that their value and in¬ 
terest come but very little from the form they take nor from the 
chemist who is the agent of their crystallization. “ The Physical 
Basis” is probably the most useful portion of the volume, as it holds 
the balance very fairly between too little and too much exercise and 
self-indulgence. “ The Moral Basis” sententiously impresses upon 
the mind the necessity of industry in order to success, “ Of Edu¬ 
cation” is noticeable chiefly as being very discouraging to students of 
languages, but highly encouraging to persons of an artistic turn of 
mind. It is well not to be hurried; not to he anxious about money; to 
conform reasonably to fashion and custom; to marry either a woman 
who will not interfere with you, or one who will sympathize and share 
your pursuits, and so on. Many anecdotes and observations about 
distinguished persons are interesting, but they ai*e apt to do duty 
several times over in the course of the volume. 

Herr A. SchrooFs “Knowledge and Life” presents an interesting 
series of speculations on the mode of development of the leading facts 
of social life. Starting with the bare antithesis of man and the world 
and the physical conditions essential to support human life, the gradual 
education of the race by nature, by conscious education, by ^)oli<ic^ 
and by religion, is tracked out. The style of the work is attractive, 
and the character of it is about half-way between that of a stri^jtly 
scientific inquiry and of a somewhat idealistic romance, 'fhe dis¬ 
cussion of the functions to bo discharged by the several jJancts in 
furnisbiiig habitations for men after death, and the remarks on the 
inexjiediency of looking constantly for “ State-help,” may betaken as 
specimens of the somewhat ambiguous character of the work. 

A segment of Dr, Burckhardt’s®* well-known handbook of “ Archi¬ 
tecture, Sculpture, and Painting in Italy,” has been re-edited in 
Gemany, and translated by Mrs,'Clough, under a superintendence 
which gives the English ptiblication all the advantages of a tliird 
<dition, bnt which has evidently cramped the translator’s use of 
our language. The book is small aud well printed, and well adapted 
to fuliil its purpose as a practical guide both to travellers and to 
English dwellers in Italy, It incltides a history of the rise and 
course of the schools, not only of Italian painting, but of all that 
are rejiresented in Italy up to the heginning of last century, and 
is arranged according to these schools, the traveller being helped to 
explore each town by an index of places which gives a list of what 
works are there to bo found. In the case of each school, and of 
each painter of the school, the reader is left at no loss to learn 

^ “ The Intellectual Life," By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. London: J\Iac« 
millan and Co. 1873. 

” “ Wissenshaft und Leben ” Von A, Schrool. Ilamburg. 1873. 

** “TheCicerone in Italy. Painting.” By J>, Jacob Burckhardt. Translated 
by Mrs. A. H. Clough. London: John Murray. 1873. 
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what are the points which distinguish them either for good or 
evil; and this is no.sraall boon to that large class of English people 
who go to foreign picture galleries, ignorant of painting, knowing 
when, but not why, ^picture attracts or repels them, perfectly con¬ 
scious of their ignorance, and hoping by a course of picture-gazing to 
develop a reasonable and reRaed taste. 


SCIENCE. 

S INCE his return from America, Professor Tyndall has presented 
scientific literature with his lectures/ delivered in America, and 
also with a pamphlet^ of a polemical character. The lectures have by 
additions and emendations of various kinds, as the author says, been 
rendered more useful to his readers on both sides of the Atlantic. We 
cannot sec how any omondation can render a book more useful than 
the lectures themselves must have been, surrounded, as the explana¬ 
tions of facts in the latter case were, by brilliant experim^ nt^, 
which ProfossorTyndall knows better how to an'ange and to construct 
than any living physicist. When we heard of the Professor’s visit to 
America, our first thought was that his lectures there would possibly 
range over the whole extent of physics—singling out definite and highly 
important principles, and selecting especially those which have recently 
received great development. We expected, indeed, that these lectures 
would alterwards prove quite au original addition to scientific litera¬ 
ture, if not iu the promulgation of novel facts, yet in the striking 
mode of treating old facts, in the manner of illustrating them by ex¬ 
periments, striking or instructive, or both, as each case would require ; 
and, above all, we looked forward to the glowing introductions to 
each subject, tlie magnificent thoughts on the road, by which the 
Professor concatenates apparently widely distant facts, and ilitb the 
minds of his hearers with elevated thoughts often of the highe.st 
poetry; and finally, we counted on the magnificent perorations, for 
which qualities, as well as for the other characteristics wc have* 
mentioned, Professor Tyndall’s lectures have ^become justly famous. 
Rut these lectures have not fulfilled our expectations; they are 
neither more nor less than a short “popular” treatise on light, 
and as an incredible number of facts are unfortunately strung 
together, they must crowd upon the reader, and render the whole 
somewhat wanting in that clearness and perspicuity which charac¬ 
terize all other writings of the Professor. Even in this book, 
clearly aiming solely at simply instructing a class of readers, Profesbur 
Tyndall introduces chapters on the so-called “ History of Science.” 
It is certainly instructive and legitimate that in Lecture IT. the 
attacks should be alluded to which Lord Brougham made upon tiie 

^ “Six Lectures on Light.’* By John l^ndall, LL.D., F.2£.S. London : 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1873. 

a (4 x»rincipal Forbes and his Biographers.’* By John Tyndall. Loudon : Long-^ 

mans. 1873. 
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bciontilic labours of Dr. Young, although we doubt the adywability of 
entering upon such matters, oven cursorily, in a scientific treatise 
wliicli is addressed to very beginners, and in which it should be the 
pri«ci[>al aim of the teacher to place nothing #lse but broad facts, 
established beyond any doubt, before his audience. But why this 
attack should be treated in detail through more than thirty pages, 
wo Avo at an absolute loss to understand. 

There boems still to exist, as shown by the Professor’s pamphlet, 
entitled “ Principal Forbes and his Biographers,” a kind of warlike 
propensity among men engaged in pHysical research, which by no means 
does battle for the truth of things or facts, but solely fights about 
tlic question whether it was A or B who first made this or that great 
ilibcovery, or first established this or that great principle. Professor 
I'yndall has often, for reasons which arc to us quite unintelligible, 
made his writings or lectures the opportimities of lifting up to the 
skies a particular inquirer, wlio generally was comparatively un¬ 
known until then, and lienee the treatment which he has accorded 
to other men of great merit has, by contrast, assumed the appe^- 
ance of want of recognition of their services to scieuce. Again, in 
other eases he has, also without intelligible reason or purpose, 
appeared to detract from the acknowledged fame of a man by 

referring to previous observations, often made ^uite accidentally and 
never originally estimated in their future bearings by their authors. 
Thus Professor Tyndall, being about to instruct young students by a 
book on Glaciers, &c., gives unnecessary ollence to a number ol 
men who consider, certainly with great justice, the late^ Professor 
Forbes to have done more lor the true explanation of glacier plnuio- 
men.i than the French Bishop Iteudu. Will it bo believed that a 
great lecturer like J^rofessor 7’yudall introduces to a juvenile audience 
a short discussion on the relative merits of Forbes and Itendu, and 
that lie thinks ^it worth his while to “ thank his iriends at the British 
Museum for the great trouble they have taken to find for him” a 
little book, published in 1773, entitled “Picturesque Journey to the 
Glaciers of Savoy,” and in which the author, a certain Bordier, of 
Geneva, says—“ At theJirst aspect of the ice-mountainb an observa¬ 
tion presents itself, whiS appears sufficient to explain all. ^ It is that 
the entire mass of ice is connected together, and presses from above 
downwards, after the manner of fluids. Bet us, then, regard the ice, 
not as a mass entirely rigid and immobile, but as a heap of coagulated 
matter, or as softened wax, flexible and ductile to a certain point. ’ 
IVofcssor Tyndall thinks this is the vinous theory foreshadowed, and 
he thanks IVofessor Studer for directing his attention to Bordier. 
Why should he thank him publicly ? Why should he make so much 
of Bordier, of Kendu, and only passingly at the end, although in appa¬ 
rently highly appreciative strain, speak of Forbes, with reference to 
this plasticity of glacicr-ice r* Why should Professor Tyndall consider 
it his business to discuss the chronology of the observations of Agassis 
and Forbes, on the motion of glaciers, in a manner which is certainly 
calculated to ofi'end the champions of the latter ? We cannot find any 
answer to questions of this kind j we can only regret that men like Tait 
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and Tyndall, each groat in his oivn way, should think it worth tlioir 
while to waste a single moment about quarrels such as those of which 
this pamphlet, we fear, is only one of further encounters still to come. 

Mr. Proctor is not only a hundred-eyed Argus, gazing into the very 
depths of stars, but he must be a firiarcus, having a hundred arms and 
fifty heads. We have before us two books from his ever productive 
pen. One is a thoroughly scicnttfic treatise, although of an elementary 
character, on our present knowledge of the moon."* It is written in a 
manner so admirably clear, even in those which give usually 

great difficulties to readers without a reguhu- mathematical training, 
that every student earnestly bent upon making himself master of this 
treatise will with comparative ease have gained an insight into a really 
extensive portion of astronomical knowledge. The chapter on the 
moon’s motions is truly excellent, and so well illustrated by the 
author’s well-known diagrammatic powere, that the attentive reader will 
understand every sentence without effort. This portion is presented 
not merely in a popular but also in an exact manner. The reader sees 
not merely how the law of gravity accounts for the more obvious fea¬ 
tures of the moon’s motion, but also how her peculiarities of motion, her 
perturbations, are explained by the law of attraction. On the one hand 
the Scylla of too great simplicity is avoided, le&t the reader should be 
left with the impression that the evidence for the law of gravity is not 
so complete as it actually is; on the other the Charybdis of complexity 
is escaped from lest the general reader should be deterred altogether 
from the investigation of a subject which is not only extremely im¬ 
portant but in reality full of interest. The portion which treats of the 
.surface phenomena is very attractively described, ^d the whole is ex¬ 
teriorly presented in Messrs, Congmans’ best style. 'I’lic book is a 
wortliy companion to the already classical work by the author on the sun. 

We cannot B[)Qak unfavourably of Mr. Proct<jr’s second work^ boforo 
us, althougli we should like to do so, Ibr tlioro arise in us always 
uiij)leasant and uncomfortable sensations whenever we hear of light 
science,” or science in connexion with ‘‘leisure liours,” Here we have 
both together, and yet we found, after overcoming our lirst feelings and 
diving into the book itself, that it is very pleasant reading on a great 
many interesting subjects. Even the proiessioual man of science will 
lind that Mr. Proctor has here- really catered for his own class of 
readers attractive matter, which lies beyond one*.s immediate sphere of 
cognizance, and upon wliich every one nevurtlu*less dcMres to have some 
geiu*ral and yet sound knowledge. Thus the light” articles pxi the 
Gulf Stream, or oceanic circulation, and Cb[)eeially the comprehensive 
little essay on the climate of Great Britain, will prove by no means un¬ 
worthy of very serious attention. 

Mr. Baker’s “Long-Span Railway Bridges”® has appeared in a 

^ “'fhe Moon.” By llichard A. Proctor, B.A. London: Longmann, Cfrecn 
and Co. 1873. 

* “ Liglit Science for Leisure Hours.’* Second Keries. ISy Uichard A, 
Proctor, B.A. Louduu: Longmans, Green and Co. 1S7«> 

” “ Long-Span Railway Bridges.” By B. Baker, Assoc. Inst. C.E. liondon : 
E. and F. N. Spon. 1873. 
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revised edition, but lias now added to it a portion on ** Short-Span 
Railway llridges.” The author appears to have arrived at a conclusion 
of wider interest than a mere professional one. His experience for some 
years past as to the effects of heavy rolling loads upon the most severely 
worked line in the world, where the bridge girders are bent by passing 
wheels as many times in a few hours as upon an ordinary line they 
would bo in a year, has enforced upoA him the conclusion that the 
destructive action of a frequently recurring load is habitually under¬ 
rated, and that, as a consequence, in many instances heavy works for 
maintenance will have to be undertaken in the future. The author thinks 
that the ordinary practice of lumping together dead and rolling loads, 
and adopting a uniform working strain of five tons per square inch, 
whatever the respective proportions of the said loads may be, is totally 
indefensible, and implies an unconscious exhibition, on the part of the 
designer, of timidity in some instances, of temerity in others. 

I'o any student, who wishes to make himself in a comparatively short 
time well acquainted with the principles and the application of the 
spectroscope, we cannot recommend a better little treatise than Mr. 
Lockyer’s,® who is recognised as one of the men entitled to speak with 
authority on this particular subject. Students are already well ac¬ 
quainted with the author’s happy mode of rendering difficult points 
clear, and tliey will recognise the same lucidity in those portions in which 
the results of recent spectroscopic researches arc briefly but compre¬ 
hensively laid before the reader. Wo find even in this little treatise, 
unibrtunatcly, traces of that questionable feature in modern elementary 
science instruction to which wo have already alluded. Mr. Lockyer is 
not contented with simply mentioning any name as that of the recog¬ 
nised discoverer of a fact, hut he presents always at the same time a 
couple or more of other names (which are quite meaningless for most 
rt*aders) as those of men who have seen this or that prdtiously, although 
they have notso clearly enunciated the fact,or who have “independently,” 
as the phra^^o goes in such cases, arrived at the same conclusion. This 
empty cataloguing of names of physicists, who accidentally directed 
during any period simultaneously their attention to the same subject, 
is to bo deprecated in text-books, especially when written by so 
distinguished a man as Mr. Lockyer. 

Jlr, Latham has done well to project, and now in part to issue, a 
work on the whole question of sanitary engineering/ The lite¬ 
rature of sanitary works and improvements is, or was until this book 
appeared, scattered through a vast number of ‘‘Transactions,” Blue 
books, and the like, so that the study became beset with great difficulties. 
Mr. Latham is well litted to undertake the codification of these 
important but fragmentary records, for he is not only an engineer of 
large personal experience, but he has learnt the value of time, and 


*’ “ Nature Series, The Spectroscope and its Applications.” By J. Noimau 
Lockyer, F.Jt.S. London: Alacmillan and Co, 1873. 

^ “ Sanitary Engineering (Sewerage).” By Baldwin Latham, C.S. London ; 
1873. 
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puts what he has to say iu a terse and pointed form. Moreover, he 
is straightforward enough to allow his own opinions to be seen ; and 
wc always welcome this feature in books, which essentially can be but 
compilations. After a few words of introduction, in which the author 
naturally urges the importance of that which he has to say, ho pro¬ 
ceeds to discuss at length the requirements of town sewerage, and the 
means which are in use to meet such requirements. Mr, Latham, 
like almost all engineers, is an advocate of water carriage; and in this 
we think the engineers have the best of the chemists. Water car¬ 
riage once granted, there is little to discuss in the mode of securing 
this; the main principles of sewer construction are now well known 
and agreed upon; We have only to add, that Mr. Latham sets these 
principles adequately forth, and illustrates their application by nume¬ 
rous and good woodcuts. He enters also ijito all the complications 
made necessary by interference of tides, by varieties of outfall and of 
gradients, and so on. The whole question, too, of materials and pro¬ 
cesses of construction are fully detailed, and appear to us to be handled 
in an accurate and well-informed spirit. Flushing arrangements and ven¬ 
tilation of sewers are not forgotten; and here we are pleasantly reminded 
that dilHcultics in sanitation do, sometimes at least, pass through the 
stage of discussion into that of settlement. As far as we are aware, 
all unprejudiced persons are now agreed that sewers ought to be 
ventilated, and tl^at such ventilation should be obtained, not by the 
artificial creation of draughts or currents, but by short shafts iu the 
crowns of the sewers in number and size proportionate to the area of 
the sewers, and protected by trays of charcoal. In his remarks upon 
house-drains Mr. Latham of course insists upon the use of upc ist 
shafts, and forcibly impresses upon all builders the duty of preserving 
open communications between the house and its drains. .Every outfall- 
pipe should difc.cltargo itself througli the open air into its drain by¬ 
way of a trapped gulley; this seems the A B C of safe drainage, but 
how rarely do we see this in modem houses! The old closed connexion 
between sinks and drains is still almost univcr^al, in spite of the 
terrible warnings of that unsleeping enemy, typhoid fever. 

In the Westminster Uesiew for January, 1873, we drew atten¬ 
tion to the first part of a series of popular lectures ou public health, 
delivered by l)r. Max Pettenkofer,® and we expressed our pleasure on 
seeing the needful work of popularizing taken in hand by so eminent 
and so competent a savant. The first lectures dealt with the condi¬ 
tions of clothing, dwellings, and soil; and in the present, or second 
part, we find two more lectures which were delivered at Munich 
in March of this year. Dr. Pettenkofer makes the well-known 
reckoning of the loss by sickness and death to a community, and 
impres^es the truth upon his hearers that public health h to be 
sought not only because humanity claims such care from us, but also 
because the neglect of it is frightfully expensive. The author con¬ 
trasts the modern communities with the same in previous centuries 

8 « XJeber den Werth der Qesundkeit fur eine Stadt.” Von Dr. Max Petten¬ 
kofer, Braunschweig. 1873. 
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and with anci(*nt nations now passed away, and he draws the conclu¬ 
sion that the people of the nineteenth century are more healthy and 
longer livi'd than their ancestors. This he would attribute in j)art to 
inereabcd medical skill and care, hut only so in part. He is struck 
with the remarkably low death-rate of English towns, such as London 
in particular, when compared with Continental towns, and with 
Munich, the death-rate of which city is per 1000. Yet so far 
as medicine is concerned, wliilc England is the prey of all sorts of 
(juackery, (Jermany is comparatively free from it. So we must look 
beyond the efiect of medicines if we are to find the secret of longevity. 
The elixir vitse probably is not doctors’ stuff. Efficient drainage, 
again, is in all pi*obability an active cause for good, but it cauuot ex¬ 
plain all the advnnt.igc which is ajiparent, say in London, for the 
lowered death-rate has scarcely coincided with the completion of 
drainage schemes. Among other efficient agencies to which Dr, J^et- 
tenkofer attribulcs the health of London and of other well-managed 
English cities, the ventilation of dwelling-rooms occupies a chief place, 
lie is struck with the diflcrcnce between the open window and chimney 
of English sitting-rooms and the close and heated rooms of Continental 
<lwellings. Fortunately for themselves, says the author, the English 
care less about draughts than do the Germans. It is a comfort to 
hear a little praisi* of our open grates, which it is now the fashion to 
abu^e. Let us hope that dear coal may not make us dread draughts, 
and so send our deaths up to the Munich r.iti*. Sonic interesting rc- 
nnrrks upon essence of meat and its preparation are appended to the 
volume, tlu» author liaving a firm faith in Lielng’a essence of beef, re¬ 
garded as a stimulant rather than as food proper. 

This report'* dots not yield in interest to its predcci*ssors; it i& full 
of valuable btatistic's and it contains moreover scientific chapfers of 
the first degree of imjjortance. To convince tlie reader of this wc 
liave onlj to say that Di’. Parkes, in his report on Hygiene, gives a 
careful summary of the vieiv> of Pettenkofer and of yaiider respectively 
oil the spread of cholera, and in doing so allows his own valuable criti¬ 
cisms upon each of them to appea^. Mr. O’Nial records some experi¬ 
ments with antiseptics, which should bo repeated, as they tend to 
disprove some common opinions on this vital subject. Mr. O’Nial 
concludes that chloralum, chloride of zinc, and permanganates are not 
to he recommended, and gives himself the highest place to carbolic 
acid and bkdiromato of potassium. The other essays on bill climates, 
on pyaiinia and on the pathological records, if less immediately inte¬ 
resting, are none the less valuable, and show a degree of careful and 
continuous work and observation which is most creditable to the 
department. 

We have had occasion before to notice the appearance of these 
reports^® in terms of high praise, both as regards the merits of the 
individual essays and the organizing power of the distinguished editor^ 


^ ** Anuy Medical Beport.” Vol. xiii. 1873. 

“ West lUding Lunatic Asylum Medical Reports.” Edited by Dr. Criebton 
Browne. Vol, iii. 1873. 
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who 18 not only an able observer and clinician himself, but who is the 
cauBo of like qualities in others. Professor Ferrier’s researches into 
the functions of the cerebral hemispheres, which first appeared in the 
present volume, and were for the most part carried out at Wakefield, 
have since gained extensive currency, and seem likely to revolutionize 
our views of these parts; the editor has judiciously included in the 
reports a paper by Dr, Hughlings Jackson, which deals with the same 
subject from the clinical side. Indeed, one of the first things to be 
noticed is, that the editor is not so in name only, but he has given 
some unity to the volume—* unity which, as a rule, is absent from like 
publications. Professor Tumor’s paper falls in well with those already 
mentioned, and Dr. Fothergill and Dr. Burman publish papers on the 
relation of heart disease to insanity, which are very different and well 
complement each other. We trust that Dr, Browne may be encouraged 
to continue the series. 

We are glad to welcome the second part of the first division of 
Dr. Hirt’s treatise on the diseases of artisans,“ for although mauy 
physicians have studied these diseases in detail, and have studied them 
successfully, yet since the time of Ramazzini, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, no one has hitherto attempted to produce a com- 
plete^treatise on the whole matter. We are at least as much pleased 
with Dr, Hirt’s second instalment as with the first; both are really 
well done. The first part of the work dealt with the diseases due to 
the inhalation of dust, inoj^anic and organic, in the various trades. 
The present, or second part, describes those affections which result from 
the inhalation of gaseous products. Exposure to such products gives 
rise to catarrh of the bronchial apparatus, to acute inflammation of the 
structure of the lungs, and to phthisis. Certain special cons<»quences 
again will follow the exposure to carbonic .acid gas, carbonic oxide, and 
the hydride and oxides of sulphur. There is a great deal in these 
chapters which are written with the pregnant brevity and fulness of 
reference which betoken a thoroughly scientific spirit. Apart from 
the moic special relations of the subject matter, they afford much 
instruction and food for thought to the physiologist and pathologist. 
The author has a good subject, and he is no bookmaker in the had 
sense of the word. In the chapters which follow, Dr. Hirt pursues 
his inquiries into the workshops themselves. He studies there the 
artisans who arc exposed to the iulluence of indifferent gases, such as 
hydrogen or nitrogen; of irros{>irable gases, such as the products of 
sulphur, ammonia, chlorine, &c.; of poisonous gases, such as carbonic 
acid, the coal gases, arsenic, phosphorus, and of mixed gases. The last 
chapters deal with the less familiar vapours, such as those of iodine, 
bromine, or zinc, in the inorganic world; of turpentines, benzines, 
petroleums, in the vegetable world; and of bone-boiling, &c. in the 
animal world. In a further section he discusses the precautions and 
rules which are to be observed for the protection of workmen exposed 
to these various noxious influences, and the means by which the various 

“ Die Krankheiten der Arbeiter.” Von Dr. Ludwig Hirfc. Abth. I. TheiJ 2. 

1878. 
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difficulties of prophylaxis are to be met. All this is really well and 
inf?euiously done, and reflects great credit on the industrious author, 
who has spared no pains in his researches, and who has therefore 
marked his work with the seal of originality. Dr. TIirt*s book is one 
not only for the general practitioner, nor indeed for the sanitarian only, 
but for the employer of labour and for the artisan himself. We have 
not lately met with a work which has given us so much pleasure and 
instruction, and we would strongly recommend it for translation into 
the English language. 

Nothing is more annoying to one who, like a reviewer, tries but in 
vain to bo a philosopher, than twaddling little books on great subjects.” 
Men, perhaps not unamiable in themselves nor indeed positively foolisli 
in the matter of intelligence, give way to an unaccountable desire of 
setting forth their own very flimsy thoughts on a printed page. The 
only explanation we can give of this curious tendency is, that perhaps 
a large number of men who find themselves in the midst of great and 
nnsettlcd controversies are scarcely aware that every intelligent man 
can and docs turn them over in a more or less imperfect way, hut 
that he holds his peace until he really has something adequate to 
say. Until Dr. Lane has something more to say about old and new 
medicine than his present well-worn platitudes, we trust that he will 
remain in a becoming obscurity. 

Dr. Drysdale’s opinions concerning syphilis,^** and more especially 
concerning the treatment of that disease, are tolerably well known, and 
arc held by the author with no little tenacity. The present volume, 
however, cannot be said to show any unfair bias in tlie comparison of 
testimony ; on the contrary, whatever opinion we may form of the 
auiho''’.s views uc shall in any case be bound to admit that his dealings 
with the views of others are as foir as the size of his book has per- 
nutted. In short but well condensed chapters Dr. Drysdale discuS&es 
the origin of both gonorrhoea and ^syphilis, their diagnosis and causa¬ 
tion a!ul their treatment. All the best authorities are cited by name, 
and their services to the profession candidly declared, so that these 
chapters arc veiy useful to a reader who wishes to learn the chief 
features of the history of syphilis and of its modern doctrine without 
much trouble or research. The author points his paragraphs with a 
few words of reference to his own large experience and matured 
opinions, wliich are well placed and brief. In the matter of treatment 
Dr. Drysdale is a strong anti-mercurialist. Although in this we differ 
from much that he advances, we nevertheless grant freely that discus¬ 
sions raised with the ability shown in these pages can only be a great 
benefit to the subject with which they are concerned. 

In the midst of the heap of volumes, indifferent or bad, which pour 
from the press, it is really quite a fresh pleasure to read so admirable, 
and withal so unpretending a volume as this treatise of Dr. Blackley.” 

“ Old Medicine and New.’* By E. Lane, M.D. London; 1873. 

“Syphilis: Nature and Treatment.” By Dr. C. B. DrysdsJe. London; 3873. 
Second Edition. 

“Experimental Researches on Hay Fever.” By C. H. Blackley. London ; 

1873. 
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Like Sydenham and many later writers, Dr. Blackley writes most suc¬ 
cessfully of the disease to which ho himself is a martyr; and his in¬ 
vestigations have received the constant stimxdus of his own sufferings. 
But it is not in the way of clinical description alone that the author is 
distinguished; ho is even more successful in his experimental inquiry 
into the causes of hay-fever, an inquiry which henceforth settles a very 
doubtful question. Dr. Blackley has the credit of proving circum¬ 
stantially what many others have guessed—namely, that the pollen 
of plants is the exciting cause of this disease; and he shows further, 
by a series of thoughtful and most careful experiments, how and in 
what degree this influence is exercised. At tlie beginning of the 
volume is a full review of the opinions held on thf causes of hay-fever— 
opinions which were not incorrect in the main, but which were de- 
licient in scientific accuracy, and unsupported by any adequate array 
of evidence. The following chapters give an account of the author’s 
experiments with the presumed causes of liay-fcver, such as dust, 
ozone, coumarin, benzoic acid, light and heat, and many varieties of 
pollen. Ho concludes that pollen ot all kinds will give rise to some of 
the symptoms of hay-fever, and that all the other so-called causes 
have little or nothing to do with generating the disease. The pollen 
rises to high altitudes, and is carried far by atmospheric currents ; and 
the author makes the curious discovery that pollen is chiefly found in a 
zone of atihosphere above the belt immediately around the earth,'whence 
it probably descends under circumstances as yet unknown. Dr. IJlackley 
is disposed to think that the well-known cat-asthma is really caused 
by the oan'iago of pollen in the fur of the animal. It is perhaps 
scarcely fair to comphun that the able experimenter has not reduced 
this suspicion also to a certainty. The chapter on the symptoms and 
nature of the disorder scarcely admits ol much novelty, but it is 
written intelligently and concisely; while we regret that the crowning 
of the whole inquiry is not yet to bo attained in the discovery of a 
cure, yet we are pleased to see that Mr. Blackley does not forget—as 
scientific pathologists forget too often—^that in therapeutics alone the 
true end of such studies must ever be found. He says (p. 199) that 
the way to discover the cure, lay first in a diligent search into the 
causes and nature of the disorder. “ I am ” he adds, “ at present 
engaged in experiments on the action of various f^ents, and hope to 
be successful in my search for an effectual remedy.” Meanwhile, those 
sufferers who can afford the time and the money may learn from Mr, 
Blackley’s pages how to avoid, at any ’•ate, the causes of their dis¬ 
tressing malady. We are sorry to learn that, in his opinion, none of 
the drugs generally recommended are of any value. 

If any considerable number of the Cambridge medical graduates 
write graduation theses of the value of this by Dr. Qalabin,” we have 
much reason to congratuLite that University. In the choice of his 
subject Dr. Galabin has been very happy, for he has endeavoured to 
throw light on one of the most difficult problems of modern pathology 

IS '^The Connexion of Bright's Disease with Changes in the Vascular System.’* 
By A. L. Galabin, M.D. Cantab. (Graduation Thesis.) 
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_iianiolv, whether the arterial changes seen in that disease are with 

it the Common conse(|ucnces of a general deterioration not very dis¬ 
similar to senile deterioration, or whether they are secondary results 
due directly to the state of the kidneys themselves. To enter into 
l)r. (laluhurs argument would be to open the whole discussion, which 
wc have not the space now to do, buflicc it to say, that Dr. Cralabifi 
lias made some original researches which must command attention, 
and that his reasoning shows both adequate knowledge and a mature 
intelligence. 

Dr. Crombie’s ingenious little instrument^'* for the production of 
sleep and invisibility to pains, such.as neuralgia, and the like, by the 
inlialation of aiuBstlictics, is now well known, 'fhe great value which 
he claims for it is, that by its means tho use of the anaesthetic may 
safely be Ic^l in the hands of the suderers themselves. Now there have 
been two objections to tliis course hitherto. First, the fear of an over¬ 
dose, and secondly, tho injury done by tho habitual use of such a reliefl 
Ur. CromhieV inslruinent seems likely to meet- the tii*st difficulty, 
but wo are still in the face of tho second. The author himself makes 
liglit of this, and sa^s that the remedy is soon prsetVnnitted or omitted 
as the pain subsides. Tiiis wc doubt: we have seen much harm done 
by the jirivatc habit of chlorofonn inhalation, which in time becomes 
a temptation to the niclanchoi}*^ or the wcaiy, a.'* docs the tisc of 
morphia; moreover, the ])eriodic use of medicinal antidote? seems to 
us, as we have often pointed out in the ease of morphia injections, to 
bring about a jieriodicity in the pain, wlihdi returns as the antidote is 
excreted. We confc'^s tliat our conviction remains as strong a.s ever, 
that potent ami pleasurable drugs should aUvuys ho kept under the 
control of some will outside tlio patient, whoso own volit'on, by the 
way, is oi’tcn weakened by his sufterings. Dr. Cn^mbie’s pampblt't 
et)iitaiiis some general remarks on auastheties, whitih are good iw 
Iheinscives and whieJj are expressed in accaratc and elegant English. 
This .'surprised xx% for at first wo were unpleasantly met by the hor¬ 
rible name given to the instrument itsedf—the Self-Ana3>.thctic Admi¬ 
nistrator! and secondly, by a garnish of Gh?rman (juotatioiis, di.sgraoe- 
fuily misspelt. 

Wc have never bad much liking for scrappy collections from the writ¬ 
ings of eminent f)erisons we think it far bettor that those who have not 
time to stud}'' the whole of an author should take sonao part of his 
works and make that at least their own. A reader who has mastered 
Hamid is far better off than one who lias theBeauties of Shak- 
speare” by heart. So with Bacon: a busy, professional man may study 
the Novum Organon, or at any rate the essays, without any heavy 
call upon his lime, and having done so, he has a far more useful 
knowledge ot Bacon than Dr. Dowaon would give him. So, again, 
with the biographical sketch prefixed to the present little book, we 
think that one who would understand the life of Bacon had better 
give a few hours to a more adequate memoir. 

‘*The Induction of Sleep aud InseuBibility to Tain.” By J. M. Crombie, M.l>. 
London: 1873. ' 

“ Thoughts, Selected from the Works of Francis Bacon.” By Dr. Dowsoa 
Lewis, M.D. 
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T HK biography of Erasmus has been frequently written. It has 
been written in English by Butler and Jortin, and there is a 
German biogra])hy by Adolf Muller. Both Butler’s work and that of 
Miiller owe much to an earlier work by Burigni, Mr. Drummond 
writes his history from a new ^int of view.^ He justly says that to 
understand the character of the man there is no better way than to 
road his works, and especially the two volumes of his epistles. The 
manner in which Mr. Drujnmond weaves in tlicse epistles with the 
course of his story, is one admirable characteristic of these volumes, 
and enables the reader both to realize vividly the personality of the 
man and to join almost with the intere.st of a conteinporaiy in the 
events of the period as they develop themselves. Desidcrius Erasmus 
was the illegitinuite son of a Dutchman, and was bom at Rotterdam in 
1107. He was sent first to a school at Deventer, where at a very 
early age his talent wius so conspicuous that his masters augured that 
he would one dav be the most learned man of hi.s age. From the 
school he pa.ssei( into the Monastery at Steyn, which place he left 
under th^atronage of the Bishop of Oambray. In 149:i he visited 
Paris, wllfre he nxeived pupils, among them some English noblemen, 
Lord Mountjoy and the son of the Marquis of Dorset. Five years 
later he visited England and gained the attention of the King, 
Shortly afterwards, hovvever, ho travelled to Italy in order to conqilete 
his studies. After visiting Bologna, Venice, Padua, and Rome he 
returned to England, where he formed part of the family cii’ele of Sir 
'fhomas More. It was here that he WTote his “ Encoiuiuin nioria.* 
or praise of folly, one of the most famous satires of the world. Mr. 
Drummond’s chapter upon this satire (vol. i. ch. vii.) is excellent. In 
England he was oftered several posts, which he declined, prolerring the 
free and unfettered life of a cosmopolitan to that of even learned de¬ 
pendence. Ho subsequent!}' travelled through the Netherlands and 
flermany, and finally settled at Basic, where ho died in the year 
Such is an outline of the biograpiiy which Mr. Drummond supplies. 
Bui he gives us much more than a mere outline. His translations 
from the Epistles and Collo(iuie.< are vigorous and natural, and his esti- 
mate.s just. It must not he supposed that these volumes are dull. 
The}' abound with anecdotes of the most pleasing kind, and the 
author’s style never becomes heavy and flagging. Yet, after all, the 
most interesting jjoiiiions arc those that coinc from the pen of Era&mus 
himself, Wliat can be more diverting than the sketch which he gives 
in his nineteenth epistle (spiritedly translated, vol. i. p. 57) ? or more 
admirable tlian liis portrait of Sir Thomas More ? It is no reproach to 
a biographer to assert that he allows his subject to occupy the chief 
portion of our attention, and in the posing of his hero, and in the 

^ ** Eraamus: bis Life and Character, as shown in his Correspondence and 
Works.’* By R. B. Drummond, B.A, London : Smith, Elder, and Co, 
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grouping of subordinate figures, Mr. Drummond has arranged his 
work with true artist feeling. T^e following remarks appear to us 
both correct and to the purpose;— 

“The breadth of Erasmus was his weakness, just as the narrowness of 
Luther was liis strength. No man ever made himself a martvr for a doubt, 
and whatever doubts Erasmus might entertain, he knew well how to convey 
them without committing himself to any positive statement. It was surely no 
hereby to say that Christ was distinctly called God only once or twice in the 
New Testament, nor that St. Hilary nowhere teaches the separate pertonaUly 
of the Holy Spirit, especially if he was willing to retract even tnese ’state¬ 
ments &o soon as the Churcli sliould pronounce them erroneous. If he declared 
inmsclf ready to become an Arian the moment the Church should decide iu 
favour of Arianism, his smbmissivencss might be thought excessive; or if he 
asserted that the arguments of those who maintain that there is nothing but 
bread and wine in the Eucharist were so strong that they nught deceive the 
very elect, the concession might be deemed unwise, but in neither case could 
he be cWrged with making an affirmation contrary to the Catholic faith, for, 
in fact, so far as poiuis of faith were concerned, he affirmed nothing whatever. 
It was thus ihal Erasmus started doubts and difficulties at every turn, and by 
so doiug prepared the way for the entire abandonment of the scbolastic 
theology, and a return to simpler and more scriptural faith. Of the Homan 
Church he continued a member simply because &hc was to him the repre¬ 
sentative of Christian peace, and he hoped that the corruptions which had 
crept into her bosom in the course of centuries might not prove i^radicable. 
Intellectually he belonged neither to the Papal Church nor to [Iwangclical 
Protestantism, but was equally in advance of both. Ear before bis own age, 
he embodied iu himself what wc now call the modem spirit—^tlic spirit of 
doubt, of inquiry and iiiveotigaiion, which it is certain is the only path to 
whatever truth may be attainable by man.'* 

If the interest in Erasmus which will certainly be awakened in 
every reader of Mr. Duinmond’s volumes leads to a wider and more 
ire<juent perusal of the works of the great Dutch scholar, this result 
will not bo the least of the benefits which Mr, Drummond has con¬ 
ferred upon us. 

The daughter of S. T. Coleridge was a remarkable w^oman. 
She inherited in no small degree the mental disposition of her 
father and to some degree also his intellectual power. Much of 
the tendency of her nature was no doubt owing to the atmosphere in 
w’hich she was brought up—an atmosphere eminently literary and 
religious, but no one who peruses her letters can fail to be struck by 
her individuality and the originality of her mind. Her letters have 
been collected and edited by her daughter, and there is prefixed to 
them a short memoir of the writer, which is partly autobiographical.® 
Sara Coleridge was the fourth child of the poet, and was born in 1802. 
As a child she was studious, busying herself with branches of literature 
that do not usually occupy ladies. Sir Henry Taylor says of her at 
the age of twenty:—“ She was occupied in translating some mediaeval 
book from tlie Latin, and she was seen only at meals, or for a very short 
time in the evening.** She was also very beautiful. The same autho- 

® “Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge.” Edited by her Daughter. Two vols. 
Henry S. King and Co. 
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ritv says:—“ It was a beauty which could not but remain in one’s 
memory for life, and which is now distinctly before me as I write. 
Her eyes were large, and they had the sort of serene lustre which I 
remember in her father’s,” In 1829 Sara Coleridge married her 
cousin Henry Nelson Coleridge- After the death of her father, the 
poet, she admirably edited his works. She died herself in the year 
1852. Her letters now collected are interesting as the expression of 
the feelings of a clever woman who lived iu the really best society of 
her time. It is true, however, that she has something of intellectual 
provincialism about her. One has got now to know the Coleridge 
school, and it is little blame to her if its characteristics strongly mark 
her writings. She has firm faith ; all the members of that school have 
it. She can reason quite dispassionately about the “judgment” on 
the young people who mocked Blialia (vol. ii. p. 182), and yet not 
wholly accept the Athanasian Creed, Athanasius would have been 
quite sorry, she thinks, to hear it called by his name (vol. ii. p. 105). 
She has wide culture and discusses with equal familiarity iB^chylus, 
Pindar, Dante, Chaucer, Goethe, and Lord Byron. And most of her 
remarks have that note of thought and sparkle of epigram about them 
which inevitably detains and gives a minute glow of pleasure to the 
reader. What can be truer than her opinion of reviewers :— 

“ A coij^on fault of reviewers, and one which makes them desert good 
sense, is that they are so desirous to take a spick-and-span new view of any 
debated point. They smell down two roads, and if both have been trodden 
before, they rush at once down the third, though it may lead to notliing; like a 
blind alley.” 

And the following remark has point;— 

“I whh very much that some day or other you may have time to learn 
Greek, because that language is an idea. Even a little of it is like manure to 
the soil of the soul, and makes it bear finer flowers.”—Vol, i. p. 169, 

Perhaps, however, her derivation of butterfly will not be accepted 
without question:— 

“ Butterflies arc better flies, larger flies, the largest sort of flies that you 
meet with.”—Vol. i. p. 102. 

Sara Coleridge had by no means a masculine mind. It was feminine 
even for the peculiar school of thought to which she belonged. When 
she writes of Greek, of jneiaphysica, or theology, her pen cannot be 
mistaken for that of a man ; it is unmistakeably driven by a woman. 
She is at her best when she writes of her children. There is sound 
truth in the following :— 

“Don’t fancy that children wili listen to lectures either in learning or 
morality. Punish a child tor hurting his sister aud he will draw the inference 
that it is wrong, without a sermon on brotherly atfcction.” —Vol. i. p. 66. 

Again she says of her boy :— 

“ lie retains what he learns pretty well, and is mighty fond of sporting it 
afterwards, wh'ch he does with great vehemence and animation; for instance, 
he informs every one he meets tiiat Ghimborasco is not sS high as Dhawala- 
giri, the liigheat of the Ilimalayas; and that he is certain that the wedding of 
Mr. aud Mrs. Day (domestics at his XJucle Patteson’s, iu Bedford Square) was 
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not nearly so as that of Fcleua and Thetis on Mount Pelion. He is at 
this moment bent upon making bilberry preserve at Keswick, and rose fruit 
jiini from hips that must be gathered on Mount Caucasus. 

All this Ls deliglitful,aiKl we can read a j?reat deal ofit without growing 
wrarv, hut wc confess wo do grow weary somewhat, both of Mrs. 
Coleridge’s metaphysics and her criticisms of Greek poets. She has 
one admirable criticism, however, on Keats, which none but a woman 
could have written:— 

"I’ve no patience with that Adonis lying asleep on a couch, with his ‘ white 
arm’ and ‘faint damask mouth,’ like a ‘dcwlipped rose,’ with lilies about him, 
and cupids all round him. If Venus was in love with such a girbman as that 
she was a greater fool than tlic woild has ever known yet, and did not know 
what a Imndboinc man is, or what sort of a geutlcjium is ‘worthy a lady’s 
eye,’ even as far as the outward man is concerned. I do think it rather 
cueminate in a young man to have even dreamed such a dream or presented 
his own hcx to hinuielf in such a pretty girl form.”—Vol. i. 340. 

It will he seen from our quotations that there i.s much pleasant 
reading iu these volumes. They are indeed readable from beginning 
to end. The fault of the book, as a whole, does not lie in the letters 
individually but in the whole collection. The finnily feeling is too 
predominant for the general reader, ilc scunib to hi overhearing the 
conversation of a very amiable, clever, and atfeetionate family to whom 
he lias not been personally introduced, and who yet seem con.sdous of his 
presence. Much that they say is interohting, and even iubtructive ; Some 
little appears commonplace. The Editress iiersdf bccnis to feel this, 
and undertook her work with “feelings of hesitation and reluctance.” 
She, however, looks for readers amongst tlic “ number of enlightened 
and sympathetic persons.” These she will probably find, for, happily, 
that spirit of faith, combined with liberal culture and liberal modes of 
thought, which tlic poet Coleridge recognised, is gaining a wider 
power over earnest minds than was at all common in his day. 

Another ])iography,“ written by a relative of the subject of the 
biography, lies before us. Mr. Kenyon is a dcsccndaut of the Lord 
Chief Justice whose history he writes. T'his, perhaps, is the reason 
why wc have a long account of the family of Kenyon, dating back 
from the reign of Henry HI., their marriages with the Hollands, Asshe- 
tons, Kigbys, and Lloyds. It is, however, no rtason why we should 
read the account, which we candidly confess wo have not done. Lloyd 
Kenyon, the future Lord Chief Justice, was sent to school at Rhuthin, 
where he learnt a little Latin Grammar and no Greek. Some verses 
of his upon Sir Watkin Wynn are quoted by his biographer and des¬ 
cendant, We will give two lines:— 

“ The reverend oaks their shady foliage spread. 

And formed a close umbrella o’er my head.” 

Mr. Kenyon says that the poem “does not show any remarkable 
talent.” We have quoted the best couplet. Instead of going to 

^ “The Life of floyd, first Lord ftenyon, Lord Chief Justice of England.*’ By 
the Hon. George T, Kenyon, M.A. Christ Church, Oxford. London : Longmans, 
Green and Co. 
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Oxford, Lloyd Kenyon was articled to an attorney at Nantwicln Ilis 
cousin, who was at the University, urged him to join him there. With 
great candour he informs him that it is by no means so difficult to 
associate with the lea-ned as ho had supposed. “ You can’t imagine,” 
he says, “ what a notion 1 had got of our disputations before I came. 
I thought it must be devilish hard to talk Latin and Logic for half 
an hour together. But ‘ parturiunt monies,’ &c., I believe they scarce 
spoke a hundred words apiece.” Lloyd, however, continued the study 
of the law, and was called to the Bar in 1750. His reputation grew 
steadily and rapidly. He successfully defended Lord George Gordon 
in 1780, and entered Parliament in the same year. Two years later 
he became Attorney-General, and in 1784 he left the Bar. In 1788 
he was appointed Lord Chief Justice of England. We do not intend 
to deal with the particular details of his life, nor to criticise his cha¬ 
racter. Mr. Kenyon writes this biography, he tells us, owing to the 
incorrectness of Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chief Justices,” which 
made it impossible for him to allow a biassed character of a great and 
good man (^aithlicel, his ancestor) “ to reuiaiu unchallenged.” We 
should he acting most unjustly if we were to suggest that Air. Kenyon 
gives an exaggerated picture of the ex<*<*llenecs of the Lord Chief 
Justice. We are not sure that Lloyd Keuyon would accept his 
descendant’s portrait as at all flattering. Mr. l\(*nyon says 
(eh. xiv.) :—“A great statesman he certainly was not. Inflexibly 
honest, he was biassed by no party considerations, but aoti'd on all 
occasions as he believed lo be, luost for the interest of his Sovereign 
and liis ctmutry. I Ton one or two occasions he prefernHl Ihi* interest 

oi the iormer to that of tlie latter, it must attributed to-” but 

that does uoL matter. Again (p. J80) :—'I'hcre have certainly been 
men who, to perhaps ecpml honesty and linnueas of purpose have added 
greater dignity oi’ manner, men gifted with more porhi)icuity of language, 
more general allUbilily of demeanour, but,” ifcc. Again :—“ He lias kit 
few of those masterly expositions of the general principles of the Law, 
which may bo foimd in the judgments of hia predecessors.”—p. 2101. 
Speaking of the iaults whicli have been attributed to Lord Kenyon, 
his descendant selects, as worthy of notice, ‘Hhc imperfection of 
temper to which he was subject. ^That this did exist there can be no 
doubt.” It sometimes rendered him capricious, and too little dis¬ 
posed to li>ten to the opinions of his brother Judges when they dis¬ 
agreed with him.” (pp. 891-2), Mr. Keu^ou says:—“it has 
been affirmed that ho was avaricious.” (p. 893.) He add&, how¬ 
ever, that there,is “a degree of frugality which is not pai*sunony,” 
With regard to Lord Kenyon’s scholarbhip Air. Kenyon does not 
allow family feeling to blind him to truth. “ lie was not acquainted 
with Greek,” he says ; and, of his Latin, he adds :—“ It must be con¬ 
fessed he did not show a very recondite knowledge of it, in the quota¬ 
tions he used in his judgments.” Mr. Kenyon does not .<ipare his 
personal appearance. He describes the portrait by Komney, in which 
the Lord Chief Justice is portrayed with a “ very uncommon droop 
of the upper eyelid,” and quotes some verses aliout the “ pert no-mean- 
iug puckering of the eye.” The volume closes with an anecdote or 
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two to show that his dress amounted to “ absolute shabbiness.” We 
trust we have cleared Mr, (r. T. Kenyon of all suspicion of that par¬ 
tiality which is likely to attach to one who is writing about a member 
of his own family. The difficulty that occurs to us is this : We aro 
not familiar with the “ Life ’* as written by Lord Campbell, but it is 
apparently “ a biassed estimate.” Mr. Kenyon has in so laudable a 
inauuer striven to be just that he has leaned a little over to the side 
to which he certainly did not intend to lean. We confess that the 
character of Lord Kenyon, who comes home from an interview with 
George III. “ with tears of gratitude in his eyes ” for the King's con¬ 
fidence and condescension (p. 283), has no very great interest for us; 
but we cannot see that, even from a fiunily point of view, Mr. Kenyon 
has painted a flattering portrait, and we are inclined to think that 
upon the whole the “irritable” and “hot-tempered” (p. 14) Chief 
Justice would have preferred that “ one of his descendants ” had let 
this work alone. 

It is scarcely possible to read any book by Mr. J. 11. Newman 
without very strong and conflicting feelings. He is one whom modern 
thought might have bailed as a leader, and be lias forsaken all those 
who march in the van of the times. They look forward and walk by 
a path that grows brighter in the expanding light of science j they 
breathe a keen air of liberty. He turns a retroverted eye upon things 
of the past, and dead systems that can never be galvanized into life 
again. The shocks ol his eloquence cannot stir them; the light of 
his imagination, as it plays round them, shows only how utterly dead 
they are. But for all this tliero is a magic and a ])ower in the name 
of John Henry Newman that draws tlie reader to him, and kindles an 
alTection which is strange to him who feels it most. Jle is of the 
Past; the Present and Future arc for oiliers. 

“We shall inarch prospering—not through his presence; 

Songs may inspirit us-^not from his lyre: 

Deeds will be done,—while he boasts his quiescence. 

Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire.” 

The present volume,^ by Mr. Newman, consists of Essays that 
appeared in the lirst halt of this* century. They are professedly 
polemical in character and are directed against certain Protestant ideas 
and opinions. They are preceded by a preface, or as it is here called 
an “Advertisement.” This “Advertisement” is written in that 
regal English which, at the present day, Mr. Newman alone 
commands; and through the whole book there is a presence which 
makes itself felt, and against which it seems presumptuous to direct 
the light lance ot the anonymous critic. These sketches consist of 
the histories of various Saints, and depict their trials, their humilities, 
and triumphs. It is strange what a power over the imagination of 
devout and sensitive minds the asceticism of the past still retains. The 
maladies of Basil arc here detailed at great length, the purity of his 


B Henry Newman, of the Oratory. London: 
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spirit is thrown into relief by the unoleanness of his person.' We are 
told that ho had but one inner and one outer garment, little sleep, no 
bath (p. 12)« Who can tell the incalculable harm to the health 
and morality of early times that was done by these examples of 
asceticism ? Mr. Newman, in dealing with the history of St. 
Anthony, passes over very lightly (and judiciously) the better 
known temptations that assailed him, in order to dwell upon his mor¬ 
tifications and his exercises in the Tombs, where, it appears, he laid 
in provisions for six months—a period spent in active combat with 
devils. Those outside his dwelling often heard the noise of these 
combats, blows and pitiable cries. With regard to these matters, 
Mr. Newman’s arguments tend to a belief in their literal truth. Ho 
“ sees, anyhow, the root of a great trutli here,” and speaks with some 
contempt of the “ scoffing temper’’ which rejects these teachings of 
the Church. By St. Anthony’s testament,* his property, which con¬ 
sisted of two sheep-skins and a hair shirt, were bequeathed to 
Athanasius and Serapion. The sheep-skins and the hair-shirt have 
doubtless ere this perished, but the creed which bears the name of 
St. Athanasius still sits more uneasily upon many consciences than 
ever did the hair-shirt upon its original wearer, Yet Mr. Newman 
delights in recalling those times when the practice of austere un- 
cleanliuess was “ fashionable,*'—the word is his own (p. 125) ; and 
he scorns a “ comfortable” creed. But the stately language of Mr. 
Newman cannot render him altogether invulnerable. “ Why is it,” 
he asks, “ that wo feel an interest in Cicero, which wo cannot feel in 
Demosthenes and Plato ?” (p, 221.) Cannot Mr. Newman feel an 
interest in Demosthenes? Heeren says of him: “Of all political 
characters, Demosthenes is the most subliino and purely tragic with 
which history is acquainted. When still stirred by the vehement force 
of his language—when reading his life in Plutarch—when transferring 
ourselves into his times and situation, we are carried away by a 
deeper interest than is excited by any hero in epic or tragic poem. 
How natural was it that the lines of melancholy and indignation, such 
as we behold in his bust, should have been imprinted on his severe 
countenance!” Mr. Newman prefers the emaciated saintliness of the 
ascetics. And cannot Mr. Newman feel an interest in Plato? Does 
he really place the domestic details, the colouring of personality, which 
we find in the letters of Cicero before the dialogues of I’lato ? Is the 
myth of Er nothing to him ? and is he less moved by the myth in the 
Phffidrus than he is by the grovelling anecdote which he relates of 
St. Philip Neri. How that this Saint (who seems to have been a 
martyr to corpulence), being interrogated upon one occasion as to hi^ 
tears, which were caused by religious emotion, hid his devotion wiiu 
the jest: “ Mayn’t a poor orphan weep, who has neither fatfier nor 
mother?” (p, 225.) If this be so, then we have done with Mr. 
Newman; 

“ Let him never come back to us! 

There would be doubt, hcsliatioii, and pain; 

Forced praise on our part—the glimmer of twilight. 

Never glad confident morning again!” 
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For those wlio like the details of cloistered asceticism tlicre are 
abundant particulars in our next volume—“Ang61ique Arnauld/’*^ 
The book is written to show that “ sublime virtues are associated with 
her (Arig61iquc’s) errors, that thcie is something admirable in every- 
thinir that she does, and that the study of her history leads to a con¬ 
tinual enlargement of our own range of thought and sympathy.” 
Angcdique Arnauld, sister of Anton Amauld, was the foundress of the 
Abbey Port-Itoyal de Paris, so-called to distingnish it from Port-Royal 
des Champs. She was brought into close connexion with the 
Paris theologians at the time of the Jensenist controversy. Tiio nuns 
of this institution adopted the Jansenist views, and a school was 
founded which, h}’ its strict discipline and earnest industry, sot the ex¬ 
ample of a thorough training and a complete reform in tho method of 
education. The reforms which were eftectc^d were in a great measure 
brought about by thcenei^y and determination of Ang61iquc, and the 
story of these reforms, their success and their failure, is the subject of 
this hook. Incidentally we hear much of the ‘‘mortifications” which 
were deemed mHjessary at Port-Royal. One of Angelique’s reforms 
was a literal interpretation of the vow of poverty, and her earliest 
triumph was the success with which she persuaded her nuns to give up 
their “ pretty beads and little ornaments.” She herself waa the most 
austere of the inmates; ‘‘she took the w'orst of everything, the 
shabbiest gown, the poorest food, the tncaiiest accommodation.” 
Whoa compelled by her doctor to eat an egg in his presence, she 
discovered with regret that she could not help enjoying it. llowt'vor, 
upon the whole, she made life tolerably unpleasant for hereelf and those 
witli wliorn she came in contact. She succeeded in bringing her three 
sisters into Port-lioyal and made them undergo the severest discipline. 
When we have quoted the following story, glibly told by tho authoress, 
we shall have sufficiently indicated the style and contents of the 
book:— 

“One day when Agnes was carrying a ean of oil to clean the choir lamps 
she spilt it over her dress and on the steps of the ehurch. Any other uov ice 
would ha\c been greatly troubled at such au accident, but to the lips of Agne^ 
arose the words, *Thy name is as oil poured forth,' for visible things were 
only nn image of the spiritual truths on which she was always meditating. 
However, she did what she could to remedy tho disaster by wiping up liie oil, 
and then she went to the abbess sister, and very gravely confessed a fault 
whicii did not patiiculaily aflect her. Augdlique, who also looked beyond the 
iiTimeduite present, thought this an excellent opportunity * to make the virgin's 
lamp burn the blighter for the los^ of the oiV so she said that the greasy dress 

must be worn until the due time for changing it came.For six weeks 

Agnes wore the dress by day and slept in it at nighk”—1*. 74. 

It seems that “Angolique Arnauld” is one of tho scries known as 
the “ Sunday Library.” We cannot think that the perusal of page 
alter page of such morbid history as that of which the above is a sjicci- 
mcn will tend to further the original design of the series which Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. tell us was to “exercise a living power, by bring- 

' “ Angolique Arnauld, Abbess of Port-Hoyal.*’ By Frances Maitin. liondon : 
Macmillan and Co. 
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ing us into direct oontacfc with all that is true and noble in human 
nature and human life.*' 

The earliest Ke^ister" belonging to the Episcopal Palatinate of 
Durham has appeared in the series published under the direction of the 
Master of the liolls. It contains the proceedings of the prelacy both 
lay and ecclesiastical, during the period Richard jvellawe preaid^ over 
the see of Durham. A preface of lU() pages by tlio editor gives some 
account of the history of the bishopric and Ralatinate of Durham. The 
hook is a bulky volume of more than SUO pages, and is written chiefly in 
what the editor calls the‘‘Latin of*the Palatinate,” and which, he 
says, is different from that of London. It is certainly different from 
that of Rome, at least in Cicero’s days, as the following passage taken 
at random will show, unum toftum et croltum in villa de 
Framelington, qua) capellanus ibidem celobraturus inhabitabat,” 
p. 337, 

Another work under the direction of the same authority^ illustrates 
the general hictory of the North of England. It has a good general 
index and a brief preface. 

The materials for a History of the Reign of Henry VII.® already 
form one volume. One or two more are to follow. The presejjt 
volume contains an index, A detailed introduction is at present 
postponed. The materials are from original documents preserved in 
the Public Record Office. 

Mr. Rawdon Browne’s new volume of the Venetian State papers® 
differs Mo copIo from the other books with which we place it. They 
have importance doubtless; they are valuable to the student and anti¬ 
quarian : this liook is interesting in itself. Moreover the preface by 
the Editor is extremely good, and lights up the dusty MSS. with which 
he deals, with that true light whieli does not come from every lamp. 
Mr. Browne says ; “As compiler of a calendar, I have merely to register 
documents, without commending or vituperating the individuals to 
whom they relate.” Bub somehow or other, Mr. Browne succeeds in 
making tliese records extremely interesting. It is a pleasure merely 
to read his excellent index. 

The “ Speculum Eoclesla; ” of Gii'uldus is well edited by Mr. 
Brewer,'® and his preface details in full the peculiarities of the 
Listoriim. These characteristics are not less apparent in this work 


** “llogUtruiu Palatinum rJunelmeiiBe.’* Edited by Sir T. D. Hardy, D.O.L. 
Publtsbed under the direction of tlio Master of the llolls. London : Longman 
an<l Oo.; Trtibner and <Jo, 

^ llistotieal Papers and Lettei-a from the Northern Ilegisters.” Edited by 
James ilime, M.A, Published under the diruclioii, &c. London : Longman and 
Co. ; IVUbncr and Co. 

* “ Materials for a History of the Ifeign of IJenry V'll.'* Edited by Rev. W. 
Campbell. M.A. Vol. I, Published under the direction, &c. Longman and Oo.; 
Trubner and Co. 

** “ Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to KngH4i Affairs in tho 
Archive-i of Vonice.’’ Edited by Raw'don Urowuo. Vol. V. J*ublished under 
the direction, &<-•. Longman ami Co. ; Trubner and Co. 

“tiiraidi Cambrensis Opera-soilicet Speculum Ecelesise.’' Edited by J. S, 
Brewer, M.A. Longman and Co. ; Trubner and Co. 
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than in the others by the same writer. He is fond of anecdotes; there 
are many hero; ho was absurdly vain; the readers of this book will per¬ 
ceive it; lio i& not without humour, it lightens his crabbed Latin ;• and 
upon the whole he is one of the most agreeable prose writers of his time. 

VVe will pass now into a different aud perhaps more pleasing atmo¬ 
sphere. Mr. Syuionds’s book^^ shall stand first amongst those of which 
we have to speak, for Mr. Symunds is no stranger to the readers of 
this lieview. Some of the essays which compose this book have already 
appeared in our pages, and few of those who liave read them will have 
forgotten the essays upon the Lyric poets, Pindar and Aristophanes. 
But the appearance of this book gives a unity and motive to the wholo 
which was not so visible in Ihe gniceful fragments. Excellent in 
thenibelves, they “ win a glory” from their position iu the volume to 
which they now belong, Mr, Symonds is one of that band who belong 
to both Worlds, the Old and the Now. His admirable work on Dante 
showed that he could assimilate the beauty of Christian thought; his 
present book exhibits the versatility of his mind, for it shows that he 
has been initiated into the very mysteries of classic thought. And 
yet we think that Mr. Symouds has failed in achieving the object 
whicli he sets before himself, lie says, ‘‘To bring Greek literature 
home to the general reader, and to apply to the Greek poets the same 
sort of criticism as that which modern classics receive, has been my 
principal object.” Alas ! who is the general reader? Is it the Pass 
or Poll man of the University' ? Mr. Symoiuls may write his elo(|uent 
sentences in vain for such an one. Is it the newsj>aper reader of the 
present time ? This reader will scarcely leave the loosely written 
leader to follow the thoughtful guidance of Mr. Syuionds amongst 
the paths of a literature which is closed to him. Mr. Syinonds will 
certainly never win the ‘^general reader.” An exquisitely written 
essay by Jifr. Cornish in a late number of the Fortnightly Meview 
(September, 187;^) shows how iu some respects this is impossible. 
But does it matter? If wo are not mistaken, it will be more to Mr. 
Symonds that he gives that one touch of final delight to an attuned 
mind which is an artist’s highest achievement, than that he wins a 
vulgar applause. Probably those who can really appreciate his essay 
on the “Genius of Greek Art” arc few, but their approval will be 
worth something. These will be sent to the book itself—if they do 
not already know it—by^the following extract:—“ It would be easy 
enougii to fill a volume with such descriptions—to unlock the 
cabinets of gems and coins, or to linger over vases painted with the 
single figure of a winged boy in tender red upon their blackness, 
and showing the word KAAO^ negligently written at the side.” 

The slight books which Dr, Trench gives ua from time to time arc 
so exceedingly good that we receive them with the double feeling of 
gratitude for what we learn, and regret that he does not make them 
more complete than they are. The admirable little volume on 


Studies of the Greek Poets.” By John Addington Symonds, Author of 
“ An Introduction to the Study of Dante ” London ; Smith, Elder and Co. 
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PlutarcV^ which has just reached us is, as the archbishop admits, a mere 
wapepyov. It grew from a single lecture upon Plutarch delivered last 
year to a small literary society in Dublin, If the author had designed 
to make it a complete work, how great had been the benefit not only 
to ourselves but to many for years to come. Plutarch must 
remain to all students of antiquity a deeply interesting character. 
He was a Greek. He was familiar in a manner that can never 
be revived, with the traditions and the feelings of the better 
Greek eras. Greek splendour left a sunset of beauty which he saw, 
and which cannot be seen again. He was, moreover, a Homan 
citizen, and he lived in a period of deepest interest to the student of 
early Christianity. He lived at the time which we know best from the 
pages of Tacitus and Juvenal: he was a profound philosopher and a 
virtuous citizen in times which we arc accustomed to think of as a 
dark period of classic degradation. His greatest work is undoubtedly 
the “ Parallel Lives,” and it is this which most persons associate 
with his name. Henri IV. of France said of this book : “ It has been 
my conscience, and lias whispered in ni 3 ’' ear many good suggc.itious 
and maxims for my conduct and government of my aflaiiN.” Shukspearo 
has followed North’s Plutarch in his “ Antony and Cleopatra,” even to 
the minutest circumstances, with scrupulous fidelity. He has used 
the same book in his “ Ooriolanus” and “Julius Casar.” Of this 
latter play Dr. Trench writes; “ It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that the whole play is to be found in Plutarch.” Dr. Trench tracks 
other poets as students of Plutarch, and it is remarkable to observe 
how far the ancient writer has intluenocd modern literature by his 
“ Parallel Lives.” But it is not only with this work that Dr. Trench 
deals. The other works of Plutarch claim a full half of his interest¬ 
ing volume, and are treated in a manner which is no less fascinating 
and instructive. Tliese works were translated early in the Rev(*nteentli 
century, by Philemon Holland, of Coventry. Some remarks upon 
the English of this translation (p. 76) recall the author’s early works, 
and are valuable. The a))preciiitive estimate which is here given of 
these writings will he read with pleasure; but perhaps none with more 
satisfaction than the just view of the state of society in Plutarch’s 
time. We are indeed mentally accustomed to associate it with the 
utmost depravity and corruption. Juvenal has given a colouring to 
our idea of the time, which clings and darkens our view. The 
Archbishop of Dublin rightly says:— 

“ It may, I tliink, very fairly be a que stioa whether we do not sometimes 
accept as the rale deeds and practices which were only the exceptions, and 
which, indeed, attest themselves as such hy the indignation which in their 
own day they aroused by the vehemence with which they were denounced.” 

And again :— 

“ It may, I think, very fairly be a question whether we do not exaggerate 
the moral corruption of the age to which he belongs as compared with that of 
other ages in the world’s history.” 


“Plutarch : hia Lif% his Lives and bis Morals,*’ Four Lectures. By B. C, 
Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Macmillan and Co. 
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An J 01100 more :— 

“Ccrlainly the sum total wliicli Plutarch’s own moral writings leave upon 
the mind is no* tliut of a society so poisoned and infected through and through 
with an evil leaven that there was no hope of mingling a nobler leavcu in the 
lump. He does not speak Jis one crying in the wilderness, but as confident 
that he will find many hearts, a circle of &ym})athetic hearers to answer to his 
appeals.” 

MihS Swanwick’s translation of ^schylus^'* was originally suggested 
to the talented translator by the late Huron Bunsen, who was much 
struck by the skill and faithfulness which she had displayed in her 
English rendering ol’ the poem of Faust. Every line of the transla¬ 
tion by Miss Swanwick shows the conscientious labour which she has 
bestowed upon her subject, hi her preface slie avows the principle— 
“that any wilful or unacknowledged deviation from the original is 
tantamount to a breach of trust/* and in the spirit of this principle 
her translation has been made througliont. Miss Swanwick has pre¬ 
fixed to her Avork a learned essay upon tlic Greek religion. It is 
worthy of the translations which follow it, and contains an estimate 
of the moral us('s of poetry and art as imtioual educators, which will 
well repay perusal. The first volume of tliis work has long been 
known to the public ; the s(»eond volume is of more recent date. It 
contains a sliort introduction to each ])lay translated, and a brief pre- 
fiicc wherein Miss Swan wick acknowledges her obligation to more 
recent contrihutio is to the knowledge of (ireck mythology, and os])e- 
cialh' to tlioae of Professor Max Mu Her, the Hev, (5. W. Oox, and 
Prolesftor Newman. The translations are thoroughly sound and good, 
and may well rank with the tran-Iations of tlic same author by Pro¬ 
fessor IHnmptrc. 

The number of the traiiNhitions of J loraco could not easily he summed 
up, but if it had been asked—which is the host literal prose rendering 
of Horace P the answer uonld ho easy; There is not any good one. 
Such an answer i.-i, however, no longer true. The translation by 
Messrs. Lonsdale and Lce^* has taken away this one rejiroach, and 
renders it possible for students to po.ssefis a cleai*, faithful, andgi'aceful 
translation of the works of Horace. We have gone througli this 
translation with some degree of care, and we can unhesitatingly pro¬ 
nounce ill its favour. We sliall give our readers one specimen of 
the translation as a jufetificaiion of our commendation. It shall be the 
well-known ode— 

“ Ofojts Bat/dusia Rplendidior vitro^* 

Spring of Handusiic, more clear tlian glass, woitliy of pleasant wine, and 
llowcrs withal, tomorrow shall thou be pirsentcd with a kid, whose brow that 
Jiravcs with budding lioms designs both love and battles. In vain! for to 
lumour thee he shall with crimson blood dye thy cold streams, he, the ofispring 
of the playful herd. 


**The Dramas of yKschylus.” Translated by Anna Swanwick. Bell and 
Baldy. Two vols. 

14 Works of Horaco, rendered into English Prose, with Introductions, 
iwunning Analysis, Notes, and an Index.*' By J, Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, 
M.A. Macmillan and Co. 
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“ The blazixig dogstar’s scorching season knows not what it is to light on 
thee; thou to oxen w'^aried with the ploughshare, and to the wandering herd 
dost afford a delicious coolness. 

'‘Thou also shalt become one of the ennobled fountains, when I sing of the 
ilex tree sot upon the hollow crags, from whence thj babbling brooks dance 
down,” 

The running analysis materially increases the usefulness of the book, 
and the notes, if short, arc to the point. The index: though it is not 
equal to the index of the oldBel[)hiu Horace is good, and is especially 
full in its proper names. We cordially recommend the book, whose 
merits wo have understated. 

The series of “ Ancient Classics for Modern Readers,” has added 
another volume to its subjects which by no means falls below the high 
standard that Mr. Lucas Collins maintains. The Tacitus^® of this series 
is thorouglily good and trustworthy. The writer has a pictorial pen 
and follows the historian through his various works with discrimina¬ 
tion and ability. His notice of the “Annals” is just and interesting, and 
serves to bring before the reader the salient point of each imperial cha¬ 
racter mentioned by Tacitus. The“ Dialogue on the Orators,” which 
lias not always been considered the work of Tacitus, and has indeed 
Iwii ascribed to Quintillian, or the younger Pliny, is discussed in a 
separate chapter. Mr. Donne believes it to be an early work of Taci¬ 
tus, and attributes the difference of style to the youthful age of the 
writer. He does not, however, trSat Iho subject in a perfanotory 
manner, and the chapter on this less known work will prove useful to 
many who are familiar with the History and Annals. The chapter 
upon tho man himself is not the lea^t interesting in the book, and the 
subtle eoinparison of the historian to Dante is striking and true. 

'riuTc is no doubt that Dr, Jluekhoirn hit upon the correct theory of 
• tl)e dutv of an editor of niodorn classics wlion he set before himself as 
a model the care and accuracy which have been expended uj)on ancient 
classics. And students of modern literature are indebted to tho 
promotcr^ of the Clarendon Press series for tlie encourageineut they 
have given to works so carefully edited as those by Dr, Buckheim,*'* 
In the two earlier volumes, the Egmont of Goethe, and the Wilhelm 
Toll of Schiller, have appeared some time. 

The excellence of the introductory essays, the critical analysis, and 
the commentary which accompanied tho text, won for tho earlier 
volume'^ a wide and appreciative approbation. It was even thought 
possible that with books so well edited German might be substituted 
for Greek in an educational curriculum, on what is called the modern 
principle. Whatever principle, however, of education be adopted, 
there can be no doubt that tWoughness must be the basis of all 
learning, and thoroughness combined with literary excellence forms 
the chief characteristic of the series to which a third volume, the 

'‘Tacitus.** By William Bodliam Donno. la the Series of “ Auc'ien t 
Classics for Modern Beaders,'* William Blackwood and Sons. 

“ Grerman Classics—Lessing, Goethe, Schiller.” Edited, with English Notes, 
&c. By O, A. Buchheim, Professor in King's College, London, Ojdord. at the 
Clarendon Press. 
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Minna von Barnhclm” by Lcssinj?, has now been added. The present 
volume is equal in merit to its predecessors. The life of Lessing, 
which has been prefixed, is good, and very judiciously has been made 
niore comprehensive than that of Goethe Jind Schiller in the former 
volumes, iiuihmucb as the Life and Writings of Lessing are far less 
known in this country than those of the two former poets. Upon this 
point T)r. Buckheim makes a well-deserved protest against the indif¬ 
ference displayed by Englishmen towards the critical writings of a man 
whom Macaulay with truth entitled the “first critic in Europe;” he 
points out that this indifference is not without a tinge of ingratitude, 
as Lessing was the iirst to direct attention on the Continent in general, 
and in (rennany in particular, to the excellence of English literature, 
and, above all, to the genius of Shakspeare. Moreover, he asserts, 
and we agree with him, that Lessing’s way of thinking is one pecu¬ 
liarly congtniicil to the English mind. The critical analysis of the 
present play is full and remarkable for its literary insight. It concludes 
w ith the words of Stahr, which, if they be correct, as we presume 
they are, renders it impossible for us to overestimate the value of the 
play—“ Losriug’s Minna von Barnhelm ist das crate dcutscbeNational- 
lubtspicl, und wenn wir elirlich scin wolleii, ist cs aucli bis heiite das 
einzige geblieben.'* The commentary deals with the difficulties of 
language and matter, and is useful alike to the student and the scholar. 

The Outlines of German Literature by Messrs. Goatwick and 
Harrison, is a good example of conscientious work in a direction 
\\ Inch is now more aud more frequently followed. Even thirty years 
ago, Mr. Carlyle (to whom the present volume is dedicated) saw 
signs of a hopeful interest in things Gorman, and could write, “Ger¬ 
many is no longer to any person that vacant land of gray vapour and 
ehiirieras which it was to most Englishmen not many years ago.” 
What was said then is true now to a greater extent: the public schools, 
the universities, and tlie Civil Service have recognised the importance 
of tlie study of the German language and literature, aud a growing 
want has been met b}^ the publication of this very complete and useful 
manual. Such works upon this subject as have previously appeared 
in England have to a great degree proceeded upon the assumption that 
a review of poetical literature with stome notes upon the biographies 
of distinguished poets formed a history of the national literature. 
This was a failing in Mr. Metcalfe’s history, the one pcThaps best 
known to English students. The present volume includes, though 
necessarily briefty, the history of German literature as the exponent of 
theology and j)hilosophy. The treatment of theology is very fair, the 
writers have allowed all the polemic theologians—Catholics, Mystics, 
Lutherans, Pietists, and nationalists—to speak for themselves. In 
the greater portion of the book we can praise unreservedly the due 
proportion of attention which has been given to each writer. A 


“Minna Von 'Barnhelm.” Edited by C. A. Buchheim. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press. 

** Outlines of German Literature.” By J. Gostwick and It. Harrison. 
Williams and Norgate. 
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History and Biography. 

German historian of his own literature has generally some favourite 
author, who is depicted in such colossal proiK>rtions that he dwarfs all 
those who stand near him. Indeed, we have already pointed this out 
in our notices of the German Literaturgeschichten. If our present 
writers sin at all against the laws of propoilion, it is in admiting the 
crowd of recent and living authors, whose names throng their later 
pages. We will only add that the specimen translations from various 
writers which form one feature of the book are good, and occasionally 
very good. 

We have already dealt at some length with Mr. Van Laun’s trans- 
latton of H. Taiuo’s “History of English Literature,”^* and the 
commendation which we bestowed upon the hrst edition we do not 
feel called upon to withhold from the second. The book has evidently 
been extremely popular, and there is much to learn from it. The 
translation work is well done, and in this second edition it has been 
revised throughout and compared with the original. The new edition 
is also more handsomely and appropriately got up. 

The borderland between England and Scotland has long been the 
lioine of ballad and story. A sort of charm and fascination hung 
I'ound the rough life of the borderer ; the excitement of feud and raid 
kept up a kind of wild warlike poetry, and was full of those incidents of 
romance which are rarer in more peaceful districts. Such legends as 
were still to be gatliered, have now been collected by Mr, Wliite, and 
thrown into lays.** We must confess that we differ from Mr. White iii - 
the estimate which he forms of the value of the different portions of 
Ills book. We do not care at all for his lays, we even think his book 
would be better without them. We do not deny that they have a 
certain lilt and gallop which recall something of the old ballad measure; 
but tliey are not very good of their kind, Tiie notes to them are. 
The editor apologizes for the length of these notes, and admits that 
they arc diseurbive. Such an apology was unnecessary, the notes are 
excellent and scholarly, and were evidently written with laborious 
cure. We would take as an example both of the fault and excellence, 
the lay of the “ Luck of Edenhall,” and the notes thereupon. Nothing 
can be less true to the ballad spirit than the verses, or more pleasant 
antiqiiarian gossip than the notes which are connected with them. 
We would suggest to the editor that these notes be thrown into 
another form, and the verses published separately for those who will 
read tliein. 

We are much indebted to Mrs. Clerk for her elegant translations 
from the Arabic.*^ She has, indeed, both earned our gratitude by 
her translations of thcbC stories, some of which are very graceful, and 
by the scholarly notes with whicii she accompanies them, and which 

• 10 History of English Literature By II. A Taine. Translated by II. Van 
Laun. Vol. i. Edinburgh : Ednionston and iniuglas. 

“ Lays and Legends of the English Lake Country.” By John Pagen Whit^ 
F.B.C.S. London: John Hussell Smith. 

** ** Tiam-en*nas.’' l^istorical Tales and Anecdotes of the Time of the 
Early Khallfahs. Translated from the Arabic, and Annotated by Mrs. Godfrey 
Clerk. London ; Henry S. King. 

[Vol. C. No. CXCVIII. 3 — New Seuies, Vol. XLIV. No. II. L L 
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twv not the loa^t interesting part of tlie book. We wish wo had space 
t{) quote some of the stories. We will, however, quote one anecdote 
which hcis a truly Eastern colouring :— 

“ Uow Ihn~llanmah tras mredfrom puniskmenty 

“Ibn Haiimiili w<*nt into the presence of cl-Mansur, and offered him con- 
gratulnlioiis. And el-Maiisur said to liini, ‘Ask of me thy desire.' So ho 
icniu'd, ‘That tliou shouldst write to thy vicegerent at el-Mcilinah that should 
he tiiid me diunk he is not to punish me.* ** ^ 

“ * There is uo uieaus of escaping lliat,’ said el-Maushr, 

*“1 have uo other wish,* siiiu Ibn-Jluiimah. 

cl-MauMir commanded his seijbc, ‘Wiite to mj vicegerent at 
(1 Mcdiuah: if the son of ilaumah is brought to thee drunk, (log him with 
eighty strokes, but flog him by whom he is brought with a hundred strokes,* 
“And the guard found him drunk; but they said, ‘ Who would buy eighty 
with a hundred r** So they passed ou and left him.” 

Some of the tales in this volume have already been translated in the 
notes to an edition of Air. Lane’s “ Thousand and One Nights.” The 
details, however, vary; and Airs. Clerk has very rightly not been 
deterred from publishing her own vef'.ion. The modesty with which 
Airs. Clerk speaks of her own portion of the work adds, if possible, to 
the grace of the volume. She says*:—“ J beg that if any charm he 
found in these tales, it may be ascribed to the faseiiiation of the 
Arabic language ; and that all defects may be attributed, not to want 
of will, but to want of power in the 'iVansIator.** Airs. Clerk shows 
how even in the rnoi'e rugged paths of litcratui-e a la<ly may both lead 
the way, and illuminate it by the liglit of a feminine presimco. 

Air. Boult lias sent us a small pamphlet upon the “Angles, Jutes, 
and Saxons,”'^ in which he uminciate.s his views upon the early lii‘«iory 
of South Britain. Whether these views are correct or not we will not 
pretend to decide. But as Air. Boult’s arguments are in many cases 
based upon philological considerations, we candidly admit that his 
philological remarks do not prejudice us iuhis favour. Where we can 
test him he is unscrupulous, and in several cases wrong. Thus he 
derives the word “ Welsh ” from “ wyl,” a ivell^ and the termination 
ink, and makes the word “ Wyl-isc ” or “ Welsh ” to mean an abori¬ 
ginal people. This is convenient, but is Mr. Boult aware that the 
Germans speak of Italy as “ Walschland,” and that the Teutonic pre- 
tix “ Wal ” means “ foreign,’* as in the word ‘•Walnut?” He adopts 
without hesitation Zeus’s derivation of the word Kymry, though he 
has learnt it only from Air. Pearson’s quotation, and he neglects the 
other derivations of the woid. He says that Brito is derived from h'iy 
hill, and to a man, a derivation quite at variance with the Celtic sys¬ 
tem of compound words. He derives (p. 15) Albion, from the Celtic 
Alh the height, and ion^ which ho calls “ abiere terminal,” though we 
should like to know where he gets the Celtic word alb from ? He 
derives (p. 18) the Welsh name for an Jlnglishman, Sais from the sack 
or baggy trousers which he wore, but he admits that “ at first this 

“Tlie Angles, Jutes, and Saxons.” By J. Boult, F.R.I.B.A. Liverpool : 
T. BrakelL 
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may ho tliouqlit luflicrous.” We assure him that after thinking this 
over a great many times, our opinion is unchanged. Tin’s is what 
we call “ unscrupulous derivation.’^ Jle says that Anglesea was called 
Tywyil, wliieh would involve two grammatical bluiidi*rs, such as 
he alone would be likely to make ; and he says that the common name 
Llanfihangoll is derived from some monstrous word which he writes 
hta-Jift~h~an-grAly the fact Iwing that “ Llan ” means a “ plot of ground,” 
or rifieroSf and Mihangel (or Fihangel in composition) is tl»e Welsh 
name of Michael; the whole being equivalent to St. Michael’s. We 
are therefore not disposed to investigate further the ethm)l()gical theories 
which are baaed upon linguistic argument of the uusubstautial nature 
referred to above. 

We trust that no reader will bo led away by the Ifclc of Dr. Dyer’s 
lw)ok” into the fancy that wc have hero any ponderous tome or sub- 
stuntiiil volume. It is a pamphlet of some d2 p}>. which Dr. D^^erhas 
sent us. The spirit, however, which animates it is one worthy of all the 
binder’s art. The language is big, and is directed against Professor 
Seeley, with whom Dr. Dyer has a long-standing quarrel on behalf of 
Livy, and it claims to have set Livy once more right in the eyes of the 
world. But we cannot pretend to commend the Doctor’s style. When 
he says that Professor Seeley seems to regard Livy as a perfect idiot 
(p. 6) ; that Livy did not write for modem professors (p. 7) ; that in 
tlic Professor’s view Livy was either an ignoramus or a cheat (p. 1^3) ; 
that so-and-so would have been “ a tremendous chuck I” (p. 20), he 
illustrates the fact that oven a knowledge of Latin will not excuse tlio 
absence of <liguLfit*d Englisli in a writer who professes to write “ for 
tiu* use of students,” and upon a subject which should be treated 
without pas.sion. 

We cm only acknowledge the receipt of Potthast’s “Regesta 
Pontifieum Roinanorum”“ (Fasciculus 1 ), and of another number of 
Mr, Black’s translation of “Guizot’s History of France,”** with tlie 
usual good text and bad pictures. « 


BELLES LETTRES. 

H as Dr. Gumming been playing a hoax upon the world, and been 
writing a novel under the name oi the Rev, Jame.s Sunlh, M.A. ? 
“ The Coming Mail*” has a very aus]icous look. Its title reminds 
us of the “ Coming Struggle ” and other similar productions. Its 
contents, too, bear also a remarkable likeness. Here, for instance, is a 
curious passage, especially in a novel;— 


“A Plea for Livy.’* With Critical Notes on his First Book. By T. H. Dyer, 
D.D. London: Bella'ld Oaidy. 

S-* ** Regesta Pontifieum Itomanorutn.** Bdidit A. Fotthast, Berolini. 

*'The llistory of France.*’ By U. Guizot. Translated by K, Black, M.A. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle, 

^ ‘‘The Coming Man.’* By the Rev. James Smith, M.A, London : Stranaa 
and Co. 1873. 
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“ Well, then, the first great epoch mentioned in Scripture is the Flood, 1656 
years after Creation. Take that for one time and multiply it by 3^ for the 
3» times. 

“1666 

_ ^ 

49G8 

828 


6796 

Subtract 4004 Date of Christ’s birth. 


1792 French Revolution, or Crowing of the Cock, 
The beginning of the last day or week.” 

(VoL ii. p. 339.) 

Aut Gumming aut Dialtolus. The touch about the crowing of tho 
cock can only proceed from the Master at Crown Court, And there 
are whole pages of this sort of thisig, wliieh looks like so much mad 
mathematics. Tlicn to add to our bewilderment we have a full-page 
illustration of “ The Handwriting on the Wall of England ” 
(vol. ii. 330). Mad mathematics are bad enough, but mad hiero¬ 
glyphics are worse. Against Henry Ylfl, stands a little finger, but 
against Elizabeth stands a thumb, whilst against Lady *lane Grey is 
tho index finger. We doubt if Daniel hiniwdf could have interpreted 
this. He after all only exj)lained handwriting, and not fingers and 
thumbs. And yet we own to some scepticism as to Dr, Gumming being 
the author of “ The Coming Man.” Here is the passage which first 
aroused our doubts:— 

“Edward c'lud Renjamin were now companions, and they frequently visited 
the public places together. Tk(y sometimes took a couulc of stalls at^ the 
Opcia, at which Bcujamiu’s chief satisfaction seemed to oc derived from the 
ballet. His thoughts were always of heaven when the bfdlct-girls were 
step])ing out and dancing before his eyes.”—Vol. i. p. 179, ISO. 

We are (|uite sure that if Dr. Cuinming liad written the book, 
Benjaiuiirs thougiits on seeing the biillet would have been about 
another place. 

Of late years a class of novelists has arisen, who aim only at 
depicting society. Dukes, niarquisses, and earls occur as plentifully 
in their pages as blackberries on the hedges at the present season. 
And the writers generally give us to understand that they themselves 
as.*5oeiato with nobody under a baronet. As we liave often remarked 
in these pages we arc no judges of such exalted personages. Like 
Shakspeare’s clown “ we have never supped with Jove,” and we have 
no wish to do so, if Jove be what he is represented by the Guy Living¬ 
stone school. We cannot be always expecting a new Thackeray to 
rise up amongst us and to photograph S(»ciety. Not every one can 
bend his bow. The author, however, of “ A True Reformer bids 
fair, if he will but do himself justice, to fill a void, which since 
Thackeray’s death has been more and more felt, in the ranks of 


* “ A True lieforxuer.” Louuou ; William Blackwood and Sons. 1873. 
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novelists. Mr. Trollope is generally held to be the painter of modem 
society. But his greatest admirers, we think, will allow that his later 
novels have become not merely thin in their subject matter, but even 
tame and prosy in style. The author of “ A True Reformer ” knows 
his ground quite as accurately as Mr. Trollope. He introduces us to 
what for a better name we may call the upper-middle and the lower- 
upper class of life. We make the acquaintance indeed of the Premier and 
various high government officials, but then ^ it is only by their 
speeches and their politics. As a concession to human weakness 
the author throws us in a handful of lords. He even goes so 
far as to give us two dukes, but one of them is an Irish duke, 
and as for the English duke he does not k|^w any of the 
people of Leatherby even by sight, and treats them as if they 
were so man}** blackbeetles. But the author’s strength lies in depicting 
persons with incomes of two oe three thousand a year. Not only does 
ho depict this class with all Mr. Trollope’s accuracy, but he far excels 
him in two great qualifications of a novelist,—humour and powe-of 
analysis, Ilis humour consists not merely in setting the common 
events of life in a new and unexpected light, but in a strong satiric 
power, which gives force and dignity to his sentiments and expressions. 
The keenness of his analysis of character, of the motives and crossing 
interests Irom which all human actions spring, the small vanities and 
weaknesses and jealousies which beset every one of us, may be best 
seen iu his protrait of the hero himself. A True Reformer,” how¬ 
ever, is hardly likely to make the mark which it should do. The 
reason is obvious. The True Reformer in this novel, we need hardly 
py, is an army-reformer. Very few novel readers take much interest 
in army-reform. Still fewer possess the knowledge requisite to under¬ 
stand the particular reforms which the author proposes. We do not 
mean to say that this portion of the novel is dull. Nothing can be 
more unlike a Blue Book. The author makes even figures interesting, 
and German evolutions and tactics quite easy to even the civilian 
mind. But reform, and especially army-reform, is not popular with the 
average Mudie subscriber. We repeat, therefore, that we should not be 
surprised if the novel does not attract the attention which its many 
excellences merit. The heroine Eva, or Mrs. West, is particularly 
well drawn. We are most carefully led up to the great scene between 
her and her husband, by little incidental touches, which reveal 
the thorough childislmess and simplicity of her character. “ My 
dear,” she exclaims, “ I knew nothing about Tories or Radicals in 
those days, and I don’t know much more about them now; but I 
wish Chai'lie could be an M.P, without going into Parliament.” 
(Vol. i. p. 29.) And again on the night, when her husband makes his great 
Reform speech in the House, she cries out—But where Is the account 
ot it r* 1 must read it before 1 go to bed.” (Vol. ii. p, 6.) Her husband 
is obliged to explain to her that the debates of that night would not 
appear till the morning’s papers came out, and that this was considered 
rather a feat of quickness. So, too, we are allowed to see the utter 
childlike siaiplicity and guilessness of her character by the way in 
which she keeps her accounts, manages her household aliairs, governs 
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lier servants, and especially by the manner in which she fills up all her 
ch(‘qucs to the [)earer for the precise sum of twenty pounds. So also 
w lieu JCva hears that her husband has retired from the service, sho 
exeliiinis, l>o you mean to say, Charlie, that you are never to 

wear any uniform ac^nin ?'* (Vol. li. p. By a number of fine and 

delicate touches of this kind Eva’s guileless nature is thoroughly 
revealed <o us. We never for a moment btdieve in her guilt with 
Captain Stnckland. |lcro is the passage in which her husband sees 
them at the ball—“ Passion, bold and triumphant, was written in his 
i'ace, as he bore her round m his arms; her eyes wore bent downwards, 
but for a moment she raised them, and meeting his glance, there 
seemed in licr gentle, and, as 1 thought, coquettish smile, a glaneo of 
perfect understanding.” (Vol. iii. p. 2G2.) Even at this critical 
moment we were fully convinced of her innocence, an innocence winch 
is afterwards triumphantly proved. But if the character of Eva is 
well drawn, tliat of Captain Strickland is also equally well sketched. 
There are very few novelists who could in so atnall a space fill in a 
})ieture like tlic following with so much knowledge of detail and yet 
with so few strokes. Here is a history of many lives such as Strick¬ 
land's, coinprcbscd into a few paragraphs :— 

“iltir to a fine estate and one of the oldest names in tlie county, he had 
fironC up to Christ Church with a great reputation for ability, and was expected 
to take a distinguished degree, but getting into a scrape, only avoided expul¬ 
sion by taking his name olf the books, ami exchanging an acadeimeal eaieer tor 
a commission in the Guards. Then tollowed u bout of horse-racing, when 
* after vety nearly winning flu; Derby twice, and losing heavily much ofteucr, lie 

retired from the turf, and his lather paid his di'bts.Of about luiddlo 

height, with daik hair and eyes, a face smooth sha\en save for a pointed black 
moustache, and a general look of dcterminRtiou, which his antecedents *o far 
belied, I'oin Strickland was a very notii'cablo man anywhere. A good rider, 
who did not care much for hunting; almost as skilful with the pencil as a 
second-rate artist; with a touch on the pianoforte that a professional might 
have envied; fond of society, and yet always appealing to be bored by it; 
with no apparent hobbies to spend money on, and yet seemingly always at the 
wrong end of a liberal allowance,—Tom Strickland gave one the impicssiou of 
a m,ui of ability, which he had never turned to any useful purpose, and who, 
without any stigma of dishonour, had the faculty of getting into scrapes.”— 
Vol. ii. pp;277, 278, 279. 


Kow nearly every county can show a good many Tom^ Stricklands, 
3Iost people have encountered them, generally to their cost. But it 
is one thing to describe such a person, and another to make him a 
living character. This is what the author of A True Eoformer” 
does, and we do not know a bolter test of a novelist’s power than to 
he able to describe such a character, wlio is always treading on the 
dubious borderland between virtue and vice. Captain Strickland is 
a triumph of art. But the charm of the book consists in the way 
in which the autlior, as wo have already intimated, describes average 
soidety. Not only arc the county families of Yeuccstcrshire, but all 
the local magnates of Leathcrby, hit oft' with a few brilliuut strokes. 
Every page is full of good things. There is no padding, none of 
that roundabout style of writing which requires a page to describe a 
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look, and then does not describe it, Leathcrby would be an intole¬ 
rable place in the hands of an ordinary novelist, Tlicro society c >n- 
sisted of ‘‘ Miss liarbour, the two Misses Provost, the three Misses 
Smith, Mrs, and the Misses Forwards, and Mrs. Crane, the only one 
of the party in possession of a husband, and he was in India,’* For its 
knowledge of foreign politics Leatherby was dependent on ‘‘ Miss 
Jones, the French governess—‘Mademoiselle’ as she was called— 
who having been English governess for a season at a pension in Paris 
was regarded throughout Leatherby as an infallible authority on 
French politics, and the only person qualified to see through the 
real designs of the Commune.” The scenery round Jieatherby was 
hardly attractive. There was, however, one celebrated view from a bill 
which everybody went to see “ because Deodes, R'A., said it reminded 
him of the Trobsucks.” Nor did architecture llourish at Leatlierby. 
There was only one tumbledown church, but which, as Miss Barton 
used to constantly observe to all strangers, “ is very much admired 
as something quite Oothic.” Now, given such a set of people us tho 
Leatherby people, and such a town as Leatherby, it is not hard for 
any ono to see the difficulties which a novelist has to encounter. But 
the author of “ A True Ilcformer'” has mastered them by precisely 
the same means as Miss Austen did,—easy toadies of humour and 
graceful wit. But whether tho author is dealing with Le;itherby and 
the Leatherby people, or with the House of Commons or tho llorse 
(luards, the same i'dicitous satire is observable. Here, for instance, is 
the newly elected M.P.’s account of bis duties as director of “ The 
Agricultural and Couuiiercial Assurance Company :— 

‘‘Our proceedings at the Board of the Company upperired to consist mainly 
in sitting round a long table while the applicants for policies pivsented tiicm- 
sdves in lurii before us. Each applicant took a scat by the cimirinan for ^ 
ooupic of ininules, who put a few jocular questions to him, after which tlie in¬ 
surer made his bow anil retired, and the pro])osal papers, witii our medical 
oilicer’s opinion, were passed round for opinion. This system of requiiiug 
jicrsonal interviews, I found, was considered I lie strong point of the .Vgricui- 
tural and Commercial; for whereas in other companies a m.in could take out 
a policy after being seen merely by the secretary and medical oliicer, no one 
could insure with us without lirst appearing before the whole board. Tins, as 
our prosjH'ctus pointed out, afforded a peculiar guarantee to the sliareholJers 
for tlie suituduess of the business done; and clearly a luachincry of this sort 
was aduurnhly adapted for detecting bad lives which might impose on our 
doctor.”—^Yol. i. pp. 206, 267, 

OF course Miss Austen’s satire never flies so high as this. But in 
one very important gift, the author of “ A True Iluformer” far sur- 
puases Miss Austen—power of describing nature. I'o Mi'^s Austen, 
the fields, and brooks, and skies, and woods, and rivers, are all a 
perfect blank. She evidently has never felt, as Wordsworth says, 
“ the ravishment of spring.” But the author of “ A True Uefonner” 
has evidently a keen eye for the beauties of nature. Whenever he 
has tho opportunity he gives us a bit of country scenery ; and there 
is this peculiarity about his descriptions of scenery, that by a stroke of 
humour he recalls us to tho condition of tho people who are living 
in the thatched broken-down cottages which delight us by their 
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beggarly picturesqneness. Thus in an admirable chapter in the first 
volume," “ Local Politics,” where, alter describing a true bit of quiet 
English scenery—a river flowing through meadows dotted with noble 
elms in all their full splendour of summer foliage, aud a little stream 
hurrying down to it, crossed by a bridge, under which flashes a solitary 
kingHslier—tlic author suddenly turns round and adds, “ the surroud- 
ings were suggestive of that happy state of life whore pheasants are 
abundant, and wages stand at nine shillings a week.” And now after 
all this criticism, the question again is, whether “A True lleformer” 
is likely to be popular ? Once more wo say, “ No.” The author has 
unfortunately handicapped himself with the question of army reform. 
This is a fatd mistake. The author evidently understands the subject, 
and sliould have treated it in an essay. Had a woman written the 
present novel, she would have put her True Reformer in Eva’s house-* 
keeper’s room, servants’ hall, and kitchen. Here is scope for a 
novelist. But no person, except a soldier by profession, can be ex¬ 
pected to go through the details of army reform in a novel. This is 
the rock on whicii the writer has ruined a most excellent tale. 
Further, another question suggests itself; will the author ever take 
rank as a great novelist ? We fear not. He is evidently like his own 
creation, the hero of the present story, too ambitious. He reijuires 
something more solid than tlie precarious rewards of a novel writer. 
The writer docs not disclose his name, and though it is not liard to 
guess, we shall imitate his reticence. ’J’ho only criticism which we 
have to make with regard to the novel, as a novel, is, that it is a mis¬ 
take we tliink to kill olf Eva. Eva is not the kind of character 
wdiich can bear the strain and weight of martyrdom. Death of this 
kind should he reserved only for characters of a dillerent and a higher 
^pe. We like, and are pleased with Kva, aud to kill her is an un¬ 
necessary piece of cruelty. In parting with “ A True Reformer ” let 
us say that it is a long time since we have read so good a novel, as a 
novel of manners. This of course is not the higliest work for the 
novelist. But it is very seldom that we meet with a novelist who 
both thoroughly understands the daily habits and ways and general 
tone of the characters whom he wishes to describe, and also possesses 
the power of describing them. Lastly, a pleasant, manly, honourable 
tone breathes throughout the book, w hieh is perfectly rcireshiug after 
the pictures of fashionable life to which we are generally treated. 
This is, as novels go now, very great praise, and we intend it as such. 
Wo have to thank tlie author of “ A True Reformer ” for more than 
one reform. 

Class novels, or, if we may use the expression, professional novels, 
are on the increase. Wo have, for instance, the hunting novel of the 
Soapy Sponge type; we have the racing novel, and the military novel. 
The simple meaning is, that there are a class of writers who, knowing 
nothing about men and women, and nature and human nature, write 
three volumes of the merest “ shop,” Your hunting novelist, knowing 
nothing of mankind outside the hunting field, fills up his tale not with 
human nature but sporting nature. Scarlet coats take the place of cha¬ 
racter, and the “ strain” of bounds supplies thatpf analysis. The custom 
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has one advantage; the writers are each thoroughly well up in their own 
department. We must pay Captain Griffiths® the compliment of sup¬ 
posing that he really does understand ** officers and gentlemen.” 
“ Soldiers Painted by One of Themselves,” might be the title of his 
work. The disclosures of the horse^play, the vulgar jokes amongst 
the officers of a crack regiment, which have come to light during the 
Tichborne trial, were generally supposed to be quite exceptional, but 
Captain Griffiths’ pages treat vulgar practical jokes as a matter of 
course. According to him, the Ballybanagher barracks are the scene 
of what we can only call an offensive “judge and jury club,” in which 
we should have imagined that no person with the feelings of a gentle¬ 
man would have taken part. We believe that his picture of such 
orgies will deeply pain all those who both love and respect their pro¬ 
fession. We perceive that Captain Griffiths has given notice that he 
has reserved all rights of publication ; wo are, however, thankful to 
think that there is no chance of such a silly chapter as “ The Custom 
ot War in Like Cases” being translated into German, and our officers 
thus^ held up to ridicule throughout Prussia as a set of senseless 
boobies. In other respects the book comes up to the average novels 
of its class. 

Ladies’ novels may be broadly divided into two sorts—the “ do-me- 
good,” OP the utterly insipid; and the highly-spiccd, or sensational. 
The highly spiced is capable of many subdivisions. There -is, for 
instance, the highly-spiced luscious Ouida type, and the highly-spiced 
Sensational llraddon pattern. “ Hesba Stretton’s” new novel* belongs 
to tho*“ do-mc-good” and partly to the sensational class. The 
insipidity, in a great measure, arises from the subject-matter. “ Hesba 
Strettou” has set herself to accomplish a task which nothing but the 
highest genius could aohiovo; she has, too, entered the lists against 
one with whom encounter was fatal. She has, in fact, attempted to 
describe life in a dull country Midland town, and instead of illu¬ 
minating its dulness by her wit and humout, the dulness has in some 
chapters spread itself over her pages. She has further endeavoured, 
what is the most difficult thing in art, to paint a number of utterly 
commonplace though doubtless very worthy people. To make the 
dull routine of ordinary life, especially of the English artisan and 
trad#*smea class, in the slightest degree interesting, would indeed be 
the art of arts, for it would be making something out of nothing. To 
give, therefore, interest to her story, ” Hesba Stretton” has had 
recourse to sensation; it is, however, very mild, after the high-pressure 
kind to which we have been used. No one need be afraid. But there 
are redeeming points in “ Hester Morley’s Promise,” which lift it out 
of the class of ordinary Mudie novels. If “ Hesba Stretton” in this 
tale shows but little wit or humour, she at all events shows much 
pathos, and much tender womanly feeling. Further, she displays in 

* “The Queen’s Shilling,” A Soldier’s Story. By Captain Arthur Griffiths, 
Author of “Pcccavi; or, Geoffrey Singleton’s Mistake.” London: Henry S. 
King and Co. 1873. 

* “Hester Morley’s Promise.” By Hesba Stretton, Author of “The Doctor's 
Dilemma,” Ac. Ac. London: Henry S. Kjng and Co, 1873. 
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ynfinY pfls?!i^os, in tlio doisoription of Aston Courfe, a true love for 
iiatiin , -lu‘ iMints atitnuiii especially with peculiar hdicity and power. 
We think, however, that she is hai)piest with her female characters; 
the old Frencli woman is particularly well done. But above ail we 
inuftt give tl)C ])ighest ]jraise to the picture of the old bookseller in his 
workshop, “llcsba Stretton” evidently knows a great deal about 
provincial booksellers and their ways, and she evidently sympathizes 
with ‘‘silver” types and morocco bindings ; hut we hope that in ln*r 
next volumes, “ Hesha Strelton” will choose a sulgect which shall 
intoreht us from the art—and ‘‘ Hesba Strettou” undoubtedly possesses 
niuoli real aii)—with which each individual character is drawn.; she 
will then not need to rely upon scuhation. She can when she pleases 
write both with quiet grace and true wontanly dignity, and does not 
require any false aid. We trust, therefore, that she will do her really 
groat talents justice. 

Mr. Slortimer Collins has written a novel, which he appropriately 
calls “ Miranda: A Midbunirner Madness.”® Mr. Mortimer Collins 
has further placed on his title-page two quotations from Shakspeare ; 
one from Tweljtlk Nir^ht, “Why, this is very midsummer madness;” 
and another from llmihit, “Though this be madness, yet there’s 
method in*t.” We hardly think that it was necessary for Mr. Mor¬ 
timer Collins to inform the world that he has gone methodically mad; 
on the other liand, we do not think that it was necessary for some of 
our eonteinporaries to use the severe language which they have done 
on Mr, Mortimer Collins’s last production, tn onr opinion, literary 
idiots ouglit to be sjainxl by critics. They arc, as a rula, very harm¬ 
less ; and when we consider how all the higher pleasuies of inielleetual 
life are for over closed to tln^se poor oreatures, it is our duty to be not 
only considerate but oven humane. 

“ Miss Dorothy’s Olmrge”^ is a pleasant, readable story, written, we 
should imagine, by an American. We should also liave imagined, had 
Ave not soon an intimation to the contrary, tliat it was a fh*3t produc¬ 
tion. It has the faults of a first talc. The writer does not yet possess 
sufficient self-restraint; he is too anxious to display his learning and 
to air his knowledge. On the other hand, he possesses wliai so lew 
novelists ever attain—real dramatic power. There are several chap¬ 
ters, especially in the last volume, whicli are full of genuine passion. 
'J’he story of Hetty, who was destined, as she herself says, either to be 
an actross or a duchess, is told with real pathos. The passage about her 
appearing on the stage as a supernumerary, and by an accident causing 
the anger of the leading actress, would seem to bo drawn from life. 
What follows, her being turned out from her lodgings, picked up 
insensible in the street and carried to a hospital, and afterwards finding 
scantily-paid employment in stitching theatrical dresses, is also, we 


^ “ Miranda: a Midsummer Madness.’* By Mortimer ColUds, London : 
Henry S. King and Co, 1873. 

® “MUs Dorothy’s Chaige.’* A Novel. By Frank Lee Benedict, Author of 
'*My Daughter Elinor,” “Miss Van Koortland,” &c. &c. London; Sampaon 
Low, Maraton, Low, and Searle, 1873. 
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fear, in many particulars too true. As for Hetty’s subsequent career, 
we must refer the reader to the novel itself. 

“Against the Stream”^ takes its title, we suppose, from the fact, 
that as the author or, perhaps, rather authoress, reminds us, all reform 
is against the stream. The particular reform about which the writer 
appears to be interested is the abolition of slavery. And one great 
point of the book is to show how far this reform was effected by the 
Evangelical party. Now, a most interesting work might be written on 
this subject. But then it would involve a great deal of labour and 
lime. And the author has even in the composition of the -present 
novel spent a great deal of labour and time. He has not succeeded, 
because suocobs is ]iai*dly po.ssible. Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s anti-slavery 
novels were a decided success, because they appealed to the popular 
ibeliiig of the day, and referred to circumstances and persons in whom 
everybody was interested. But the very names of the leaders of the 
Evangelical party, and of their opponents in the High Church party, 
and of the great dealers in the “ BLiek Bullock Trade,” as slave-dealing 
was called, are quite forgotten by the average novel-reader. To the 
philanthropist and the student IVw periods in our history are so 
intensely interesting. Wo quite agree with the author when he calls 
his story “the story of an JTeroie Age in England.” We hope he 
may summon up courage to treat the subject as worthy of the dignity 
of history, and so earn for himself the reputation which he so 
thorouglily deserves, but which will certainly not be gained by putting 
his facts into the form of a novel, 

Mr. Garrett's tales, as a rule, take rather too much the form of a 
tract. Still they are always readable, and are sure to attract a large 
class of readers, llis present tale^ is no exception. Here and there 
we iind some good things. “ The cow was never brought home by 
the man pulling its bead, and the woman its tail,” says Mrs. Harvey 
alter a quarrel with her husband; and again—“The Hevil’s best lies 
are made of half truths,” Jler thanking God by, “My God, thou 
hast saved me from myself,” reminds us of one of the best of Spanish 
jjroverbs. 

Reforms are of many kinds. We know an estimable and enthusiastic 
young curate who is under the impression that he can reform the 
whole of* England by the institution of parish cricket clubs. Still 
more remarkable is the idea which certain novelists entertain, that 
th(*y can reform the world by their stories. Thus the author of 
“Lautcrdale,”* whose story is principally occupied with colliers, forge- 
men, and iron-works, dedicates his work “To masters and men in 
England, in the hope of creating a better feeling between them.” 
Now, as a rule, as far as our own observation goes, iron-masters are 
about the last people in all England, with the exception of their men, 

^ “ Against tho Stream,’* By the Author of “The Schonberg-Cotta Family.'* 
Loudon : Straban and Co. 1878. 

® “Crooked Places.” A Family Chroniole. By the Author of Premiums 
Paid to Experience/' &c. &c. London : Sirahan and Co, 1873. 

^ ^‘Lauterdalo.*’ A Story of Two Generations. London; Straban and Co. 
1873. 
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to read three-volume novels. But even if both they and their men 
etudiod novels for six hours a day, we do not think that Liauterdale” 
would do them the slig'htest service. The author’s sympathies are on 
the right side- But he has not the slightest idea of enlisting those 
of the reader. Nothing can be more repulsive than the first two 
chapters of “ Lauterdale.” We would gladly have laid the book aside, 
but a sense of duty and the interest we felt in the subject determined 
us to proceed. The writer has no sense of art. Ndr do we feel certain 
that he always treads firm ground. Thus, in the passages where we 
can test him, such as in the scenes of Oxford undergraduate life, he is 
monstrously absurd. If he knows Oxford, and he may do, we can 
simply say that his account of Robert Field is very perplexing- He 
is certainly more at home amongst colliers and forgemen. This is his 
description of the “Black Country” some thirty years since:—“The 
majority of the colliers were ignorant and brutal. The workpeople of 
both sexes, in the potteries and brickyards, were almost degraded to 
the level of beasts, and their children were worse savages than those 
of the Sandwich Islands.” Are they much better now ? 

As usual, a number of thin octavos, containing what their authors 
are pleased to call poetry, crowd our table. Some of them, we perceive, 
are very bitter gainst their natural enemy the critic. They are, 
however, perfectly safe as far as wo are concerned. 

“Nil est deterius lafcronc nndo: 

Nil securius est malo poeta.’' 

We gladly welcome a new volume by the author of “St. Abe.*”® “ St 
Abe” was really a remarkable production. It was thoroughly original 
from every point of view. The author was no imitator. And “ White 
Rose and Red” is also no imitation. The hackneyed criticism in 
England now no longer holds good, that American poetry is merely an 
eciio. Suoh poets as Walt Whitman and Joaquim Miller give the most 
positive contradiction to any such assertion. Their poetry is perfectly 
indigenous. It is racy of the soil. As to its quality and its value many 
and very opposite opinions will of course bo held. Speaking roughly, 
the charge to which this new school is most open is want of polish. 
And although the author of “ St. Abe” is not an American, his poetry 
has a wonderful likeness to that of the new American school. We the 
countrymen of Tennyson, Swinburne, Morris, and Rossetti, Whose lines 
are so fastidiously correct, not unnaturally resent the wilder music of 
the Backwoods. It remains, however, to be seen whether this sim¬ 
plicity and wildness are defects, and whether the new American school 
of poetry may not win its ultimate triumph, not in spite of them, but 
by and through them. The gueat characteristic of “ White Rose and 
lied” is the author’s passionate love of Nature. He is no town poet. 
He loves the Backwoods. Here, for instance, is a Bird Chorus:— 

“ Chickadee! chickadee! 

Green leaves on’every tree! 

Over field, over foam. 

All the birds are coming home. 


10 « White Koae and Bed.“ A Love Story. By the Author of Saint Abe.” 
London : Strahan and Co, 1873. 
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Honk! Honk! sailing low. 

Cried the graj goose Tong ago» 

Weet! weet f in the light 
Flutes the phoebe-bird so bright. 

Chcwink, veerr, thrash o* the wood. 

Silver trebles raise ti^ether: 

All around their dainty food 

Kipens with the ripening weather. 

Hear, O hear! 

In the great elm by the mere 
Whip-poor-will is crying clear ”—pp, 110, 111. 

Such a bird chorus has not been heard in literature since the days of 
the famous chorus in The Birds” of Aristophanes. But we feel by 
no means sure that the author’s descriptions of Nature will be appre¬ 
ciated in Euglish drawing-rooms. His poetry is utterly unlike any¬ 
thing to which we have been accustomed. He is the first poet, too, 
who has really done winter justice, and seen and felt its beauties* 
The Canto entitled The Great Snow” is one of the finest and most 
original in the poem :— 

“ ^was the year of the Great Snow. 

Firbt the East began to blow 
Chili and shrill for many days. 

On the wild wet woodland ways. 

Then tlie North, with crimson cheeks. 

Blew upon the pond for weeks, 

Chill’d the water thro* and thro’, 

’Till the first thin ice-crust grew 
' Blue and filray.”-“p, 141. 

Thus the poet introduces us to one of the most vivid scenes—a 
snowstorm iu the Backwoods—which wo have ever read. What 
Thorcau has so worthily done for us in prose in “ Walden,” the author 
of “ White Bose and Red” has also equally well done for us in poetry. 
Each has opened up for us a new world of beauty. 

As we have on former occasions praised Mr. Warren^^ in no stinted 
measure, we may now venture to pay him the higher compliment of 
criticism. Mr. Warren, we need not say, is one of the few of our 
younger poets who has a future before him. If the present volume 
does not quite come up to the expectations which we had formed, it 
is because those expectations were so high. Up to a certain mark 
Mr. Warren fulfils all the promise which he held forth. But past 
that mark he does not at present go. What that mark is we shall 
hope to make dear. The music of his verse is sweeter, his love for 
nature is keener, whilst his knowledge of her beauties is greater. We 
may exemplify this by the following short poem:— 

«A SKETCH AT EVENING. 

The whip cracks on the plough-team’s flank. 

The thresher’s flail beats duller; 

The round of day has warmed a bank 
Of cloud to primrose colour. 


n Searching the Net.” A Book of Verses. By Johb Leicester Wairen, 
Author of Phdoctetes,” London: Strahau and Co. 1873. 
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“The dairy-girls cry home ihe kine, 

The kine in answer lowing; 

And rough-haired louts with sleepy shouts 
Keep crows whence seed is growing. 

“The creaking wain, brushed thro* the lane, 
llansrs straws on hedges narrow; 

And 8ino{>thly cleaves the soughing plough. 

And harsher grinds the harrow. 

“ Comes, frotn the road-side inn caught up, 

A brawl of crowded laughter, 

Thro* falling brooks and cawing rooks 

And a liddle scrambling after.’*—pp. 128, 129. 

The first impression which, reading this poem produces on the 
mind is—Wliiit a wonderful photograph! ” and the first and second, 
and all subsequent readings confirm this impression. Nor can we be 
too thankful to a poet who will carefully reproduce for us such a 
scene, which will soou pass away in Engluud. For the day is fast 
coming with hay-making machines, and reaping-machines, and steam- 
thrashing machines, when neat-handed Phyllis will no longer lead the 
way to the tanned haycock, nor Thcbtylis bind the sheaves, and when 
the flail will be an ohjeut of antiquarian interest. Mr. Warren has 
succeeded, we repeat, in producing a perfect photograph of one of tlie 
most beautiful scenes of English ])astoral life. A few pas&ing critiei&ms 
may be made. “Hound of day” is very delicious and classical. 
Perhaps a “ bank of cloud to primrose colour” is hardly quite so true 
as Tennyson’s “daffodil sky.” It is the “sky,” the gulf of atmo¬ 
sphere between the clouds, wl)ich generally, though not always, takes 
that lovely transparent primrose or daffodil colour. JJy “ crows ” in 
the second stanza, Mr. Warren means rooks, mentioned in the lust line 
bit one, which are often most troublesome, especialiy on new-sown 
barley, at night-fall. We need not call attention to the truthfulness 
of the third stanza. This the obtuscst reader must perceive. We 
will merely point out that the linos— 

“And smoothly cleaves the soughing plough. 

And harsher grinds the harrow,” 

echo the sound far better than the famous lines in Maud^ 

“Low on the sand and loud on the stone. 

The last wheel echoes away.” 

Every one will agree that Mr. Warren’s poem is a thorough photo¬ 
graph ; and to say tliis is, according to the current criticism of the 
day, to give the highest praise. But is this the highest praise ? Is a 
photograph to be the poet’s chief end? Goethe much more truly 
says, “ Art is Art, precisely because it is not Nature.” These photo¬ 
graphic pictures of the day are not, if we may use such an expression, 
steeped in* mind. They are not warmed by the colour of the feelings. 
They are grey and hard. This was not the way that more than a 
thousand years ago, the greatest poetess of the world treated evening. 
By one touch, Sappho humanized the whole scene. Hesper for her 
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brought home all that the morning had dispersed,—^the child to the 
parent. Mr. Warren does not give play enough to his imaginatioiu 
He is too much fettered. We believe that he possesses imagination 
and feeling, and passion in no ordinary degree. He now stands very 
high ill the front row of the second class of poets. We trust that in 
his next work he will assert his true rank. 

There yet remains a number of volumes all of which show more or 
loss marks of cultivation, a tenderness of feeling, and a love for nature. 
Generally speaking, the authors have not yet learnt Pope’s “ art to 
blot.” Had they been content with half of what they have written, 
the remainder would have been improved. Thus it would have cer¬ 
tainly been better if an “ English Yeoman” had omitted such a 
stanza as the following— 

“ My fancy now shall throw a gleam of love, 

Across the patli of your true ‘ British Yeoman/ 

His liard and honest hand, let me unglove. 

That it may proudly clasp true-hearted woman.”—p. 32. 

The rhyme of yeoman” and “woman,” is nearly as hard us the 
honest hand. 

fc>o, too, Mr. Egremontwrites at times with much gracefulness 
and fancy. Hut he would have acted wisely to have omitted such a 
stauza as— 

“Queen Aphrodite, 

Bless thou tills night he 
Who watclit her by,”—^p, 69, 

“The British Yeoman” sacrifices rhyme to sense, but Mr. Egremont 
sacrifices grammar to rhyme, whilst the author of “ Hodge Podge*”* 
sacrifices grammar to nothing at all, as may be seen by 

“ Detective went to see, 

And fahooked his head.”-»*p. 105. 

In the “ Lonely Guiding Star” we find more real poetical feeling 
and power than in the three preceding volumes. Still we do not 
think that the book will make any mark. Mr. Alexander’s own circle 
of friends will doubtless welcome his poems ; but the general public 
will we fear be utterly indifferent to their merits. For our own part 
we prefer the miscellaneous pieces. Some of the sonnets are marked 
by both thought and beauty of language. 

Of a still higher strain are Mr, Acton’s “ Etchings in Verse,”'* and 


“ The Epic of a Day.” By An Englibh Yeoman, London: Templeman. 
1873. 

13 « Poems and Songs.” By Godfrey Egremont. London : Provost and Co. 
1873. 

" Hodge Podge.” A Rhyme. London: Williams and Norgate. 1873. 
“The Lonely Guiding Star.” A Legend of the Pyrenean Mountains. And 
Other Poems, !Miscellaneous and Dramatic. By William D. S. Alexander. 
London ; Sampson Low, Marstoo, Low and Searle. 1873. 

13 Etchings in Verse.” By Philip Acton. London: Longmans, Green and 
Co. 1873. 
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yet we do not think that even they will acquire any popularity. Even 
Tennyson did not acquire his popularity by one work. Browning's 
name was for years unknown to a large majority of cultivated persons. 
Mr. Acton will probably be so disgusted with the reception of his 
present work, and the apathy of reviewers, that he will forsake the 
Muses; and yet if Mr. Acton is a youn^ man, he certainly has the 
stuff in him which might secure a reputation. We can simply say that 
his poetry gives far more promise than ninety-nine out of a hundred 
volumes that come before us. He possesses, too, a thoroughly classical 
spirit. Should he determine to devote his life to poetry, and the 
Muses require the devotion of a life, we shall look forward to his next 
poem with real interest. 

“ The King’s Stratagem, or the Pearl of Poland,”'' is a play more 
suited for the study than the stage. And here let us call attention to 
a reprint of the finest closet-play of modern days, “ Oulita, the Serf.”^* 
We sliould advise the author of the “ King's Stratagem,” before he 
writes another play, to carefully study Sir Arthur Helps’s tragedy, and 
see how much thought and knowledge of human nature are required, 
before anything like success can he attained. 

Everybody who has paid any attention to the prices of old books, is 
aware of the enormous sums which ballads and chap-hooks are now 
fetching at book sales. The most recent example was the price which the 
collection of ballads, and the twopenny and threepenny dialect books, 
brought at Sir Frederick Madden’s sale; nor do we think that the 
prices were exorbitant. For a long time past such hooks had only 
been collected for collecting’s sake. We are now beginning to wake 
up to the fact, tliat these chap-books contain a history of our country, 
which is in its way quite as important as any other. America, too, 
has entered into competition with us, and wo may expect the prices 
still to rise. We are not at all, therefore, surprised to receive from 
America a sort of monogram on Scottish Chap-Books.^® Mr. Fraser is 
a specialist, and his book is written for specialists, and only those wlio 
have made a life-long study of the subject are competent to decide on 
the merits of his work. To this knowledge we can make no preten¬ 
sions. We can, however, say that Mr, Fraser has contrived in a very 
small space to give an immense amount of information bn the subject, 
and that his quotations on Plighland superstitious, witchcraft, buniiiig 
of witches, church discipline, charms, and the cutty-stool, are exces¬ 
sively interesting. Of course the great danger in all sucli works, is 
that of degenerating into mere trivialities; Mr. Fraser has avoided 
this great mistake. Collectors of Scottish chap-books will find in his 
pages valuable assistance, whilst the historian will here meet with 
information, especially on social topics, which he is not likely to find 
anywhere else, 

“The King's Stratagem; or. The Pearl of Poland. A Tragedy in Five 
Acts.’* By the Author oi Kecords of the Heart,” &e. Loudon ; TzUhner and 
Co. 1873. 

“Oulita, the Serf.*’ A Tragedy. By the Author of “ Friends in Council.’* 
London : Strahan and Co. ,1873, 

“Scottish Chap-Books.” By John Fraser. Pait 1. New York; Henry 
L. Hinton, 1873, 
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Mr. Schiitz Wilson’s ‘‘ Studies and Komances,”®^ is a very difficult 
book to review. Mr. Wilson deals with a great many very different, 
and we may also add elaborate subjects, and he is, as the saying 
runs, good all along the line. Perhaps the best paper is the first:— 
“Shakspeare in Black friars,” or “ The First Performance of Hamlet.” 
It blends in a very happy way romance and fact Nobody but a 
student of Elizabethan literature and Elizabethan politics, could have 
written so charming a sketch. The principal characters of the day are set 
forth with great spirit and historic truth, “ The Loves of Goethe ” 
deals with a subject on which there will always be a fierce controversy. 
Mr. Wilson makes no excuses for Goethe. His comments on Goethe’s 
shameless abandonment of Frederika are thoroughly just. Nothing 
can palliate Goethe’s conduct. Mr, Wilson when speaking of 
Frederika’s subsequent life and her refusal of Lenz hardly does 
justice to the famous saying of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. Her 
answer to the Duke of Somerset when ho proposed for her hand was— 

If you were the Emperor of the World, 1 would not permit you to 
succeed in that heart which has been devoted to John, J>uke of Marl¬ 
borough.” We turn to Mr. Wilson’s account of Christiane Vulpius, 
whom, as the world knows, Goethe married. We think that Mr. 
Wilson in his description of her has rightly hit the characteristics 
which fascinated Goethe and does fascinate men of a poetic nature— 
” She was sensuous and sensual, had a good temper, a sweet tempera¬ 
ment, and high animal spirits; was pleasure-loving in the highest 
degree,was lively, natural, fond and frank” (p. 61). Probably Anne 
Hathaway seemed such a woman to Shakspeare. Again we think that 
Mr. Wilson has very happily described the bond of sympathy which 
linked the poet with an uneducated, uncultivated woman.—“ He reposed 
upon her soft, gay, animal nature. . . . There was no strain in the 
intercourse with a creature so docile, so full of enjoyment of all life 
through briglit sensuous instinct ” (p. 61). And again, “ She was 
not exacting, and never troubled him. He could go without restraint 
into all society. . . . He always found her cheerful, caressing, full of 
gaiety ” (p. 62). But the disenchantment came, as it was sure to 
come. The vulgar nature in due time broke forth. Those who live 
in the kingdom of sense shall perisli in it. We cannot pretend to pity 
Goethe, Frederika was at last avenged. Wc shall not moralize upon 
the subject. Every one, whose nature is not thoroughly unhealthy, 
will draw but one conclusion. The remaining papers in Mr. Wilson’s 
collection all deserve a word of praise. We would particularly mention 
“An Exalted Horn” and “Two Sprigs of Edelweiss” as good 
specimens of descriptive writing. In “Between Moor and Man” 
will be found some shrewd remarks on society and lively sketches of 
character. “ The Eecord of a Vanished Life ” leads us to suppose 
that Mr. Wilson might write a really fine novel. 

American literature has certainly its vagaries and humours. For a 
long time past American novelists and the lighter class of essayists 

^'Studies and Romances.” By H. Schiitz Wilson, Author of “Tlie V'ojage 
of the Lady,*’ &c. &c. London : Henry S. King and Co. 1873. 
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have been blaming us whore we did not deserve blatne. Now they 
have suddenly turned round, and are praising us where we do not 
deserve praise. But the most curious part of the matter is what 
Auierioan authors find to praise in England. They have lately made 
a discovery, and set up the English lodging-house keeper as the model 
woman. They cannot find words to express tlieir admiration of the 
comfort, order, cleanliness, cheapness, quietness, cheerfulness, and 
ospecially the cookery in an English lodging-houbc. We fancy that 
^liss Alcott is a good deal to blame for all this misplaced laudation. 
It was she who first blewtho trumpet of praise with no uncertain note. 
Bui we have now before us a writer^* who far exceeds Miss Alcott in 


the glowing terms of her praise. H. H. even localizes ibis model 
Englishwoman, the lodging-house keejicr. Of all parts of London ILIl. 
finds her in Bloomsbury (pp. 138—143). Wc do not wish to speak 
disrespectfully of Bloomsbury. Bloomsbury is, we know, the strong- 
h(dd of well-to-do middle-class Philistinism. In this* favoured part of 
London, according to II.II., in spite of London smoke and grime, 
!Mrs,-’s floors and windows were cl(*aii; the grate shone every 


morning like mirrors ” (p, 140). As far as our experience goes, the 
mirrors, as 11. II. nidgniloiiuently calls a chimney-piece glass, always 
look about as black and as ding}** as the grates. But not only do the 
lodging-house graie-s shine, but the lodging-liouse cook is idways 
smiling. There never wa.s such a cheer! ul place. “ Each morning the 
smiling cook came up.” Even when she receives orders, smiles illumine 
her face. As for the lodging-house hoiibemaids, II, IJ. etm hardly find 
terms to express her admiral ion for their many virtues. ‘•’Oh,” she 
exclaims, the pleasant voices and gentle fashions of behaviour of 
thobe housemaids!” • All thi.s, and what follows about “The quiet 
respectfulness of behaviour and faithful interest in work of English 
servants,” comes upon us like a perfect revelation. We certainly 
know something of both lodging-houses and housemaids; and our 
great dread at the present moment, as wc happen to be iu lodgings, 
Is lest the housemaid, in her “ faithful interest in work,” should utilize 


the pi'csent manuscript and light the kitchen fire with it. IL H., 
however, is evhleutly an optimist, and iho pleasant spirit of optimism 
pervades her essays. A person who can be happy iu an English lodging- 
house will certainly be hapjjy anywhere. We can strongly recommend 

Bits of Talk,” as a pleasant, genial, gossiping hook, which may be 
safely given to all good little boys and girls. 

Wc are excessively glad to see Mr. Pearson’s handsome reprint of 
Dekker’s plays,®* and we congratulate him on the way in which he has 
performed his task as editor. Few of our Elizabethan dramatists are 
so well worth studying 'is tlm author of “ The Honest Whore.” In 
one direction he, most of all his contemporaries, approaches Sliakspeare, 
in his delineations of suflering, and In his praise of mercy. Even in 


" Bits of Talk about Home Matters.” By H. H., Author of “ Verses” and 
“Bits of Travel.” London : »Sanipson Low, Marston, Low, and Searle. 1873. 

Xhe Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker.” First Collected. With Illus¬ 
trative Kotes and a Memoir of the Author, in Two Volumes. London : John 
Pearson. 1873. 
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his prose works we find him ever taking the side of the weak and the 
oppiN‘ssed. “ Be merciful,*’ he says, in his Villanies Discovered*’ 

[ IGIO] ; “ clomoxicy in the eye of a judge, sits not more sweetly than 
]>it 3 '‘ in the eye of a creditor.” (Sig. k. 3.) But although he is a 
great advocate for mercy, yet he can see, with Shakspearc, the cruelty 
of mercy. In many respects his thoughts and reflections constantly 
remind us of Shakspeare’s tone and cast of mind. It is worth noticing, 
too, that in some of his prose works lie makes direct reference both to 
Hamlet and the Merchant of Venice, Of the present edition we need 
now only say,that Mr. Pearson has prefixed a most interesting memoir, 
of Dekker’s life, and that, at the end of each volume, he han given a 
few notes, explanatory of all the difficult passages. He has rightly 
preserved the archaic spelling, and even the punctuation. No one 
who possesses the slightest love for our Elizabethan literature,*will 
neglect to add this valuable reprint to his library. We have now only 
to expi*ess a hope, that as &tr Pearson has collected all Dekker’s plays, 
he will now collect all Dekker’s pamphlets, which are »till more valu¬ 
able, as illu.strating the social condition of the time. We know few 
books which are both so entertaining, and also throw so much light on 
contemporary customs and manners, as “ The Villanies Discovered.” 
Gitlbrd long ago pointed out that the true social history of Elizabeth’s 
reign might he compiled from Dekker’s pamphlets, and if Mr, Pearson 
will only reprint them, lie will bo adding another real boon to all 
students of English literature, and making a most important contri¬ 
bution to the materials lor writing the history of Shakspeare’s day. 

We'have also to thank Mr. Pearson for a reprint of Bromo’s 
Dramatic Works.®’ We see that in certain quarters Mr. Pearson has 
incurred the censure of his critics for reprinting both Brorne and" 
A-phra Behn. We are of a totally dillerent opinion. The persons who 
buy Mr. I’earson’rt reprints are not tho frequenters of Holywell Street. 
It is as absurd to blame Mr. l*earsou for reprinling such works as to 
blame a medical publislier for printing works on anatomy. One set of 
books is required as much by the scholar, as the other by tho surgeon. 
W(' think Mr. Pearson would have conferred a greater boon if he had 
added a few notes. Drome uses a good many archaic words, and 
some of his allusions require explanation. This reprint, however, will, 
like tliat of Dekker, be most serviceable. 

Mi f jjQ Dramatio Works of Kichard Brome.” Containing Fifteen Comedies. 
Now first expected in Three Volumes. London : John Fearhon. 1873. 
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D r. BENNDORF’S volume on the Metopes found on the site of 
the temples of Sclinus is a work of merit.* It is the product of 
real knowledge put into clearly intelligible form, without whim or pre¬ 
tension. But it is not a work which will fiud many readers in England^ 
and could hardly have been produced here. In the field of classic 
philology our universities do little enough, but the field of classic 
archaeology they absolutely ignore, so that wo have neither a trained 
public to appreciate nor trained workers to prosecute such inquiries. 
The reliefs which arc the subject of the present book are preserved in 
the Museum of Balermo, and should have a peculiar interest for us. 
The colossal ruins of the buried city from which they come had often 
been noted by travellers, but it was reserved for two young English¬ 
men, named Harris and Angell, to commence, in 1822, excavations, 
which w'ere at once fruitful of result. No less than five metopes, or 
rather portions of metopes, were unearthed. Every effort was made 
by the English consul to obtain these for the British Museum, but the 
Neapolitan government turned a deaf eai’ to his representations, placed 
the sculptures then obtained in the Museum of Palermo, and forbad 
the young men from attempting to uncover anything further. Ex¬ 
hausted by his exertions, Harris succumbed at the age of twenty-throe 
to a brief attack of fever, but Angell, though prevented from digging, 
continued his efibrts to complete an architectural survey of the site. 
Nearly ten years elapsed before the ruins weic again disturbed. In 
1831 the work was recommenced at the cost of two Sicilian noblemen, 
and w'as productive of considerable results, but the undertaking was 
abandoned at the end of five months, to be no more resumed until the 
inauguration of the Kingdom of Italy gava fresh power anti spring to 
the national energies. Since 1805 a continuous series of important 
investigations has been carried on under the superintendence of Professor 
Cavellari. The site of the city has been accurately surveyed and 
mapped, and the ])osilion of the Acropolis and of the six temples, 
whose ruins have given to us so many remarkable examples of archaic 
art, has been defiiiitel}; ascertained. Every history of Greek art begins 
with a mention of tlm metopes of Sdiuus, but Hr. Benndorf justly 
^ claims for tlie present work the credit of being the first attempt 
at anything like a searchiug inquiry into the place and position in 
which they were found, with reference to developing their full historical 
signification. He has carefully prepared himself for the execution of 
his task, and has made two visits to Palermo and to Sclinus, At 
Sclinus he had the good fortune to fall in with Signor Cavellari, who 
was about to commence further excavations, and from whom ho obtained 
much suggestive information and full particulars as to the more recent 

^ Die Metope n von Sclinunt init Untersuchungen ueber die Geschichte, die 
Topographie, und die Tempel von Selinunt.^’ Veroeffentlicht von Otto Benndorf. 
Bcrliu: Gattentag (O. Collin). 1873. 
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discoveries, all of which are embodied in the text. The opening 
chapter contains the historical introduction, and then Dr. Benndorf 
proceeds to deal with each metope separately. The lithographic illus¬ 
trations which accompany the text in every instance are excellent, 
though somewhat inferior in delicacy to the photographic originals. 
The sections on the metopes arc concluded by an ably written paper 
on their stylistic value, which the author is perhaps too careful to assure 
us that he does not overrate. Even some of the earlier examples, we 
will not say the Medusa, hut the four horses of the quadriga, are 
elevated by the simple directness of the intention into something like 
dignity; and of the later, those from the temple of llcra are charac¬ 
terized by much harmony and beauty of line. The volume is com¬ 
pleted by a notice of the coins of Selinus, written by Imhoff Bluhmer, 
who is, we hear, about to vindicate his claim to authority as a inimis- 
matist by some more considerable work, and by plans and maps which 
will be found of great service to the reader. 

The Catalogue of the Greek Coins (Italy),“ which is the first volume 
of the Catalogue of the whole oollectiou of the British Museum, would 
seem at first sight to give the lie to the assertion that classic archaeo¬ 
logy has no votaries in England. The British Museum does indeed 
train year by year a few students in those subjects which our classical 
seminaries so strangely and obstinately neglect; the British Museum 
now and again brings forth such a book as this, the author of which 
must look abroad for appreciation and encouragement. The series of 
the coins of ancient Italy which exists in the Museum is the largest 
out of Naples, and for rare specimens and general fineness of condition 
the best anywhere. The rare ingots of the ajsgrave class, and the 
beautiful specimens of the coinage of the cities of Magna Griacia, are 
unequalled even by the Italian collections. The aim of tho present 
caialoguo is to give all necessary information, and no speculation. All 
gold and silver coins, and all copper coins of known denominations, arc 
weighed, and all coins are measured. The metrical system has not, 
unfortunately, been adopted; but this detect has been remedied by 
giving comparative tables of weights and measures. The descriptions 
have been drawn up with the utmost care and caution, so that the in¬ 
formation in every case may bo as sound and final iis possible, and the 
very full indexes which have been added will render the work easily 
available to archseologists. The illustrations have been chosen with 
the object of representing all types not already published in the plates 
of CarelU and March! and Tessieri, a wider selection having been 
deemed too costly. It is precisely in tlie variety of types of divinities^ 
which it otfers, and in the many ways that a single idea, such as that 
of agonistic success, is put, that the work will be found specially 
valuable to archajologists. The coins of Kroton, when worked out, 
will be found to afford a most valuable commentary on the mode in 
which the city commemorated its triumph at the great contest. But 
until this enormous work is completed, it will not be possible to see 


^ A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum.*’ Italy. London: 
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the full value of the inferences which may be drawn from the thousands 
oi‘ iuhtiuiccs where a sing^lo typo occurs. The historical interest of the 
8ul)j(*ct has still to ha worked out. h^or which ]>urpose a careful study 
of the I5tru>can and other purely Italian and Greek coinages of Italy 
must he inaile, as well us of the types and symbols indicating the iii- 
JlueiK*(' <»(■ the two Epirotic kings, and’ the gradual spread of Home. 
Fur puheography there is but little new material, but it is most satis- 
liietory to liml all the rare inscriptions printed in facsimile. It is pos¬ 
sible tliat art may gain most by facsimiles such as those, for the care 
with which the chronological order has been inaiutuined in the aiTange- 
ment of the coins will lead to more discriminating study, and may 
result in our obtaining valuable cross-lights which may clear up vexed 
que>tions of time and place in other branches of archieology. The 
sj)etial charactoristles of the art of the linest Italian coins may be 
gathered from the illustrations, which should lead the student to the 
study of the origimils. As ii class, coins are among the most authentic 
moniunents of Greek art, and in some instances, like this of the Gneco- 
Italian, they are almo^t the only means we have of ascertaining the i 
character and (juality of a particular school. Fur this invaluable 
contrihulion to nuniismatic literature, we have ta thank the labour 
and learning of Mr. lleginald Stuart Poole, who signs the preface, in 
which he handsomely acknowledges the assistance ho has derived 
from Mr. Head, Mr. Gardner, and in choice of the illustrations, from 
Mr. Vaux. 

Mr. Longman’s “ History of the 'J’hrce Cathedrals Dedicated to Rt. 
Paul in London,” ** is an excellent readable book. The title may, at a 
first glance, be somewhat mystifying to the reader who is not already 
acquainted with the varied past of our great national temple. J3ut 
from the first chapter he will learn how, before the building of the 
present church, two cathedrals dedicated to St. Paul, eacli rising, 
phojnix-likc, from the ashes of its predecessor, have stood on its site- 
Of the first, destroyed by fire in the reign of William the Conqueror 
(1087 or 1088), no record remains, Tiie next building was begun by 
Maurice, Bishop of London, in the very ruins of its predecessor. At 
this point, properly speaking, Mr. Longman’s labours begin. The 
second cathedral, begun by Bishop Maurice# and afterwards progress¬ 
ing slowly through many various vicissitudes of ad<lition and alteration, 
remained standing until burnt down by the Great Fire of 1G66. 
What this building was in its days of early splendo^ur we do not know, 
and Hollar’s prints of it, executed just before its destruction, cannot 
be relied on as giving a perfectly accurate picture of what it was then. 
Hollar, it is true, saw Old St. Paul’s, but scarcely any two of his plates 
agree together, and their many evident inaccuracies have been care¬ 
fully examined and tested by Mr. Longman in his attempt to re¬ 
construct the building for us with exactness in the state in which it 

“A )listory of the Three Cathedrals Dedicated to Ht, Paul in London, with 
Keference chiefly to their Structure and Architecture, and the Sources whence • 
the Necessary Panda were Derived.** By William Longman, F.S.A. London ; 
Jjongtnans, Green and Co, 1873. 
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probably appeared in the middle of the sixteenth century, before it was 
partially It^ianized, In this task the author has been ably aided by 
Mr. E/ B. Perrey, whose valuable restorations fonn a most useful and 
interesting illustration of the text in the earlier portions of Mr. 
Longman’s book. Mr, Perrey gives (p, 39) a list of some of the 
discrepancies and errors which occur in Hollar’s plates to Dugdale’s 
Old St. Paul’s. Thd two which involve the most important con¬ 
sequences aix' treated of at length at p. 30; we got from them, in fact, 
couhrmation of the reduced estimate of the length of the building, and 
the suggestion (For the evidence does not, as it stands, appear quite 
conclusive) that in all probability the height of thechoir was greater than, 
that of the nave. The Grst half.of Mr. Longman’s volume closes with 
an entertaining chapter, in wliich he has gathered together much out- 
.of-the-way matter concerning the social history of the church, under 
the bead of “ Curious Customs and Incidents connected with Old yt, 
Paul’s.” One of the moat remarkable circumstances to which Mr. 
Longman calls attention, is the extraordinary desecration to which the 
cathedral was subjected during the latter half of the fifteenth and the 
first hilf of the sixteenth century. During the reign of King James 
it was the faslnou for gentry, lords and commons to meet in St. Paul’s 
by eleven, and there to walk and talk business and news. It was also the 
resort of lawyers, who met their clients there. At last, in 1554, 
things grew to such scandal that the Lord Mayor issued a proclama¬ 
tion for the preventing of profanation and abuses oft'ered to St. Paul’s. 
Tlic chief interest of the book must, however, undoubtedly attach to 
that portion which deals with the history of the present structure, and 
which contains copies of Sir Christopher Wren’s original drawings, 
published by the permission of the Warden and Fellows of All Souls’ 
College, Ojdbrd, in whose library they are now preserved. The text 
and illustrations provide us with ample material for forming an in¬ 
dependent judgment on the merits ot the successive designs produced 
by Wren. If wc compare the last design, the design approved by 
Charles II, and his advisers, with the earlier drawings, vvhicli were con¬ 
demned by them, we shall be able to gauge the quality of the con- 
noisseurship which hampered the efibrts of the great architect. Wo 
shall be able to appreciate the despairing ingenuity which gave these 
fine judges what they liked on paper# and then betrayed the King into 
the concession that he might have liberty in the prosecution of his 
work to make some variations, rather ornamental than essential, as irom 
time to time he should see proper, and to leave the whole tp his manage¬ 
ment.” This concession Wren, in the course of the work, twisted tcT 
serve the needs of his purpose. He road “ essential” for ornamental,” if 
not as often as he ijliose, at least as often as he dared. With all its defects 
and weakness St. Paul’s, as it now stands, was a gigantic triumph. It 
is evident, from the pages of the present work, that Wren had a hard 
battle to fight. The career of Schluter, in Berlin, his genius, fiis despe¬ 
rate struggles, brief victory, and utter fall, are paralleled in Loudon in the 
life^of Sir Christopher Wren. Incessant struggles, incessantly thwarted, 
terminate in dismissal and death. The four concluding chapters of his 
book Mr. Longman devotes to a description of the edifice in its jnrescut 
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state, to general criticisms, and to the questions of its adornment, and 
its future. For the purpose of internal decoration the employment of 
mosaic and marble are, wo think, wisely suggested, but the material is 
after all but of slight moment compared with the weighty consideration 
of who is to employ it. The form of marble incrustation introduced 
by Baron do Triqueti is indeed admirably adapted to flat or even curved 
surfaces, but the venerable artist has neither the vigour nor the thorough 
academical training which would justify us in entrusting to him a work 
which would make such disproportionate demands on his failing forces. 
On this pi)int, as throughout, Mr. Longman writes with true interest 
and zeal, he has thoroughly imbued himself with his subject before 
beginning to write, and in this respect his work might .bo read for 
instruction by book compilers, such as Mr, Henry Morley or Mr. 
Ilepworth Uixon. Mr, Longman does not stop to make phrases, 
he writes with true literary instinct carefully and cleaidy of what he 
really knows. 

The good sense, spirit, and temper which Mr, Jackson has put into 
his volume on “Modern flothic Architecture”* deserve all praise. His 
practical criticisms arc marked by moderation and dihcrction, and he 
shows a cultivated appreciation of the liistorical and aesthetic values of 
all the groat styles. The general tone of remark will perhaps be best 
estimated by a quotation, which wc take at p, 109. 

“ It is evident,” says Mr. Jackson, "that the changes by which Gothic is 
to be developed into a lining art will consist, jlrst, in the gradual removal of 
archaicisms which clash with modem hafufcs; and, secondly, by the incorpo¬ 
ration into it of modem ideas, and the utilization of modem discoveries and 
improvemeuta. We nmst therefore be prepared to quit old exanii)le exactly at 
those points where the ways of modern and ancient society diverge, . . . We 
have before us not only the art of the Middle Ages, but that of nearly all 
other times, and this cousiilcration should suggest to us the advisability, nay, 
more, the necessity of a judicious eclecticism in our work,” 

As far as this goes, it is excellent, but we are forced to dissent 
from Mr. Jackson when he assorts at p. 111 that the merit of Uenais- 
sance architecture consists in the wonderful naturalism which the 
masters of the school attained in their decoration. The merit of 
Renaissance architecture consisted in the genius with which lloiiais- 
sance architects adapted the forpjs of classic architecture to meet I ho 
requirements of their day, and in the line sense of harmony and pro¬ 
portion which some of their best men displayed in their buildings. 
But again, in the sixth chapter, this question of naturalism versus 
conventionalism re-occurs, and it seems to us that Mr. Jackson does 
not handle it with complete command. When he instances a casual 
person turning from a mass of conventionM carving to fix with admi¬ 
ration on a bit of natural foliage, we think that it is hardly safe to 
infer therefrom the superiority of the bit of natural foliage to the 
mass of conventional carving. All representation is bj' symbol. The 
class of facts we sec are the class of facts we look for, and the class 


* "Modern Gothic Architecture.” By T. G, Jackson, Architect, Feilow of 
Wadham College, Oxford. London : Henry S. King and Oo. 1873. 
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of facts we look for vary in precise ratio with the cultivation of the 
intellect, the acuteness of the senses, and the amount of training 
which in each instance the sesthetic perceptions have undergone. 
The commonest facts about a hit of foliage are those appreciated 
alike by the untrained, whether workman or public. If the same 
bit of foliage bo made to yield for us its noblest lines, iis most 
essential structure, its scientific facts, the symbols in which these 
would be embodied .would form, in truth, a “subjectively natural- 
esquo” representation; but it would be, in all probability, a repre¬ 
sentation recognised as natural by but few. 

“ Aus des aesthetischen Padagogik,” is the title of six lectures delivered 
by Bruno Meyer at Berlin to the Verein file Familien und Volker- 
ziehung in November, 1860. Their publication has been delayed up 
to the present moment partly on account of the war, partly becaube 
the author’s time was filled by other pressing duties. The opening 
lecture treats of tlio proper place and great importance of .^Esthetic as 
a means of education, and as an object of teaching. The subject of 
the Sf*cond is language and literature. The third treats of music. The 
fourth of gymnastics and dancing. The fifth deals with the works of 
formative art, with the industrial arts, and with their practical study. 
The sixth closes with suggestions as to the mode in which tliose 
engaged in education may practically profit from tlxe criticisms which 
have gone before. It will be seen from the above that the work in ques¬ 
tion is of a purely populai' character. Nevertheless, it contains much 
that worthy of attention, especially in tho way of practical remark. 
For instance, in tho chapter on “ kunstlerische Lebenslbrnicn” (p. 101) 
occurs a suggestive criticism on modern gymnastic teaching. “ It is 
not sufiiciont,” says Ilerr Meyer, “ that the action should bo correct, 
and surely made; this must not be the sole object of athletic instruc¬ 
tion ; before all things we must remember tliat each action should be so 
carried out as to produce in the spectator a sense of beauty.” Perhaps 
no more striking evidence could bo adduced of our insensibility at the 
prescuttime to the value of cultivating thetestlictic preceptions,than the 
liict that a seutimeut such as this which should be a mere truism comes 
to us with all the force of novelty. In tho concluding chapter, tlic 
author points out that tlie teacher should otulcavoui to influence these 
perceptions in the days of earliest childhood, and he makes a point 
(p. 159) when he says, that nothing is so fitted to bring into harmoni¬ 
ous activity impulse and fancy, through which are invariably carried 
off the fii’st energies of a human being, as jEsthetic. Thg fruitful fancy 
of a child alForda at fitly proportioned stages of instruction taken in 
conjunction with his bringing up, a most valuable point of contact for 
educational science. It affords then, just as serviceable a xneans by 
which tho childish mind can be drawn and led, as later it would (being 
filled with unreal dreams) prove but a hindrance to action. Joy in 
the truly beautiful, a joy of which the child is capable, yould give to 
the fancy a certain direction and would give it content, which might 

^ ^*Att8 der sesthetischen Padagogik/* Sechs 'Vortiage vou Bruno Meyer. 
Berlin : Gebruder Paete). 1873. 
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serve later as the foundation for further, and sound development. It 
is, says 11 err Meyer, inconceivable how this capacity of the childish 
miiul has been so lonsf overlooked, and misunderstood, 

Tlu‘ Jiev, Mr. Olay’s little volume on “The Virgin Mary and the 
Traditions of Vainters ” is written rather with a religious than an 
artistic purpose. He wishes to sIkjw what may be learnt from works 
of art or, more strictly speaking, from paintings, concerning the ideas 
which have been held with respect to the Virgin Mary by the Christian 
people in different ages of the Church. Jlr. Clay asserts that the highest 
excellence in painting can only be attained by a combination in equal 
parts of tecRniciil perfection and sound doctrine. If we must have one 
without the other, tlu'n it is best to let the technical perfection go, for 
faults against the laws of painting mislead the heart of no one; faults 
against sound doctrine C()rruj)t the failli and mislead the heart. The 
Virgin Mary allords, ,«ays Mr. Clay, the most llagrant example of the 
mischief done hy wickedly disposed arti.'<ts who painted for the good oi‘ 
their party, he has, therefore, selected aa tlie subject of the present book 
those works in wliieh the llouiisb doctrines coucerningtho Virgin have 
been (‘xprossed and promoted. He commences the imiuiry from primi¬ 
tive times, and, passing through the Middle Ages, concludes with the 
picture doctnne concerning the Virgin in the Italian schools of the last 
four or live centuries. As regards either archaeology or criticism, the 
volume is beneath notice. 

The numbers of the Picture’(5allery,^pu]dislicd by Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Alarstoii and (3o., from March to Sepiomber, arc as excellent ns 
their predecessors. The photograph from Amettler’s engraving of 
Velasquez’ “Water-Seller of Seville” is iuteresting, as it brings the 
public acquainted with a little known but characteristic work of the 
great master. In the June number the photograph from Hodge’s 
beautiful mezzotint after Sir Joshua’s noble portrait of Mrs. Williams 
Hope is .also worthy of special notice. 

We do not think quite so favoumbly of “ My Lady’s Cabinet,”'* 
another enterprise of a similar nature to the “ Picture dallery,” by the 
same publishers. The size of the photographs is too small, they 
resemble “ scraps,’* The value of the selection, too, is not quite so 
high. Many inorrerntx with which “ My Lady’s Album” made us 
familiar in our childhood liave now found their way into her “ Cabinet.” 
Chalon, Howard, and Newton reappear, and we arc able to compare 
them, bometiines favourably, with their sueccssoi*s. 


Were Mr. ’I’iiomas! Daniant Eatim, late President of the Norwich 
Choral Society, now living, it is more than doubtful whether we should 


^ “The Vii^iu Mary and the Traditions of Painters." By the Ilev. G. 
Clay,•M. A., British Chapl'iin at Meswina, Loudon : J. T. Hayes. 1873. 

^ *‘The Ptctuie G.ilicry.'’ Nos. from Marcii to tSoptomber, inclusive, Loudon ; 
Hatnpson Low, Marstun, Low and Seailo. 1873. 

® “ My Lady’s Cabinet," No**, from March to .September, inclusive. Loudon : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Lowland Seaile. 3873. 
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have to pass judgment upon “Musical Criticism and Biography.”® 
Mr. Katon was ouo of the many ardent musical amateurs who have 
conferred distinction upon the capital of East Anglia, and he occupied 
a high position among local critics in connexion with the Norfolk 
News^ being also an occasional contributor to the Mmic<d Standard, 
tind other journals of more than provincial inlluence and circulation. 
The book before us consists of selections from Mr. Eaton’s already 
published writings, together with a few arficles left by him in MS. 
From one point of view, it undoubtedly commands our sympathy. 
The monument which lilial jnty dedicates to a father’s memory must, 
an such, be looked upon with respect, and no one will fail to appreciate 
the motive that led Mr. Eaton’s sons to give his writings to the world 
in a collected form. Apart from motive, the publication is a ques¬ 
tionable one. Current musical criticism—or, for that matter, ctirreut 
criticism of any kind—will not, as a rule, beai' reproduction. It is 
generally written under pressure, and often under the inlluence of 
excitement, which gives false colour, and loads to undue lorco either of 
praise or blame. Newspaper articles, if reprinted at all, should I’^'ceive 
the careful supervision of their author, who, in nine cases out of ten, 
would read them with surprise, if not with disbelief in their identity. 
Mr. Eaton’s collected writings have not had the advantage of being 
reconsidered and retouched ; but, in any case, wo fail to see how their 
value could justify publication. That they expiess the opinions of an 
intelligent man upon a variety of trite subjects, is true ; but Mr. Eaton, 
as a critic, was too superficial for his tliouglits, however carefully ex¬ 
pressed, to have much weight. The distinguishing characteristic of 
the book, and its greatest weakness at the same time, arises from the 
fact that the author lived and worked in a provincial town. Within 
a worhlso limited as the musical world of Norwich, the small appeared 
great, and the critic could not resist a temptation to represent men and 
^ings as being in reality what they appeared by comparison with imme¬ 
diate surroundings. Moreover, the exigences of provincial journalism 
had to be considered; and those exigences, in matters musical, arc not 
favourable to the tlevelopmeut of a writer’s widest sympathies and 
most catholic tastes. Hence we find the volume under notice per¬ 
meated with that which may be termed localism. Its heroes are men of 
whom the great world knows little, and a good deal of its matter belongs 
to the veriest elements of musical information. Take, for example, 
the two “ colloquies of the dead ” with which the Iiook opens. 'Clie 
first excites interest, because when such well-known English musicians 
as Arne, Jackson of Exeter, and Shield engago in conversation we may 
expect to be instructed. They all talk very much alike, however, and 
the fact is obvious that we are receiving Mr. Eaton’s own ideas through 
a medium at once unnecessary and clumsily used. The second col¬ 
loquy, which deals in superficial style with church music, has not even 
the interest of familiar names. l>r. Beckwith, the Kev, W. Jones, 

** ^‘Musical Criticism and Biograi)liy, from the published ami uupublislied 
Writings of XhomaB Damant Eaton, late President of the Norwich Choral Society.*’ 
Selected and Edited by bis Sous. London : Longmans, Ci*eeu and Co. 1S72. 
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and Dr, Chard were very respectable men in their way, but to the 
general public they arc so little known that it is a matter of perfect 
indifference with what opinions they may be credited. In view of the 
triennial musical festival at Norwich, it seems to have been Mr. Eaton’s 
very laudable plan to publish an analytical description of the chief works 
chosen for performance. That he did good service to art by this means 
we entertain no doubt at all, especidly as, twenty years ago, inusi- 
cal knowledge was very far behind what it is at present. Wc fail to 
see, however, what useful purpose can be served by the re-puhlication 
of his remarks upon the Creation^ the “ Hallelujah ” chorus ; Israel 
in ^gypf, iuid Judas Maccabeus, Originally intended for provincial 
readers, who were assumed to know nothing about the subject, these 
articles are not only slight from a musical point of view, but are written 
in an ad captandwn style which can have no charm for serious readers. 
Here is a passage in proof:—“ Haydn lias accompanied the first intro¬ 
duction of the word female with a discord. His own marriage was 
certainly unlucky, but did he mean to inshuiato * * * ? Even if 

he did, he has made ample amends in the song that follows, so we 
trust most ladies will forgive him.” Such flippancy as this may have 
extorted a laugh from the readers of the Norfolk Neics^ but it is out 
of place in a book obviously meant for the student’s library. We 
have further to urge that Mr. Eaton’s analyses, with all their assump¬ 
tion of musical lore, are sometimes mish'adiug. Take, for example, 
his article on Israel in Mgypt^ which leaves the uninformed reader to 
assume that Handel wrote every note of the giant oratorio. Mr. Eaton 
points out how Handel used again the materials of his early Magnificat^ 
but no mention is made of the fact that a part of the “Hailstone ” 
chorus, “ And believed the Lord,” “ lie spake the Word,” and the 
pastoral episode in “ I>ut as for His people,” were taken bodily from a 
Serenata by Alessandro Stradella, Eurthormore, when wc find Mr. 
Eaton praising Handel for such an adaptation of music to words as is 
presented in “ They loathed to drink,” wo can hardly believe him to 
have known that the music first appeared as a fugue for the harpsichord, 
and had no reference to any words whatever. It is such things as 
these which make us regret, for the sake of Mr, Eaton’s memory, the 
reprinting of articles he never could have intended for more than passing 
use. Over some short “ extracts ” on a variety of subjects we shall pass 
very briefiy, though much might be said with reference to the opinions 
they express. VVherf, for instance, Mr. Eaton calls Spohr- “ the finest 
and most original writer that has appeared since Beethoven,” when he 
speaks of Rossini pandering to the taste of the vulgar ; when he terms 
much of the music in Bt. Paul “ essentially heavy,” calls the choruses 
in the Lobgesang “ drysays that sacred music was not Mendelssohn’s 
forte^ and characterizes Mr. H. II. Pierson as “ the greatest of living 
composers,” it is obvious that there is much room lor reply, but cui 
bono ? Nobody will bo led astray by such utterances. Decidedly the 
most interesting part of the book is a series of letters, originally con¬ 
tributed to the Musical Standard^ on the “ Decline of Music.” Mr. 
Eaton was essentially a laudator temporis acti^ and, in his view, modem 
tastes and practices were fast sending the art “ to the dogs.” Assum- 
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ing this as a fact, ho enters at length into reasons, but as we altogether 
dispute the assumption, the reasons have for us no vital importance. 
They are, nevertheless, ably put from the writer’s standpoint, and hit 
with smartness and force many a blot upon the musical page of our 
own time. To do this, however, is one thing, and to show that music 
is declining is quite another. We must add that the letters contain 
not a few statements marked by characteristic rashness. Here is one:— 

“The ncw&paper notices of a new opera harmonize admirably with 
ihc interests of the music-sellers. Let there be two or three ari captandim 
songs, and the ‘ critics * will not be sparing of their praise, or slow to prophesy 
that Hhesc delightful airs* will soon become *the charm of the domestic 
circle.* These sly hints are quoted by the niusic sellers; the ‘ delightful airs * 
arc bought by the simple-minded public, and the newspapers reap a golden 
harvest in the sliape of advertisements.’* 

It need hardly be said that when a man advances statements so 
ludicrously false in the course of a serious argument, the only damage 
done is to himself. The biographical part of the volume will possibly 
interest Norwich men, inasmuch as it is concerned with Norwich men 
alone. Mr. George Perry, some time conductor of the Sacred Tlar- 
inoiiie Society, Mr. Taylor, the late Gresham Professor of Music, and 
another Mr. Taylor, of purely local fame—these are Mr. Eaton’s 
heroes, and the fact, occurring in a book meant to circulate in the great 
world, is a phenomenon of localism. Few will read the biogra[)h!es 
with any interest in their subjects; but here and there Mr. Eaton 
})erraits his strangely distorted view of things to appear in a manner 
bulficiently striking. Thus when referring to Professor Taylor’s 
musical criticisms in the Spectator —criticisms which advocated tlie 
truth that The Profession ought to be for the Art, as well as the Art 
for the Profession,” Mr. Eaton goes on to say: 

“ Patal mistake! Immediately the sky began to lower. He was not the man 
to be openly attacked, but his iuflaence might be secretly undermined. Without 
exactly knowing why, he must have felt a chill and blight around him. TJic 
press, which had set up Spohr as an idol, now began to damn that illustrious 
composer with faint praise. The innocent public, who swallow music as they 
swallow medicine {hecause it is prescribed for thekn) without understanding how 
one or the other is composed^ began to find out that the compositions which 
they had once admired, or at least affected to admire, were * really somewhat 
dull.’ ” 

If this passage mean anything at all, it means that Spohr was written 
down because Mr. Taylor’s criticisms were not agreeable to the profession. 
Could the force of absurdity farther go ? or could a more signilicant 
revelation be made of the state of mind in which Mr. Eaton approached 
a subject which, because feeling is so largely mixed up with it, demands 
a cool head and a logical brain ? To sum up with regard to the entire 
book, it is matter for i-ogrct that the sous of Mr, Eaton did not take 
counsel with some friend competent to give an opinion before dragging 
their father from the obscurity of musty journals into the “ fierce 
light ” that b^jats upon a pretentious book. As it is they have given 
notoriety to his name without thereby making it more honourable. 

The liev. John Troutbeck, M.A., and the Hov. Reginald F. Hale, 
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M.A., Mus- I3ac,, both of them masterc* in Westminster School, are 
tlio authois of anew Music Primer,”*® which has received the re¬ 
vision and approval of no less an authority than the Rev. Sir F. A. 
<3 ore Ouseky, Bart., the Oxford Professor of Music. Amid the multi¬ 
tude of similar works, it seems scarcely possible to produce one which 
sl»all have an independent raison d^Hre^ yet even a casual inspection of 
the little book before us ficiweb to show that the authors have .suc¬ 
ceeded in doing so. Within its limits, Ihe manual is singularly 
coinj)k*te. Its introductory chapter, for example, contains a brief 
dissertation on sound, and the construction of the scale, which epito¬ 
mizes, in the clearest fashion, all the facts to which Helmholtz, Selby, 
and others have devoted many pages. The chapter on notation is en¬ 
riched with a variety of useful information respecting the musical signs 
foinierly in use, and the names by which modern notes are known in 
France and Germany, while it would be impossible to exceed the clear¬ 
ness and, within ccitiiiu limits, ihe exhaustivenchs of the remarks iipuii 
pitch, intervals, rhythm, and the various signs of expression, s**yle, <fec. 
The authors wisely observe tlie rule of showing the nei*essity for a 
thing before presenting the thing itself, and wherever an illustration in 
music typo can bo of service, it is never wanting. On the whole, this 
little guide to the threshold of music may be heartily commended as 
at once truthful, intelligible, and complete. 


“A Mumu Piinicr lor SebooW* J'y ib'V. John Tiuuibeck, AI.A , Minoi 
Caut)n of Westiiiinstcr, and Alusic Master in Westminster School, and Key. 
Kei^inald F. Pale, JVT.A., 13, Alus., Assistant !M.isU;r iii Westtniiistci Scliool. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 3673. 
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